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corpſe of the deceaſed emperor, than perſons of all ranks and Pl. 


compliment to them and to win their affections, he frequently 


them in the habit of a common ſoldier; in virtue of which educa- 
after the death of Augu/?us, his preſence appeaſed them, when in 


origin of the ſurname of Ca/igulz; but they differ as to the place ß 
his birth. Caius Car, ſays Suctonius (3), was born the laſt day of 
Auguſt, his father and C Fontcins Capito being conſuls, that is, tha 
_ twelfth year of the common chriſtian æra. As to the place of his 
birth, continues the ſame writer, the diverſity of reports hath ren- 
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C HAP. XVI. 


Continuation of the hiſtory of Rome, from the 


perfect ſettlement of the Roman empire to the 
death of Nero, the. laſt of the family of tbe 


 Cxiars. 


| 8 Caius, ſurnamed Caligula (H), was greatly be- Caius Ca- 
I loved both by the ſenate and people, on account of ligula Cz- 
the extraordinary merit of his father Germanicus, and far declar- 
the injuries done to him and his family, news was no <4 emperor 
ſooner brought that he was advancing from Miſenum with the t hb full 


ages 

(H) Caius, ſays Tacitus, was born in the camp, nurſed in the 

arms of the legions, and by them named Ca/ign/a, a military name, 
from the boots, which, of the ſame faſhion with their own, in 


wore (1). The ſurname of Caligula, ſays Suetonius (2), was given 
him in the camp by the legions, becauſe he was brought up amongft 


tion he was to ſuch a degree beloved by them, that upon a mutiny 


the height of their fury. Thus Tacitus and Suetonius agree as to the 


dered it uncertain : Cx. Lentulus Getulicus writes, that he was born 
at Tibur, now Tivoli; Pliny in the country of the Treviri in a town 


Ii) Tar. annal. I. i. c. 41. (2) Suet. c. 9. (3) Mem, c. 8. 
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Ages crouded out to meet him. At his entrance into the city 
he was received with new names of honour and all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of real affection. The ſenate immediately * 

555 "Ao. 


dtalled Amlitarinum, at the confluence of the Rhine and the Mæſelli; 

and, to confirm his opinion, he adds, that there are till altars to be 
ſeen there with this inſcription; OB ARI PIX PUERPERIUM, 
for the delivery of Agrippina : the following verſes likewiſe enforce 


the common opinion, that he was born in the place where the le- 


gions were at that time in their winter-quarters : 
In cafiris natus, patriis nutritus in armis, 
Jam deſignati principis omen erat. 
But I find amongſt the public records, that he was born at Antium. 


Pliny refutes Getulicus as one who did not ſcruple to depart from 
truth, that he might flatter a young and ambitious prince by aſſign- 


ing him for his birth-place, a town which was conſecrated to He- 


cules, This he could do the more boldly, as Agrippina had been 


delivered of a ſon at Tibur but a year before, whole name was like- 


' Wiſe Caius Ceſar. As for Pliny, he is ſufficiently confuted by the 


computation of times: for thoſe who have written the hiſtory of 
Auguſtus aſſure us, that Caius was born before his father G. 7manicus 
was ſent into Gaul, after his conſulſhip was expired. Neither is 
the inſcription upon the altars of any weight, ſeeing Agrippina was. 
delivered of two daughters in that country; and the word Puerpe- 
rium may be underſtood of either ſex. Beſides, in former times, 


girls were called Pueræ, and boys Puelli. There is alſo ſtill extant 
an epiſtle from Auguſlus to his grand-daughter Agrippina, written 
not many months before his death, concerning this Carus, for there 


was no other child then of this name, in theſe words: V /fterday 1 | 
ordered Talarius and Aſellus to bring little Caius hither, if it pleaſe 


the gods, on the ſeventeenth of May. I ſend wwith him one of my 
phyficians, whom, as ] have written to Germanicus, he may keep 
 aQvith him, if he thinks good. Faresvel, my dear Agrippina; take 
care of your health, that you may be well awhen you meet your Luſeand. 
From this letter it is evident, that Caius was at this time in Ita; 
and he could not be born in a country, into which he was conveyed 
from Rome, when he was near two years old. 'This evidence con- 


futes alſo the verſes, the more becauſe the author was never known. 


It therefore remains, that we acquieſce in the teſtimony of the 
public records ; the rather n 

other places, nay, being weary of Rome, he is ſaid to have reſolved 
to remove his imperial ſeat thither. Thus far Suctonius (4), whoſe 


arguments, in the opinion of Lipſius, carry no great weight with | 


them. Were Tacitus and Pliny ignorant of what was contained in 


the public acts? Can we ſuppoſe, that ſuch an accurate writer as 
Tacitus would have poſitively affirmed, without conſulting the public 


records, that Caius was born in the camp? Germanicas, as it is 


(4) Auen, c. 8. 


e Caius preferred Autium to all 


agteed 
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bled, and, the people thronging into the hall with the ſenators, 
he was by univerſal conſent declared emperor with full power, 
contrary to the expreſs will of Tiberius, who had left him co- 


heir with his grandſon Tiberins, then under age and in his præ- 


texta. The joy for his acceſſion to the imperial throne was not 
confined to the narrow bounds of Rome and Italy, but reached 
the moſt diſtant provinces; inſomuch, that in the ſpace of 


three months a hundred and ſixty thouſand victims were lain 


on that occaſion within the limits of the empire*. He had no 


ſooner paid his laſt duty to the remains of his grandfather, than 


he haſtened into the iſlands of Pandataria and Pontia, where he 


gathered with great reverence the bones and aſhes of his mo- 


Honours 


the memory 


ther and brother Nero, brought them to Rome, and cauſed of his mo- 
them to be depoſited with extraordinary pomp in the mauſo- her and 


lum of Auguſtusd. The inſcriptions which he placed over 


brothers, 


2 Dao. 1. lix. p. 640—644. Sor. in Calig. c. 14. V» Dio, 


ſlaughter of Varus and his legions, and continued there till his con- 
ſulſhip, when he left Germany and returned to Rome; but we are 


agreed on all hands, was ſent into German immediately after the | 


no-where told, that his wife Agrippina accompanied him in that 
journey, She was perhaps then big with Carus, remained on that 
account in Gn, and was there delivered of him during her 
huſband's conſulſhip. There appears at leaſt in this no incongruuy, 

no improbability. As to the public regiſters, perhaps another ſon, 


bearing the ſame name, was born to them at Antium; for they had 
in all nine children, of whom three died infants. The ſurname of 


Caligula, which was given to this Caius by the legions ſome time 


after his birth, was not, we imagine, added to his name in the 


regiſters : Suctonius therefore might have miſtaken another Caius for 


this. But he could not be born in a country, into which he was 
_ conveyed from Rome, when he was two years old. Why not? 
Might not Agrippina have been delivered of Caius in Germany, 
then come ta Rome, and afterwards return to Germany ? We are 
_ ſurpriſed that Suetonius ſhould lay any ftreſs on fo weak an argu- 
ment. Caius, tis true, preferred {ntium to all other places, as 

Tiberius did Capreæ, and Auguſtus Tibur and Lanuwvium; but no 


one ever pretended to infer from thence, that they were born in 


either of theſe places. Whoever was the author of the above- 


mentioned verſes, they were publiſhed upon Caius's acceſſion to 


Sextus Victor (5). | | 
(5) Fiae Lip. in excur. in lib, i, annal. 


the empire; and we can hardly perſuade ourſelves, that the place of 
his nativity was not then known at leaſt to every Reman. Upon the 
- whole, we cannot help preferring to the authority of Suetonius that 
of Tacitus, ſupported by the teſtimonies of Pliny, 4theneus, and 
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them are ſtill to be ſeen*; and from the medals of /gr:pprna, 


Which have reached us, it appears, that he diftinguiſhed her 


with the title of {ygu/7a. All the decrees of the ſenate enacted 
againſt them, and againſt Dr#/u«, who died at Rome, were an- 


nullede; nay, a ſtately villa, on the ſca- ide, where Agrippina 


had for ſome time been kept under confinement, was levelled 
with the ground, that no monuments might remain of her 
misfortunes . Public facrifices were at his motion appointed 
by the ſenate to be yearly offered to perpetuate their m-mory; | 
ſolemn games in the circus, and chariot- races, were inſtituted 


in honour of his mother, in which her image was to be carried 


amongſt thoſe of the gods; and the month of September was 
by a decree of the ſenate to be thenceforth called by the name 
of his father Germanicus. Having thus finaliſed his piety to- 
wards his father, his mother, and his brothers, he honoured 


H love to his grandmother Antonia with the name of Auguſta, appointed 
hisgrand- her prieſteſs of Augu/tus, granted her all the privileges enjoyed 
mother and by the veſtals, and all the marks of diſtinction which had ever 


fefters. 


been conferred upon Livia, either by Auguſtus or Tiberius b. 


The privileges of the veſtals he likewiſe granted to his ſiſters, 


Agrippina, Driſilla, and Livilla or Julia (I), and ordained 


that their names ſhould be added to his in all folemn oaths, 


with this clauſe; Neithen am I dearer to myſelf, non are my. 
children dearer to me, than Caius Cæſar and his ſiſters; and to 
all the public acts the following form was ordered to be pre- 
fixed; May it prove fortunate and ha y to Caius Cæſar and his 


fifters d. All the papers, regiſters, and records, which T ibe- 


rius had left relating to the proceedings againſt his mother and 
brothers, he cauſed to be brought publicly into the forum, and 
there to be committed to the flames in his preſence, after hav- 


ing ſolemnly called the gods to witneſs, that he had never read, 


nor even opened, them. This he did, as he then declared, 
that no room might be left for fear © r apprehenſion | in thoſe 


Who had been the Giccafion of the a which befel them i. 


However, as they were all afterwards to a man cut off under 


WE GrurTrR. p- 237. © SPAN. I. vii. p. 612. © Dro. 
ibid. ' SENEC. de ira, I. iu. c. 21. 1 D100. p. 641; 040. 


SUET. 5 5 Sur. c. 15. Dio. ibid. idem, ibid. 


(I) Caius had, according to Sus tonius, but three ſiſters, Arris- 


DL pin, Drufiili, 3 Livilla; fo that Livilia and Julia muſt be 
one and the ſame perſon. Julia was the youngeſt of Germauicuss 


daughters, born in the ſeventeenth year of the chriſtian OY and 


_ the thurty- third married to Mar "Guts Fi inicius (6). 


(6) Tacit. annal. I. ii. c. 54. El. vi. c. 15. 3 
SR e the 
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the imputation of various crimes, it was commonly believed, 
that he had burnt only the copies, and preſerved the originals &. > 
The very day he made his entry into Rome, he was for ſetting Sets af li- 
at liberty Agrippa, the grandſon of king Herod, whom T ibe- ber ty A- 
ius had confined fix months before. But his grandmother An- grippa and 
tonia, though a great friend to Agrippa, adviſed him to ſuſpend * Hate 
for ſome time the effects of his good - nature, left he ſhould ? OS 
ſeem to inſult the memory of his grandfather '. However, he 
was releaſed a few days after, as were likewiſe all the other 
ſtate priſoners, and among the reſt L. Pomponius Secundus, of 
whom we have ſpoken above, after ſeven years cloſe confine- 
ment. Such as had been baniſhed by Tiberius were all recalled 
home, which occaſioned an univerſal joy in the city. But no- 
thing gave greater ſatisfaction both to the nobility and people, 
than his ſolemnly declaring, that he would not ſuffer any one 
to be accuſed of treaſon, ſince under the appearance of that 
crime ſo many illuſtrious citizens, ſo many ancient and noble 
families, had been involved in endleſs calamities. Of this his re- D:/cou- 
ſolution he gaveſoon after a remarkable inſtance; for a note being rages in- 
offered him tending to the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt his For mers. 
life, he rejected it, ſaying, I am not conſcious to myſelf of any 
action that can deſerve the hatred of any man, and therefore 
have no ears for informers m. Though the will of Tiberius had 
been declared null by the ſenate, yet he executed every article 
of it with great punctuality, except that which related to the 
deceaſed emperor's grandſon ; the ſame regard he paid to the 
teſtament of Livia, which had been ſuppreſſed by Tiberius, 
cauſing their legacies to be diſcharged forthwith, and adding to 
them large ſums of his own to be divided among the Roman 
people and the ſoldiery*. In his firſt ſpeech to the ſenate he 
_ promiſed to govern with juſtice and moderation, and to do no- 
thing without their advice, and to follow their directions, as 
their child and pupil. Purſuant to his proteſtations, he cauſed 
the famous inſtitutions of Auguſtus to be revived and publiſhed, 
though they had been long neglected and diſuſed by Tiberius; _ 
he gave free juriſdiction to the magiſtrates, without reſerving His ſcem- 
any appeal to himſelf, and even attempted to reſtore the ancient ig mode-, = 
method of elections by the ſuffrages of the people. The ſenate 79% 
were for declaring him conſul, as ſoon as the funeral cet mo- 
nies, performed in honour of his grandfather, were over; but 
he could not be prevailed upon to accept that dignity, till Pro- 
culus and Nigrinus had ended their year, which expired in the 


+. 8 Dio. ibid. 5 i . osx. antiquit. I. xviii. c. 8. 
* Dio. p. 642 —644. Sur. c. 15. 3 Idem, c. 16. Dio. 
p- 640. 5 „ „„ | 
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month of Fuly >. In the mean time, he applied himſelf with 
the conſuls and ſenate to the reformation of many abufrs, which 
had crept into the ſtate. He reviewed the Roman knights, 
and publicly took away the rings and horſes of ſuch as he found 
guilty of any notorious crime; ſmaller off-ne-s he thought 
ſufficiently puniſhed by paſſing over the names of the offenders, 
as he read the roll. H was tor caſting the ſpintriæ, or inven- 
tors of abominable le wdneſs, into the "fon; but being diſſuaded 


from that ſeverity, he baniſhed them from Reme. H allowed 


every one to keep and peruſe the books of Titus Lali jenus, 
Cremutius Cerdus, and C: (ſius Severus, which, in the reign of 
T iberir;s, had been by order of the ſenate prohibited and ſup- 


prefied, ſaying, it nearly concerned him, that all the actions of 


Tiberius ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, He likewiſe re- 
mitted ſeveral impoſitions, which had been exacted with great 
ſeverity during the whole reign of his predeceflor ©. I hus did 
Caligula happily begin his reign; and of him it may be truly 
ſaid, that no prince came ever to a throne with greater advan- 


| tages, or more to the ſatisfaction of his people. 


Caius 
gakes upon 
him the 


 confulſoip. 


Is the month of July, Cains entered upon his fiſt conſul- 
ſhip, and choſe for his collegue his uncle Claudius, then in the. 
forty- ſixth year of his age; who till that time had continued i in 
the equeſtrian order, being judged uncqual to anv public em- 


ployment, on account of the weakneſs both of his body and 


mind, We are told, that when he firſt entered the forum 


with the faſces, an eagle perched upon his ſhoulder, which 


was looked upon as a prognoſtic of his future grandeur ©. The 
| fame day, Caius, in a ſpeech which he made to the ſenate, 


His fpeech 
20 the ſe- 


ſpoke with great vehemence againſt the diſorders of the late 
adminiſtration, promiſed to aveid them as much as lay in his 
power, and ſolemnly proteſted, that he had nothing ſo much 


at heart, as to render the people happy, whom the gods had 


committed to his care. The ſenate decreed, that his ſpeech 


- ſhould be publicly read every year, without all doubt to remind. 


him of the promiſes he had made them, and lay him under 


ſome obligation of performing them. On the laſt day of Zu- 
guſt, which was his birth- day, he entertained the people with 
the moſt magnificent ſhows that had ever been ſeen in Rome; 


and on this occaſion cuſhions were firſt laid on the ſeats of the 


ſenators, who till that time had ſat both in the ſenate and 


theatre on bare benches s. henceforth no day paſſed without 


ſome ſhow or other, the emperor taking great pleaſure in ſuch 


> Dro. ibid. p. 644, © Sver. ibid. c. 16, © Dio. ibid. 


Pp. 644. & SCET. in Claud. c 7. Ss. ibid c. 16. Dio, 


ibid. „ Idem, p- 645. FED 
| verſions, 
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diverſions, and expending on ſuch occaſions immenſe ſums. : 
During his conſulſhip, he reſtored the kingdom of Comagene, His gene- 
which had been reduced to a Roman province eighteen years be- rofity ts 
fore, to Antiochus, the ſon of that Antiochus who had been ee. 
driven out by Tiberius, ordering at the ſame time a hundred ws. A - 
millions of ſeſterces, that is, about a million of our money, to ROY 
de paid to him by way of reſtitution for the revenucs of his 
kingdom, which Rome had fo long enjoyed without any juft 
title b. Antiochus, out of gratitude to ſo generous a benefactor, 
gave two of his names to a town of Comagene, calling it Czſa- 
rea Germanica, which were afterwards changed into that of 
Germanicia i. Of his generolity to Agrippa we ſpoke in the 
hiſtory of the Fews ; and therefore ſhall only obſerve here, 
that he beſtowed on him the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, 
with the title of king ; but reſerved for himſelf the reſt of 
Judæa, whither he diſpatched this year Marcellus in quality of 
governor in the room of Pontius Pilate, whom Lucius Vitel- 
- lius, governor of Syria, had ſent to Rome, to anſwer the 
many grievous complaints of the Few:/h people, whom he had 
_ oppreſſed in a moſt tyrannical manner *. His generoſity to 4,7 to 
ſeveral private perſons was no leſs remarkable; for a fire hap- «hers. 
pening in the firſt months of his reign, he made good the loſſes 
which every particular had ſuſtained. Jo a freedwoman, who 
had endured moſt exquilite torments, without diſcovering the 
crime of a patron, he gave eighty thouſand ſeſterces. For 
theſe and other bounties a ſhield of gold with his image was de- 
creed to him, which by order of the ſenate was to be carried 
annually on a certain day, by the colleges of prieſts, to the 
capitol, the ſenators following it, and the noblemen's children 
of both ſexes ſinging hymns in praiſe of his virtues. Beſides, 
it was ordained, that the day ct his acceſhon to the empire 
ſhould be called Palilia, as if Rome had been founded anew on 
that day l. Cazus having held the conſulate two months and 
twelve days, that is, to the twelfth of September, reſigned the 
faſces to thoſe who had been appointed by Tiberius for the reſt 
of the year ® ; but their names we find no-where recorded. 
Ir was probably about this time, that Caius wrote to Lucius 
Vitellius, governor of Syria, to conclude a peace with Artaba- 
nus king of the Parthians. Suetonius tells us in one place, 
that Vitellius uſed all manner of artifice to draw Artabanus to 
A conference“; and in another, that the Parthian king, who _ 
had always ſhewn the utmoſt contempt and irreconcileable ha- 


* Dio. ibid Sur. ibid. c. 16. i Norris de epochis Mace- 
donum, p. 476. Jos n. antiquit. I. xvii. c. 5. i SUET.. 
ibid, c. 16. Dio. I. lix. p. 645. Sur. in Vitell. c. 2. 
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tred to Tiberius, ſought of his own accord the friendſhip of 
Caius*. According to Dion Caſſius, that prince had already 
paſſed the Euphrates, and was upon the point of invading Sy- 
ria, when Pitellius, coming unexpectedly upon him, obliged 
him to agree to a treaty v. Be that as it will, Artabanus and 
Vitellius came to an interview on a Bridge which they cauſed 
to be laid over the Euphrates, each attended by a certain num- 
ber of guards; and concluded a treaty, the conditions of which 
were very advantageous to the Romans d. The Parthian even 
condeſcended to give by way of hoſtage one of his own ſons”, 
or at leaſt a noble youth of great diſtinction, named Darius, 


after to Rome, with a Few, by name Eleazar, ſeven cubits 
high*. When the treaty was concluded, Ferad Antipas, te- 


trarch of Galilee, gave a magnificent entertainment to Artaba- 
nus and Vitellius, under a rich pavillion raiſed upon boats in the 


middle of the river v. Suctonius and Dion Caſſius * tell us, 
that Artabanus paſſed the Euphrates, adored the eagles and en- 
ſigns of the legions, and kiſſed the images of Auguſtus and 
_ Caius Ceſar. Hercd immediately diſpatched meſſengers to 
Rome with a minute account of what had paſſed, who arriving 


before the meſſengers of Vitellius, the emperor received the 


latter coldly, telling them, that Herd had already tranſmitted 


to him a detail of all that had been tranſacted on the Euphrates; = 
which occaſioned a miſunderſtanding between the tetrarch of 


____ Galilee and Vitellius v. 5 | ES 
He is tak- AFTER Caius had thus happily reigned about eight months, 
en ill. he was ſeized with a violent fit of illneſs, occaſioned by his in- 

temperance and debaucheries ; for while Tiberius lived, he was 


ner of diſorders; which ſo affected his conſtitution, that towards 


The grief time of the year, in which thoſe who traded to foreign coun- 
22 % immediately carried to all the provinces of the empire, and 


© occaſion, every-where received with the greateſt tokens of ſorrow ima- 


Bis reco- multitudes of people of all ranks inquiring about his health; 


„ Sver. in Calig. c 14. ® Dio. l. lix. p. 661. 2 Josren. 


ibid. » Idem ibid. » Suzr. in Calig. c. 14. & in Vitell. 
©. 2. * Dio. ibid. p. 661. Y JosET. I. xvii. c. 6. * Pu1Lo 
legat. ad Caium, p. 994—995- V 


probably of the race of the Arſacidæ, whom he ſent ſome time 


mighty temperate in his diet; but upon his death he forſook his 
antient way of living, and 2 himſelf intirely up to all man- 


the end of October he fell dangerouſly ill. As that was the 


tries returned home, news of the emperor's indiſpoſition was 


ad joy fur &inable *. At Rome his palace was conſtantly crouded with 


very. many paſſed whole nights at his gate, and ſome, devoting their RE 


antiq. I. xviii. c. 6. Dito. ibid. Joszpn. ibid. * Idem_ 


lives 
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lives for his, promiſed to fight amongſt the gladiators for his ſafety, 


and ſet up bills of this their reſulution in the ſtreets. At length 


he recovered, and with his recovery reſtored happineſs to the 
whole empire: innumerable victims were ſlain, and ſacrifices 
offered in the moſt diſtant provinces ſubject to Rome, by way 
of thankſgiving to the gods for ſo fignal a favour. But how 
blind is man in his imagination! how vain in his hope, and ig- 
norant of what is moſt to his advantage! This prince ſo much 
beloved, and univerſally looked upon as the author of all public 


O 


and private happineſs, either changed all on a ſudden his nature, 


or diſcovered that which he had ſome time artfully diſguiſed. 
Some writers think, that this diſtemper affected his brain; forever 

after he was much troubled for want of ſleep, never reſting 
above three hours in a night, and that never quietly, but con- 


ſtantly frightened with ſtrange dreams and dreadful imaginations; He ;, 
ſo that he paſſed great part of the night, either ſitting up in his flrangely 
bed, or wandering about the galleries of his palace, longing for altered. 


day. He was himſelf, ſays Suetonius , ſo ſenſible of the infir- 
mity of his mind, that he once reſolved to retire in order to 


purge his brain. He-was ſubject, when a child, to the falling 


ſickneſs; and in his youth, though patient of labour and hard- 


_ thips, iubject to fainting fits. Others aſcribe this odd and un- 
2ccountable conduct to a philtre, or love-potion, which was 


aiterwards given him by his wife Cæſania, and impaired his un- 


derſtanding. But, whatever was the cauſe of this change, it is 


the reſt of his reign the reader is to expect nothing but an un- 


= certain, that from the time of his malady to the hour of his 
death he acted more like a madman than a prince; fo that for 


interrupted train of execrable vices, monſtrous extravagancies, 
and ſuch ridiculous inconſiſtencies, as cannot well be related _ 


with that gravity and decency which becomes an hiſtorian. 


On his acceſſion to the throne, he would admit of no titles of 
honour; butſoon after his recovery he aſſumed them all in one 
day, though Huguſtus had taken them ſeparately, and Tiberius ſeveral ti. 

had to the laſt declined ſeveral of theme. Theſe were proba- ler / he. 


Temes 


bly the titles of Augu/?us, of emperor, of high pantiff, of per- wor. 


petual tribune. From ſeveral medals which have reached our 


times ©, it appears, that he bore all theſe titles before his ſecond 


conſulate ; but that of father of his country he did not aſſume, 

till the third year of his tribunitial power 1. To the above- 
mentioned titles he added the following ſurnames, ſtyling hin- 
ſelf, the moſt pious, the ſor of the camp, the father of the an- 


N mes, the moſt gracious, the moſt naghty, Czar ©. This year 


Sur. ibid. c. 50. * Dio. p. 641. Gor rz. p. 38. 


dem, p. 30. Sur. . 22. 
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Tiberius, the ſon of Druſus, being eighteen complete, took 
the manly robe; on which occaſion Cams, after many proteſ- 
tations of kindneſs and ſincere affection for the young prince, 


firſt adopted him, and then declared him prince of the Raman 


youth. But theſe honours the unfortunate Tiberius enjoyed a 


very ſhort time, Caius not being aſhamed to put him to death 


a few days after he had ſolemnly declared, that his life was as 


dear to him as his own, and that he would ever eheriſh him as 


his own child. Philo tells us, that he adopted him with no 
other view, but to acquire that abſolute power over him, which 
the Roman laws gave to every parent over his children . Be 
that as it will, he had no ſooner adopted him, than he charged 
ſome tribunes and centurions of his guards to acquaint the young 


He cr415 prince, that he muſt with his own hand put an end to his life, 
Joung T1- thinking it unlawful for any inferior perſon to imbrue his hands 


berius 70 
put himfe 


to dcath. 


in the blood of one of the imperial family. The innocent youth 
expected nothing leſs, and therefore was, as we may well ima- 


gine, ſtruck with ſurprize and amazement, when the officers 
d2nounced to him the emperor's orders. As he was of a mild 
temper, and had ever avoided aſſiſting at executions, and even 
at the combats of gladiators, he preſented his throat firſt to the 
officer who ſtood next to him, and then to all the reit, begging 


them with many tears to execute the cruel order they had 


brought him. But as they all declined that office, purſuant to 


the emperor's orders, ſtrictly forbidding them to be any ways 
aiding and aſſiſting to his death, the young prince drew at length 
his ſword ; but not knowing where to ſtrike, he begged they 


would at leaſt ſhew him where the wound might prove mortal, 


and ſoon put an end to his life and miſery. So far they com- 


plied with his requeſt, and then the unfortunate youth ſtabbed 
himſelf in their preſence s. Cans, to excuſe this firſt act of 
cruelty, which was ſoon followed by many others, pretended, 


that Tiberius had, during his illneſs, wiſhed him dead“; and 
that, through fear of being poiſoned, he had taken an antidote, 
which when he diſcovered, he cried out, Lhat ! an antidote 


againſt Cæſar? But this pretended antidote was only a remedy 


he had taken for a cough, with which he had been long 

troubled i. Thus he rid himſelf of the only prince, to whom 
_ thoſe could apply, who might in proceſs of time be diſſatisfied 
with his government. As for his uncle Claudius, he looked 
upon him as a perſon utterly unfit for any office in the empire, 
or in private life, as he really was; and therefore ſaved him, as 
he openly declared, for a laughing-ſtock. Being thus by the 


puto legat p. 90. s Idem ibid. p. 996. SUET. c. 
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death of Tiberius delivered from all reſtraint and controul, he He ab u. 
gave a full looſe to his furious paſſions, and commenced an open 7s . 
enemy to mankind, a complete tyrant, or rather, as Suetonius ſelf to «ll 
ſtyles him , an outrageous monſter. Soon after his recovery, Wickeaneſs : 


he obliged all choſe, who, during his malady, had devoted 
their lives for his, and promiſed to fight amongſt the gladiators, 
to fulfil their promiſe 3 and becauſe one was ſomewhat back- 
ward in the accompliſhment of his vow, he cauſed him to be 


_ adorned like a victim, and delivered to a company of rude and 


mercileſs boys, who, after abuſing him in a moſt cruel and in- 
human manner, dragged him through the ſtreets, requiring the 
accompliſhment of his vow, and at laft threw him down a pre- 


cipice, and put an end to his life l. His grandmother Antonia, The 7: ath 

' venerable for her age and no leſs illuſtrious for quality, for ſhe / Vit 

was the daughter of Marc Antony, the niece of Augu/tus, ſiſter- grarimo- 
in-law of Tiberius, and mother of Druſus, having taken upon % Anto- 


her to admoniſh him, he reſented that freedom to ſuch a degree, 
that he reduced her to the neceſſity of laying violent hands on 
herſelf n; whether by an expreſs order, or only by the unbe- 


coming manner with which he treated her, we are not told. 


That illuſtrious princeſs having one day begged to ſpeak with him 


in private, he refuſed her that favour, and ordered Macro to be 
preſent the whole time ſhe continued with him. On another 


occation, as ſhe offered to adviſe him, he immediately inter- 


rupted her in a violent rage, bidding her remember, that he 
could do what he pleaſed, with whom he pleaſed. With theſe 
indignities and affronts, tis moſt probable, he haſtened her 


death. Some indeed have written, that he cauſed her to be 


_ poiſoned en, which, if true, Philo would never have paſſed 


over in ſilence, He beſtowed no honours upon her after her 


death, and from one of the windows of his palace beheld the 
funeral pompquite unconcerned . Dion Caſſius fixes the death 


of Silanus, the emperor's father-in-law, to this year; but, ac- 

cording to Philo, it happened after that of Macro, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak, the following year. In this or the foregoing 
year, was born on the fifteenth of December the emperor Nero, 


and much about the ſame time Joſephus the hiſtorian. 
Ine next conſuls were M. Agquilius Fulianus and P. N. 
mus Aſprenas v, appointed by Tiberius, whoſe appointment 


Caius did not think fit to alter 4. In the beginning of the year 


the ſenate and conſuls bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath to 
obſerve all the laws and conftitutions of Auguſtus and Caius, . 


: 7 Idem, c. 43. 1 Idem, c. 27. Dro. p: 645. m Dio. 
ibid. „„ o Idem ibid. b Dio. p. 646. 
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without mentioning thoſe of Tiberius; and this omiſſion paſſed 
into a cuſtom, which ever after obtained. At the ſame time, 
vows were made for the ſafety of Caius and his ſiſters. Dion 
Caſſius obſerves, that on the ſame day, a flave, named Ma- 
cacn, placing himſelf upon the bed of Jupiter Capitolinus, fore- 
told many dreadful calamities; and when he had done, killed 
firſt a ſmall dog, which he had brought with him, and then 


himſelf. This year, Caius appointed S2hemus prince of the 


Tturean Arabs; gave Armenia Minor, and ſoon after part of 


Arabia, to Cotys king of Thrace ; and to his couſin Rhemetal- 
ces that part of Thrace which Cotys had held; to Polemon he 
gave the territories of Pontus, which his father Pelemon had 
poſſeſſed . Suetonius tells us, that Cams, having advanced 
this year Flavius Veſpaſianus to the ædileſhip, and being one 
day angry with him for his remiſſneſs in ſeeing the ſtreets kept 


clean, which was part of his province, he commanded his 


Various in- 
ſtunces of 
 Caius's 
eruehty, 


uards to take ſome of the dirt, and beſmear with it the zdile's 
embroidered robe. This ſome interpreted as a preſage of Ve 
paſran's future grandeur * 3 no doubt when they ſaw him already 
poſſeſſed of the empire. Dion Caſſius and Suetonius give us 
diſmal accounts of the many cruelties practiſed by this bloody 


idiot, in the ſecond year of his reign. Among the reſt he tells 


us, that one day, finding there were no criminals condemned to 


fight with the wild beaſts, according to the barbarous cuſtom 


which obtained at Rome, he commanded ſuch of the people as 


were already come to ſee the ſhows, to be thrown to them, 


having firſt ordered their tongues to be cut out, that they might 


not diſturb with their cries and complaints his inhuman diver- 


fon. Finding it very chargeable to maintain the wild beaſts, 
which were kept for ſuch' entertainments, he often viſited the 


_ priſons in perſon ; and, ordering all the priſoners to be ranged 
in a gallery before him, ſentenced many of them to be thrown 


a calvo ad calvum, that is, from ſuch a bald head, whom he 


to the wild beaſts, without examining whether they were guilty 


or innocent. Once in particular, as they ſtood drawn up before 
him, he commanded all to be taken away to feed his beaſts, 


pointed out, to another. Great numbers of old men, of infirm 
rſons, and of ſuch as were reduced to poverty, met with the 


ſame cruel fate, the inhuman tyrant pretending, that by ſuch 


unheard-of barbarities he conſulted the public welfare, ſince he 
delivered the ſtate from perſons who were but ſo many burdens 
to it. A Roman knight whom he had cauſed to be caſt to the 


wild beaſts, crying out that he was innocent, he ordered him to 


be taken up, his tongue to be cut out, and then to be thrown in 


Pro. ibid. p. 649.  * Sver. in Veſp. c. 5. 
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again. It was his conſtant cuſtom to oblige parents, though 
free from all guilt, to aſſiſt at the execution of their children, 
and often ordered them to be aſſaſſinated the following night in 
their houſes. To one of them, who pretended ſickneſs and 
begged to be excuſed, he ſent his own litter: . Having cauſed 
the ſon of an illuſtrious Roman knight, named Paſtor, to be 
_ dragged to priſon, for no other reaſon, but becauſe he was re- 
markable for his comelineſs and the tallneſs of his ſtature, the un- 
happy father went immediately to intercede for his child. But 
the cruel monſter, inſtead of hearkening to his tears and intrea- 
ties, commanded the innocent youth to be executed without 
delay; and when the news of his death was brought, to inſult. 
nature itſelf, he invited the diſtreſſed parent to dine with him 
that very day, and forced him, by threatening to treat in the 
like manner his other ſon, if he betrayed any ſymptoms of grief, 
to drink to exceſs, and in the height of his affliction to ſhew _ 
ſuch outward ſigns of joy, as would have been at any time 
altogether unbecoming a perſon of his rank and age. One 
Caninius Iulus having in a private converſation adviſed Caius 
with great liberty to alter his conduct, as he was withdrawing, 
| That you may not flatter yourſelf, Caninius, with vain hopes, 
ſaid the emperor, I have already ſigned the warrant for your ͤ⁵9 fe 
death. At theſe words Caninius, without ſhewing the leaſt De con- 
concern, turning about, {return you thanks, ſaid he, moſt gra- ff cy and 
cious prince, for this favour. As the decree of the ſenate, ”'/ dity 
granting to condemned perſons ten days reſpite, was in this in- anini- 
ſtance obſerved by Caius, the undaunted Caninius during that us Iulus. 
interval never betrayed the leaſt uneaſineſs; inſomuch, that the _ 
centurion, who came, when the ten days were expired, to ſee 
the ſentence put in execution, found him playing, with his 
_ uſual calmneſs, at cheſs. When the executioner appeared, he 
ſtarted up with a chearful countenance, embraced his friends, 
and, taking his leave of them, told them, that he ſhould ſoon 
know whether or no the ſoul was immortal; that in the very 
article of his death he would particularly mind in what manner 
it abandoned the body, and after his death return to acquaint his 
friends with the ſtate of ſouls after their ſeparation. He then 
offered his neck to the executioner, with the intrepidity of a 
true hero ®. The emperor, if ſuch an inhuman madman de- 
ſerves that name, afliſted in perſon at.moſt executions ; ſo great 
was the delight he took in cruelty and bloodſhed ; but always 
cauſed the mouths of thoſe, who ſuffered in public, to be ſtopt, 
either with their cloaths or a ſponge, left they ſhould upbraid 
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conquered, fell down at his feet, as the glad 
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him with his wickedneſs *. He ſeldom ſuffered them to be 
diſpatched at once, deſiring they might feel themſelues dying, 
which was his uſual cxprefſion. While he was at table, he 
often cauſed criminals, and ſometimes innocent perſons, to be 
racked in his preſence, nay, and their heads to be cut off by a 
ſoldier, who did it with great ſkill and dexterity. Being once 
miſtaken in the name of a perſon, and caufing him to be exe- 


cuted inſtead of another, when he underſtood his error, *Tis no 


matter, ſaid he, he deſerved it as well as the other. Five of the 
gladlators, called re/1a717, becauſe they uſed in fighting certain 


nets, having yielded to the like number of ſecutores, who were 


their an tagonilts, he commanded them to be ſlain; but one of 
the H ve, ſnatching up his arms, killed all the conquerors. This 
action Caligula looked upon as eruel, lamented it in public, 


and loaded all thoſe with curſes who were ſo hard- hearted as to 


behold it, As he pretended to great ſkill in fencing, a famous 

gladiator, with whom he often fought in jeſt, Ne to be 

ators who were 

overcome ded to do. But his flattery coſt him dear ; for Caius, 
taking advantage of his fall, tabbed him with a dagger ; then 


with a branch of palm-tree, the ſymbol of victory, in his hand, 


he ran up and down triumphing, as if he had fairly ov ercome 


him. As one night at ſupper he burſt ſuddenly into a loud 
laughter, and the conſuls, who ſat near him, deſired with great 
reſpect to know the cauſe of his mirth; What makes me ſo 
morry, ſaid he, ts, that I can have both your throats cut with. 


the leaſt nod of my head. A victim being brought to the altar 


and ready to be offered, he appeared unexpectedly among the 


reſt in the habit of a prielt, and, lifting up the ax, as if he de- 
ſigned to kill the victim, he backed out the brains of the 
prieſt who ſtood by him. Having demanded of one, who had 


been baniſhed by Tiberius, and recalled by him, how he em- 


ployed himſelf in his exile, upon his anſwering, that he had 


conſtantly prayed for the death of Tiberius, that he might come f 


to the empire, he immediately concluded, that thoſe, whom 


he had baniſhed, prayed liæcwiſe for his death; and upon that 


_ preſumption diſpatched Officers to the Wands, with orders to put 


Tho FAY 
sf Macro 
and his 
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them all to the tword without mercy *. To theſe and innu- 


merable other acts of cruelty, pelated at length by Suetonius and 


Dion Caſſius, the latter adds the death of Macro and his wife, 


whom Lei 5 with the utmoſt ingratitude cauſed to be put to 


death this year. To Macro * was indebted both for bis life 


e empire, and had promiſed him the government of Egypt, 


the higheſt poſt to which a knight could aſpire. But, inſtead of 


x Idei ibid. c. 19. Sor. c. 30—34. 
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the promiſed reward, he ordered both him zmnd his wife, as ſome 
| hiftorians have written *, to diſpatch themſelves with their own 
hands. With them were put to death all their children, nay, 
and their ſlaves, ſo that not one of the whole family was left 
alive. Macro indeed, according to the character Tacitus gives 
us of him, deſerved ſo tragical an end, but not at Caius's 


hands. The true cauſe of his death was, if Phils is to be cre- 


dited, his uſing with more liberty, than the tyrant could en- 
dure, the authority which his eminent ſervices gave him; but 


Caius charged him with other crimes, and pretended, that, 


unmindful of his condition, he had cven ehallenged an equal 
ſhare in the ſovereign power. The next perſon he ſacrificed 


to his cruelty was M. Silanus, whoſe daughter he had married 


in Tiberius's reign, a man of a moſt illuſtrious deſcent, and 


highly eſteemed by all on account of his great experience in 
affairs, his prudence, and eminent probity. He took upon him 


to diſapprove Caius's wild meaſures, and ſuggeſt others to him, 


by which, if followed, he would have anſwered the expectation 


the public had entertained of him. But the jealous idiot, hav- 


ing a mighty opinion of his own abilities, and looking upon 
thoſe as his enemies who found fault with his meaſures, reſolved 


to lay hold of the firſt opportunity to rid himſelf of ſo trouble- 


ſome a counſellor ; which he did accordingly on the following 
occaſion. One day all on a ſudden he took it into his head to 
divert himſelf on the ſea. Silanus, who could not endure the 
agitation of the ſhip, begged to be excuſed from attending him: 
this Caius imputed to him as a great crime, pretending, that he 
remained aſhore with a deſign to ſeize on the empire, in caſe 
any misfortune had happened to him; and upon this groundleſs M 
pretext he obliged him to cut his own throat with a razor * (N). put to 


[Silanus 5 


The acath. 
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K) Julius Grecinus, father to the famous Agricola, had ſome 


time before been ordered by Caius to accuſe S:/anus, and put to 
death for declining that infamous office. Grccinus was a ſenator, 


no leſs famous for his eloquence, than his probity (26). Seneca often | 


mentions him, and tells us, that not having wherewithal to defray 


the charges of the public ſhows, which he was obliged to exhibit in 


virtue of his office, one Fabius Perſicus, a man of great wealth, but 
of an indifferent character, ſent him a very conſiderable ſum ; which 


he refuſed, anſwering his friends, who found fault with Lis unſea- 
{onable generoſity ; Huld you hade me 10 accept a fowvnr of one 


with whom [ ſhould not care to eat a nieal's meat? Rubelini, Who 


(20) Tacit, wit. Aerica!. 5 
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The death of Silanus was followed by that of many other per- 


ſons of great diſtinction, whom he condemned, under pretence 


that they had been acceſſory to the death of his mother or bro- 
thers; though his real motive was to ſeize on their eſtates; for 
he had already ſquandered away great part of the immenſe trea- 
ſure left him by Tiberius. This year about the month of July 


died his ſiſter Driſilla. She had been given by Tiberius five 
years before to L. Caſſius Longinus, and taken from him ſoon 
after by Caius, who lived publicly with her, as if ſne had been 


his own wife, and had, during his ſickneſs, appointed her to ſuc- 


ceed him in the empire v. He had maintained with her, as well 
as with his other ſiſters, if Suetonius is to be credited, a criminal 
converſation, even before ſhe was married. When ſhe died, ſhe 


was, according to Dion Caſſius o, the wife of M. Lepidus. That 


Writer gives us a very particular account of the extraordinary ho- 


nours conferred upon her by Cazzs after her death. She was im- 
mediately ranked amongſt the gods, and thenceforth ſtyled the 
goddeſs Druſilla, which impious title the proſtitute bears on ſome 


" Greek medals, which have reached ourtimes?.. A ſenator, by 
name Livius Geminus, declared in full ſenate upon his oath, that 
he ſaw her carried up to heaven®. Seneca rallies him with a good 
deal of humour upon this viſion, but nevertheleſs choſe rather 
to adore the divinity of Druſills, than incur the diſpleaſure of 
the prince. The emperor's paſhon for his ſiſter appeared no 
leſs fooliſh after her death, than it had been infamous during her 
life. He immediately left Rome, and, after having wandered 
ſome time up and down Campania, he paſſed over into Sicily, 
where he exhibited moſt magnificent ſhows, and repaired at 2 a 
vaſt charge the walls of Syracuſe, and ſome temples that were 
_ decayed with age. He ridiculed many things, which were 
looked upon by the S:cilians as miracles; but was fo terrified 
with the ſmoke and noiſe of mount Ætna, that he fled from 


v» Sver. c. 24. 0 D1o. p. 648. » Vide Gol rz. c 29 
4 Dio. ibid. | * 


had been conſul, but was a man of the ſame ſtamp with Perſcus, 
| ſent him a larger ſum than the other, which he likewiſe rejected: 
but Nubelius preſſing him, he begged to be excuſed, ſaying, Nez 
tber have ] accepted any thing of Perſicus (27). The ſame writer 
tells us elſewhere (28), that he was murdered by Cazus's orders, be- 
_ cauſe he was a better man, than was expedient for any one to be un 
der a tyrant. He wrote a book upon agriculture, which is quoted 
by Columella (29). Pliny likewiſe ranks him among writers (30). 


(27) Sencc. de ben, I. ii. c. 21. (28) Idem epiſt. 29. (29 


Columell. I. i. c. 1. (30) Plin. in hiſt. l. xiv, & xv. | 
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M:ſſena in the night, not having courage enough to watt till 
day appeared”. Upon his return to Rome, he put ſued the 
courle of his cruelties with more barbarity than ever. If any 
one betrayed joy, it was on account of the death of Druſilla; 
if ſorrow, it was on account of the divine honours that were 

aid her; and both were crimes againſt the ſtate, and puniſhed 
with death: infomuch, that they were all at a loſs how to 
comport themſelves, it being alike capital to mourn and to 
refoice *. 1 | 5 . 
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Caius had continued a widower ever ſince the death of Junia, Hi: marri- 
the daughter of S:lanus, But C. Calpurnius Piſo marrying one ages and 
Livia Oreſtilla, and inviting him to his wedding, when the azvorces. 


ſolemnity was over, he commanded the bride to be carried to 
his own palace, and there married her; but divorced her a 
few days after, and in the term of two years, or two months, 
as ſome will have it, baniſhed both her and Pu-, under pre- 
tence that they had lived together . Not long after he mar- 
ried Lellia Paulina, the grand- daughter of A. Lollius, whom 
Augustus, as we have related elſewhere, had appointed gover- 
nor of Caius Czar, when he ſent him into the eaſt. Lollia 


was already married to C. Memmius Regulus, governor of 
Macedm and Achaia; but Caius having heard in a private con- 


verſation, that her grandmother had been famous for her beauty, 
he immediately ſent for her, forced her from her huſband, and 
married her * (L) ; but in a ſhort time not only put her away, 
but threatened her with death, if ſhe either returned to her 
ſormer huſband, or married any other man *. We ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak of her in the following reign. _ . 
AND now the bloody monſter, finding no one dared to op- 
poſe his ſovereign will and pleaſure, notwithſtanding the many 
murders he daily committed, began to look upon himſelf as 


His pride 
and folly. 


' raiſed above the condition of a mortal man. To confirm him- 


ſelf in this ridiculous fancy, he is ſaid to have uſed the following 
no leſs ridiculous argument: As thoſe to whoſe care ſheep, 


oxen, and other cattle are committed, are themſelves neither 
ſheep nor oxen, but of a nature infinitely ſuperior to the con- 


r SEusc. ibid. SveT. e. 8. t Sgugc. ad Polyb. E. 36. 


SVET. e. . Sur. e. 25. Dio. p. 6465. Sent. ibid, 


Dio. p. 648. EuskR chron. Suer. & Dio. ibid. 
(L) Lollia Paulina was herſelf very remarkable for her beauty. 


5 Fliny tells us, that he ſaw her adorned with a prodigious quantity of 


_ pearls and emeralds, which had formerly belonged to her grand- 


father M. Lollius (31). | | 
(28) n 4. 1x. £36; 


vor. XIV. C dition 
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dition of thoſe animals; ſo thoſe who are ſet over all men and 
creatures in the world, ought not to be regarded as men, but 


reverenced like gods 7. He firſt betrayed this extravagant fancy 


at an entertainment with ſome foreign kings, who came to pay 


him homage. As ſome diſpute aroſe amongſt thoſe princes 


about the nobility of their extraction, Caius ſtarting up re- 
peated a verſe of Homer in the perſon of Ulyſſes ; Let there be 


but one king, one lord below ; and was for aſſuming immediately 


_ Claims di- 
wine ho- 
ours. 


the diadem, and changing the government into a monarchy. 
But being told, that he was already above all the kings and mo- 
narchs of the earth, he began from that time to challenge the 


| honours paid to the demi-gods, ſuch as Hercules, Bacchus, 


Typhon, &c. aſſuming the dreſs in which they were repreſented, 


and appearing ſometimes with a lion's ſkin about his ſhoulders, 


and a club in his hand, to perſonate Hercules; ſometimes with 


wings at his feet, and a caduceus in his hand, like Mercury, 


&c. But he ſoon thought it beneath him to be honoured only 
as a demi-god, and claimed the ſame worſhip that was paid to 
Apolls, Mars, and Jupiter himſelf; nay he cauſed the heads 
to be taken off their ſtatues, and his own to be put in their 
room. He often placed himſelf in the temple of Caſtor and 


 Pollux, between the ſtatues of thoſe brothers, to be adored by 


two fabulous deities, which he altered to the form of a portico, f 
that the gods themſelves, as he uſed to ſay, might ſerve him in 


all who came to offer their vows to them. He inlarged his 
palace, and brought one wing of it cloſe to the temple of thoſe 


quality of porters. He frequently changed his godhead, being 


one day a male deity, and another a female; ſometimes Jupi- 


ths im- 
prety, 


4 


ter, at other times Mars ; ſometimes Neptune or Apollo, and 
ſometimes Venus, &c. But above all, he liked to be called 


Jupiter, the head and chief of the Pagan deities ; and that he 
might be eſteemed a true Jupiter, he had inventions to imitate 
thunder and lightning; and when the thunder was ſuppoſed to 
fall, he uſed to throw a ſtone againſt heaven, with the impious 


defiance in Homer ; Do you take me from hence, or I'll take you. 


He often went to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and, 
placing himſelf by his ſtatue, ſometimes whiſpered to it, then 


laid his ear cloſe to it, as it were to receive an anſwer. Some- 
times he ſeemed to be very angry with Jupiter, and was once 


heard to tell him in a threatening ſtyle, that he would ſend him 
back inte Greece (M). At length being overcome by the im- 
Es reds OS portunity 


7 Pu1Lo, ibid. p. 1002. 


(M) Dion Car 4 tells us, that a Gaul, ſeeing him one day ſitting 
on a throne in the fizure of Jupiter, could not help burſting into 1 
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portunity of the gods, as he fooliſhly gave out, who defired 


his company, he joined his palace to the capitol by an arch 
built over the temple of Auguſtus; and ſome time after, that 
he might yet be nearer, he laid the foundations of a new houſe 
in the court of the capitol *. At length his pride, folly, and 


impiety carried him ſo far, that he would have a temple for 


himſelf, which he built at a vaſt charge, and dedicated to his 
own divinity, placing in it his ſtatue in gold, done to the life, 


and every day cloathed in the ſame robes which he himſelf 
wore. He likewiſe inſtituted prieſts and prieſteſſes to officiate 7, p;zure; 
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in his new temple, the greateſt and richeſt men in Rome, ſo prieſſis in 
great was their debaſement at this time, purchaſing the infa- honour of 
mous prieſthood with vaſt ſums; for Caius ſold it at ſuch an his own 


extravagant price, that his uncle Claudius, not having where- city. 


withal to diſcharge the debt, eight millions of ſeſterces, ſays 
Suetonius, which he contrafted on that occaſion, was obliged 


to ſurrender all his effects to his creditors, who publicly ſold 


them by auction . The ſacrifices, which his prieſts daily of- Temples 


fered him, were peacocks, pheaſants, Numidian hens, &c. built, and 


ſacrifices 


38 Sor T. c 22, & 52. Dio. p. 660, 661. PBIIL o. p. 1003. offered to 


2 Sver. in Claud. c. q. | | e 


loud laugh; which Caius hearing, called him to him, and aſked 
him, What do you take me for? For a great fool, anſwered frankly 
the Gaul. This affront, which would have coſt a ſenator or knight 


his life, Caius diſſembled in the Gaul, thinking it perhaps below 


him to exert his vengeance on ſo contemptible a perſon ; for he 
was by profeſſion a ſhoe-maker (32). He cauſed all the temples of 
Greece to be ſtript of their ſtatues, pictures, and other ornaments, 


which he conveyed to Rome, crouding with them his own temple, 


his palace, his villas, and his gardens (33). He ordered the famous 
| ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, done by Phidias, and had in great ve- 


neration by the Grecks, to be tranſported to Rome. We are told, 
that the ſhip, which was building for that purpoſe, was burnt by 


lightning ; and that as often as the workmen attempted to remove 
dhe ſtatue, a great noiſe was heard, like that of perſons deriding 


their attempt. Memmius Regulus, governor of Greece, who was 


charged to fee the celebrated ſtatue conveyed to Rome, wrote to 
Caius, acquainting him, that he could not obey his commands, on 
account of ſome extraordinary prodigies, and becauſe the workmen 


aſſured him, that if once removed, it would fall to pieces. Here- 


upon, in the tranſport of his rage, he abuſed and threatened 7a 
piter for daring to oppoſe his ſovereign will, and would have put 
to death Mimmius, had he not been firſt put to death himſelf (34). 


(32) Dio. p. 660, 661. (33) Philo lrgat. 1004. Joſeph. antig. 


Xx. c. 1. (34) Dio. p. 663. Foſeph. ibid. 
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And as though his other follies were not ſufficiently extravagant, 


he became at laſt prieſt to himſelf, and admitted to the ſame 


dignity his wife Cæſonia, whom he married the year following; 


and alfo his horſe, the moſt proper prieſt of all for ſuch a deity®. 


Beſides the temple which he built to himſelf in his palace, the 
ſenate decreed him another, which was begun in this, and 
ended in the following, year©. He ordered a temple to be 
erected to his godhead at Miletus, which might ſerve for all 
Aſia; and becauſe it was not finiſhed at the time he expected, 
he commanded a magnificent temple, which that community 
was building in honour of Apollo, to be conſecrated to himſelf . 
All nations, people, and cities, erected temples and altars to 
this new dis inity, ſacrificed victims, and ſwore by his name *. 


But none were more forward in paying him this impious wor- 


from him. 


The per ſe- 
cu ion o 
the Jews at 
Alcxan- 
dria. 


ſ:'p, than the inhabitants of Alexandria. The Fews alone, 
wuio were very numerous in that city, refuſed to bend their 
knees to the new idol, which brought upon them that cruel 
perſecution from the Ale ar:4rians, which we have deſcribed in 
our hiſtory of that nation. The diſtreſſed Jets diſpatched 
emUJUaſladors to Rome to lay their ſufferings before Caius, and 


beg his protection. At the head of this embaſſy was Philo, 


who gives us a very particular account of it, as we ſhall do 


This dreadſul perſecution happened in the ſecond year of 


the reign of the emperor Caligula and thirty-ninth of he 


chriſtian æra, while Egypt was governed by a Roman knight, 
named villius Flaccus, to whoſe baſe connivance it was chief- 


ly owing. Flaccus had governed that province with great re- 


putation, during the five laſt years of the reign of Tiberius, 


who had a particular value and kindneſs for him. But, upon 


Avillius 
Flaccus 
- courts the 


' favour of 


the Alex- 
andrians. 


the death of that prince and the acceſſion of Caligula to the 
empire, he changed his conduct, grew remiſs in the admini- 


ſtration of juſtice, and made it his whole ſtudy to gain the 


affections of the people of Alexandria, hoping by that means 
to recommend himſelf to the favour of the new emperor, 
whoſe reſentment he dreaded; and indeed not without reaſon, 


for he was no friend to the family of Germanicus, and was 


generally thought to have contributed to the diſgrace and death 
of Agrippina, the mother of Caligula. Three crafty Egyp- 


trans, Dionyſius, Lampo, and Iſidorus, who had been declared 


enemies to Flaccus, while he ruled with due ſeverity, being 
appriſed of his fears, remonſtrated to him, under colour of 


» idem in Calig. c. 22. DI. p. 660. Senec. de ira, I. iv. c. 22. 
© Dio in excerpt. Val. p. 673. #4 Idem, ibid. p. 670, 671. 
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friendſhip, that the ſureſt means of winning the hearts of the 
Alexcndrians was, to withdraw his protection from the Fews, 


of whom many thouſands lived in Alexandria, and to abandon 
t hem to the mercy of the Egyptians, who had ever borne an 


irreconcileable hatred to the Few:fh nation. This counſel 


Flaccus readily embraced, well knowing, that it would not 


diſpleaſe the emperor, whole hatred the Fews had provoked, 


for that people having the year before, in the month of 
Caligula's reign, decreed him all the honours which were con- 


ſiſtent with their religion, and conſigned the decree to Flaceus, 


that, by his means, it might be conveyed to the emperor, he, 
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by refuſing to acknowledge his pretended divinity. Beſides, Ino friend 
Flaccus was of himſelf, it ſeems, no friend to the 2 nation: oth 


inſtead of tranſmitting it to Rome, as he promiſed to do, ſup- 


preſſed it, which was doing them the greateſt unkindneſs ima- 
ginable, and drawing upon them the reſentment of a cruel and 


ambitious prince *. In the mean time, Agrippa, who had been 


ſet at liberty by Caligula, and declared king of the tetrarchy, 
which his uncle Philip had held, with the addition of that of 
Lyſanias, as we have related in our hiſtory of the [Fews®, ar- 
riving from Rome at Alexandria, on his journey to his new 


kingdom, was inſulted by the populace of that metropolis in an King A- 


outrageous manner, though, to avoid the concourſe of people, grippa in- 
he had entered the city by night . As Flaccus winked at theſe ſuited by 

inſults, inſtead of reſtraining them, the rabble grew more out- the eople | 
rageous; and, aſſembling in crouds, began, with great tumult of Alexan- 1 
and uproar, to demand, that the ſtatues of Caius might be 


placed in the Jetoiſb oratories, or places of prayer, of which 


1a. 


there were many in Alexandria, and all over Egypt. Flaccun 


not offering to oppoſe, but ſeeming rather to approve, the le- 
ſign, the rabble thronged immediately to the oratories, cut 


down the groves and trees about them, levelled ſome of them They * 


with the ground, and ſet fire to others; which, together with roy the 


the oratories, conſumed ſeveral noble monuments eretted by oratories of 
the emperors in honour of the Vetus, and a great many adjoin- the Jews, 
ing houſes. Such oratories as the rioters could not demoliſh, or profane = 


they profaned, by placing in them the emperor's ſtatues. In 


ing Caius, in a chariot drawn by four horſes, which had been 


formerly conſecrated to Cleopatra, the great-grandmother of 
the laſt queen of that name. They did not, as Phil obſerves, 


ſhew great reſpect for Caius, in dedicating to him what had 


2 Pr11.. in Flacc. p. 9581009. edit. Pariſ. 1640. > Hiſt. 
Unixerſ. vol x. p. 424. « Ibid. note P. # 


| becauſe the Jetus, who lived near them, were very numerous, 5 with 
the empe- 


the largeſt of them all they erected a ſtatue of braſs, repreſent- V Ha- 


eJews. 
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been formerly dedicated to a woman. But the merit, on 


which they laid the chief ſtreſs, was their increaſing the num- 


ber of temples conſecrated to his pretended deity, though 


even in that they did not ſo much regard his honaur, as the 


| ſatisfying of their own hatred to the Fews. The Alexandrians 


took care to acquaint the emperor with the tranſactions of each 
day, who is ſaid to have read their accounts with incredible 


ſatisfaction, partly becauſe he hated the Jews, and partly be- 
_ cauſe he believed the Alexandrians chiefly actuated, in afflict- 


ing the Fews, by a ſingere zeal for his honour . The exam- 
ple of Alexandria was followed by all the other cities of Egypt; 
in which province there were at this time a million of eus, 


and a vaſt number of oratories, of which the largeſt and moſt 


beautiful were ſtyled ſynagagues ©. They were all demoliſhed, 
conſumed by fire, or prophaned with the emperor's ſtatues. 
A few days after the Fews had been thus ſtript of their orato- 
ries, Flaccus publiſhed an edict, declaring all the Fews aliens 
at Alexandria, without allowing them time to make good their 


claim to the rights of citizens, which they had long enjoyed 


undiſturbed . The Jews, who were never famous for bearing 


jajuries with patience, when they could prevent or revenge 
them, made, in all likelihood, ſome efforts towards the main- 


taining of their rights; which, though Philo has not thought 


All the 


fit to mention them, gave probably occaſion to greater diſor- 
ders. For the Alexandrians, conſidering them as men aban- 


doned by the emperor to their mercy, laid hold of this oppor- 
tunity to vent their rage upon a people whom they had ever 
_ abhorred, and looked upon as enemies to the reſt of mankind. 


The city of Alexandria was at that time divided into five quar- 


ters, which took their names from the five firſt letters of the 
alphabet. In each of theſe ſome Jews dwelt, but two were 


almoſt intirely peopled by them, and thence called the quarters 


of the Jews. They were therefore by the outrageous multi- 


| Jews /ut tude violently driven out of all the other parts of the city, and 
1 in one confined to one quarter; the houſes, from which they had been 
quarter of driven, were plundered, and all their effects ſeized, as if they 


| the city. 


had been conquered in war. The rioters did not, ſays Philo, 
commit theſe robberies like thieves in the night, who are afraid 
of being brought to juſtice, but in the face of the ſun, ſhew- 
ing what they had taken to all they met, with as much confi- 


dence, as if it had been an inheritance or purchaſe : nay, they 
publicly divided the ſpoil in the market-place, in the preſence of 
thoſe very perſons whom they had plundered, adding mockery 


Puls. legat.c.g. * Evsxs. chron. p. 27, 28. "f PuiL9: 
in Flacc. p 972, 973. 
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to their violence. As Flaccus never offered to check or re- 


rain them, they broke open the ſhops and ware-houfes of the 
Fewiſh merchants, which were then ſhut on account of the 
public mourning for the death of Druſilla, the emperor's 
ſiſter; and thence conveyed away and fold to the beſt bidder all 
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their effects. Thus were the 7ews at once driven from their reiz 
habitations, reduced to beggary, and cooped up in a narrow ;-,e/ties 

corner of the city, where the 4lexandrians doubted not, but praiſed 
they would ſoon periſh, either by the inconveniencies of the hn the. 


place, for moſt of them were obliged to lie in the open air; or JS. 


dy famine, for they were allowed to carry no proviſions along 

with them; or by the infection of the air and want of free 
reſpiration, many thouſands of men, women, and children, 
being ſhut up in ſo cloſe and ſmothering a place. The Alexan- 
drians watched them narrowly night and day, to prevent them 


from making their eſcape. But, in the end, hunger prevail- 


ing over fear, ſeveral found means to withdraw either to the 


ſea- ſide, or to ſome remote burying- places; but ſuch of them 


as were diſcovered, were tortured in a moſt cruel manner, put 


to death, and their bodies ignominiouſly dragged through the 


ſtreets of the city. "Thoſe Jews who, not having any notice 


of the uproar, happened to come to the city from their country- 


houſes, were treated with the ſame cruelty, and hurried away 


to the torture, or torn in pieces by the enraged multitude. 


Some of the rioters lay night and day on the banks of the river, 


waiting there for the Few:/h merchants ; and as ſoon as any 
_ veſſel arrived belonging to that nation, they leaped into it, 
| ſeized the effects, and then burnt it, together with the owners. 
In ſhort, when Fews appeared in any part of the city, except 


the narrow quarter allotted to them, they were ſure of bein 


tortured, in a moſt barbarous manner, and maſſacred. The 


leaſt inhuman among the rioters diſpatched them with the 


| ſword, or with fire, often burning whole families, without re- 
ſpecting the old men, or pitying the infants ; and employing 
for fuel ſuch of their effects as no one thought worth purchaſ- 


ing. Others more cruel, to prolong the torments of thoſe 


unhappy wretches, having tied them to ſtakes, kindled round 
them fires of moiſt and green wood, fo that, after they had 
long borne the torment of a flow fire, they periſhed at length, 
ſuffocated with the ſmoke, when their bodies were but half 


burnt. Others, with ropes faſtened to their feet, were drag- 
ged through the ſtreets and public places of the city, the popu- 
lace inſulting their bodies even after they were dead, trampling 
them under foot, and mangling them with ſuch brutal cruelty, 
that not one member remaincd intire to entitle them to a fune- 


ral. They then, by way of mockery, pretended to bewail 


thoſe - 
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thoſe whom they had thus inhumanly butchered : but if any of 
their friends or relations lamented them in earneſt, they were 
immediately ſeized, whipped without mercy, and, after ſuffer- 
ing all the torments which cruelty itſelf could invent, con- 


demned to the ignominious puniſhment of the croſs. 


They are 
eruelly 
treated by 


Flaccus. 


Flaccus might, with one word, have put a ſtop to the fury 
of the populace; but he the whole time pretended ignorance of 
che very things he ſaw and heard. However, he ſent at laſt 


for the leading men amongſt the Zews, as if he deſigned to 


make up all differences between them and the people of Alexan- 


dria. The Jews had at Alexandria an ethnarch, or chief of 
their nation, whom Joſephus calls, as is commonly believed, 
elabarch d. They had likewiſe a council, which was eſtabliſhed 


by Auguſtus; and out of this Flaccus cauſed thirty- eight per- 
ſons to be ſeized, to be bound like criminals, ſome with cords, 


others with chains, and in that condition to be dragged through 
the great market-place to the theatre, where the people were 
celebrating the birth-day of Caius, and there, in the preſence 
of their enemies, to be whipt 


| them died ſoon after. In inflicting this puniſhment, he chofe 
the moſt ignominious method, (for differert methods were then 


in uſe) treating them as public thieves and robbers. Thoſe 
who outlived this cruel puniſhment were impriſoned and kept 
under cloſe confinement, till Flaccus himſelf was arreſted, that 


is from the thirty-firſt of Augu/?, which was Caius's birth-day, 


to the latter end of September. During this ſolemnity, which 


Many of 
them tor- 


tured and 


cruciſed. 


ſeems to have laſted ſeveral days, many Fews were crucified, 


after the people aſſembled in the theatre had diverted them- 


ſelves with ſcourging, racking, and torturing them at their 


pleaſure. With theſe ſcenes of cruelty they were daily enter- 
tained, till the Fews, either expiring on the rack, or hurried 


away to execution, gave room to dancers, players, and other 
_ diverſions in uſe amongſt the Romans; diverſions truly leſs 


horrible, but perhaps not more innocent. Such women as 


were ſuſpected to be Jetus were by the inſulting populace ſeized, 


carried into the market-place, and there expoſed naked to 


public view. Thoſe who proved not to be Jes were imme- 


ed: but if, on the contrary, they ad- 


imaginable, racked with all manner of torments, and put to a 


Eruel death. Such was the condition of the Fews at Alexan- 


_ EPatrr. in Flacc. p. 974—1010. & legat. c. q. h JOSEPH. : 


antiq. I. xix, c. 4. Evs8s. p. 22. 


ſo unmercifully, that ſome of 


Aria 


- 
* 


* 
Y 


diately diſmiſſed ; but to the Jewiſh women they cauſed hogs=- _ 
fleſh to be immediately brought, which if they eat, they too 

were diſmiſſed Wa 

hered to their law, they were expoſed to the greateſt indignities 
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Aria for the ſpace of about two months; for the perſecution 


continued to the feaſt of tabernacles. Philo, to whom we are 
indebted for this account, ſuffered, no doubt, with the reſt of 
his nation; for he too was an Alexandrian Few. We cannot 
help thinking his account ſomewhat exaggerated; and befides, 
are convinced, that the Jews gave ſome occaſion to the unheard- 
of cruelty of the Alen andrians, which he has not thought fit 
to relate. King Agrippa, upon whoſe arrival the tumult be- 
gan, did not in all likelihood continue long in a city where he 
had been fo ill received. However, during his ſtay there, he 
was informed of the decree formerly made by the Alexandrian 

| Fervs in honour of Caius, and procured a copy of it, which 
he immediately tranſmitted to Rome, acquainting the emperor 
at the fame time with the conduct of Flaccus, who had ſup» 


_ preſſed it. This provoked Caius to ſuch a degree, that he im- 


Flaccus 7s 


mediately diſpatched a centurion, by name Baſſus, with a band 7J;/zrac«d, 


of ſoldiers, to ſeize Flaccus. Baſſus arrived in a few days at 
Alexandria, and, landing by night, inquired for the officer 


who commanded the troops quartered in the city, with a deſign 
to impart to him the emperor's orders, that he might hold his 
men ready in caſe of any reſiſtance. A ſoldier, whom he met 


in the ſtreet, informed him, that the officer ſupped that night 


with Flaccus, at the houſe of one Stephanio. Hereupon the 


centurion ſent one of his ſoldiers in the _ of a ſlave to 


| Stephanio's houſe, who, upon his return, informed him, that 
Flaccus was attended only by a ſmall number of his domeſtics, 
and that no ſoldiers were to be ſeen in or about the houſe. 


Upon this intelligence, Baſſus immediately entered with all his 


men; and having left a party to guard the gates, went with the 
reſt directly to the banquetting-hall, where, to the great terror 
of the gueſts, he ſeized Flaccus, without meeting with the 
leaſt oppoſition, and carried him in bonds on board his veſſel. 
Flaccus ſtarting up, when the centurion firſt appeared, attempt- 


ed to make his eſcape; but finding himſelf in a minute ſur- 


rounded by armed men, he looked upon himſelf as loſt, and 


Arrcfled, 


and ſont to 


Rome; 


yielded. When news of what had happened was brought to 


the Jews, who continued till ſhut up in the ſame place, they 


did not at firſt give any credit to it, but looked upon it as a 


 Inare laid for them. However, conjecturing from the noiſe and 


uproar which they heard in the night, that ſomething extraor- 
dinary had happened, ſome of them ſtole out, and, upon their 
return, confirmed the joyful tydings, that Flaccus was certainly 


_ arreſted, Hereupon, with one voice, they returned thanks to 
the Almighty for their deliverance, paſſed the reſt of the night 


in ſinging hymns, and, upon the return of the day, went all 
in a body to the ſea- ſide, to renew there, as they had no ora- 


| tories | 
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tories where chey could aſſemble, their thankſgiving with more 
ſolemnity. Soon after, Baſſus ſet ſail with his priſoner, who, 
after having much ſuffered during the voyage, arrived at length 
at Rome, where he had the mortification to ſee himſelf accuſed 
by Iſidorus and Lampe, who, with their flattering ſpeeches, 
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had put him upon perſecuting the Jews. But his greateft 
enemy was the emperor himſelf, who, on this occafion aſ- 
ſuming the quality of judge, condemned him to banifhment, 


Where he 
75 condemn - 
ed to ba- - 
amen. for himſelf. The only favour which Lepidus, who was his 
friend and then very powerful at court, could obtain for him, 
was, that he ſhould be confined to Andros, and not to Gyara, 
purſuant to his ſentence, which was the moſt deſert and aban- 
doned iſland in the Archipelago. He was therefore ſent under 
a guard to Andros, and there ſhewn to the inhabitants, who 
were ordered to watch him, that he might not make his 
eſcape. Some months after, he purchaſed a ſmall farm, and 
Hud ſoon dere led a ſolitary and retired life, till he was, together with 
af'cr mur- the other exiles, maſſacred by Caius's orders. He defended 


dered, himſelf with great bravery againſt thoſe who were ſent to dit- 
patch him, but was in the end overpowered and cut in pieces. 
THe grievances of the Alexandrian Jeus did not end with 
the authority of Flaccus. The tumult ſtill continued, that un- 
happy people were ſtill cruelly inſulted by the enraged populace, 
and the magiſtrates of Alexandria refuſed to acknowledge the 
Fetus for cit! zens, ſince Flaccus had declared them aliens. Here- 
upon both parties reſolved to ſend deputies to Rome, and refer 
Philo s the deciſion of their controverſy to the emperor. At the head 
ſent with of the Jewiſh embaſly was Phils, and the celebrated Apion the 
the che- chief of the embaſſadors from the city of Alexandria. Phils 
radter of wes a Jew of the ſacerdotal race, and ſprung from one of the _ 
_ embaſ- moſt illuſtrious families of Alexandria, where his brother was 
Jad to alabarch, or the chief of his nation in that city k. Toſephus 
Cazus. calls 3 a perſon every-way extraordinary l; and truly his 
works were highly eſteemed both by the Chri/tians and Pagans, 
„ and he ranked amongſt the beſt writers of his time. He was 
| Seme ac- not only well verſed in the ſacred books, to which the whole 
_ count of knowledge of the Feros w:s, generally ſpeaking, confined, but 
7 and thoroughly acquainted with the philoſophy of the gentiles, and 
of Apion. 


ledge of the maxims and tenets of Plato and Pythagoras. 
applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the Platonic philoſophy, 
and with ſuch ſucceſs, that it was commonly ſaid at Alexandria, 
E':ther Plato imitates Philo, or Philo Plato. The philoſophers, 


i Pair in Flacc. p. 976-982. „Eusk B. I. ii. c. 4. Jos Pu. 
antiquit. wü. e. 109. Js Ern. antiq- 1. XVIil. c. 10. 


declared his eſtate and all his effects forfeited, and ſeized them 


thought to ſurpaſs all the philoſophers of his age, in the know- 


who a. 


— 


He 
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who flouriſhed in thoſe times, ſtyled him the ſecond Plate, ot, 
the Fewiſh Plato ®, Apion was likewiſe a man of great learn- 
ing. He was, according to ſome, a native of Oaſis in Egypt: 


according to others, of the iſland of Creta, now Candia. Be 


that as it will, he was preſented with the citizenſhip of Alex- 
aniria, and thence paſſed for an Alexandrian v. He is by ſome 
writers ſtyled Pleiſtonicus, which ſignifies, illſtrious for many 
viftorres o; but how he came by that name, we are no-where 
told. Suidas calls him Mochthus, perhaps inſtead of Mochthe- 
rus, Which ſignifies laborious ?. He was by profeſſion a gram- 
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marian ; for ſo were thoſe formerly called, who were well - 


verſed in polite literature. Julius Africanus ſtyles him the moſt 
inquiſit ive of all the grammarians ; and adds, that no one was bet- 
ter verſed in antiquities, or had made more diſcoveries . He was 
brought up by Didymus, a celebrated grammarian of Alex an- 


dria, and afterwards inſtructed by Apollonius and Euphanor r. 
le taught rhetoric at Rome under the emperors Tiberius and 


Claudius, and was eſteemed a man of great erudition, and well 
verſed in the Greek hiſtorians: his ſtyle was elegant and eaſy, 


but he is thought to have exaggerated the things which he re- 


lates to have been ſeen or heard by himſelf . He viſited all the ci- | 


ties of Greece, as Pliny informs us *, in the beginning of Clau- 
dius's reign, and was every-where received as a ſecond Homer. 
However, Seneca feems to have made no great account of his 


erudition, which chiefly conſiſted, as he writes, in the know- _ 
ledge of grammatical trifles. Of his works, and thoſe of Philo, 


TRE embaſladors were, according to Joſephus, three of : 
each ſide, but five according to Philo, who was one of them, 


and conſcquently is more to be depended upon, if we will not 


ſuppoſe with a modern writer u, who ſtrives ts reconcile Philo 


and Foſzphus, that two more were afterwards ſent by the Jews, 
and the like number by the Alexandrians. They ſet out from 
Alexandria in the midſt of winter; and arriving at Rome, were 


forced to wait there till the return of Caius from Gaul, which 


They ar- 


rive at 


Rome, 
and tranſe © 


happened on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt. The Fewijh embaſſa- mit a me- 


dors, in thę mean time, conveyed to the emperor, by means of morial to 


king Agrippa, who was then at Rome, a memorial, wherein he empe- 


they laid before him their deplorable condition, acquainted him 77, ten 
with the hardſhips they had undergone, aſſured him of their 4 Gaul. 
attachment to his perſon and government, and in a moſt ſubs 


= HIER. de vir. illuſt. & epiſt. 84. c. 11. Por. c. 10x. 


8 


Hiss, ibid. SUtpas, p. 37. Gir, l. v e. 14. l. 
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miſſive manner implored his protection. When the emperor 
returned to Rome, the Alexandrian embaſladors gained privately, 
with great ſums and larger promiſes, the famous Helics, who 
was by birth an Egyptian, had formerly been a flave, but was 


then in great favour with Caius, and his chamberlain. The 


Fewiſh deputies were no ſooner informed, that Helico had been 
gained over by their enemies, and did them all the ill offices with 
the emperor that lay in his power, than they ſtrove in their turn 


to bring him over to their intereſt ; but he would not hearken to 


any of their propoſals, nay, would not ſo much as allow them ac- 
ceſs to him. They therefore reſolved to apply directly to the empe- 
ror, and accordingly drew up a memorial, which was but an 
abſtract of the longer addreſs, which they had a little before 


Upon his tranſmitted to him by means of Agrippa. This they preſented 
return they to him in the field of Mars, as he was coming from the gar- 


preſent an- 


ot her me- 


morial to 


Fim. 


Thilo | 5 
rience had taught not to lay great ſtreſs upon fair words and 


peers his 


arnuneſs, 


Fr alarmed 


dens of his mother Agrippina. Caius received the embaſſadors 
with a chearful and ſmiling countenance, and ſignified to them 


with a ſign of his right hand, that he would befriend them; 


nay, he ordered Homulus, the introducer of embaſſadors, to 


acquaint them, that he would hear them himſelf, as ſoon as 
he was at leiſure. From this favourable reception, it was ge- 
nerally concluded, that the Jews would gain their cauſe, and 


triumph over their enemies. But Philo, whom age and expe- 


outward appearances, dreaded the effects of the emperor's pre- 
tended friendſhip, and reafoned with himſelf thus: Here are 


embaſſadors from all parts of the world, and why ſhould the 
_ emperor diſtinguiſh us from the reſt ? He knows we are Fetus, 
and conſequently, that we ſhould think ourſelves happy to be 
only treated like other nations. Can we reaſonably expect any 


extraordinary favour from a prince of another nation, or ſup- 


poſe that he has not a greater kindneſs for the Alexandrians than 
for us? He is partial to them without diſpute ; and for their 


ſake it is, that he is eager to determine the affair. I ſhould be 


glad he would prove an impartial judge; but am afraid we ſhall 
find him an advocate for them, and an enemy to us. In the 
mean time Caius, leaving Rome, went to ſee one of his magni- 


ficent palaces, which ſtood on the ſea-fide ; and thither the 


2 embaſſadors followed him, expecting every moment to 


called and heard by him, purſuant to the promiſe he made 
to them by Homulus. At Puteoli they were firſt informed of 


-t anorder the danger they were in, not only of loſing their cauſe againſt 
the Alexandrians, but of ſceing their religion and nation ut- 
terly extirpated, in virtue of the order which the emperor had 
tranſmitted to Petronius, governor of Syria, commanding him 
to ſet up his ſtatue in the temple of Jeru/elen;, Upon this in- 
| „ FED telligence, 


N wid by | 


„ 


ent e- 
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| tellivence, Phil, ſeeing no proſpect of ſucceſs as to the buſt- 


neſs with which he was charged, would have returned home 
with his collegues, could he have done it with honour. But 
though he now deſpaired of ſucceſs, yet he thought, that his 
dropping the ſuit might be looked upon as the effect of fear, 
1nd that his countrymen, who had ſent him, might with ſome 
reaſon complain, as if, through want of courage, he had be- 


trayed their caufe. However, the ſtorm which threatened the H- i: ad- 
Jos on account of the ſtatue of Caius ſoon blew over, and mitted to 
Phils was in the end admitted, with his collegues, to the em- % au- 
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peror's preſence. But they no ſooner appeared before him, dience. 


than, from the fierceneſs of his looks, they concluded, that the 
emperor intended to act not like a judge, but as an accuſer ra- 


ther, and a party. For, inſtead of adviſing with men of know- 


ledge and experience, and hearing both fides indifferently in 


their turns, eſpecially in a caſe of this conſequence, where the 


lives and liberties of ſo many men were at ſtake, and privileges 


diſputed, which for the ſpace of four hundred years had never ſo _ 
much as been called in queſtion, the tyrant gave them plainly to 


underſtand, that he did not defign to proceed according to the 


ordinary methods of law and juſtice. The emperor was then at a 
| ſmall diſtance from the city, paſſing a few days at two country- 
ſeats, which, it ſeems, ſtood very near each other, and had 
formerly belonged to Mecænas and Lamias. Having therefore 
_ commanded the gardens belonging to both houſes, and the ſe- 
veral apartments, to be opened, in order to view them, and 
entertain himſelf with the curioſities there, he ſent at the 


ſame time for the Few! and Alexandrian embaſſadors, who 


were introduced to him while he was thus employed. Phils 
and his collegues no ſooner came into the emperor's prefence, 


than they threw themſelves proſtrate at his feet, addreſſing him 


witlrthe titles of emperor and Auguſtus. Theemperor received 
„them, notwithſtanding the profound reſpect they ſhewed him, 

in ſuch manner, that they began to deſpair, not only of ſuc= _ 

ceſs in their embaſſy, but even of their lives. For, with angry 

| looks and a ſcornful ſmile, Are you not execrable wretches, ſaid 
he, declared enemies of the gods, ſince you have the impudence to 
diſpute a divinity that all the world acknowledges, and to ſet up 
_ againſt Caius à god whom you cannot ſo much as name? At the 
fame time, lifting up his hands towards heaven, he uttered ſuch _ 


blaſphemies, as Philo, who was ſtruck with horror in hearing Es 


them, dares not repeat. The Al-xandrian embaſſadors, con- 
cluding from this reception, that they had already gained their | 
cauſe, could not diſſemble their joy; and there was not one at- 
tribute peculiar to God, which they did not indiffcrently aſcribe 
to Caius, who was highly delighted with their flattery. In or- 
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der to provoke him ſtill more againſt the Fervs, Iſidorus, a 
crafty inſinuating ſlanderer, addreſſing the emperor, If you 4new, 
faid he, the mortal hatred which theſe men, and their whole na- 
tion, bear to you, you would abhor and deteſt them much more 
than you do. I hen all the world were offering up their vows 
and prayers for the faſt of your perſon, and the proſperity of 
your government, t 

ception, ſtood out with their uſual ſtubbornneſs and obſtinacy. At 
theſe words, the Fews cried out with one voice, that they were 
ſlandered, that they had offered hetacombs and ſacrifices for the 
happineſs of Caius and the empire; and that after they had 
ſprinkled the altar with the blood of the victims, they did not 
feaſt among themſelves, as moſt other nations do, upon the 


Meſh, but committed the whole ſacrifice to the ſacred fire: and 


this, added they, we have done upon three remarkable occa- 


ſions, upon your acceſſion to the empire, upon your recovery 


from that fit of ſickneſs which proved ſo ſenſible an affliction to 


moſt nations, and finally, for the ſucceſs of your arms in Ger- 


many. You did perhaps offer ſacrifices, replied Cajus, I allow 


it: but it was to another, not to me: and what honour do I 


receive from your ſacrificing to another ? "Theſe blaſphemous 


words ſtruck us, ſays Phils, with horror, and chilled the very 


blood in our veins. In the mean time, Caius hurried from one 


apartment to another, taking a view of all the rooms and offi- 
ces, finding fault where any thing was amiſs, and directing how 


it ſhould be mended. Thus he viſited every corner of both 


| houſes, the Zews being obliged all along to attend him, tho? 
_ Joſtled and derided by the whole company, eſpecially by their 


adverſaries, who were the whole time mimicking them, like 


buffoons on the ſtage : and truly the whole, ſays Philo, looked 
rather like a comedy, than a ſerious negotiation ; but as they 
were now at the mercy of the tyrant, who was both their 
judge and their enemy, they had no defence left them but ſilence , 
and patience. After Caius had given ſome neceſſary orders 
about his buildings, he turned to the Jews, and gravely aſked 
them, Why they ſo much ſcrupled eating hogs-fleſh ? Here- 


upon the whole company, ſome out of flattery, others becauſe 
they were diverted with the queſtion and mockery, burſt into 
ſo loud a laughter, that ſome of Caius's officers were highly 


_ offended at the liberty they took, thinking it inconſiſtent with 
the reſpect due to the majeſty of the prince. To the empe- 
ror's queſtion the Jews anſwered with great reſpect, that ſeve- 
ral people and places had their ſeveral faſhions and cuſtoms, and 
that their adverſaries were prohibited ſome things as well as 
they: ſome people, for inſtance, ſaid one of them, abſtain 
from lamb. Very well, replied Caius, merrily; I cannot 


blame 


7 alone, I mean all the Jews without e- 


|. 
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plame them; for lambs-fleſh is not very ſavoury. After the 
emperor had thus rallied and ridiculed them for ſome tim 
che end he aſked them all on a ſudden in a paſſian, Wa 
they had to the privileges of Alexandrian citizens, and t 
ſreedom of that city? Hereupon they began to lay be? 
their reaſons; but he, finding they were of great ffreny'' . 4 
not knowing how thoſe which they had already alledę 

be well confuted, ſtarted up in the midſt of their d. b 
and ran into a great hall; where, after he had walked a a 


he cauſed the windows to be ſhut ; and then returning - 


Teroa embaſſadors, he aſked them with an air more c.npo!: 


What they had to ſay? But they had ſcarce begun to ſpe 


when Caius, inſtead of hearkening to them, left tim agai'1, 


and ran in great haſte into another room, to ſee ſevera! originals 


done by the moſt famous painters of antiquity. The 7ews, 
finding themſelves fo often interrupted, and expecting nothing 
from ſo mercileſs a tyrant but immediate death, had recourſe to 
the true, for protection againſt the pretended, god. Their 
prayers were heard, and Caius, without further outrages, di- 


miſſed them, ſaying, Theſe men are not ſo wicked, as igno- 


rant ayd unhappy, in not believing me to be a god. Tha 
Jewiſb deputics departed, reckoning themſelves fortunate in 


having thus eſcaped with their lives ſafe; not that they dreaded 


any kind of death, ſays Philo, which, had it been any-ways 


conducive to the preſervation of their law, they would with 
great pleaſure have embraced; but becauſe their deſtruction 


would have been inevitably attended with the utter ruin ot 


| thoſe who had ſent them. As for the ſubject of their embaſſy, 
they could not promiſe themſelves a favourable ſentence from 


a judge, who would not ſo much as hear them, being Eighly 


incenſed againſt their whole nation, as the only people ſubject 
to Rome, who refuſed to acknowledge his divinity. They 


continued in the city, waiting with the greateſt anxiety imagin- 
able for the deciſion of their cauſe; for upon the ſentence, 


| which the emperor might think fit to pronounce, depended the 
| fate of the whole Jetbiſß nation, who would be every-where 
| perſecuted and ſtripped of their effects, privileges, oratories, 


c. if the emperor ſhould countenance the Alexandrians in 


their cruel and unwarrantable proceedings againſt them.. Fo- 
. ſephus ſeems to ſpeak of another audience granted by Caius to 
the Jewiſh and Alexandrian embaſſadors ; wherein Apion in- 


veighed with great bitterneſs againſt the Jetus, alledging many 


things againſt them; but his main charge was, that whereas 
temples and altars were erected to Caius by all other nations, 


Pult o, ibid. p. 1019 —1043. 


and 
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and the ſame adoration paid to him as to the reſt of the gods, 
the Jews alone obſtinately refuſed either to conſecrate images 
to him, or to ſwear by his name. When Philo was about to 
reply in behalf of the Fews, Caius in a great rage commanded 
him to be ſilent, and with dreadful menaces bid him be gone. 
Hereupon Phils, turning to his collegues, Let us take courage, 
ſaid he; now Caius is againſt us, God will be for us 5, What 
ſentence Caius pronounced in the end, we find no-wheic re- 
corded: all we know is, that, during his whole: reign, the 
Fews were grievouſly perſecuted and oppreſſed by the Aleran- 
arians®; and that Alenander Lyſimachus, brother to Philo, 
and alabarch of the /lexandrian Fetus, was, by Caius's orders, 
committed to priſon, and there detained till he was diſcharged 
by Claudius; upon whoſe acceſſion to the empire, the Jets, 
notwithſtanding their boaſted patience, betook themſelves to 
arms, which occaſioned a great tumult at Alexandria. Ciau- 
dius, upon the firſt tidings of the commotion, wrote to the 


governor of Egypt, injoining him to appeaſe it; and, at the 


requeſt of the two kings, Agrippa and Herod, enacted an 


_ edit, which he ſent to Alexandria, confirming to the Fews all 


the privileges they had ever enjoyed in that city, and declaring 
all the proceedings of Caius againſt them null and void i (E). 


 JosEPH antiq. I. xviii. c. 10. Þ Idem, l. xix.c. 4. * Idem, 


ibid. 

E) To this relation we ſhall ſubjoin a ſuccinct account of the 
Works of Plilo and of Apion. Philo deicribed in five books the 
evils ſuffered by the Jexvs under Caius; and theſe books, as he 
made frequent digreſſions in them upon the vices of that prince, he 
ſtyled ironically, Of the wirtues of Caius (1). Of theſe five books 


£u/ebius takes that which has reached our times, under the title of 


Philo' embaſſy rs Caius, to be the firſt (2). Photius ſtyles it, Caius 
 &lamed(;). The ſecond of theſe five books is, according to both 


theſe writers, that which is commonly known by the title of Philo 


againſt Flaccus, and which Photius calls Flaccus blamed (4). How- 


ever, the book againſt Haccus ſeems to have been written before 
that of his embaſly ; ſince, in the end of the latter (5), he tells us, 


that he has already deſcribed the ine xpreſſible calamities ſuffered by 


the Alexandrian eus; and theſe calamities are the chief ſubject of 


his book againſt Flaccus. The three other books, or parts of that 
work, have been long ſince loſt; for Photius ſeems to have been 
_ acquainted with no other, but the two above-mentioned, books 


written by P-:/z on that ſubject {6'. Phils is ſaid to have read 
(1) Euſeb. I i. c. 5.6 18. (2) Euſeb.c.5.& 6. (3) Phet. 


©. 105. (4) Eujeb. & Phet. ibid. (5) Philo in legat. p. 1043. 
(6) Po. hift. Gre. l. ii. c. 7. +: 


them 
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them during the reign of Claudius in full ſenate, when they were 
heard with uncommon applauſe, and ordered to be depoſited in the 
public library (7). The author ſeems to addreſs himſelf to the 
emperor Claudius in his book againſt Haccus. St. Jerem mentions 
in his catalogue ſeveral books written by Phil; ; but of theſe (which 
is very ſurpriſing) takes not the leaſt notice. The reader will find 
in Euſebius (S) and St. Jerom (9) a catalogue of his other works upon 
the ſcripture, and various different ſubjects. Euſebius commends 
the ſublimity of his thoughts in explaining the ſcripture (10); and 
Origen writes, that moſt of his books upon the law of Mo/es were 
generally eſteemed by men of learning (11). Photius, on the con- 
trary, thinks he frequently neglects the obvious and literal, to hunt 
after an allegorical, ſenſe (12). The ſame writer obſerves, that 
Philo often follows opinions contrary to the principles of the Few 
religion, and that he does not ſeem to diſapprove the ſuperſtitious 
honours paid to the emperor Auguſtus. St. Ferom aſcribes to him 
the Greek interpretation of the proper names in the pentateuch and 
the prophets (13. Some writers will have him to have been like- 
wiſe the author of a Latin hiſtory, containing the moſt remarkable 
incidents from the creation to the reign of Saul; but others think 
that work, which often contradicts the ſcripture, altogether un- 
worthy of Philo (14). St. Jerom ſays, that ſome ancient writers 
aſcribed to Philo the book of wiſdom (15); but that he was not the 
author of that book, is plainly ſhewn by a modern writer of no 
mean character (16). Some writers tell us, that, in the reign of 
_ Claudius, he became acquainted with St. Peter at Rome, and con- 
tracted a friendſhip with that apoſtle (17) ; nay, Photius adds (18), 
that he embraced the chriſtian religion, and afterwards renounced it 
upon ſome diſcontent. But the tilence of all other writers, with 
reſpect to this particular, makes us queſtion the truth of what PHH. 
tius aſſerts. | DD | . 
Aizdion wrote ſeveral books (19), of which we find one only quot - 
ed by the ancients, namely, his hiſtory of Egypt, containing a par- 
ticular and diſtinct account of all the curioſities and antiquities of that 


country. Euſebius (20) and Tatian (21) cite ſome paſſages out of 


the fifth book of this work, which was in all likelihood the laſt, 
As all the Alexandrians bore an irreconcileable hatred to the Fewws, 
no wonder that Apion filled his writings with falſe and ſlanderous 
accounts of them; which Foſephus with great erudition confutes in 
a book, which he publiſhed againſt him and other pagan writers, 

in defence of the Jcaus, and intituled, An anſwer to Apion. Se- 


7) Euſeb. l. ii. c. 18. (8) Lem, ibid. (9) Hier. de vir. 
illuſt. c. 11. (10) Idem, ibid. (11) Orig. in Matth. p. 369. 
(12) Phot. c. 105. (13) Hier. nom. Hebr. c. 3. (14) Fof.. 
ibid. J. ii. c. 7. (15) Hier. epiſt. Cxv. (16) Du Pin reponſe 
auremargue de pere de &. Vanne. (17) Eufeb. .. Hier. 
4e vir. illuſt. c. 11. (18) Phot. c. 105. (10) Suid. p. 356. 
Aul. Gel p. 146. Plin. l. xxxvii. c. . (20) Euſeb. prep. evang. 

„ (21) Tatian. orat. ad Græc. p. 172, | 
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Taz following year, Caius reſumed the faſces, having for 
his collegue Lucius Apronius Ceftanus (N), but held them only 
thirty days fo When he entered upon his conſulſhip, and alſo 
when he reſigned it, he took the uſual oaths, like a private ci- 
tizen; but while he thus affected popularity, he filled the city 
with blood and ſlaughter, cauſing thoſe very perſons, who had 


Dio. p. 649. SVET.c. 17. Tacir. annal. 6. c. 4. Norris 
ep. con. p. 28. | | 5 


veral perſons ſeeming to queſtion the truth of what he had advanced 
in his Jewih antiquities, alledging, that if the race of the cas 
was as ancient and illuſtrious as 7e/-phus makes it, the Greek hiſto- 
rians would have taken notice of them, he undertook another work, 
wherein he not only ſhews, that ſeveral hiſtorians have mentioned 


the Jews, but confutes the calumnies publiſhed againſt them by 


divers authors, eſpecially by Apion. This work is by Euſebius (22) 
and St. Feram (23) intituled, Of the Jewiſh antiquities. Apion not 


only ſtrove to diſcredit the Feavs in his hiltory of Egypt, but wrote a 


book, of which they were the only ſubject (24), filled with calum- 


nies againſt that nation, falſhoods, and accounts altogether fabu- 


lous ; which Joſephus. confuted, after he had ended his antiquities. | 
Apion, after having in his writings derided circumciſion in a moſt 
ſcurrilous manner, was himſelf by a diſtemper obliged to ſubmit to 


it, but to no effect; for the wound putrifying, he died ſoon after, 
by a juſt judgment, ſays Joſephus, in great miſery and torments (25). 


The famous ady.n-ure of a ſlave named Audroclis, who was nouriſh - 
ed, during the ſpace of three years, by a lion, whom he had cured 


of a wound, and by the ſame known in the fight of all Roe, when 
he was expoſed in the amphitheatre to be devoured by the wild 
| beaſts, muſt have happened about this time; for Apion, as quoted 


by Alus Gelfius (26, aſſures us, that he was an eye-witneſs of that 


ſurpriſing and affecting ſcene ; and adds, that the grateful lion was 


ſaved, and the ſlave preſented with his liberty. | 

N) Cſianus held the canſullhip till July, with Sarwvinus, or ra- 
ther Sanquinias Maximus, governor of Rome, who had been ſubſti- 
tuted to Caius. Sanguinius had been likewiſe conſul under Tiberius, 
but in what year we find no-where recorded (27). Cn. Domitius 
Corbulo was alſo conſul at this time, from the firſt of July, as is 


commonly believed (28), to the fourth or ſecond of Srprember, when 


Caius ignominiouſly depoſed both conſuls (29). Corbulo's collegue 


was ſa affected with the affront, that he laid violent hands on him- 


ſelf, and Caius named in his room Domitius Afer, a celebrated 


orator (39). 


(22) Eultb. prep. evang. { iii. e. g. (23) Hier. vir. illuft 
e. 13. (24) Euſeb. p. 490. Juſt. orat. ad Grac. p. 9, 10. 
(25) Foſeph. in Ap. l. ii. (26) Aul. G. ll. l. v. c. 14. (27). 


Dio. J. Ix. p. 651. (23) Goltx. faſt. p. 238. (29) Dio. 


161d. 9. 665. Sues, c. 25. (30% Goltz. ibid. 
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been impriſoned by Tiberius, and by himſelf ſet at liberty, to be 


dragged to priſon again, and executed for the pretended crimes 


with which they had been charged in the former reign Es. The 
people not aſſiſting at the ſhows, which he exhibited almoſt 
every day, with the aſſiduity he expected, he commanded the 

ublic granaries to be ſhut up, with a deſign to ſtarve them, 
and laid hold of all opportunities that offered todo them what miſ- 
chief he could. Once in particular he cauſed them all to be 
driven by his guards out of the circus, on which occaſion great 
numbers of the common people were cruſhed to death in the 


throng, and above twenty knights, and as many women of 


diſtinction. At another time, becauſe they did not declare for 
the gladiators whom he favoured, he cauſed the fails, which 


covered the amphitheatre, to be taken down ; and having thus 
| expoſed them to the ſcorching heat of the ſun, he threatened 
with preſent death ſuch as ſhould offer to ſtir db. Nay, the ac- 
clamations of the people in the theatre differing one day from 


his, he uttered the inhuman wiſh, that the whole Roman peo- 
ple had but one neck, that he might diſpatch them all at a blow. 


He often wiſhed for ſome great calamity, as if the monſter him- 
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ſelf had not been curſe and calamity enough. He envied Au- 


guſtus the happineſs of an army maſſacred, and Tiberius the fad 


diſaſter at Fidere, where fifty thouſand perſons were maimed, | 


or periſhed by the fall of an amphitheatre. In ſhort, declaring 
| himſelf an open enemy to his people, he often made uſe of the 
expreſſion of the old tragedian : Orderint dum metuant, Let 


them hate me as much as they pleaſr, ſo they do but fear me. On 
the other hand, the people conſidering him no longer as their 


revenged on him, riſing up, abandoned the ſhows, which he 
was exhibiting at an immenſe charge; which piqued him to ſuch 


_ lawful ſovereign, but as their implacable enemy, one day, to be 


a degree, that he immediately left Rome and retired to Campa- 
nia, whence he did not return to the city till the feaſt of his 


ſiſter Druſilla, which he ſolemnized with extraordinary magni- 
ticence i. Hiſtorians this year take notice of the fooliſh regard 
he paid to one of his horſes, named Incitatus, whom he often 
invited to his table, fed with gilt oats, and preſented with the 
moſt delicious wines in cups of gold. His ſtable was all of marble, 


dis manger of ivory, his collar of pearls, and his coverings of 


rich purple. He appointed him a great number of attendants, 
and ſupplied him with furniture no leſs magnificent than his own, 


that he might receive and entertain, in a manner ſuitable to his 
rank, ſuch as came to wait upon him; for he was a member of 


the college of Caius's prieſts, and collegue to Claudins, to Cæ- 


Dio. ibid. » SUET, c. 26. + Dro p. 50. Ses r. c. 30: 


17 ſonia, 


The fooliſh 
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ſonia, and to the chief nobility of Rome; nay the emperor de- 
ſigned to raiſe him to the conſulſhip, and would have honoured 
him, as was commonly believed, with that dignity, if he had 
lived longer *. x 


Caius had hitherto diſapproved of Tiberius's conduct, and 


ſeemed to be greatly pleaſed with the invectives that were 
uttered againſt him. But this year, coming one day to the 
ſenate, he told the conſcript fathers, that he, who was empe- 


ror, might well cenſure the meaſures of his predeceſſor; but 


that it ſeemed very ſtrange to him, that they ſhould preſume 
to find fault with one who had governed them as their lord and 


His odd ſovereign. You inveigh again/t him, ſaid he, as a tyrant, for. 


eech to having put many worthy citizens to death, without reflecting that 


the ſenate. you yourſelves are znvolved in the ſame guilt, ſince he cauſed none 


to be executed, who had not been firſt convicted by your evidence, 


and condemned by your decrees. Since you honoured him ſo much 


during his life, it ill becomes you thus to inſult his memory after 


his death. Your conduct ſhews me what I may expect from you , 


_ when I am gone. Having ſaid many things to this purpoſe, in 
the end he upbraided the whole ſenate as the creatures and depen- 


dents of Sejanus, as the betrayers of his mother and brothers, as 
a herd of mean-ſpirited ſlaves and flatterers, and concluded with 
Introducing Tiberius, addreſſing him in the following terms: 
Lou have faid nothing, O Caius, but what I have by long ex- 
. perience found to be true; deſpiſe them therefore as unworthy 
of your eſteem and affection, and uſe them with all the ſeverity 


they deſerve. They all hate you in their hearts, wiſh for your 
death, and will affaffinate you, if they can with impunity. Lay 


aſide therefore all hopes of winning their affections, deſpiſe 


their impotent rage, and employ all your thoughts about your 
own ſafety: whatever moſt conduces to that, is moſt juſt and 


_ Equitable. By this means you will have nothing to fear, you 


will enjoy your pleaſures in ſafety, and at the ſame time be he- 
noured by them ; for they have not the courage to oppoſe you. 
If you ſtudy to gain their affections, you may perhaps acquire 


an empty reputation, which will die with you; but muſt reſign 


your power, which will offer them an opportunity of attempt- _ 
ing upon your life, and deſtroying you; for the yoke of ſove- 
reignty is ever grating; a prince is honoured fo long as he is 


” 1 | dreaded; when he is not feared, he is deſpiſed; and woe to 
1 of that prince, whoſe ſubjects are more powerful than he l. Carus 
having thus ſpoke, revived the law of treaſon, and withdraw- 


Mei . . : 
1 ing from the ſenate, retired forthwith into the country. The 
* Dio. p. 650. Svgr. c. 353. 2! Dio. ibid. p. 652. 
Spor. c. 30. 8 5 | 


ſenators, 
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ſhew his power and greatneſs, and that he was able to walk up- 
on the ſea as well as the land, he cauſed an infinite number of 
ſhips to be gathered together in all parts, and a great many neẽ- 


nient inns on the bridge for the reception of the emperor and 


Caay. 19. The Roman Hiſtory. 
ſenators, thunder-ſtruck with ſuch an unexpected ſpeech, and 


in the mtmoſt conſternation on account of the dangers that 
| threatened them; for who had nat exclaimed againſt Tiberius? 


were not capable of coming to any reſolution that day; but the 
following long ſpeeches were made in commendation of ſo mer- 
ciful, ſo gracious a prince, who after ſuch juſt and well deſerved 
reproaches, had been ſo generous as not to exert his ven- 


geance: they enaCted a decree, ordering the day, on which he Theſlaviſh 


made this memorable ſpeech, to be yearly ſolemnized with ſpirit of 
victims and ſacrifices as a feſtival ; and heaped innumerable other the ſenate. 

honours upon a prince, who had given ſuch glaring inſtances _ 
of his clemency and good-nature. One would think that ſuch 


praiſes muſt have paſſed for ſatire and mockery. But ambition 


is a credulous paſſion : Caius was highly pleaſed with ſuch ho- 
nours and praiſes ; but nevertheleſs put afterwards many of 


thoſe to death, who had ſpoken ill of Tiberius, though he hated 


all who ſpoke well of him m. 5 
Tuls year is alſo remarkable for the famous work which Caius 


| Caius undertook at Puteoli it is difficult to determine which builds @ 


| — = 1 rn bridge up- 
was greater, the folly or the extravagancy of the attempt. To 0 


ones to be built, which were all brought into the bay of Baiæ 


and Puteoli in Campania. There from the point of Baie to 


the oppoſite ſhore of Puteoli they were placed in two rows in The eg 
the form of a creſcent, being faſtened and moored together pence and 
with anchors, chains, and cables. So many ſhips were em- extrava- 


ployed in this fooliſh undertaking, that none being left to con- gance of - 
vey corn to Rome, the city was greatly diſtreſſed by famine, it under- 
which continued to the reign of Claudius, and, to the great faking. 


ſatisfaction of Caius, ſwept off daily great numbers of the peo- 
ple. Seneca tells us, that when Caius was killed, there was 
not ſufficient corn in the public granaries to maintain the people 


eight days longer». When the ſhips were well faſtened and 


ſecured, vaſt quantities of large planks and boards were laid 
over them, and covered with earth. Then to make this ſty- _ 
pendous work the more magnificent and ſurpriſing, he fent for 

an infinite number of artificers and workmen, =. 4 at an im- 


menſe charge, and with incredible expedition, Caius puniſhing | 


the leaſt remiſſneſs with preſent death, built houſes and coave- 


his numerous retinue. Into theſe public houſes was conveyed 


= Dio. ibid. u Idem, p. 652. Sver. c. 37. Jost rk. antiq. 
I. xix. c. 1. e Sknsc. de brew. vit. e. 18. | 


freſh 
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freſh water in pipes from the land, Cans taking delight in ſuch 
things only, as to others ſeemed impoſſible. When this won- 
derful work was completed, Caius repaired to it with all the 
great lords of Rome, being attended by immenſe crouds of 
people who flocked from every quarter to behold this mighty 
Upon his arrival at Baie he offered ſolemn ſacrifices 


to the gods, eſpecially to Envy, leſt the other deities ſhould be 


ing, that he had turned the night into day, as well as the ſea 


touched with jealouſy in ſecing their glory eclipſed by his. 
Then proudly adorned with magnificent robes of gold, and 


armed with the breaſt-plate of Alexander the Great, having a 


Civic crown on his head, accompanied with the great oilicers ; of 
his army and all the nobility of Rome, he mounted on horſe- 
back, and entering upon the bridge of Baiæ, rid with an aw- 
ful majeſty to Puteoli. There he reſided the remaining part of 


the hay, and the following night, when with an infinite num 
ber of torches, lanthorns, and other lights placed in different 
parts of the work, the ſea, the neighbouring mountains, and 


the ſhore, were dhuminated to a vaſt diſtance, Caligula boaſt- 


into land. The next day he appeared in the habit peculiar to 


the charioteers in the circus, and in a chariot drawn by two 


ſtately horſes, being attended by young Darius, the Parthian 


' hoſtage, a ſquadron of his guards, in bright armour, and a - 


great train of his friends, magnificently attired, and likewiſe in 


their chariots, he ſet out on his return to * but halted 
about the middle of the bridge; and there, aſcending a magni- 


ficent throne, made a ſolemn oration in praiſe of his own ex- 


ploit in riding ſo many miles upon the ſea, and of the pains and 


care taken by his ſoldiers and workmen, among whom he di- 
He ſpent all the day and the next 
Night in this place, revelling and banquetting with his friends ; 


Cauſes 
many per- 
ſons to be 
thrown 
tuto the ſea. 


ſtributed large rewards. 


and when be began to be heated with wine, that he might per- 


form ſome memorable action before he left his bridge, he all on 


a ſudden cauſed great numbers of people to be thrown into the 
ſea without diſtinction of friend or foe, noble or ignoble ; and 


when they attempted to climb up into the veſſels, he ordered 


them to be thruſt off; ſo that many periſhed, though the far 


greater part ſaved themſelves, however drunk, by ſwimming, 
the ſea proving extremely calm and ſmooth the whole time, 


which Caius fooliſhly aſcribed to the reſpect Neptune had for 


him as a more powerful deity ”. After this Cazus returned to 


Rome, and entered the city in triumph, for having overcome, 


28 he boaſted, nature > itſclt. 


Upon his departure, the bridge, 


Pio. p. boa. Sore.) e. 37, 19. Joszrn, antlq. I. xviii. c. 6. 
& l. xix. c. 1, Stu brev. vit. 0 18, 
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as Dion Caſſius ſeems to inſinuate d, was immediately broke 


to ſuch an extravagant undertaking, authors are not agreed (O). 


impoſts, as had never before been heard of. He would not act ions. 


in the following terms; To him and his poſterity, unleſs he was 


45 exempt from ſome tax or other. For all actions at law, in 
v hat place ſoever commenced, he exacted the fortieth part of 
the thing in controverſy, and laid heavy fines on ſuch as were 


_ Caius had been put upon this undertaking by certain aſtrological pre- 


father lived under Caius, and had this intelligence from perſons who 


Cuae, x79, The Roman Hiſtory. 


down, and the ſhips employed in it reſtored to the owners. 
In ſuch wild and uſeleſs attempts did Caius ſquander away in 
the ſpace of two years, beſides his ordinary revenues, the im- 
menſe treaſure left by Tiberius, amounting to eighteen mil- 
lions of our money. As to the motive, which prompted him 


Caius having by this and man; other extravagancies exhauſt- His ava- 
ed and drained his exchequer, he betook himſelf to all manner rice and 
of rapine, inventing ſuch kinds of penalties, confiſcations, and enormous 


allow any one to be legally a citizen of Rome, whoſe grant ran 


his ſon, pretending that the word poſterity did not extend beyond 
that degree ; ſo that moſt of the Roman citizens were obliged 
to purchaſe their freedom anew. He declared the wills void of 
all, from the beginning of Tiberius's reign, who had not named 
either that prince or himſelf amongſt their heirs. Hereupon 
ſeveral perſons named him in their wills amongſt their friends 
and children, which he knowing, cauſed them under ſeveral 
pretences to be put to death, that he might receive his ſhare the 
ſooner; nay, he was heard once to ſay, that it was a great pre- 
ſumption in them to live, and keep him out of his inheritance. 
No commodity whatever, not even the neceſſaries of life, were 


convicted either of compounding or dropping the ſuit. He en- 
ated a law, injoining all artificers, labourers, porters, carriers, 


* Dio. d. 


() Some write, that he built this bridge in imitation of Xerxes, 
who laid a wonderful one over the Helle/pont, as we have related in 
our hiſtory of Pera. Others ſay, that being then upon the point 
of invading Germany and Britain, he deſigned to terrify them with 
the report of ſome extraordinary work. But Suetonius tells us, that 
when he was but a boy, he was informed by his grandfather, that 


ditions of the celebrated Thraſyllus, who, finding Tiberius unreſolv- 

ed as to his ſucceſſor, yet more inclined to his own grandſon than 

to Caius, told him, It was as hard a matter for Caius to be emperor, 
as it gc for him to ride over the gulph of Baiz. Suetonius's grand- 


vere in high favour with him (62). 


(62) Sue. c. 194 120 
* 
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Turns his 

palace into 
a brothel 

| and a gam- 
| ing-houſe. 


money for his ſtake, he went down, and cauſed ſeveral noble- f 


while they ſat playing for ſmall ſums, he had won fix hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces. 
effects of the condemned perſons, and oblige the rich citizens 
to buy them at the price he was pleaſed to ſet upon them; 
which was ſo high, that many noble families were by that 
means reduced to poverty. He forced, not to mention others, | 
a wealthy citizen, by name Apollonius Saturnizzs, to pay nine 
millions of ſeſterces for thirteen gladiators, whom he expoſed } 
to ſale with all the furniture of the amphitheatre. 
being born to him about this time, he complained publicly of 


plied to his own uſe all the preſents and contributions made by 
the people for the education and portion of the child “. 
law of majeſty, which he revived, proved an inexhauſtible } \ 
Dion Caſſius enu- 
merates a great many worthy citizens, who were put to deatn 
for no other crime but their great wealth; and tells us, that one 
Funius Priſcus, prætor, who had been condemned and executed 
under colour of ſome other crime, being found after his death * 
poſſeſſed but of a ſmall eſtate, the emperor cried out, I have ' 
been * upon; Junius Was not guilty I ). 
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Oc. to pay into the exchequer the eighth part of their daily gains. 
Every proſtitute was obliged to pay a certain portion of what 
ſhe earned ; nay, he was not aſhamed to turn his own palace | 
into a brothel-houſe, maintaining there great numbers of pro- 
{titutes, and ſending his officers to invite people of all ranks to 
his diverſions. He received the money himſelf of ſuch as came, 
and ordered his officers to enter their names in his books, as of 
perſons well affected to Cæſar. He likewiſe encouraged gam- 
ing-houſes, frequenting them himſelf; nay, at laſt he appointed 
an apartment in his own palace for gameſters, and there ſpent 
great part of his time. We are told, that one day, in the 
midſt of his game, obſerving two Roman knights of great 
eſtates accidentally paſſing by, he unmediately went down, 
cauſed both to be apprehended, and their eſtates to be confiſ- 
cated ; and then returning with joy to his game, boaſted, that 
he had never had a better throw. Another time wanting | 


* 


men to be put to death; then returning told the company, that 


He uſed frequently to expoſe to ſale the 


A daughter 


his poverty, not only as an emperor, but as a father; but ap- 


fund for the increaſing of his revenues. 


© SUET. e. 3843. 


(P) Dios Ca Aus tells us in this place how Domitias It: er eſcaped | 
condemration. 


He was, ſays Tacitus (53), more famous for his 
eloquence than his integrity. 


(63) Tacit. annal. vi. C, 52, 
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accuſer, and acted that part againſt Claudia Pulchra, an intimate 
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governor of Syria, had acquired great wealth in that province, Dig to 
and beſides, his great power, and the reputation he had gained 4efroy Lu- 
amongſt the ſoldiery, gave Caius no ſmall uneaſineſs, who eius Vitel- 
thereupon recalled him with a deſign to put him to deach, un- lius gower- 
| der = of Sy- 
ria, | 


friend and couſin to Agrippina, as we have related above, It was 
not, however, this that provoked Caius againſt him, but his being 


' eſteemed the moſt eloquent orator of his age, which glory Gaius 


thought due to himſelf; and therefore reſolved to rid himſelf of the 


only perſon who diſputed it with him. Domitius erected this year a 


ſtatue to the-emperor with an inſcription, importing, that he was: 
conſul the ſecond time in the twenty ſeventh year of his age. This 
he meant as a compliment; but Caius, who wanted a pretence to 
deſtroy him, pretended, that he thereby reproached him with his 


youth, and a violation of the laws, forbidding any one to be raiſed 
to the conſular dignity at that age. He therefore took upon him 


to accuſe him himſelf, and delivered in the fenate a long ſpeech, 
which he had compoſed againſt him. Domitius, inſtead of anſwering 
it, which, without all doubt, would have coſt him his life, extolled 
the eloquence of the ſpeaker, admired the propriety of his expreſ- 


ſions, repeated the moſt remarkable paſſages, giving them their dug 


weight, and pointing out their beauties, &c., When he was or- 
dered to make his defence, inſtead of anſwering the emperor's ora- 


tion, he threw himſelf at his feet, acknowledged him for his maſ- 


ter in eloquence, and declared, that he deſpiſed life after he was 
thus bereaved of the glory on which he piqued himſelf, of being 


eſteemed the beſt orator of his age. Caius was ſo well pleaſed with 


this pretended ſubmiſſion, that he not only forgave him, but raiſed 
him that very year to the conſulate. Calixtis, one of Caius's freed- 
men, whom Domitius had gained, and who had proved very ſervice- 
able to him on this occaſion, having one day made uſe of the liberty 


' Which Cazus allowed him to complain of the bitter invectives, 


Which he had uttered againſt one, whom he knew to be free froin 


all guilt, the emperor returned him this anſwer ; Would you have 


had me to loſe ſo fine a diſcourſe (64)? Philo places in this year the 
maſlacre of the exiles, and tells us, that Caius, not being able one 
night to take any reſt, being haunted, as it frequently happened, 
with inward horrors, he began to think, that the baniſhed perſons 


were too happy, that they lived in eaſe and 1 and wanted 
neither the neceſſaries nor conveniencies of life. Hereupon con- 


cluding with himſelf, that it was not reaſonable criminals ſhould 


enjoy any happineſs, as ſoon as day appeared, he made a liſt of the 
| moſt eminent perſons amongſt them, and diſpatched officers with , 
orders to put them all to death, which occaſioned an univerſal 


mourning among- the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome. At the 


bead of this black liſt was Flaccus, who had been governor of 


(64) Dio. p. 644, 544+ | 
| F een, Ego pt, 
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der pretence, that through his negligence the Parthians had 
driven Tiridates from the kingdom of Armenia, which had 
5 itellius was a man of good ta- 
lents and qualifications, had eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the army, and in the government of provinces, ſays Tacitus, 
exerciſed the integrity of a primitive Roman. But his dread of 
Caligula changed him into a eontemptible ſlave, and he is hand- 


been given him by Tibertus. 


ed down to poſterity as a pattern of the moſt infamous flattery, 


Who for- For the firſt time Caius deigned to admit him to his preſence, 


feits hisre- he appeared before him in a modeſt dreſs, and accoſted him with 


_ putation to the ſame ceremonies that were practiſed by the Romans, when 


ſave his they approached their gods, that is, having his head covered 


tiff, wich a vail, turning himſelf round, and then falling down pro- 
ſtrate before him*. Caius was ſo taken with this unexpected 
behaviour, that he not only forgave him, but thenceforth num- 
bered him amongſt his moſt intimate friends. For he was the 
firſt who introduced amongſt the Romans the cuſtom of ap- 


proaching the emperors, as the Parthians and other eaſtern 


- nations did their monarchs . We ſhall have occaſion to re- 
Atte in the courſe of this hiſtory other inſtances of his ſlaviſh 
ſpirit and ſervile ſubmiſſion. He was ſucceeded in the govern» 
ment of Syria by P. Patronius, of whom hereafter. We are 
told, that Seneca was about this time in imminent danger of 
loſing his life, for no other crime, but having pleaded a cauſe in 
the ſenate with great eloquence, and univerſal applauſe. This 
Caius, who was preſent, and pretended to be the beſt orator of 


His age, could not bear, and would therefore have diſpatched 


bim, had he not been aſſured by one of his courteſans, that 
Seneca was infected with a diſtemper, which would ſoon cor- 


rupt his body, and put an end to his life * (Q). ; 
. . FJVVVäVßͤ 


* Tacir. annal. 1. vi. c. 322. Sur. in vit. c. 2. "Dio. 


p. 661. PuiLo legat. p. 1008. Su ET. ibid. Y Dao. p. 655. 


Feypr, and confined a few months before to the iſland of Audron (65). 
Euſebius fixes this cruel execution to the laſt year of Caius's reign( 66); 
but Philo places it before the diſgrace of Lepidus, which happened 


this year (67). 


(Q) Carzs deſpiſed the eloquence of Seneca, though then in great 
vogue, calling his writings Sand without lime. Caius himſelf was 
no mean orator, had a great fluency and command of words, eſpe- 
cially when he declaimed againſt any one; and ſuch a clear voice 
and diſtin& pronunciation, that he was heard at a great diſtance. 
He took great delight in writing anſwers to ſuch orators as had _ 


(65) Philo * Flacc. : 9, 091. | 65) EF TY = 75 . 
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performed 


guſtus by his mother Agrippina, and from Antony by his grand- 
| could not avoid giving him on that day a favourable pretence to 
victory of Auguſtus, or by ſolemnizing the defeat of Antony. 
x brated with the uſual ceremonies the anniverſary of the Actiac 


3 der pretence that they had ſolemnized not ſo much the victory 


fourth, and fiſth of September 7 ; but on the ſixth, Domitius 

A fer and another, whoſe name has not been tranſmitted to us, 
were nominated to that dignity. After this Caius forbad the 
boaſted victories gained by Auguſtus in Sicily and at Actium to be 
ſolemnized for the future, ſaying, that they had proved tragical of Auguſ- 


be gave out, that his mother Agrippina was not the daughter of %%% xe 
Agrippa, but of Auguſtus by his own daughter Julia. Thus“ 1 55 
he choſe rather to aſperſe the memory of his great-grandfather, 


ene ben e - He afien e in the e for ar - 


verned therein by friendſhip or enmity, but by the ſubje& ; for he was 
ready to accuſe a friend, or defend an enemy, according as he 
thought the ſubje& moſt proper to diſplay his eloquence. When 


knights to hear him, who never failed to applaud him; and indeed 
he well deſerved their applauſe, for though he undervalued the 
other liberal arts, he ſtudied eloquence with great application, and 
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Tus laſt of Auguft, being his birth-day, the conſuls forgot Caius de- 


5 to warn the people to obſerve it as a ſeſtival; which incenſed po/es both 


Caius to ſuch a degree, that on the ſecond of September he de- the conſuls. 
poſed them, and cauſed their rods to be broken. This pro- 
ved ſo ſenſible a mortification to them, that one of them, not 
able to brook it, laid violent hands on himſelf, The pretence, 
which Caius took for thus ſtripping them ignominiouſly of their 
dignity, was, their obſerving the ſecond of September, the an- 
niverſary of the battle of Aclium, as a feſtival. This indeed 
was cuſtomary; but the emperor, who was deſcended from Au- 


mother Antonia, told his friends beforehand, that the conſuls 
revenge the late affront, either by omitting to celebrate the 
Accordingly, the conſuls having, according to cuſtom, cele- 
victory, they were the ſame day depoſed by Caius's orders, un- 


of Auguſtus, as the defeat of his great-grandfather Antony. The 
city was then three days without conſuls, that is, the third, 


Forbidi the 
Utdories © 
and calamitous to the Roman people, though at the ſame time tus ,,%. 


A 


and owe his birth to an abominable inceſt, than derive his pedi- 


0 Dro. ibid. * Sur. e. 26. 


againſt ſuch perſons of diſtinction as were accuſed, not being go- 


he declaimed, he conſtantly invited, by a public proclamation, the 


ſpoke very pertinently, eſpecially in accuſing (68), 
(68) Suct. e 53. 
5 gre 
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but of his great-grandmother Livia Auguſta, calling her LH m 
lelatum, that is, in our language, an Uly/es' in petticoats, In a 
letter to the ſenate, he reflected on her pedigree, pretending that 
Auſidius Lingo, her grandfather by the mother, was but a common 
dccurio at Fung?, though it appeared from the public records, that 

de had diſcharged very conſiderable offices at Rome (69). 
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pree from Agrippa, who was not of an illuſtriovs deſcent * (R), 


Dion Caſſius obſerves in this place, that Caius being jealous of 


the power and courage of L. Piſo, proconſul of Africa, and 


probably the ſon of that P:i/o, who was ſuppoſed to have poi- ; 
| ſoned Germanicus, took from him and his ſucceſſors the com- 


mand of the legion quartered there, and the Numidian auxilia- 
ries, and gave it to a lieutenant. 
grees, became more powerful than the proconſuls, and were 
in after ages ſtyled Counts of Africa *®. This regulation was in- 
troduced, according to Tacitus d, one or two years before, 
while M. Silanus was proconſul of Africa. It is not eaſy, nor 
indeed of any importance, to decide, which of theſe two 
writers may be in the right. %%% nt non 


- Towanrps the end of the year, Caius undertook an expedi- 
tion into Gaul, under colour of oppoſing the Germans, who _ 


were ſaid to have committed ſome hoſtilities; but his real motive 
was to plunder that wealthy province, and likewiſe Spain, after 


he had with extravagant tributes and taxes quite drained Italy. 
He never mentioned this deſign, till going one day to Mevania, 
at a ſmall diſtance from Rome, to ſee the celebrated river and 
| foreſt of Clitumnus, he was adviſed to complete the number of 
the Batavians, who were then his guards. 
a ſancy to make war upon the Germans, and, without further _ 
_ deliberation, ordered a great number of legions and auxiliaries 
to be drawn together, new levies to be made with great dili- 
gence, and a prodigious quantity of proviſions to be got ready. 
His orders being executed with ſurpriſing expedition, he imme- 
diately began his march, moving ſometimes with ſuch haſte, 
that the prætorian cohorts were obliged, which had never be- 
fore been practiſed, to have their ſtandards brought after them 
on their ſumpter-horſes ; at other times ſo ſlowly, that he ſeemed 
to walk only for his diverſion. He was carried the beſt part of 
the way in a litter on eight men's ſhoulders, having ſent before 
meſſengers, commanding the neighbouring cities to have their 
high- ways well ſwept and watered, that he might not be trou- 


(R) He uſed to ſpeak very contemptuouſly, ndt only of Agritp, 


(69 ) So c. 23; 


Theſe lieutenants, by de- 


Upon this he took 
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a 
). bled with duſt. He was attended in this mock expedition by 
f Herod king of Batanea and Trachonitis, and by Antiochus king 


d of Comagene, and followed by a long train of gladiators, come- 
dans, buffoons, looſe women, &c. with whom he ſpent his 
i= whole time. When he arrived at the place, where the legions 
I were encamped that guarded the banks of the Rhine, he re- 
> viewed his forces, which amounted to two hundred, or two 


re hundred and fifty thouſand men. To acquire the reputation of 
- . a ſevere and ſtrict obſerver of military diſcipline, he diſmiſſed 


>, with ignominy anddiſgrace ſeveral old officers, who had ſerved 
Ir their time, pretending that they were unfit for the ſervice, but 
'0 in reality to exempt himſelf from the obligation of paying them 
| the rewards due to veterans . He paſſed the Rhine, but after 
1 advancing a few miles into the country, he returned without 
o having killed or even ſeen a ſingle enemy, though one would 
e have judged from his mighty preparations, that he would have 
r over- run the whole country. Tacitus tells us, that one Brinio 
y. or Brenno, prince of the Caninefates, ridiculed with impunity 


7, this fooliſh expedition of Caiuse. And indeed, well he might; 
d for while he, who had threatened the barbarians with utter de- 


f — MftruQtion, was paſſing in his chariot through a narrow lane, and 

k his troops were forced to break their ranks on account of the 

r narrovneſs of the place, one happening to ſay, that great would 

s be their confuſion, if the enemy ſhould appear, he immediately 1 
= threw himſelf out of his chariot, mounted on horſeback, and His frigbt 
7, flew back to the bridges with a deſign to repaſs the river; but and con- 
- finding them crouded with the ſervants and baggage of the ar- /ernation, 
>, my, he made them hand him from one to another, and con- . 
— vey him over their heads, thinking he could not too ſoon get 

n  outof the enemy's country *. Being afterwards recovered from i, * 

d his fright, and well aſſured that there was nothing to fear, he phoits. 

f Cauſed ſome of his German guards to croſs the Rhine, and after = 

e having concealed themſelves for ſome time in a neighbourin 

1 foreſt, to riſe out of their ambuſcade in a great tumult and hur- 


= Ty; that upon the alarm, which this would occaſion, word 
might be brought him, that the enemy was at hand; which be- 

ing done accordingly, the moak hero, ſtarting up from his din- 

ner, and putting himſelf at the head of a party of the prætorian 

s Horſe, haſtened to oppoſe the enemy, and advancing to the 

foreſt, there ſpent the remaining part of the day in cutting 


p down trees to erect trophies for ſo ſignal a victory. Upon his 
C return he reproached with cowardice thoſe who had not followed 


t him, but rewarded ſuch as had borne with him the brunt of the 


© Dio. p 656. SveT.c 43. 4 Svxr. e. 44. Dro. p. 657, 
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day with a new ſort of crowns, which, to diſtinguiſh them from 
all others, he called exploratoriz. But this expedition, how- 
ever glorious and ſucceſsful, not fatisfying his martial ardor, he 
reſolved to ſignalige himſelf by ſome other ſtill more noble at- 
chievement. With this view he ordered ſome children whom 
he kept as hoſtages, to be privately conveyed away, and word 
to be brought to him that they had made their eſcape ; upon 
which he immediately mounted on horſeback, purſued the ſup- 
_ poſed ſugitives with a detachment of cavalry, and brought them 
E loaded with chains. After theſe noble atchievements, he 
wrote a letter to the ſenate, complaining of them and the peo- 
ple, for indulging themſelves in banquets, pleaſures, and diver- 
frons, while Cz/ar was fighting, and expoſed for their ſafety to 
fo many perils and hazards. But the moſt glorious of all his 
exploits was his receiving under his protection Adminins, who 
being baniſhed by his father Cynobelinus, one of the kings of 
Britain, fled to him with a ſmall retinue. This ſeemed to him 
H Haf- fo memorable an action, that he immediately wrote boaſting 
ing 11 letters to the ſcnate, as if he had ſubdued the whole iſland, 


1 the fe. ſtrictly injoining the meſſengers to ride directly through the ſo- 
_ rum to the palace, and not to deliver his letters to the conſuls, ' 
but in the preſence of the ſenate aſſembled in the temple of 
Mars. In the mean time he cauſed himſelf to be ſeven times 
proclaimed emperor by his victorious troops on the banks of the = 


 Rhines. | 


| Bs , Tu Gaus would have reckoned themſelves happy, had he 


| rgiens and done them no more harm, than he did the enemy. But his 


erueltics in avarice, equal to his prodigality, prompted him to harraſs and 
| Gaul. oppreſs that unhappy nation with fuch extortions, as reduced 

eyen the moſt wealthy to beggary. Not ſatisfied with the great 
_ preſents, which he obliged both the cities and particular perfons 


to make him, he caufed the moſt wealthy men in the province, : 


though free from all guilt, to be accuſed of treaſon, that he 


might ſeize their eſtates, which he wild in perfon, obliging [| 


others to purchaſe them at the price he thought fit to put upon 


them. Having one day loft at dice an immenſe ſum, he cauſed 


the regiſters, which ſerved for the cenſus, to be brought ta 
him; and writing a liſt of thoſe who poſſeſſed the greateſt 


_ eſtates in the province, ordered them to be immediately put ta 


dcath, and ſeized all their eftects b. 


. Idem, E; 44—45. Dio Pp; 6p...» Dio. ibid. 
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Cnap. Th The Roman Hiſtory. 
ABOUT this time, was diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt Caiys; The conſſi- 

but whether it was real, or only ſuppoſed, is ſtill uncertain (S). 4 of 

Lentulus and Lepidus were ſaid to be at the head of it. Cneius Lentulus 


Lentulus Getulicus had commanded the legions in Higher Ger- _ Lepi- 


many, for the ſpace of ten years, Tiberius not daring to remove 
him, as we have rclated in the hiſtory of that prince's reign, 
But he was doomed to death by Cazus', for no other crime, 
but becauſe he was greatly beloved by the ſoldicry on account 


of his clemency and good-nature. Some monuments have 
reached our times of the ſacrifices which were offered on the 


twenty ſeventh of October, by way of thankigiving for tha 


happy diſcovery, ſays the inſcription, of the wicked deſigns of 


Cn. Lentulus Getulicus k. His employment was given to Sulpi- 
tius Galba, afterwards emperor, who, the next day after his 
arrival in the camp, gave ſignal inſtances of his zeal for mili- 
tary diſcipline, of which more in his reign. AZ. Amilius Le- 
pidus is ſuppoſed to have been the ſon of Julia, Auguſius's 
grand-daughter, and filter to Agrippina the mother of Calus !, 


who nevertheleſs condemned him as guilty of treaſon, and 


charged a tribune, by name Decimus, to cut off his head ® (T). 


1 [dem ibid. « Grur. p 117. | Tactr. annal. „ 
* Dio. p. 648. SENEC.ep. 4. SET. c. 29. Dio. p. 657. 


(S) Dion Ca/Fus ſpeaks of it as an imaginary conſpiracy (24); 


but Suetonins ſuppoſes it to have been a real one (25). Lie takes 
it to be that plot which Tacitus mentions to have been diſcovered to 


Caius by Anictus Cereals (26). | 


[T) M. Lepidus was greatly, nay too much, beloved by Cavs, if 
Dion does not confound him with M. Lepidus Mrefter, the mimic, 
with whom Caius maintained a ſcandalous commerce (27). E 
lius was admitted by the emperor to the great employments five 
years before the age preſcribed by the laws; nay, we are told, that 
Caius promiſed to name him for his ſucceſſor. But Lepidus, not- 


withſtanding the kindneſs ſhewn him by the emperor, debauched his 


two ſiſters Agrippina and Livilla, or Julia, hoping, as was ſup- 


poſed, by his familiarity with them, to raiſe himſelf to the empire. 


(24) Dio. p. 657 125) Suet. in Claud. 6. 5 (26) Tacit. 


annal. xxvi. c. 17. (27) Suet. c. 36. 


Reit 


At the ſame time, he condemned his two ſiſters, Agrippina and Caius Br 
Livilla or Julia, as guilty of adultery with Lepidus, and privy e his 
to the conſpiracy ; and confined them to the iſland of Portia, fers 
adding with threats, That be had ſwords as well as i lands. Agrippiaa 
After this he wrote a letter to the ſenate, acquainting them that 42 Li- 
he had eſcaped a dangerous conſpiracy, and inveighing with villa. 
great bitterneſs againſt his ſiſters, whom he was not aſhamed to 
charge with moſt infamous crimes. He ſent three daggers to 


Rome to be conſecrated there to Mars the avenger, with an in- 
ſcription, importing, that they had been deſigned for his de- 


ſtruction; and obliged Agrippina to carry from Gaul to Rome 
the urn with the bones of Lepidus. He ſold all the furniture, 


jewels, ſlaves, and even the freedmen of his ſiſters, after their 
By what condemnation. As he degraded himſelf to ſell them in perſon, 
vil. means he put his own price upon them, and obliged the Gauls to pur- 


he raiſed Chaſe them. This kind of traffic proving 'very advantageous, 
money in he ordered the rich furniture of the imperial palace, with the 


Gaul. robes of Marc Antony, of Auguſtus, of his mother Agrippina, 
and others of the imperial family, to be ſent him from Rome, 
and ſold them in the ſame manner. So many carriages and 
beaſts of burden were employed in conveying the furniture of the 
imperial palace from /taly to Gaul, that no horſes being found 
to turn the mills, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, the 
city was reduced to great ſtraits for want of bread ®. But, not- 
_ withſtanding the immenſe and almoſt incredible ſums he raiſed 
by theſe ſales, he ſtill wanted money, being no leſs boundleſs 
in his prodigality (U), than iniquitous in his extortions. 


© Svzr. ibid. 
(U) In lazury, ſays Suetonius (28), and extravagance, he far out- 


did all the prodigals of his age. He uſed baths of ſweet oils with 
the moſt coſtly perfumes that could be purchaſed. At his entertain- 


ments he often cauſed the largeſt pearls to be diſſolved in vinegar, 


to diſplay his grandeur and magnificence. Sometimes to divert 


himſelf with his gueſts, he cauſed empty diſhes of pure gold to be 


ſerved up, which he diſtributed among them, ſaying, that at Cz- 
Jar's table their bread and meat muſt be nothing but gold. For 
ſeveral days together he took delight in throwing down from the top 


of a tower conſiderable ſums among the people. He built certain 


galleys of cedar, having the ſterns, which were of ivory, adorned 
with precious ſtones, the ſails of various filks, the cabins and gal- 
leries ſpacious and convenient, with great variety of vines and fruit- 
trees, under the ſhade of which he often dined, coaſting along the 


| ſhore of Campania, with great pomp and ſplendor, being entertain- 


ed by the mixed melody of voices, and all ſorts of inſtruments. In 


all his buildings he conſidered nothing but his own particular fancy, 


and thought nothing anſwerable to his grandeur, but what to others 
| ſeemed impoſſible. He raiſed pillars and towers in the ſea, cut his 


way through rocks of the moſt impenetrable flint, levelled mountains, 


Taiſed plains and vallies, & c. (29). Jeſepbus obſerves, that he never 


undertook any thing worthy of a prince, that is, uſeful to the pub- 


lic, except an harbour, which he began in the neighbourhood of 
Rhegium for the convenience and ſafety of the ſhips, which con- 


(28) Scr. c. 37. (29) Mem, c. 29. 


veyed 
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WHEN the death of Lepidus and Getulicus was known at 
Nome, Flavius Veſpaſianus, then prætor, and afterwardsemperor, 
who ſtudied to inſinuate himſelf by any means into the empe- 
| ror's favour, was for throwing the bodies of the conſpirators 
into the Tiber, and depriving them of the honour of ſepulture. 
Neither did the ſenate omit ſo favourable an opportunity of 
heaping new honours upon the prince; amongſt others they 
decreed him an ovation, and deputed his uncle Claudius, with 
ſeveral other perſons of the firſt rank drawn by lot, to go into 
Gaul, and congratulate him in their name upon the diſcovery 
of ſo dangerous a conſpiracy, and the deſerved vengeance he 


had taken on the conſpirators. But Caius, not ſatisfied with 


49 


Neav Ho- 
nours de- 
creed him 
by the ſe- 
nate. 


the honours decreed him, eſpecially with an ovation, and com- 


plaining of the ſmall number of the deputies, ordered ſome of 
them to return even before they entered Gaul, as if they had 
been ſpies, and received the others with great coldneſs. He 
_ chiefly reſented their ſending his uncle, as if he were a child, 
and wanted a governor. He did not, however, ſend him back, 
but treated him in a moſt ignominious manner ?; nay, we are 
told, that he cauſed him to be thrown into a river the moment 

he arrived %. After this the ſenate decreed him greater honours, 


b Dio. p. 658, 4 Sver. in Claud. c. 9. 
veyed corn from Alexandria to Laly; but this he left unfiniſhed (30). 


Suctonius (31) enumerates ſeveral works, which he undertook, but 
none of any uſe to the public, except a fine aqueduct, which Clau- 


dius finiſhed fourteen years after. Frontinus mentions another aque- 


duct amongſt the works of Caius, but upon what authority we 


know not. He cauſed an obeliſk to be brought out of Egypt, 


Which Suetonius (32) calls the great obelije, and placed it in the cir- 
cus on mount Vatican. The ſhip, in which it was conveyed to 


Rome, was the fineſt and largeſt that had ever appeared on the ſex 
till Plim's time, who tells us, that four men could ſcarce fathom 


the maſt of this extraordinary veſſel (33. He deſigned to rebuild 
the palace of Polycrates at Samos, to finiſh the temple of Apollo 


Didymeus at Miletus, and to found a new city on the top of the 
Alps; but his favourite proje& was to cut the iſthmus of Corinth, 


ad nd open a communication between thoſe two ſeas; in which under- 
taking he was attended with no better ſucceſs than thoſe who at- 


tempted it after him (34). Seneca mentions an immenſe ſum ex- 


pended by him in one banquet (35; and Pliny ſpeaks of a ſplendid 
and coſtly entertainment, which he gave to fifteen guelts in the hol» 


low of aplane-tree, framed in the form of a room (35). 


(30) Foſepb. artig. I. xix.c. 2. (31) Ser. c. 21. (32) Ster. 


in Claud. c 20, (33) Plir. |. xxvi. c. 40. (34) Plin. l. iv. 
c. 4. Suet. c. 21. (35) Senec. ad Heh. c. 9. (36) Pix. 
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and ſent him a more numerous deputation; which he received 
with great marks of ſatis faction, and even went out to meet the 
deputies . In the mean time, proſecutions were carried on at 
Rome againſt the friends of Caius's ſiſters, and of thoſe who had 
been executed for the late conſpiracy. Several ædiles and præ- 
tors were obliged to lay down their employments, and appear 
before the ſenate in the habit of criminals. Among the reſt 
Sophronius Tigellinus, of whom we ſhall have frequent occaſion 
to ſpeak in the reign of Nero, was baniſhed for a criminal cor- 
reſpondence with Agrippina. Theſe proceedings terrified the 
ſenate, who apprehended ſtill greater evils from a prince, who 
was cruel by nature, and gave ear, as was ſuppoſed, to the 
pernicious counſels of the kings Agrippa and Antiochus. 

Caius, after the condemnation of his ſiſters, divorced his 
wife Lollia Paulina to marry Milonia Cæſonia, who was nei- | 
ther beautiful nor young, being already the mother of three 
children by another huſband, who was till alive. She had, 
however, a particular talent and addreſs in gaining the aftec- 
tions of all with whom ſhe converſed ; infomuch, that Caius 
loved her intirely, and lived longer with her than any other (W). 
He married her, according to Suetonius, the ſame day that ſhe 
was delivered of a daughter, declaring himſelf her huſband, and 
the father of the child . But Dion ſays, that he married her 
about a month before her delivery . To the child he gave the 
name of Julia Drufilla, carried her to the temples of all the _ 
goddeſſes in Rome, and put her into the arms of Minerva, as 


bio. ibid. Dio. Pp. 659. SvzT.c.25- *SvEr. ibid. 
Dio. ibid. DES SR pn 


(W) Ce/onia was daughter to F:/7i/ia, who, if Pliny is to be 
credited (37), was delivered of two children in ſeven months time, 
of one in eleven, and of Cæſenia in eight. All theſe children lived, 
as the ſame writer obſerves, to a competent age, and enjoyed good 

health. Svetonius tells us, that Cæſonia gained and maintained the 

affections of Caius by her monſtrous lewdneſs (38). After her huſ- 
band's death, ſhe was charged with having fixed his affection to her 
with an amorous potion, which, affecting his brain, had diſordered _ 
his underſtanding, and occaſioned that fury and madneſs which had 
brought ſo many calamities upon the ſtate. Whether ſhe admi- 
niſtered to him any ſuch potion, is uncertain ; but this ſerved as a 
pretence for the conſpirators to diſpatch both her and her daugh- 


— wo, wy a > © of 
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ter after the murder of Cains (39). Suctonius tells us, that the em- 


peror often ſhewed her to his ſoldiers habited like them, and to his 
friends without any garments (40), OR . 


(37) Plin. I. vii. c. . 38) Suet. c. 25. (39) Jeſepł. 
rid. c. 2. Juvenal. ſaꝶr. 6, v. ij. (49) Suct. c. 25. 


accumulated by all manner of rapine *. 
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if to that powerful goddeſs he committed the care of her edu- 


cation . He laid her likewiſe at the feet of Jupiter Caprtolinus, 


ſaying, that ſhe was common to him and Jupiter, and 
leaving all men to judge which of her parents was the greateſt, 
from which ſhe derived the more noble origin *. But nothing 


more aſſured Caius, that ſhe was his daughter, for her mother 
was not renowned for her chaſtity, than her natural fierceneſs, 


of which ſhe ſoon gave ſufficient indications, by ſcratching and 
tearing the faces of the little children who played with her 7. 
Upon her birth Ca:us complained of his poverty, as we have 


| hinted above, and obliged the people to contribute large ſums 


for the educating and marrying her ſuitable to her rank, which 
he applyed to his own uſe. He likewiſe declared by an edict, 
that on the firſt of January he intended to receive new-year's 
gifts, which he did accordingly, ſtanding in the porch of his 
palace, while the people and nobility with full hands and laps 


poured out their preſents before him. Augu/tus had formerly 


received new-year's gifts, according to the Roman cuſtom, but 
not out of covetouſneſs, as Caius, who is ſaid to have had ſuch 


a paſſion for money, that his chief delight was to walk bare- 


foot, and even roll himſelf upon heaps of gold, which he had 


Tris year, the Germans, having no doubt drawn together 
their forces to oppoſe Caius, made upon his departure an inroad 


into Gaul; but were repulſed by Galla with ſuch vigour and ex- 


His means 


neſs. 


 Gulbs &;- 


feats the 
Germans, 


pedition, that Caligula could not forbear commending and re- 


warding both him and his troops, though he generally uſed, out 


of jealouſy and envy, to diſcountenance ſuch of his officers as 


had gained any conſiderable advantage over the enemy. Catus 


who was then in Gaul, aſſumed the whole glory of this action 
to himſelf, and acquainted the ſenate with it by a letter, which 


he ſent wrapt up in the branch of a laurel, the ſymbol of vic- 
tory, boaſting, that he had utterly defeated the enemy's nume- 
rous forces, and put them out of a condition of diſturbing for 


the future the tranquillity of Gaul d. Veſpaſian, then prætor, 
begged he might be allowed to exhibit extraordinary ſports on 
occaſion of ſo ſignal a victory (X). This year, Herod Anti- 


| 1 
” Dro. in excerpt. Val. p. 673. Sukr. ibid. x JosE PU. 
_ antiq. I. xix. c. 1. Y SvET. ibid. 2 Idem ibid. = Idem, 
C. 42. » PersIvs, ſatyr. 6. Sur. in Veſp. c. 2. 


(J) On this occaſion probably happened what we read in So- 


un, 0g. that Caius, upon the news of the motions of the Germans, 


— keep 


ſe ized on all the ſhips he could get, in order to convey himſelf into 
the Lam, comforting himſelf with this thought, that he ſhould 


Herod 
Antipas | 
banijped. 
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pas was by Caius deprived of his tetrarchy of Galilee, which 
was given to king Agrippa, and baniſhed to Lions, as Foſephus 
writes in one place i, or ſent into Spain, as he tells us in another e. 
Perhaps Caius, who came this year with Agrippa into Gaul, 


ordered him to remove from Lions to Spain, where he died. 


He had enjoyed his tetrarchy forty-eight years, during which 


time he built a new city in the moſt delightful ſpot of Galilee, 


which from Tiberius he named Tiberias. But of his actions and 


_ cauſe of his diſgrace, we have ſpoken in our hiſtory of the Fews. : 


for the firſt twelve days, not defignedly, but becauſe he was 
Not acquainted. ſooner with the death of the perſon who had 


Sports ex. 
bibitcd by 
Caius at 
Lions: 


who gave no ſatisfaction at all were condemned to blot out with 

a ſponge, and even with their tongues, what they had wrote, 
_ unleſs they choſe rather to be whipt like ſchool-boys, or to be 
thrown into the Rhone b. Hence an antient poet, ſpeaking of 
one who was in fear, ſays, that he trembled like an orator, 
ready to declaim at Lions before the altar of Augu/ius b. Of 


Tux following year, Caius was conſul without a collegue 


been named for his collegue, and died at Rome a few days be- 
fore he was to enter upon his office fo Caius began his third 
conſulſhip at Lions, and it was probably on that occaſion, that 
he exhibited the magnificent ſports deſcribed by Dion Caſſius 


and Suetonius. At the ſame time, he ordained a ſolemn con- 
_ tention of eloquence, both in Gree# and Latin, obliging thoſe 
who were overcome to give rewards to their competitors, and to 


make ſome compoſition or other in their commendation. Thoſe 


this altar at Lions, and the ſports yearly exhibited there in ho- 


nour of the deified Augu/?us, we have ſpoken in the hiftory of 


his reign. 


_ Caius held the conſulſhip only twelve days; and when news 

of his reſignation was brought to R:me, two new conſuls, pro- 

bably Publicola and Nerva (Y), were nominated. The firft 
„„ = deere 


© Toseen. antiq. 1. xviii. c 9, © Idem, bell. Jud. 1. ii. c. 16. 


Dio. p. 653. Sur. c. 17. © SugT.c. 20. Þ Juven. 


ſatyr. 1. 


keep his tranſmarine provinces, though the enemy poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of /taly and Rome itſelf, as the Senones had formerly done 41). 


(Y) Onuphrius takes theſe two to be the conſuls of this year, becauſe 
S. Proſper marks them as the conſuls of the foregoing year, when, 


according to the general opinion of the chronologers, that office 
was diſcharged by Caius Cz/ar and L. Apronius Cæſianus. The ſame 


writer pretends, that Sex. Nonius Celer and Funius Quintilianus, 
let down by Frontinus (42) as conſuls between the years thirty-eight 


(41) Fact. e. ol, | (42) dg 7 quad 2 119. | 


and 


tions of kindneſs; but obſerving one day, as he entered the 
theatre to behold the ſports, that the luſtre of his purple drew upon 
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decree they made was, that the anniverſary of the death of Ti- 
berius and Druſilla ſhould be ſolemnized in the ſame manner 
as that of Augu/tus. This diſtinction Caius had required in a 


letter to the new conſuls i. As for Caius, he began the year The mur- 
with the murder of Ptolemy, king of Mauritania, and couſin- der of 

german to his father Germanicus (Z). He had invited him to Ptolemy 
his court, and received him at his arrival with great demonſtra- %%. 2f _ 


him the eyes of the whole company, he cauſed him, no doubt 


out of jealouſy, to be immediately arreſted, condemned him 


to baniſhment, and privately ordered him to be maſlacred on 
his journey b. Dion Caſſius aſcribes his death to the great riches 


he poſſeſſed l. Be that as it will, the Mauritaniant, upon the 


news of his death, revolted, being ſtirred up by Edemen, one 


of the deceaſed prince's freedmen, deſirous to revenge the death 
of his maſter. The inhuman and imperious tyrant cauſed like- 


wiſe Mithridates king of Armenia to be arreſted, but only con- 
demned him to baniſhment. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of this prince in the following reign. - | 


Maurita- 
la. | 


Caius, before he left Gaul, gave out, that he deſigned to Cains's 
invade Britain, and accordingly ordered his troops from all mcmorab/z 
quarters to march to the Gauliſb ſhore oppoſite to that iſland. expeartiur: 


He ſoon came to the place of the rendezvous himſelf, and upon 4ag4in/f 


his arrival drew up his men along the coaſt, imbarqued on a Britain. 


magnificent galley, and having advanced a ſmall way from the 
ſhore, returned ſuddenly, and, aſcending his tribunal, ordered 
the warlike engines to be diſpoſed in order and to the beſt ad- 


vantage, the trumpets to ſound, and the ſignal of battle to be 
given. Neither ſoldiers nor officers could conceive what he had 
in view, till at length, all on a ſudden he ordered them to ga- 
ther the cockle-ſhells on the ſhore, and to fill with them their 


laps and head-pieces, ſaying, Theſe are the ſpoils of the con- 


i Dio. p. 659. * Sver.c. 35. Dio. p. 659. 


and forty-nine of the chriſtian zra, bore that dignity from the firſt 


of Fulyto the end of this year (43) | | 

() He was the ſon of Cleopatra Seline, daughter of Antony and 
the celebrated Cleopatra, as Germanicus was the ſon of Antonia, 

daughter to the ſame .: tomy. Fuba, the father of Prolemy, was firlt 


king of Mauritania, which Auguſius made him exchange for part 
of Getulia, and the countries formerly poſſeſſed by Bocchus, that is, 
the two Mauritanias, the Tingitana and Cæſariana (44). 


(43) Onuph. in fit. p. 2908. (44) Dio. 1. Iv. 2. 557. Tacit. 
| annal, J. xi. * 5 S 1 een | | a 


quered 
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his triumph, giving them German names, and obliging them to 
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guered ocean, due to the palace, due to the capitol. Then, to 


reward his fellow- ſoldiers for ſo glorious a victory, he diſtributed 


among them a very conſiderable ſum, bidding them be merry, 


and enjoy in ſafety the rewards of their valour ; and that fo 


glorious a conqueſt might never be forgot, he cauſed a high 
tower to be erected, according to the model of the Pharos at 
Alexandria, for ſetting up lights to direct ſhips at ſea in the 
night n. A modern writer“ will have the tower built on this 


occaſion to be that which ſtands at the entry of the port of 


Boulogne, and is called by the natives la tour d"ordre. 


AND now Caius thought of nothing but the preparations for | 


a triumph due to his noble atchievements. Accordingly he 
wrote to his officers at Reme, injoining them to get every thing 


i 
t 


ready for the moſt magnificent triumph that had ever been ſeen; 


but at the ſame time warning them, not to put him to any ex. 


traordinary expence, ſince every man's eſtate was at their diſ- | 


poſal. Before he left Gaul, he choſe the talleſt men of that 


province, without diſtinction of rank or condition, to grace 


learn that language, to let their hair grow and colour it red, 


that they might paſs for Germans. He likewiſe command- 


ed the galleys, in which he and his chief officers had put to ſea, 


Hi cru! 
deſig n. 


to be conveyed to Rome for moſt part of the way by land . 


Before he left Gaul, he took it in his head to put thoſe legion 


to the ſword that had mutinied aſter the death of Auguſtus, and 
in a manner beſieged his father Germanicus and himſelf, then an 


infant. His officers, with the utmoſt difficulty, diſſuaded him 


from cutting them all off; but could not by any means divert 
him from decimating them for a crime, which had been ſo 
many years before committed and forgiven. Notwithſtanding 
the warm remonſtrances of his friends and chief officers, he 
ordered them to aſſemble without arms do receive his com- 


mands. The legionaries, not ſuſpecting in the leaſt his deſign, 
readily obeyed, and, in the mean time, the cavalry began to 
ſurround them. This gave them ſome umbrage, and many of 


them ſlipt away to take their arms, with a deſign to ſell their 


lives dear, in caſe any violence was offered them; which the 


Sets out for 
Rome. 


coward no ſooner perceived, than he diſmiſſed the aſſembly and 
fled, making what haſte he could to reach Rome, that he might 
vent his rage upon the ſenate, for the wrong he pretended they - 


had done him by not decreeing him a triumph, though he had 


Sekr. e. 46. Dio. p. 659. Be en. de Belg. I. iv. e. 12. 


ſeverity, 


declared the year before, that they had no right to decree him 
any honours, and that he would puniſh them with the utmoſt 
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vr if they pretended to aſſume it“. They chiefly were 
_ 106 how 5 ee with reſpect to his pretended conqueſt 
of Britain. To compliment him on his victory looked like 
mockery ; on the other hand, they were told, that he ſpoke 
ſeriouſly of it as a noble exploit. What reſolution they took in 
the end, we find no-where recorded. Suetonius only tells us, 


that they diſpatched an embaſiy to him, conſiſting of the moſt 


conſiderable men of their order, intreating him to haſten his 
return to the city. 'The deputies met him on his journey to- 
wards Rome, not yet recovered from his late fright, and with 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion preſented their requeſt to him in the 


wvill come, and bring this along with me, laying his hand on 
the hilt of his ſword. He even declared by an edit, which 
he cauſed to be ſet up in the city, that he would return; but 
it ſhould be only for the knights and people ; as for the ſenate, 


he would for the future be to them neither a prince nor a Citi- 
ten. OOO e | 
meet him. He would not, however, enter the city in triumph, 


As he drew near Rome, he forbad any of the ſenators to 


but contented himſelf with an ovation, making his entry on 
the laſt of Auguſt, which was his birth-day, four months 


name of their whole body. I will come, anſwered Caius, J . 
tens the ſe- 


and ſome days before his death 4%. From this time he reſolved Varia I, 


utterly to extirpate the ſenate, and would have put his wicked fances of 
deſign in execution, had he not been prevented by death. In his cruelty. 


the four months he lived, he cauſed ſeveral ſenators of diſtin- 


tion to be inhumanly murdered, one in particular for no other 


crime, but becauſe he begged leave to ſhut his eyes, being 
commanded by him, though nothing was laid to his charge, to 


aſſiſt at the execution of his fon r. For the bloody and inhu- 


man monſter took great delight, as we have hinted above, in 
thus tormenting the moſt innocent parents. It was commonly _ 
reported, that he deſigned to cut off the moſt conſiderable men 


of the ſenatorial and equeſtrian order, and then remove the 
ſeat of the empire to Antium, and from thence to Alexandria, 
This report gained great credit after his death, when two 


bdooks were found in his cabinet, one with the title of gladius, 
the 


they - 


had 


him 


noſt 


„12. 


rityy 


p 660. 


the ſword, the other of pugia, the dagger, both containing the 
names of many eminent perſons, whom he deſigned to deſtroy *. 
Theſe books were committed to the cuſtody of Protogenes, one 
Beſides theſe books was 
found a great cheſt filled with various forts of poiſons, which 
being by Claudius's orders thrown into the ſea, infected the 
Waters, and deſtroyed a vaſt quantity of fiſh *, However, he 


one of the miniſters of his cruelty . 


P.SugT;.c. 48. 4 SvET. . 10 


Idem, c. 49 


5 SUET." c. 27. 


Dio. ibid. Sur ibid.. 
| | Was 


Dio. 


vinced him both of his folly and weakneſs, 
us, that the laſt time he left Rome, as he went by ſea from Aſturia 


7 be Roman Hiſtory. 


following occaſion : Protogenes, his chief favourite, corn 


one day unexpectedly into the ſenate under colour of delivering 


ſome meſſage from the prince, and all the ſenators crouding 


round him to pay their court to him, he fixed his eyes on Scri- 


h;nius Proculus, and with an angry tone, How dare you, ſaid 


he, preſume to appear before me, you who are an enemy to Cæ- 
far? There wanted no more, the other ſenators inſtantly fell 
upon him with their. daggers, ſtabbed him in ſeveral places, 


and then delivered him over, as a public enemy, to the mob, 


who tore him to pieces, and dragged his mangled members 
about the ſtreets, Caius beholding with great pleaſure ſo diſmal 
a a ſpectacle . 
thus inhumanly butchered, merely to ſatisfy Caius, who, taking 
a fancy to ſee a ſenator thus mangled, had without the leaſt 


Suetonius tells us, that this worthy ſenator was 


provocation pitched upon him. Neither was his cruelty ſatiated, 


till the limbs and bowels of the innocent victim were brought : 
before him. 


Being highly pleaſed with ſo diſmal a ſight, and 
the readineſs: the ſenate had ſhewn to take vengeance on his 


ſuppoſed enemy, he declared himſelf by a public edict recon- 

ciled with that body *; and the ſenate on their ſide, to acknow- 
ledge fo great a favour, honoured him ſometimes with the title 
of hers, and ſametimes of god ; which ſcandalous flattery puffed 


him up to ſuch a degree, that thenceforth he ſhewed himſelf 


| More ambitious than ever of divine honours, puniſhing with 


death, or dooming to the mines, or to the drudgery of mend- 


ing the public roads, perſons of great merit and diſtinction, for 
neglecting to invoke his celeſtial genius: nay, ſome, for pre- 
tended offences againſt his godhead, were firſt torn and mangled 

with ſtripes, and then ſawed aſunder (A). ; 


Din 


* „l 5 28. Dio. ibid. * Sor r. bid * * Dro. p 661, 
(A) What Pliny wine 655. if true, might have ſufficiently con- 


For that writer tells 


to Antium, his galley, which was attended by many others, ſtopt 
all on a ſudden; and while the other veſſels purſued their courle, 


cContinued immoveable in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of four hundred 


rowers. The whole company were greatly ſurpriſed, as we may 


well imagine, at ſuch an extraordinary accident, and many of the 
mariners threw themſelves into the ſea to find out the cauſe of it; 


when they diſcovered a fiſh about half a foot in length, which 
ſeemed to be of the ſnail kind, faſtened to the keel of the royal gal. 
ley, 1 his is the fiſh to which the Grecks have given the name of 


t45) Pin. L. xxxi. E. 3 
8 : | _echentis, 
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was ſomewhat reconciled to the ſenate before his death on the b 
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Dim Caſſius, after a long detail of his cruelties, and the The incon- 
diſmal effects of his pride, avarice, lewdneſs, prodigality, &c. flancy and 
obſerves in this place, that he was chieſly remarkable for the fickl n/a of 
inconſtancy and fickleneſs of his humour, which often hurried one . 
him in a moment from one extreme to another; and concludes . 
his obſervations with the following words: Sometimes he liked 
to ſee his palace crouded, and ſometimes would ſee no com- 

pany, not his molt intimate friends: he was out of humour 
when any petition was preſented to him; and more ſo, when 
nobody appeared to aſł him any favour : ſometimes he diſ- 
patched buſineſs with great expedition; at other times he was 
flow and tedious, putting off from day to day matters which 
required the greateſt diſpatch : he ſquandered away immenſo 
treaſures with a prodigality which knew no bounds, and 
amaſſed new ſums with the moſt ſordid avarice : ſometimes he 
was pleaſed with liberty of ſpeech and abhorred flattery ; butt 
all on a ſudden puniſhed the leaſt liberty, and took delight in 
being flattered : he often pardoned thoſe who were guilty of 
moſt enormous crimes, and condemned ſuch as were not 
charged with any: upon ſome of his favourites he heaped ho- 
nours and riches, while he treated others, nobody knew why, 
with the utmoſt contempt: in ſhort, ſo changeable was his hu- 
mour, ſo various and inconſiſtent was his conduct, that his 
moſt intimate friends were at a loſs what they ſhould do, what 
they ſhould fay to pleaſe him, ſeeing he was often affronted 
with what he had taken delight in a few hours before * (B). 


2 Idem, p. 641==644. 


_ echeneis, and the Latins that of remora, It was brought to Caius, 
who, inſtead of acknowledging his folly, in pretending to be equal 
in power to the gods, foamed with rage upon his reflecting, that io 

ſmall a creature had thus bid defiance to ſo mighty a prince, to the 
%%% J ĩ ĩ ĩ ͤ WWW 
(B) This is intirely agreeable to what we have read in Ph;/o, who 
was well acquainted with Caizs's ſtrange and variable humour. 
There was no depending, ſays that writer, upon the kindneſs and 
good-will he ſhewed you, however great and in appearance ſincere- 
When he had granted a favour, he ſoon repented and recalled it; 
nay his benefits were often the fore-runners of greater evils. Thus 
he frequently ſet at liberty ſuch as were confined for crimes real or 
ſuppoſed, and ſoon after ordered them to be dragged back to the 
Place of their confinement without any new guilt, telling them, to in- 

_ creale their former miſeries, that now they were to expe no mercy. 
Many he condemned only to baniſhment, when they expected no- 
thing bu: a Cruel death; then, repenting of his clemency, he cauſed 
tem to be executed in the place of their exile. His bounties he 

neee eee often 
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Tur following year, Caius entere ] upon his fourth conſul- 
ſip, having C. Sextius Saturninus for his collegue, but held 
it only to the ſcventh of January, when he reſigned the fa ey 

A canpi- to Duintrs Pomponius Secundus. Rome had now for the ſpac 


ray Yer n- of near four years groaned under the oppreſſions of the on” 
 «d gainſt eruc] and inhuman tyrant, that had ever been inveſted with 


him. power; when at length a bloody doom overtook the author of 


Caſſius fo much blood-ſhed and ſlaughter. The conſpiracy, which 


Chærea at for the preſent put an end to the public evils, was chiefly formed, 
the head of carried on, and executed by Caſſius Chæ rea, tribune of a 
the cenſi: pratorian cohort, who had ſignalized hiniſelf in a very eminent 
%%% manner, as we have already obſerved, in the beginning of T:- 
berius's reign, when the legions in Germany revolted. As he 
was a man of no leſs probity than bravery, the hatred he bore 
Caius, on account of his cruelties and extortions, firſt inſpired 


kim with the deſign of ridding the world of ſo great a plague. 
He was already reſolved to reſign his employment, and ſpend 
the remaining part of his life in retirement, when he received a 


commiſſion from C us to gather the taxes; for no commodity 
eſcaped without paying ſome tax or other, and the emperor le- 


vied them not by the publicans, as was uſual, but by the cen- 


turions and tribunes of the prætorian cohorts, that they might 
reap the advantages thence accruing. In this commiſſion Char 
rea, who was naturally compathonate, acquitted himſelf more 


to the ſatisfaction of the oppreſſed people, than of the emperor, 


who thereupon reproached him with want of ſpirit; and, con- 
cciving an averſion to him, took pleaſure in expoſing him to the 
| dcrifions of the ſoldicry. For though he was a man of great 
courage and reſolution, yet, from his manner of ſpeaking and 


the tone of his voice, no one would have taken him, ſays Se- 


neca s, for a perſon of that extraordinary bravery, which he 
| fhewed on all occaſions, without betraying the leaſt concern in 


the grcateſt dangers. Caius, now incenſed againſt him, laid 


hold of his outward appearance to reproach him with effeminacy 
and cowardice, and rally him as one more fit to converſe with 
women, than comm and men. W hen! it was his turn to come 


7 Stars. ad Fa ©. 18. 


_eften revoked, obl! ging thofe, w /ho had 5 them, to bind 
them with uſury. Several of his chief favourites he reduced to beg- 
gary, that they m: ENT not be tempted to retire, and enjoy the wealth 


which they acquired. Thus the very favours 5 bellowed were in 


tue end attended Are the ruin of thoſe who reccived them, and 


tnerel ore TO leis dreaded than hic reſentment (40). 


(40 Philo l. zut p. 1039. 
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for the parole, the emperor, by way of raillery, gave him 
always either ſome obſcene word, or the name of ſome famous 


proftitute ; inſomuch, that the ſoldiers could not forbear laugh- 


ing when he brought them the parole, and often diverted 
themſclves with gueſſing what word Chærea would bring. But, 
as he was a man of too great ſpirit to put up ſuch groſs affronts, 
he reſolved to convince the emperor how undeſervedly he was 
taxed by him with effeminacy and want of courage. Having 
therefore determined to be revenged at all adventures on the 
tyrant, for thus attempting to blacken, with his unſeaſonable 
ſarcaſms, the reputation he had defervedly acquired by his gal- 
lant behaviour, he imparted his defign to ſome of his intimate 


it in exccution. In the mean time, a ſenator of great diſtinc- 
tion, named Propedius, was accuſed by one Timidius of hay- 
ing uttered injurious ſpeeches againſt Caius. The only evidence 


produced againſt him was Quintilia, a celebrated comedian 


Il hat pro- 


woked him 
ist 
Caius, 


friends, and only waited for a favourable opportunity of putting 


but ſhe, when ſummoned to appear before the judges, declared 


that ſhe had heard no ſuch ſpeeches. Hercupon Timidius re- 
quiring that ſhe might be examined by torture, Cazus ordered 


Cherea to ſee her immediately put upon the rack. Foſephus 


tells us, that the tyrant commonly charged Chærca with com- 
miſſions of this nature, being perſuaded, that to avoid the im- 
putation of faint-heartedneſs, that is, of good- nature, he would 


take care to execute them with extraordinary ſeverity d. But 


he was never ſo much at a loſs how to behzve as on this occa- 
ſion; for Quintilia was privy to the conſpiracy ; whence he 
was afraid ſhe might diſcover it upon the rack, if tortured with- 
out compaſſion ; on the other hand, to ſhew any mercy to her, 
might coſt him his life. But Quintilia herſelf delivered him 


The con- 


from his uneaſineſs; for mecting, as ſhe was led to the torture, fancy of 


one of the conſpirators, ſhe trod upon his foot, giving thereby to 


underſtand, that no torments ſhould extort from her a diſcovery 
of the plot. And truly ſhe bore the rack with unparallelled con- 


ſtancy, without ſuffering a ſingle word to eſcape her, in preju- 


we 0 . 3 . - * 
dice either Gt Propedits or the conſpirators, tho? ſhe was re- 


Quintilia | 


duced to fo deplorable a condition, that Caius himſelf, when 


| fhe was brought back to him, beirg moved with pity and ad- 


WV» 


miring her reſolution, ordered her a ſum of money, and diſ- 


with the conſtancy of Quintilia and the torments ſhe had ſuf— 
fered, of which he had himſelf been the miniſter, that he im- 
mediately imparted his deſigi to Papinius and Clemons, the for- 
mer a tribune, as ke was himſclf, of one of the priviorizn go- 


onen; e. 


— e eee; 


miſſed Protedius untouched. As for Crea, he was ſo affected 
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horts, and the latter the commander of the whole body, en- 
couraging them to exert their bravery, and deliver Rome and 
the world from ſo bloody a tyrant, who employed them, not 
as the officers of the guards, but as his executioners. They 
both approved of the deſign ; but Clemens defiring to be excuſed 
from bearing any ſhare in the execution of it on account of his 
age, promiſed to aſſiſt them with his advice; and taking his 
leave, left them under no ſmall anxiety and apprehenſion of 


his betraying the ſecret (C). Chærea therefore, without loſs 


> al us 


of time, had recourſe to Cornelius Sabinus, tribune likewiſe of 


a prætorian cohort, whom he knew to be a man of great cou- 


rage, a lover of liberty, and conſequently highly diſſatisfied with 
the adminiſtration of Cains. Sabinus had formed the ſame de- 
ſign, but had not yet made any one privy to it for fear of being 
diſcovered. He therefore readily joined Chærea, and with him 
went immediately to found Annius Minucianus, or, as others 
call him, Finicianus, a ſenator of great diſtinction and merit, 
and mortally hated by Caius, who ſuſpected him ever ſince the 
conſpiracy of Lepidus, with whom Minucianus had lived in 


_ cloſe confidence. After the uſual ceremonies were over, Mi- 


nucianus aſked Chæ rea, What was the parole for that day? 
which he taking for a ſufficient declaration of his intention, Do 


| you, ſaid he, without any further preamble, but give me the 
cord liberty, and under your conduct I'll revenge my private in- 


juries and the public calamities; ds you but give me the word of 
command, and Rome Hall no langer groan under the eppre{ſcons 


of an mſulting tyrant. At theſe words, which Cherea uttered 
with great vehemence and ardor, Minucianus embracing him, 


(C) Clemens ſeems to have had no ſhare in the execution of the 
deſign; ſince Mucianus, in conferrmg after his death the command 
of the prætorian cohorts upon his ſon Cl mens Arretinus, told him, 
that his father had with honour and reputation diſcharged that of- 
fice under Caius (47). And yet Dion Caſius names amongſt the con- 


ſpirators, Calinus, one of Caius's freedmen, and the commander of 


the prætorian guards (48); and Suctenius tells us, that the conſpiracy 


Was not executed without the concurrence of the moſt conſiderable 
amongſt the emperor's freedmen and of the officers of his guards, 


who joined” the other conſpirators the more readily, becaule they 


found themſclves ſuſpected and hated by Caius, ever fince the con- 


piracy of Lepiaus (43). As for the emperor's freedmen, Juſeęhus 


_ atlures us, that Callætus, the moſt wealthy amongſt them, favour- 


ed the conſpiracy, being well appriſed, that he could not by any 
other means eſcape the cruelty of Caius, and enjoy the immenſe 
wealth he had unjuſtly acquired 50). bY 


(47) Tacit bit. L. iv. c. 68. (48) Dio. J. Iix. 9. 662. Goller. 
7. 56. (50 el. ibid. | e 
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the execution of their deſign. 
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commended his reſolution, exhorted him to purſue his deſign, 
and promiſed to aſſiſt, to tne utmoſt of his power, both with 
his ſword and counſel (D). © = 
Tu number of the conſpirators increaſed daily, which re- 
tarded the execution of the. deſign, ſome of them being over- 


cautious, leſt they ſhould miſcarry in an enterprize, on the ſuc- 


ceſs of which depended their ſafety, and the welfare of their 
country. If the attempt, ſaid they, ſhould not ſucceed, we 


{ſhould ſoon ſee every houſe in the city floating in blood. Not 


our lives only, but thoſe of our wives, children, friends, rela- 
tions, and acquaintance are at ſtake. We muſt expect no 
mercy from ſo cruel and inhuman a tyrant, who will take care 
to guard himſelf well for the future againſt any attempts of the 
like nature. Let us not therefore be over-haſty, but patiently 
wait for ſuch an opportunity, as may promiſe certain ſucceſs to 


or 


our undertaking. Cherea did not reliſh this ſpeech; to him His tre- 
every opportunity ſeemed favourable: as he was not in the leaſt p;diry and 


ſuſpected by Caius, he offered to diſpatch him, when he went r 
up to the capitol to offer ſacrifices for his daughter, or when in 
his palace he aſſiſted at certain religious ceremonies, which he 
| himſelf had inſtituted. He was for throwing him down head- 


long from the top of the Julian baſilic, whence he uſed to 


efolution, 


ſcatter money among the populace; but the reſt of the conſpi- | 


rators, thinking they could not uſe too much caution, did not 


judge any of theſe opportunities ſufficiently ſafe and proper for 
| _ However, they all agreed at laſt 
to make the attempt during the ſports, which were to be exhi- 
bited in honour of AHuguſtus in the palace on the twenty-firſt of 
January, and the three following days; for after theſe ſports, 


Caius was to leave Rome and repair to Alexandria, probably to 
plunder the wealthy kingdom of Egypt, as he had done the 


other provinces of the empire (E). But notwithſtanding their 
8 6 1 VVV 
(D) Fo/ephus tells us, that as CBęærea was about this time enter- 


ing the ſenate, no doubt to attend Caius, for he was no ſenator, he 


heard a voice, which ſeemed to come from ſome one in the croud, 

encouraging him to diſpatch what he deſigned, and aſſuring him, 
heay He was at firſt afraid, leſt ſome of 
his aſlociates had betrayed the ſecret; but afterwards concluded, 


that heaven favoured his deſign. 


that either one of his friends, or ſome divinity, puſhed him forward 


to the ſpeedy execution of 5 purpoſe (51). . 

(E) It was perhaps at theſe ſports, that Caius, tranſported with 
rage againſt Jupiter, becauſe the noiſe of thunder prevented him 
lrom hearing the actors, threw out moſt dreadful blaſphemies againſt 
heaven, and impiouſly defied iter himſelf, with theſe words; 


Isi) [dem ibid. 
. Diſpatch 
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agreement and the reſolution they had all ſhewed at their laſt | 
meeting, they were ſtill for putting off the attempt; but Che. | 


rea, having called them together on the third day of the ſports, 


exhorted them not to let flip the preſent opportunity, repre- | 
ſented the dangers to which their irreſolution expoſed them, 
and, by a ſpeech full of noble and generous ſentimants, in- 
ſpired them with ſuch courage, that they unanimouſly agreed at 
all adventures to make the attempt the next day, when Cher 
was by good luck to be upon guard, and conſequently to re. 
ceive of the emperor, according to cuſtom, the parole with 


A day fired the ſword by his ſide ® (F). Calus came that day, the twenty- 


27 
upon for 
putting 
Caius 75 


4. 


fourth of January, more early than uſual, to the theatre, and 


appeared, contrary to his cuſtom, gay, affable, and good- 
humoured ; inſomuch, that the ſpectators were greatly ſur- 


priſed at his obliging behaviour, and the complaiſance he ſhew- 
ed to all who approached him. After he had ſacrificed to Au- 

guſtus, in whoſe honour the ſports were exhibited, he took his 
place, having his friends and favourites about him, and Cherea 


wich · the other officers that day upon guard at ſome diſtance be- 


hind him. When the ſports began, one Bat l ylius, ho bad 


been ptætor, happening to ſit by a conſular of his acquaintance, 


named Cluvitus, for at theſe ſhows there was no diſtinction of 
places, he aſked him ſoftly, I hether he had heard any news ? 
None at all, anſwered Cluvitus : But I can tell you Jomething, 5 
88 Bathybius, to which you are per haps a ranger; in th 


Jos ru. antiq. 1. xix. $I 


Difrarch me, or TII pate you [28 3 for he fooliflily perſuaded 
himfeif to be upon a level with, and equal in power to, the greateſt 

of the gods. This monſtrous impiety, ſays Sencca, probably ant- 
mated the conſpirators with new courage. 


F) Dien Caſſius tells Us, that on the twenty- -fourth of January, 


the day on which Gaius was killed, an Egypriizn, by name Ajs!- 


loucs, was brought to him, having been ſent out of E Set to Rome 


for pretending to foretel the emperor's death. Caius not bein ag then 
at leiſure to examine him, ordered him to be kept under cloſe con- 
finement till the ſports were over. But he being killed in the mean 
time, the Fg yprian was after one day's confinement ſet at liberty (76). | 
Suetorius mentions many prodigies, to warn the emperor of his ap- 
proaching end ; amongh the others he tells us, that Caius being ad- 


moniſhed by the oracle at Hubi to be upon his guard againſt Cap 
Hus, he immediately ſent aſſaſſins to murder 'Ca/{/ius Long iuus, at 
that time proconſul of Alia, nat remembering that Cheri was 
likewiſe named Cu (77). | | 


(25). Senec. de ira, li i. e. 16. (76) Nie, p. 663. (77) ut: 


c. 57. 
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piece, which is ts be acted to day, will be repreſented the death 
of a tyrant. Cluvitus anſwered with a verſe out of Homer, 
which he whiſpered in his friend's ear; Silence, le/t ſome of the 


Cray. 17. 


' Greeks ſhould over-hear 1s ©. Hiſtorians obſerve, that this 


was the day on which Philip, king of Macedon, was flain by 
Pauſanias, as he was entering the theatre to behold the ſame 
tragedy that was acted before Caius . Another piece was to be 
exhibited in the night, repreſenting ſome fabulous accounts of 


the infernal regions ; for Caius, who took great delight in 
ſuch repreſentations, declared, that as this was the laſt day, the 


ſports ſhould continue all night, with a deſign, as was believed, 
to appear on the ſtage himſelf, and there diſplay his {kill and 


addreſs in dancing, in which he took great pride (G). About 


noon, when the emperor uſed to withdraw for a ſhort time to 


bathe and refreſh himſelf with ſome nouriſhment, Cherea ſtole 


out with a deſign to fall upon him as he paſſed from the theatre 


to his apartment. But Caius, contrary to his cuſtom, ſhewed 
no inclination to leave the ſports, telling thoſæ who ſat by 


kim, that fince it was the laſt day of the ſhows he had a mind 


not to bathe till they were over. At the ſame time, he called 
for ſome refreſhment, which he ſhared with thoſe who were 
about him, amongſt the reſt with Pomponius Secundus, then 


e dem ibid. 
t Dio. p. 663. 


(G) He was, ſays Suctonius, an excellent fencer, dancer, and 
charioteer; he ſometimes danced on the flage, and frequently be- 
fore his friends in the palace. One night, while he was in that hu- 


mour, he ſent for three grave conſulars, cauſed them to be awaked 
out of their ſleep, and by his guards hurried away to his palace, 


where, while they were waiting in a great hall, and trembling in 
_ apprehenſion of immediate death, they ſuddenly heard a great noiſe 
pot muſica] inftruments, and at the fame time ſaw the emperor coming 


ieaping out in a long robe, to diſplay before them his fill and ad- 
drels in dancing. When he was tired, he withdrew, and ſent the 


three conlulars word, that they might, when they pleaſed, return 


home. He took ſuch plcaſure in tecing Aueh, the famous mi- 


mic, dance, that he puniſhed, with great ſeverity, ſuch as gave 


him the leaſt diſturbance: a Romon knight making ſome noiſe while 


he was dancing, the emperor immediately ſent him word by a cen- 
turion to depart that inſtant for Oſia, and there wait for a letter, 
which he ſhould foon ſend after him for P70/: ry king of Mauritania. 

The knight obeyed, croſſed over to -{/+:ca, and preſented the letter 


to Piel ar, who could not forbear laughing in reading it; for it con- 


talned only the following words; To the bearer do neither gd ror 
4211 - | ES | 

6's 3; $1 | 
1 46 * 


Idem ibid. & Sur r. c. 57. Sur r. ibid. 


Cams a 
| ſa{ſinat! d. 
Year after 
the flood, 
2040. 


Of Chr: /t, 


40. 


789. 


. guith me. 


with the emperor's reſolution. 


lend him any aſſiſtance. 


Of Rome, pain . 
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conſul, who ſat at his feet and oſten kiſſed them. Minucianus, 
who was next to him, and had ſeen Cherea go out, roſe up with 
a deſign to go out and acquaint the tribune with the emperor's 


But Caius taking hold of his robe, $:? Hill, 


refolation; 


friend, ſaid he, in a very obliging manner; you hail go out | 
Minucianus, as it were, out of reſpect, ſat down 
again, but ſoon after roſe up and went out; neither did Caius 
offer to detain him, thinking he went away upon ſome neceſlary 
He found Cherea waiting 
in the entry, which led to the theatre, and acquainted him 
Hereupon the reſolute tribune | 
thought it adviſeable to fall upon him in the theatre, rather than 
let ſlip the preſent opportunity, and offered to go in immediately 
eee and ſuch of the con- 

ſpirators as were with him, for ſome of them were in the 
theatre, expecting the ſignal, approved of Chæ ren's bold pro- 
poſal, who was thereupon entering the theatre, when word 
was brought him, that the emperor, at the perſuaſion of Am- 
pronas, and ſome others who were privy to the conſpiracy, © 
The conſpirators © 
immediately drew together, and under pretence of clcaring the 
way for the emperor, removed ſuch as they imagined would 
Cairns at length came out, his uncle 
Claudius and M. Vinicius, who had married his fiſter Julia, 
walking before him, with ſome perſons of great diſtinction. | 
When he entered the palace, inſtead of going ſtraight to his | 
apartment, as he uſually did, and following his officers and | 


occaſion, and would ſoon return. 


and ftab him in his feat. 


had changed his mind and was coming out. 


attendants, he turned unexpectedly into a gallery, which led 


do a private apartment, to ſee there certain youths, who had F 
been ſent him out of Via, to act and dance upon the ſtage, | 
and were juſt then arrived. He was ſo pleaſed with them, that 
he would have immediately returned with them to the theatre, 
being impatient to ſee them perform, had not the chief of | 
them complained, that he was cold, and begged leave to warm 

himſelf firſt f. While he was entertaining himſelf with the 
Aſiatic youths, Cherea came for the parole, and Ca:us gave 


him one, as uſual, reflecting on his effeminacy and want 
of courage. Cha rea returned him a ſmart anſwer, and, at 
the ſame time drawing his ſword, diſcharged a great blow at 
him, and wounded him in the neck: Though the wound did 


not prove mortal, yet we cannot give credit to thoſe, who | 
would make us believ e, that Cherca did not, as he might, 


diſpatch him at one blow, left he ſhould be too ſoon out of his 
Caint, ſtruck with amazement at the boldneſs of the 


+ Joskrn. Sad, SvE r. c. 58. Dio. p. C53 s Vide losryn. -bid. 


tribune, | 
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tribune, had not preſence of mind enough to call for aſſiſt- 
ance; however, he attempted to fly ; but Cornelius Sabinus, 
having puſhed him down upon his knees, Chærea with another 
blow broke his jaw-bone ; then the reſt of the conſpirators, 
ruſhing in, difpatched him with thirty wounds, he for ſome 
time crying out, I am fill alive; and the conſpirators, Repeat, 
repeat the blow; which was the ſignal agreed on. We are told, 


that Aquila was the perſon who gave him the wound that put 


an end to his life. Some of the conſpirators took delight in 
mangling his body even after his death; nay, they are ſaid to 
have carried their rage to ſuch a height, as to cut off and eat 
pieces of his fleſh > (H). 3 

SUCH was the end of Caius Cæſar Caligula, the fourth em- 
peror of Rome, a prince ſo monſtrouſly wicked, that nature, 


ſays Seneca, ſeemed to have brought him forth, to ſhew what 
Miſchief could be effected by the greateſt vices, ſupported by 
the greateſt authority l. His death happened on the twenty- 
fourth of January; ſo that he reigned but three years, nine 
months, and twenty-eight days, according to thoſe who fix 
the death of Tiberius on the twenty-fixth of March; or three 


years, ten months, and eight days, if we ſuppoſe him, as 
ſome do, to have begun his reign on the ſixteenth day of the 
ſaid month. He had lived, according to Suetonius *, twenty- 


nine years; according to others, twenty-eight years, four 


months, and twenty-four days'. Of the confuſion and diſor- 
ders attending his death we ſhall ſpeak in the following reign. 


His body remained in the place where he had been aſſaſſinated, 
till the night was far ſpent, when it was privately conveyed to 


the Lamian gardens, where, being half burnt upon a pile 
etrected in haſte, it was, without any ſolemnity, or even cere- 


monies, committed to the earth. This laſt duty was paid him, 
according to the Roman writers, by his wife Cæſonia; but, 


« Dio. p. 663. i Senec. de ira. ; ” SUET. c. 50. 
| J CL EM. ſtrom. 1 p. 539. EurRor. in vit. Claud. 9 


(H) Some writers, quoted by Suetonius (79), ſay, that while he 


Vas ſpeaking with the Alatic youths, Cherea came behin! him, 


and gave him a mortal wound on the head, ſaying, Mind this ; 
after which Cornelius Sabinus ran him through the body. Others, 


cited by the ſame writer, tell us, that Sabinus coming for the pa- 
role, and Caligula giving him the word Jupiter, Cherea cried out, 


Be ſure to remember it: hereupon Caius turning about, Cherea cut 


His body 
privately 
conveyed 
away, and 
uried. 


off his jaw at one blow, and ſtruck him to the ground. The other 


conſpirators then ruſhed in, and diſpatched him (80). 


(79) lien, c. 58. 


(80) Idem ibid. 
Vol. ö 1 N 


according 


66 


that in the apartment where he was murdered, a frightful noiſe 
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according to Foſephus, by king Agrippa, who, mindful of the | 


obligations he owed him, cauſed his body to be conveyed away, 
leſt it ſhuvld be inſulted by the incenſed populace. Some time 
after his liſters, _ returned from baniſhment, took it up 


again, burnt it to aſhes, and ſolemnly interred it. Suetonius 
affirms as a thing not to be doubted of, that thoſe who had the 
care of the above-mentioned gardens were frightened with 
dreadful apparitions, ſo long as the body remained there; and 


was heard every night, till it was burnt down to the ground l. 


Cbeærea, to extirpate the whole race of the tyrant, ſent the 


night after his death a centurion, or rather a tribune, by name 
Julius Lupus, to diſpatch his wife Cæſonia, and with her his 


- only daughter, an infant; the tribune ſtabbed without mercy 


the mother, and taking the innocent child out of the cradle, 


The birth, 
education, 
&c. of 
Claudius. 


to bring upon the ſtage. Claudius was born at Lions on the firſt ( 
of Auguſt, Iulus Antonzus and Fabius fricanus being conſuls, * 


daſhed her brains out againſt a wall n. The ſenate, even after 


Claudius was raiſed to the empire, were for declaring Caius in- 
famous. This Claudius, who was his uncle, would not allow; 
but nevertheleſs ordered all his ſtatues to be pulled down and 
broken, diſannulled moſt of his acts, and gave his aſſent to a 
decree of the ſenate, commanding his money to be melted 
down, that both his name and features might be unknown to 
J TT7TS--7OMMMOM]þ-- — 
As we have hitherto had no opportunity to ſpeak of Claudius, 
who ſucceeded his nephew, but had led a retired life till he was 
raiſed to the empire, it may not be improper to premiſe to the 
hiſtory of his reign a ſuccinct account of his birth and educa- 


tion, of his good and evil qualities, and alſo of his wives, chil- 
dren, and freedmen, whom we {hull frequently have occaſion 


ſo that this year he was in the fiftieth of his ages. He was 
named Tiberius Claudius Nero Druſus Germauicus v. Upon 


dis acceſſion to the empire, he aſſumed the names of Cæſar 


and Augu/?us, as did likewiſe all his ſucceſſors; by which means 


the name of Cz ſar, which was peculiar to the Yi αν family, 
became a title of dignity, and was given to the preſumptive 


heirs of the empire; whereas that of Auguſtus was a mark of 
_ tlie ſovereign power. As for the rame of Fulius, it was quite 


| Ki aſide, and never after aſſumed by any of the emperors 9. 


Claudius was, by his mother An ta, the crandſon of Mare 


Antony and Octavia, filter to u7uſtus, and by bis father 


' SVET. c. 59. * Idemibid. Dio. p. 3. Jesu. ibid. 
C. 2. Jos EH. ibid. Dio. p. C ». in Claud. c. 2. 
Sur ibid. Dio. p. 665. 4 \ideGorrez, p. 140. 
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Druſus, who died in Germany, the grandſon of Livia Au- 
guſta, and conſequently nephew to Tiberius, brother to Ger- 
manicus, and uncle to Caius. However, no one imagined he 
would ever have attained to the ſovereign power, till the very 


day he was inveſted with it, all men being rather deſtined to the 


empire, to uſe the expreſſion of Tacitus, than he, for whom 


fortune, or rather providence, reſerved it in the dark". For 
being very ſickly during the whole time of his childhood and 


minority, he was thereby ſo weakened both in his body and 
mind, that he was looked upon as incapable of any public em- 


ployment, and long after he was of age kept under a governor, 


of whom he complained in a book, which he publiſhed, as of 
a barbarous and unmannerly perſon, who had been formerly a 
groom, and was ſet over him on purpoſe to plague and chaſtiſe 


him upon every trivial occaſion. His mother Antonia uſed to call D-/pi 7d by 
him a human monſter, juſt begun by nature, but never finiſhed ; «ll bis re» 


and when ſhe upbraided any one with dulneſs and ſtupidity, 


her common expreſſion was, You are as ſtupid as my ſon Clau- 


_ dius : his grandmother Livia could not bear the ſight of him: 


his nephew Caligula, when he had butchered many of his 


the fame contempt by his ſiſter Livilla, by Augu/tus, and all 


is family (I): the kindeſt word Auguſtus gave him was that of 


ps Mliſellus, 
x Tacir. annal, I. iii. c. 18, 


(1) 3 to ſhew us what opinion Auguſtus entertained of 


Claudius, produces ſeveral of the letters to Livia concerning him: 
4 hawe, ſays he, in one, my dear Livia, adviſed with Tiberius ac- 
cording to your defire, about what is to be done with your nephew Ti- 

| berius, that is, Claudius, at the ſolemnity of Mars. We are both of 
opinion, that we muſt reſolve, without further delay, what courſe to 
| take with him; if his weakneſs is not very remarkable, wwe ought, 
without all doubt, to advance him by the ſame ſleds and degrees by 
 ewhich his brother wwas raiſed, But if we find any weakneſs or inca- 
pacity in his body or mind, we mufl not give occaſion to the world te 
mack and deride both him and us : it is now time to deliberate and con- 
clude, whether he is capable of public employments or not. [think it 
 evould not be amiſs to charge him, at the approaching ſolemnity of 


Mars, with the care of entertaining the prieſts, upon condition, that 


fo cenſpicuous a place as the pulvinar, becauſe he awill be there exprſed 


to the eyes of the avhole theatre. Neither would hade him to attend 
bis brother on the feriæ Latinæ to mount Albanus ; and as to the go- 


vernment of the city, during his brother's abſence, I do not think him 
at all qualified for ſuch an employment. Thus my dear Livia, I have 
„„ —— — — dceclareg 


lations. 


_ kindred, ſaved him purely for a laughing- ſtock; he was held in 


13 ſuffers himſelf to be directed by the fon of Silanus his kin/man, who 
_ will inſtruct him, and prevent his doing any thing notoriouſly ridicu- 
| ous. But I am utterly againſt his ſeeing the Circenſian games from 
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Miſellus, poor 1oretch :. Being thus deſpiſed and utterly ne- 
glected by his own relations, he became the jeſt of the court (5), 
| | and 


Son r. c. 2, & 3. 


declared my opinion, which is, that aue defer no longer, but come to a 


final reſolution, whether wwe are to raiſe him or no. This part of my 


letter you may ſhew, if yuu pleaſe, to Antonia. In another he writes | 
thus: During your abſence, 1 ſhall conſtantly invite young Tiberius to 


my table, that he may not ſup with his Sulpitius and Athenodorus : 
Twiſh the poor child would propoſe to himſelf the example of ſome well- 
bred perſon, and imitate him in his geſture, habit, and mien; for tho 


| he is not much eſteemed by men of penetration, yet he is not without 


ſome noble ſentiments. And in a third; May 1 die, my dear Livia, 


ſays he, if I am not amazed how your nephew Tiberius could give me 


fo full ſatisfaclion in his declamation ; it is ſurpriſing, that a perſon 
ah talks ſo ill, ſhould write and declaim ſo well. Auguſtus, well 
appriſed of the weakneſs of his underſtanding, honoured him with 


no other dignity but that of augur, and in his laſt will mentioned 
him only amongſt his third heirs, who were no- ways related to him, 
and left him but a legacy of eight hundred ſeſterces. His uncle 
Tiberius honoured him with the conſular ornaments, but never al- 
lowed him to diſcharge the office of conſul ; and when the young 
prince importuned him for ſome real preferment, he wrote him word, 
that he had ſent him forty pieces of gold againſt the Saturnalia, or 


feaſts of Saturn, for play-money, and to lay out, as he pleaſed, in 


the Sigillaria, which was a kind of fair after the Saturnalia, lalting 
ſeven days, and fo called from the little images and puppets, in 
| Latin, Sigilla, which were then ſold. Upon this anſwer, Claudius, 


laying aſide all hopes of riſing to any conſiderable employment in 


the flate, betook himſelf to a retired life, ſpending his time with 


perſons much below his rank, either in the gardens he had in the 


1uburbs, or at his country-houſe in Campania, where he gave him- 


{elf intirely up to gaming and drinking, diverſions ſuitable to the 
low company he kept. However, the ſenate, in conſideration of 
his high birth, paſſed a decree, enacting, that he ſhould be added, 
above the limited number, to the college of the prieſts of Auguſtus, 
into which none had ever before been admitted but by lot; that a 


| houſe belonging to him, which had been burnt down to the ground 
by accidental fire, ſhould be rebuilt at the public charge; and that 
he ſhould have a vote in the ſenate, and deliver his opinion amongſt 
the conſulars. But this decree did not take place, Tiberius alledg- | 
ing againſt his voting in the ſenate the weakneſs of his underſtandin 
and promiſing to make good at his private expence the loſſes he had 


ſuſtained by fire. Nevertheleſs, Tiberius in his laſt will named him 


amongſt his heirs, and left him a legacy of about two millions of 


Leſterces (81). 


(K) Suetonius tells us, that if he happened to come to table, when 
the other gueſts had taken their places, no one ſhewed him the leaſt 


81 ldem, c. 2—7. Dis. p. 665. 


| civility, 
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and was treated even by the freedmen of his uncle and nephew 


with the greateſt diſreſpect imaginable (L). He was not dy 


deſtitute of parts, but moreover extremely timorous ; inſomuch, 


that there was no accident fo trivial, no man, woman, ſlave, 


or child, ſo contemptible, as not to frighten him, and when 
frightened, he was altogether incapable of reaſoning. I his ti- 
morouſneſs was owing to his education; for he was brought 
up amongſt women and freedmen, and obliged from bis in- 


fancy to depend intirely upon them, and ſubmit to their will 


and pleaſure, without having any paſſions, or even diſcernment, 


of his own ©. He gave out after he came to the throne, that 


in the reigns of Tiberius and Caius he had counterfeited folly to 


was not aſſumed, but real . Suetonius taxes him with being 
naturally cruel v, while others aſcribe to his wives and freed- 


men the many executions of which we ſhall have occaſion to 


ſpeak in the hiſtory of his reign. Though he had many great 
faults, yet, when compared with Tiberius or Caius, he did not 
paſs for a bad emperor *. From his childhood he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the liberal ſciences, and gave frequently pub- 
lic teſtimonies of his proficiency in them *. He arrived at no 


eſcape their cruelty ; but his conduct too plainly ſhewed, that it 


His hare 
ing. 


ſmall perfection in oratory, and his diſcourſe was not without 
elegance, when it was the reſult of ſtudy. He was well ſkilled | 


t Dao. ibid. Ser. e. 38. -* Idem, c. 34. x Dio. 
L E. p: 665. Av. Vier. e. : -* Svar-c. 3. Tacar. 


annal l. xiui. c. 3. 


civility, but diverted themſelves with ſeeing him running about the 


after meals, with a ſhort repoſe, they took pleaſure in throwing the 
{tones of olives and dates at him; ſometimes they awaked him with 
the blow of a rod, or whip; and ſometimes, while he was aſleep, 
they put his ſandals upon his hands, that, when he awaked he might 
rub his face with them (82). I 


that, notwithſtanding the prerogative of his birth, he did not riſe 


table to find out a place; if he refreſhed himſelf, as he uſually did Z 


(L) He was, as Dion Caſſius obſerves, ſo notoriouſly negleAed, 


above the rank of a knight, till the age of forty-ſix years, when 


his nephew Caius created him ſenator, in order to honour him with 


the baſe treatment he met with moved both the people and ſoldiery 
to compailion, ard procured him their affections (85). 3 


82 Set c. 8. (83) Dio. þ. 644. (84) Mem, . 6 8. 
(85) Aurel. Fi. c. 3. a 7 +4 24 P. 5 


* the conſulate (83). Nevertheleſs, to this contempt and negle® was 
' owing the power he acquired; for Caius would never have ſpared 
| him, had he imagined him capable of aſpiring at it 84%. Beſides, 


both 


His perſon. 


ting it to the judgment of his auditors. He had a particular value 
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both in the Latin and Greek tongues, wrote ſeveral books (M), 
and added three letters to the antient alphabet (N), which, 
however, continued in uſe no longer than his reign . Seneca 


commends his works, and ſpeaks of him as an encourager of 


learning. As to hs prrſun, he was tall and well-ſhaped ; but 


had ſomething very diſagreeabhle in his mien, ſomething very 
unbecoming in his action, whic +, tether with his low voice 


and inarticulate pronunciation, is the chief ſubj.& of Senecas 


railleries . Theſe defects, as well as hi ſtammering and the 
| trembling of his head, Dion Caſſius i:-3 to be the effect of 
the infirmities, to which he was ſubjecc in his childhood and 

His 


d SENEC. c. 41. © StxkEc. lud. in Clay... 4 Tdem ibid. 


youth. 


e Dio. c. Ix. p. 665. 


(M) At the perſuaſion of Livy the celebrated hiſtorian, and with ; 


the aſſiſtance of Sulpitius Flaute, Livy dying before lle began his 
work, he wrote in forty-three books the hilory of Nom from the 


death of Cæſur the diftator to his own time. le is ſaid o have 


wrote with great liberty, and to have been on that account often re. 
buked by his mother Antonia and his grandmother Lidia. He pub- 


liſhed alſo ſeven volumes of His own life, which were wrote with 
more elegance than judgment (86), and a d-fence of Cicero again 
the euritings of Gallus, which, in the opinion of Suetorius { 87), was | 
a learned performance. His hiſtory he recited in public, ſubmit- | 


for the Greek tongue, ſpoke it fluently, and wrote in that language 


the hiſtory of the Tyrrhenians in twenty books, and that of the Car- 


thaginians in eight. To make theſe hiſtories the more famous, he 


| added a new ſchool to the old one at Alexandria, calling it by his 


own name, and ordering his two Greek hiſtories to be read in both 


_ ſchools ($8). | | 


(N) Tacitus, Quintilian, and Varro agree, that Claudius added 
three letters to the Latin alphabet, two of which are well known, 


dix, the Molic digamma, and the ant iſigma; the former was anF 
inverſed, thus, J, and ſounded like the V; as terminogit an- 
pliagitque, and Digi Auguſti, &c. The antifigma ſerved inſtead 


of the Greek F, or inſtead of PS. and was wrote thus, X. The 


ſigma of the antient Greeks reſembled our C; whence Claudius, to 
his new letter, conſiſting of two figmas, having their backs turned 
to each other, thus, oc, gave the name of antiſigma. As to the 


third letter, we are quite in the dark. Some take it to have been 


the diphthong c, which is found in moſt inſcriptions of Claudius 
time, thus, .-»teniar, Digai, &c. But it is manifeſt, that this diph- 
thong was in ule long before his reign. Others, from a corrupt 


(35) Siet. c. 41. (97) Auen ibid. (88) Len, c. 42. 


(89 Hide Iſidor, de orig. (99) Suct. c. 41. Tacit. annal. 1. xi. c. 14. 
5 . 8 and 
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Hrs wife, when he came to the empire, was Valeria Meſſa- His Wi'Ves 
lina, his couſin, whom we ſball have frequent occaſion to men- 4 chil- 
tion. He had already by her a daughter, named Octavia, who dren. 


was afterwards married to Nero, Not many days after his ac- 


ceſſion to the empire, his wife Meſſalina was delivered of a fon, 
named firſt Claudius Tiberius Germanicus, and afterwards Bri- 
tannicus Ceſar fi. By his ſecond wife, Ælia Petina, whom 
he divorced, he had a daughter called Antonia, whom he mar- 


Tried firſt to Pompeius Magnus, and afterwards to Fauſtus Sylla, 
both deſcended from illuſtrious anceſtors. His firſt wife, Plau- 


tia Urgulanilla, brought him Druſus, and a daughter, called 
Claudia. Druſus loſt his life at Pompeii before he was fourteen, 
being choaked by an apple, which ſtuck in his throat, while, 
in play, he was throwing it up into the air, and catching it in 
his mouth. As for Claudia, though ſhe was born five months 


before he divorced her mother, yet he would not acknowledge 


her for his daughter; but ſuſpecting her to be the child of one 


of his freedmen, called Boter, he cauſed her to be ſtript naked, 
and to be laid, after the divorce, before her mother's door s. 


M:ſſalina and Agrippina, whom he married after her death, 
bore an abſolute ſway over Claudius, who acted under them 


more like a ſlave than a prince *, diſpoſing of honours, govern- 
ments, employments, armies, Sc. as they and his freedmen, 


whoſe power he raiſed as high as his own, thought fit to direct 


bim. Amongſt the latter his chief favourites were Poſſides the 
eunuch, Felix, 0 Harpocras, Polybius, and above all Narciſſus 


t Surr. c. 27. Dio. p. 548. 6 SUET. ibid. h Syer.c. 29. 


His 


paſſage in Felius Longus, conclude it to have been we know not 


what letter, invented to ſoften the harſh ſound of the letter R. There 
are not wanting u pretend the letter X to have been firſt 
contrived by udius; but Jidorus plainly ſhews, that it was in- 


vented and uſed in the reign of Aug uſtus (89). The Greek g had, 
2s Quintilian obſerves, a different ſound from that of the Latin PH; 
 Wheace ſome conjecture the third letter invented by Claudius to 


have anſwered the Greek e, which is not altogether void of pro- 


bability. But on this ſubje& nothing has been, or can be, offered, 
except what is merely conjectural. Claudius publiſhed a book, 
when he was yet a private perſon, on the neceſſity of admitting 


theſe letters, and the uſe of them: when he was advanced to the 
empire, be obliged all to uſe them; but after his death they were 


diſuſed and quite laid aſide; though in the times of Suetonius and 
Tacitus they were ſtill to be ſeen in ſeveral records and journals, 


and in the tables of braſs, on which were publiſhed the decrees of 


the people (90). 


freed- 


= 
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and Pallas (O). To theſe we may add Calliſtus, or, as 
others call him, Calixtus, a man of great craft and addreſs (P). 
He was privy to the conſpiracy againſt Caius, as we have re- 
lated above, and gained the favour of Claudius, by perſuading 


him, that he had been charged by Caius to poiſon him; but 
(O) Suctonius tells us, that Peſſdes was rewarded by Claudius in 


his Hritiſb triumph, and amongſt the other brave officers preſented 
with a ſpear ; but whether the eunuch deſerved that mark of diſ- 


| tinction, we find no where recorded. Felix was brother to Pallas, | 
- Claudius's reigning favourite, and the moſt powerful perſon in the 
whole empire. He is by moſt writers named Claudius Felix, but 
by Tacitus, Antonius Felix, becauſe he was firſt the flave of Auto- 
nia, the mother of Claudius, and afterwards of Claudius himſelf, 
whoſe name he likewiſe took upon his being manumitted. He was 
in high favour with Claudius, and by him raiſed to the firſt poſts of 


the army, and afterwards to the government of 7u4za, Galilee, Sa- 


maria, and Perea, that is, of the country beyond the Jordan (qi). 

_ Suetonius obſerves, that from a ſlave he became ſo great and confi. 
_ derable, that he was the huſband of three ſeveral queens, or rather 
Princeſſes of royal blood. One of theſe was Dru/i//a, the daughter 
of king Agrippa, whom, by means of a magician, named Sima, 
he perſuaded to abandon her huſband Axixus, king of Emeſus, and 

marry aim (92). In marrying Felix, ſhe renounced, according to 

 Fojephus, the Jewiſh religion, which Azizus had embraced out of 
complaiſance to her. S. Luke nevertheleſs calls her a_7ewe/5 (93). Fer | 

ix married another Dru/ill/a, grand-daughter to Antony and Clecpa- 
tra, and daughter to Juba king of Manritania (94). Who was the 
third princeſs we find no-where recorded. To Harpocras, another 
of his favourite freedmen, he granted the privilege of being carried + 
in a litter and of exhibiting plays, which was contrary to the decree 
paſſed in Tiberius's reign, and by us mentioned there. Poſybius was 
2 man of learning, and had aſſiſted Claudius in his ſtudies, who 
thereupon heaped extraordinary bonours upon him, allowing hin 
often to walk between the two conſuls (95). Of Narciſſus and 
"alu wa Bet—mns..EEE - 5 


P) Calliſius had been ſlave to a private citizen, who ſold him to 
Caius, but was afterwards obliged, as Seneca obſerves (96), to pur- 


chaſe his favour at a much higher price than that, at which he had 


| ſold him; nay, he was often ſeen waiting at his door, and courting + 
| rters, that he might be allowed to enter with the reſt, 
and attend the levee of one, whom he had formerly kept in chains. 


even his 


Scribonius Largus, a celebrated phyſician of thoſe times, inſcribed 


to him a work, wherein he ſtyles him Caius Julius Calliſtus (97). 
Suetonius, in ſpeaking of the freedmen of Claudius, makes no men- 


(91) Suet. c. 28. Foſeph. antig. I. ii. c. 5. 
(93) Act. c. xxiv. v. 24. (94) lden ibid. \g;) Suet. ibid. 
(99) Senec. epiſt. 47. Tacit, annal. 11. | : | x 


(92) Idem ibid. 


tion 
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had, under various pretences, put off from day to day the exe- 
cution of his orders i. Calixtus's office was to receive the re- 
queſts, which were preſented to the emperor ; Narciſſus was 
his ſecretary, and Pallas had the whole management of the fi- 
nances. Theſe three divided the ſovereign power amongſt 
them *, Each of them was, acccording to Pliny ', richer 
than Craſſus had ever been; nay, they poſſeſſed greater wealth 
than the emperor himſelf, who was thereupon told, as he com- 
plained one day of his poverty, that he would be rich enough, 
if he could but prevail upon his freedmen to take him for their 
artnet ®. Having premiſed thus much in general concerning 
Claudius and thoſe who governed under him, we ſhall now re- 
ſume the thread of our hiſtory. I Fo 5 
Tn unexpected news of Caius's death, which was brought The alarm 
while the people were intent upon the ſhows, and in a trice ww/:ch the 
ſpread all over the city, occaſioned a general uproar. Upon the death of 
firſt alarm the deceaſed emperor's litter-men haſtened with their Caius c- 
poles to his reſcue, and were immediately followed by his Ger- cafroned in 
man guards, named the Celtic band, who, finding Caius lying eme. 
dead on the ground and his body mangled, in the manner we 
have related, vented their rage on all they met, without ex- 
amining whether they were privy to the conſpiracy or not; and 
in this confuſion were killed L. Aſprenas, who had been con- Several 
| ſul three years before, Norbanus, deſcended from one of the perſens of 
moſt illuſtrious families in Rome, Anteius, a ſenator of great di/tin&on 
„ ens Fo EL Wee: 
1 Josen. antiq. I. xix. ce. 1, * Zonar. l. v. Sur. ibid, 
in, L xxxii. c: 10. m Sur. ibid. . 


tin of Calliſtus, who, it is certain, bore a great ſway in that reign; 
f but names one Harpocras, who is ſcarce taken notice of by any 
other writer. This has prompted ſome to believe, that Harpocras 
and Calliſtus were one and the ſame perſon. But we can hardly. 
perſuade ourſelves, that Calliſtut was alſo named Harpocras, fince 
Scribonius Largus names him only C. Julius Calliſtus. Beſides Se- 
| neca ſpeaks in one place of Callifus 98), and in another of Harpo- 
cas (99) ; and tells us, that the latter was executed by Claudiuss 
orders. Had this been the egd of ſo famous and celebrated a perſon 
| as Calliftus, Tacitus and Suetonius would not, we conceive, have 
failed to mention it. Suetonius perhaps makes no mention of Ca/- 
iſtas in (peaking of Claudius's freedmen, becauſe he was not, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, one of his, but of Caizs's, freedmen, by whom 


1 he was firſt manumitted, and afterwards employed in quality of ſe- 
3 cretary (100). He was alive in the eighth year of Claudius's reign, 
. and died ſoon aſter (1). „ . „„ 
/ (98) Senee. epift. 47. (99) Hem lud. in Claud. (ioo) Jo- 
. ſeph. artig. 4 xix. c. 6. (1) Tacit. aznal.J. II. c. 27. 5 
. R diſtinRion, 


. e conſuls 
fe 1 De the 
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diſtinction, and ſeveral others, who came meerly out of Ow" 
ſity to know whether the report was true or no. As for Ch 
rea, he retired, before the emperor's death was publicly known, 
to the houſe o Germanicus, which was contiguous to the pa- 
lace, and there with the chief of the conſpirators lay concealed, 
till the Germans, by whom Cans was extremely be loved on ac- 


count of his prodigality, had vented their firſt fury. "The peo- 


ple, ſuſpecting Caius had cauſed the report of his death to be 
ſpread abroad, on purpoſe to diſcover their ſentiments, con- 
tinued in the theatre, without taking any notice of what was 
rumoured about. But they were greatly alarmed, whcn word 


was brought them, that the emperor's guards had ſurrounded 


the theatre, and were ready to enter it ſword in hand, to ſacri- 


fice the whole multitude to the manes of their maſſacred gene- 


ral. And this indeed they deſigned in the firſt tranſports of their 
rage; but a public herald appearing uncxpect=dly in the theatre, 
clad in deep mourning, after having proclaimed the emperor's 


death, commanded the people quietly to retire to their reſpec- 


tive houſes, and the ſoldiery to withdraw to their quarters 
without railing any further diſturbance. They both obeycd, 


which was more than was expected, with great readineſs, 10 
that the tumult was ſoon appeaſed, and tranquility reſtored to 
the city. Then the conſuls, . Pomponius Secundus and Ci. 
: Sentius Sat t having, at he head of the city-guards who 
a ke re under their command, ſeized on the forum and the capi- 
ol, aſſembled the ſenate, in order to deliberate with them 


Do the moſt proper meaſures in ſo critical a conjuncture. 


While they were aſſembled, both the populace and ſoldiery, 
whom Calas had gained with the immenſe ſums he diſtiihuted 
amongſt them, and the magnificent ſhows he exhibited almoſt 
every day, ciicd aloud for vengeance; which ſo terrificd the 
- ſenate, that they were ready to paſs a decree, enacting, that 
the conſpirators ſhould be forthwith apprehended and executed 
as traytors and enemies to their country, when Valrius Afati- 
cus, a ſenator of great quality and reputation, riſing up, ſpoke 
with great vehcmence againſt the mcaſurcs they were en tering 
upon, commen ded the zeal of the brave patriots who had de- 


livercd their country from ſo crucl a tyrant, publicly wiſhcd he 


had had the glory cf diſpatching him with his own ha nd, and 


(xhorted the "fathers to deſpiſe the clamours of the muit tude. 
Horcupon they took courage, and by an edict, which they 


| Cauſes to be 162d to the p:ople, commanded them to return to 


l 
FEY 8 5 blie 3 . 
Ihen the conſpi tors appeared /pribli 5 and owncd the faét; 
#50 % . 1 . a * } » +> 
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fits of lbarry and miſeries of tyranny, encouraged the fathers to 
reſume their antient authority, and to begin the exerciſe of that 


power to which they alone had a juſt claim, by conferring ſuch 


honours and rewards on Cherea, as the eminent ſervice he had 
rendered the republic well deſerved. The ſenators, animated 
with his ſpeech, agreed to reſtore Rome to her antient liberty, 
and utterly to extinguiſh the name of the Ce@/ars. They ſpent 
all that day and the followi ing night, in deliberating about the 


meaſures for brinzing avout ſo great a change, without kindling , 


O 
a civil war with! un the very walls of the city, but parted after 


long and warm debates without agreeing upon any. When the 
ſenate roſe, Clæſca, whom they had appointed commander 
of the city-guards, went to the conſuls for the parole, who gave 
him the word Liberty. No ſuch honour had been paid to the 
conſuls ever finc2 che eſtabliſhment of the monarchy un. 

Is the mean time, the ſoldiers in the camp took ſuch mea- 


The n 
reſelw, C$ {'9 
re/iore 
Rome 75 
(r anticnt 
liberty. 


* 


Tefl. 


ſures as utterly defeated thoſe of the ſenate. Claudius, who 77 H 


had been with Cans a few minutes before he was murdered, 
and was retired to a room in the palace called Herman, upon 
the firſt alarm of his death, ſtole away in a great fright, and hid 
himaſclt behind the hangings in a dark corner of the palace, 
wh-nce he heard the noiſe of the ſoldiery, and ſaw fome of the 
German guards paſs cloſe by him with the head of Arenas, 
wich they carried, as it were, in triumph. This fight in- 


Claudius: 


creaſed his tright to ſuch a degree, that he continued motionle fs 


in the ſame place, ſcarce daring to breathe through fear of be- 
ing diſcovered, till a common ſoldier, called by ſome G W/arls, 
by others Epirius, but probably Ep:irius Gr atus, running about 
tie palace in queſt of plunder, diſcovered his feet, and dragged 


him out of his hiding-place. Claudius, not doubting but the 


ſollier deſigned to murder him, threw himſeif at his feet, and 
with many tears begged for mercy, which Grae:s, finding who 


he was, not only granted, but faluted him emperor, and car- 


ricd him to his comrades, who at his inſtigation honoured him 


his ſervants were fled, carcicd him upon their ſhoulders by turns 


with the ſame title. They then put him into a chair, and, as 


to the camp, the people, who imagined they were carrying 
him to execution, bemoaning his raisfortune 3 ; for he had hi- 


therto done nothing that could deſ-rve any man's hatred. He 


was well received in ons camp; but, as he was naturally ti- 


morbus, he paſſed the night in no ſmall apprehenſion . He 
was inclined not to accept the empire; but king Agrippa, wha 


v lorern, antig. Ei Sor. in Salis. 6. 9: Dio. 
1 Ix. p. 694. Sekr. in Claud. c 10, 


KR 2 hearing 


ad juſt interred the body of C. Hens arriving in the camp, and 
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hearing the army deſigned to raiſe Claudius to the ſovereign 


power, went immediately to him, encouraged him to 10 hold 


of th- preſ-nt opportunity, and, leaving him in that reſolution, 


returned home. On the other hand, the ſoldiery, being well 


appriſed chat the fate could not long ſubſiſt without an em- 
peror. eflecting that it would prove far more advantageous 
for them give than to receive one, the very next day, the 
twent tuch of January, took an oath of allegiance to Claudius, 


who thereupon promiſed them fifteen great ſeſterces a man ?. 


The pro- 
ple jorn the 
ſelaiery. 


was declared emperor by the army, than they changed their 
mind, approved with loud ſhouts what had been done in the 


ing cooler on account of the differences that aroſe amongſt 
them, and not being able to come to an agreement, they ſent 

for king Agrippa to adviſe with him. The king obeyed the 
ſummons with great readineſs, and appearing in the ſenate, 
dreſſed and perfumed, as if he had not been out of his houſe that 
day, he aſked what was become of Claudius, as if he ſuſpected 


T he ſenate 
adviſes 

auth king 
Agrippa. 


He was the firſt emperor, as Suetonius obſerves, who gave 


money to the ſoldiers upon his acceſſion to the empire; but his 
example was followed by moſt of his ſucceſſors 2. The people, 


who had expreſſed great joy upon the hopes of recovering once 
more their antient privileges, no ſooner heard that Claudius 


camp, and openly declared, that they had rather obey one 


prince, than many tyrants. The ſenate, however, perſiſted 


in their former reſolution of aſſerting the public liberty, and 


were even for making war upon Claudius; but afterwards growv- 


him to have been murdered together with his nephew. Here- 


upon the ſenate related to him what had paſſed, to which he 
pretended to be an utter ſtranger, and at the ſame time aſked 
his advice (R). The traytor proteſted, that he was ready to 

ſacrifice his life to the glory of the ſenate and to the public liber- 
ty; but at the ſame time ſtarting innumerable difficulties and 
exaggerating the dangers and evils of a civil war, he craftily 


p Josern. ibid. 4 Sver. ibid. 


(BR) 7:/etbus tells us in his hiſtory of the Jervis war, that king 


Agrippa was at the ſame time ſent for both by the ſenate and by 
_ Claudius, and that he choſe to go firſt to Claudius, who ſent him in 
his name to the ſenate (2). This is not to be eaſily reconciled with 


what he writes in his antiquities, viz. that Agrippa being ſent for 


by the ſenate, immediately obeyed the ſummons, but pretended an in- 


tire ignorance of what had paſted, either in the palace or camp, re- 


lating to Claudius. We have followed him in his antiguities, which 
ke wrote the laſt. | . 


() Jeſtpb. bell. J. ii. c 28. 


end cavoured 
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endeavoured to deter them, as ſolicitous about their ſafety, 
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from having recourſe to arms. He told them, that in his opi- 

nion they were no- ways in a condition to make head againſt the 

prætorian guards; and that he therefore adviſed them, rather 

to ſend a deputation to Claudius, begging him not to accept of | 
the empire. This embaſſy he offered to take upon himſelf ; the 4 J:puta 
ſenate returned him thanks for his zeal, accepted his offer, and ion ſent to 
diſpatched him the ſame day to the camp with two tribunes of Claudius. 
the people, Veranius and Bruchus. The tribunes conjured 

him to ſubmit to the authority of the ſenate and people, put 

him in mind of the evils and calamities which the repub- 


| lic had ſuffered under the former tyrants, aſſured him, that 
the ſenate had reſolved at all events to attempt the recovery 


of their antient privileges, earneſtly intreated him ſeriouſly 

to reflect on the calamities attending a civil war, and the —_ 
unhappy end of Caius, &c. The ſpeech of the tribunes The ſenate 
made a deep impreſſion on the mind of Claudius, who was betrayed 
naturally timorous; but Agrippa in a private audience en- % Agrip- 


couraged him to lay hold of the preſent opportunity, acquainted Pa. 


him with the fears, perplexity, and irreſolution of the ſenate, 
and exhorted him to aſſume forthwith the imperial power, and 


Teturn an anſwer to the deputies becoming an emperor. Claudius 


followed the advice of Agrippa, which occaſioned no ſmall con- 
fuſion in the city, the ſenate declaring, that they were deter- 


- mined rather to riſque a civil war, than ſubmit to the will of one 


man. This was in effect declaring war, and accordingly Clau- 

dius, being acquainted with their reſolution, began to put him- 
ſelf in a condition to repel force with force. In the mean time, The people 
the people, ſurrounding the place where the ſenate was aſ- demand an 
ſembled, demanded with threats an emperor, declaring aloud, Ve. 
that they would never acknowledge the authority of the ſenate. 

This frightened the fathers to ſuch a degree, that they immedi- 

ately ſeparated; but the conſuls ſummoned them to meet again 

the next morning before break of day. Only a ſmall number 


of them obeyed the ſummons, ſcarce a hundred perſons, the 

reſt being either retired into the country, or keeping cloſe in 
| their houſes, through fear of being inſulted by the populace. 8 
While thoſe who met were deliberating how to thwart the de- Aud are 
ſigns of Claudius, the city guards, the only troops that obeyed joined by 

the ſenate, joining the populace, began to cry aloud, that they te city 


would have an emperor; that the ſenate might chuſe whom they g as, 
pleaſed; but that they were reſolved to vield obedience to none 

but an emperor. This put an end to the deliberations of the 

lenate; all thoughts of liberty were laid aſide, and Claudius, 
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ſtriving to be he foremoſt | In payin 
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with the uſual ceremonies, declared emperor, (S). After this 
declaration the ſenators haſtened to the camp, cach of them 
g their court to the new 


SO 
princ e. The ſoldiery reccived them with inſults, wounded 


ſome of em, = would have killed the conſul H 27 zuits Se- 


1 „who had been the moſt ſanguine of all in the cauſe of 
liberty, had they not been reſtrained by Claudius, who re- 
ceived him with the greateſt tokens of reſpect, and Ho him 
next to himſelf " 

AND now Claud 775, being declared a nd acknowledged em- 
peror, left the camp, acco \mpanicd by the ſenate and præ torian 


guards, and, entering the city in a kind of triumph, offered a 


ſolemn ſacrifice in the capitol by wav of thankſgiving to the gods, 
wito. had thus raited him to the emp! Ire; and then withdrew to 


the palace, where he immediately ſummoned a council of his 


r N Dio. p 666. 891. d. 10. 


(8) The ſenat 6 eing well appriſed, that all their efforts towards 
the recovery of their h be rty mult, in the Preſent diſpoſition of the 
people and ſoldiery, neceſtari ily prove ineftfectual, reſolved a: firſt 
to name an emperor themſelves, and not 5882 one from the ſol- 
diery. Accordingly, leveral perſons were propoſed, al] be: ter qua- 


lifted than Claudias for that high ſtation. 7% bus names t! e three 


mes 


following ſenators, all men of extraordinary parts, ard equal to the 


ſovereignty ; ; Viz. Annius Minucianus or Vinicianus, Lil, AH 
cur, who had been both privy to the con;puacy againſt Cal, at nd Ca- 


mills Serib nicuus, who revolted the followi ing year, Nic 


had mot Votes; but the conſuls , dreading the contequences of a 
civil war, which they thought unavoidable, if they named any but 
Cloning to the ſoveteig n power, put off, under various Fretences, 
the Engl deciſton of ſuch an important a air In the mean time, 


the glad Gator”, on whom the ſænate chiefly relied, a and the ci y guards 
went over in crouds to Clondini; 40 that NMlinuciasus 2 1d th e others 


gave over — for a dipnicy, which th ey Were 3 appriſed 
they could not long enjoy. Corea did all that lay in his power 10 
put a ſtop to the deſertion of the. ſoldiery, but to no purpoſe; for 

While he was encouraging the few who remained, to exert them- 


ſelves in the defence of their liberties, inſtead of liſtening to him, 


they tool up their ſtandarde, and, marching ſword in hand o: it of | 


the city, joined their comrades in the camp of the pr Ttorian-L uards. 


The ſenate, ſeeing themſelves thus: abar doned by all ther forces, 
were! 1 th forced to join the people and. ſo! di 'erv, and declare 
Clas f r Cf . mor; which they di ad accord lingly, decteci ing him at 
the Sens time all the titles annexed to the 11 mperial dic) my. How 


ever, Chœraand Siu continued proteliing, that they u ould ra- 
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Cnap. 17. he Roman 11:ory; 


nds to deliberate with them about his conduct, with reſpect 
t thoſe who had murdered Cause in his heart he approved of 
the action; but as he thought it nearly concerned all Princes, 
that the death of one fthot id not paſs unrevenged, with the ad- 
\ ice of his friends, he cauſed the brave Cha; ea (T , Lup: US, 
wd had put to death Cæſania with her daughter, and a few 
more to be condemacd and executed; but pardoned the reſt, 
and amongſt them Cornelius Sabinus, though he had acted a chief 
part in the murder of Caius; but the brave tribune, grieved 


J. 
for the death of his friend n and ſcorning to o utlive him, 


O 
luid violent hands on himſelf *. After this the emperor cauſed 


an act of oblivion to be paſſed with reſpect to all that had been 
tranſacted in the ſenate, from the death of Caius to the time of 
his acceſſion to the empire, and obſerved it ſo ſtrictly, that he 
even raiſed thoſe to tie firſt employments who had been the moſt 
ſanzuine in the cauſe of liberty. The ſenate immediately de- 


Ciial 


creed him all the honours which they had conferred on other 


emperors but he modeſtly declined the greater part of them, 
and cauſed a decree to be paſſed in the "tay forbidding any 
one to pay him divine worſhip, or ſtyle him a god. Hari ing, 
a few days aſter he was declared emperor, married his daughter 
Air 27a to Cu. Pompeius, he would not ſuffer the people to 
make + any public: bl 0 icings on that t occalio: n, nor even on his 


be was inveſted, than lie ſuppreſſed the law of majeſty, which 


chere 
eme 
9 tc 49 
ppi re t 
utto 
death. 


Inflanc 4 
of Clau- 
dius's mo- 
dcjly, equi 
, Kc. 


| ho . "He no Cert as Zan 5 exerciſe the Rory with which 


under the two preceding emperors had proved fo ſatal to Rome. 


At the fame time, he c: lled home all the exil: es; eaſed the peo- 


ple of the tributes with which Caius had loaded them; forbad 


ſuch as had any relations of their 00 dyn, however Ultant, to name 
0 Joiren & Di 0. ibid. 5 © Dio. pP 667: 


(Te: . zrca died w ih the conſtancy of a true hero; ng Laus be- 


trayed a great deal of car, notwithſtandin ig t the great example he 
had before his eyes. As he was pulling of his garments at the place 


of execution, he complained of cold; which unieaſonable complaint | 


” varta turning into ridicule, told him, that cold had never ye 


done harm to a wolf, a all. ding to his name Lutus, which in i; | 


| - tongue fignites H Al. They were both bcheaded, and the 


people, a ow © Tu after their execution, offering the uſual 


2 ces 12 the month of F. &r4: 75% in koncur of their deceaſed 


iriends, did not on that occafion forcet the brave Ch.crca, acknow- 
ledging their obligations to him, for having delivered the republic 


. 
(4 Len itil, (i) Dis. 5. C66 | 
| him 


& beloved 
Ey the pec- 


ple. 


His timo- 


roa/neſs. 


. | 


contempti- 


ble. 
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him among their heirs; reftored the eſtate, which had been 


unjuſily ſeized by Tiberius and Caius, to the owners or their 


| heirs: ordered all the ſtatues, which Caius had cauſed to be 


brought to Rome from Greece and other countries to be carried 


back, and reſtored to the cities whence they had been taken, 


Sc. With theſe and innumerable other inſtances of his cle. 
mency, juſtice, and good-nature (U), he won the hearts of the 
people to ſuch a degree, that upon a groundleſs report of his be- 


ing aſſaſſinated, they raiſed dreadful diſturbances in the city, 
calling the ſoldiers traytors, the ſenate parricides, and loading 
with horrible curſes and imprecations all whom they ſuſpected 


to have been any ways acceſſory to his death. The tumult con- 
tinued till the magiſtrates aſſured the people from the roſtra, 


that Claudius was only gone to Oſtia, whence he would retum 


in a ſhort time . But the zeal, which the people ſhewed on 
this and ſeveral other occaſions for his ſafety, was not ſufficient 
to cure his natural timorouſneſs. His friends could not prevail 
upon him, during the firſt month of his reign, to appear once 


in the ſenate, becauſe Czſar the dictator had been murdered ' 

there. He cauſed all, whom he admitted to his preſence, to be 
firſt narrowly ſearched, left they ſhould have fome weapon con- 
cealed under their garments. It was a long time before he could : 


be perſuaded to excuſe women, and even children, from bein 


ſearched in a very rude and unbecoming manner. At public en- 
tertainments he was conſtantly ſurrounded by his guards, whom | 
he alſo obliged to attend him at table, diſtruſting the domeſtics * 
even of his moſt intimate friends. He never failed to viſit in 
perſon ſuch of the ſenators as were indiſpoſed, but always ſent | 
his guards before to ſearch every corner of the houſe %. Ho | 
ever, theſe unneceſſary and ridiculous precautions did not ren- 


der him fo contemptible in the eyes of the multitude, as the 


weakneſs and want of judgment, which he betrayed in the ad- | 
miniſtration of juſtice. He was no ways qualified for that office; 


but nevertheleſs could not be prevented from hearing and de- 


2 SUET. c. 12. Dro. p. 669. » SUET. e. 35. 


(U) When news of Caligula's death reached Gau/, ſeveral perſons | 
of diſtinction in that province ſolicited Serwius Sulpitius Galba, who 
commanded on the Rhine, to lay hold of that opportunity, and ſeize | 
the ſovereignty for himſelf. The legions too offered to ſtand by him, 

thinking they had as good a right to diſpoſe of the empire as the 
But Galba rejected their offers with indignation, | 


prætorian guards. 
which ſo pleaſed Claudius, that he received him into the number of 


his intimate friends, and ever after ſhewed a particular aſſection 1 


him (6). | 
| net , Gals. c. 7. 


cCiding 


2 
* * 7 x oth 
5 


p. 670. d Dio. ibid. 3 — | 
Vor. XIV. C 5 
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ciding the moſt intricate cauſes, which ſerved only to expoſe 


him to public deriſion, and often to inſults, which he bore with 


incredible patience. Suetonius tells us, that a Greek, pleading 
one day before him, not only reproached him with ignorance, 
but called him to his face an old fool; and that a Roman knight, 


thinking himſelf wronged by him, had the boldneſs to throw 


his pen-knife at him, which wounded him in the cheek *. We 
are not told, that he ever reſented theſe groſs affronts ; which 
ſufficiently ſhews the weakneſs of his underſtanding. 


81 


I the firſt year of his reign, he inlarged the kingdom of p,j,,., 
Agrippa, who had greatly contributed to his advancement, /eq/era/ 
with the addition of 7udeza and Samaria, which had been for- princes to 


Her 3d with prætotial, ornaments 7. He alfo reſtored Mithri- 
dates the Iberian to his kingdom, Mithridates the Cilician to 
the kingdom of Boſporus, and Antiochus to that of Comagene, 


| who had been all unjuſtly deprived of their dominions by Caius *. 
Soon after his acceſſion to the empire, he recalled his two 
nieces, Agrippina and Julia, from the iſland of Pontia, to 
which they had been confined by their brother Cazus; but his 
wife Meſſalina, who governed him with an abſolute ſway, 
Jealous of the power which Julia aſſumed, prevailed upon him 
to ſend her back this very year to the place of her former 
baniſhment, under pretence that ſhe was guilty of adultery and 
| ſeveral other crimes, which by the envious Meſſalina were laid 


merly poſſeſſed by his grandfather Hered the Great. To his their do- 

brother Herod he gave the principality of Chalcts at the foot of nin 
mount Libanus, and granted to both the privilege of entering 

the ſenate, allowing Agrippa to appear there with conſular, and 


to her charge, but never proved. The celebrated Seneca had Seneca 


his queſtorſhip baniſhed to the iſland of Cor/ica, upon a bare, 
and, as is commonly believed, altogether groundleſs, ſuſpicion 


of a criminal converſation with her*. This year, the R:man: 
gained ſome advantages over the Mauritanians, who had taken 
arms to revenge the death of Ptolemy their king, barbarouſly 

aſſaſſinated by Caius's orders d. About the ſame time, Sulpi- 
tus Galba overcame the Catti, and P. Gabinius Secundus the 
Mari, two German nations. Gabinius after his victory had 
the good luck to diſcover and bring back with him to Rome 


one of the eagles, which the Germans had taken upon the de- 
feat of Varus. For theſe victories Claudius took the triumphal 


ornaments and the title of emperor. Gabinius defeated likewiſe 


5 dem, E . JosEPR. antiq. I i. e. 4. Dio. p. 670. 
Jost. & Dio, ibid. Tacir. annal. I. 11. c. 8. Dio. 


his ſhare in the misfortunes of the unhappy princeſs, being after 5ani/bed. 
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the Chauci, another German nation, and was allowed by Clau- 
dius, on account of his gallant behaviour on that occaſion, to 
aſſume the ſurname of Chaucius ©, 
THe following year, Claudius entered upon his ſecond con- 
ſulſhip, having for his collegue C. Largus, but held it only for 
two months: to whom he reſigned the faſces we are no-where 
told; Largus continued conſul to the end of the year. The 
emperor, when he firſt aſſembled the ſenate in quality of conſul, 
obliged all the ſenators to bind themſelves by a ſolemn oath to 
obſcrve all the laws of Auguſtus; took the ſame oath himſelf; 
but would not allow any of the magiſtrates or ſenators to lay 
themſelves under any obligation with reſpect to his own laws. 
This year the Mauritanians were defeated anew by Suetonius 
Paulinus, who extended his conqueſts to the river Nigris, 
which ſeparates Africa from Æthiopia. Cn. Heſidius Geta 
ſucceeding Paulinus in the command of the Roman troops in 
Africa, gave Salabes, the Mauritanian general, two great 
overthrows, which obliged the whole country to ſubmit to the 
| Maurita- yoke. Claudius divided the kingdom of Mauritania into two 
nia r-duced provinces, viz. the Czſariana and the Tingitana, the former 
_ «nd divid- being fo called from Cæſar, a name now common to all the 
ed into two emperors, and the latter Fm Tingis, now Tangier, the me- 
Vrovinces. tropolis of that province. Both theſe provinces were, by the 
appointment of C laudius, e by Roman knights © (W.. 
55 


© Sver. c. 25.4 Duo. p- . . ibid. Pri. 


Ly; 1 


(W) Shin C. ir tells us, that Ge a purſued the * Itanian 
beyond mount Atlas; and that while he was in thoſe dry and ſandy 
countries in great diſtreſs for want of water, a magician, who lived 


W OT II . 


there, taught him certain charms, which, he ſaid, were frequent) | 


practiſed by the inhabitants with wonderful ſucceſs, when they 
wanted water. CGeta gave no great credit to the magician ; but 
being prompted, partly by curioſity, partly by the diſtreſs he was 
in, to make uſe of the Charms which the Mauritanian had taught 
Him, he was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee all on a ſudden the ſky overcall, 
and a great quantity of water fall from heaven. The barbarians, 
concluding from thence, that the gods favoured the Ramus, ſeut 
deputies to treat with, and ſubmitted to, Geta, upon his own terms. 
Thus Dion Caſſius (7). We ſ read in Pliny, that Claudius ſent a co- | 
lony to [ingis, which city ne named Julia Traducta (8). But ve 
are inelined to beheve, that this colony was ſent to Tig by Jul 
Ce/«1, fince it is mentioned by Srrabe ( 9, „wo died belvure the 


3 ) Dio. 4. Ix. 'p. 671. (s) Plin. I. v. 4. 1. 9 | fired, J i. 
3 1 


Es | | ; re'on 


> — . 
** 2 
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Tais year Claudius cauſed a law to be paſſed, commanding, 

| that thoſe who were named by the ſenate to the government of 
N provinces, ſhould depart from Rome before the beginning of 
| April*; but the year following he allowed them to ſtay in 
3 Rome, till the middle of that month. At the ſame time, he 
Fj publiſhed an edict, forbidding thoſe, whom he ſhould charge 
„ Voith the government of provinces, to return him thanks, as 
) | was cuſtomary, in the ſenate, ſince they owed no obligations to 
bim; but he onthe contrary was greatly indebted to them, for 
jy | eaſing him of part of his burden*. The great famine, which Claudius 
3 raged this year at Rome, prompted Claudius to undertake the makes a 
5 | forming of a large and convenient haven at the mouth of the Harbour ar 
s i Tiber, which great work he happily completed, though Cæ- the mouth 


a | ſar the dictator, if ſome miſtake is not crept into Suetonius, / the Ti- 
lꝛͤ had many years before attempted it in vain b. It was an under- ber. 

at i taking, ſays Dion Caſſius, worthy of the grandeur of the Ro- 

ie man empire; but the ſucceſſors of Claudius were not able to 


o maintain it, fo that ſoon after his death it was choaked up with 
| ſand and became quite uſeleſs i (X). At the ſame time, Clau- 
dius undertook the draining of the lake Fucinus, in the country 
of the Marſi, and the conveying of its waters, by a deep 
canal, into the Tiber, or rather the Liris, in which work he 
employed thirty thouſand men for eleven years together, but 
to no effect, as we ſhall fee in the tenth year of his reign. 
Tuts year, Meſſalina and Claudius's freedmen began to 
abuſe the prince's weakneſs and the two great power he allowed 
them, to the deſtruction of ſuch of the nobility as gave them 
umbrage, or any-ways incurred their diſpleaſure. The firſt 
who fell by their treachery was Appius Silanus, a perſon of 


Dio. I. Ix. p. 672. © Idemibid, b gr. c. 20. ITE 
-p. 672; Tilden bid E 


vas reign of Claudius. Ius takes Pliny to have been miſtaken in 
er | giving to Jingis in Africa the name of Julia Traducta, which, in 
att, his opinion, was pecul:ar to the city of Tingis in Spain, built in the 
. time of Julius Ce/ar, and peopled with inhabitants from Jingis ian 


ms X) Swetonius calls it the port of Oftia, though it lay on the othey 
8 | | fide of the Tb over. againſt O/ia at a place ſtill called by the inha- 


we bitants z/ porto, the hauen. The ſame writer tells us, that at the 
% entrance of the harbour was ſunk the veſſel, in which the great 
lg 8 obeluk we ſpoke of in the preceding reign, was brought out of 

| Ee, as a foundatipn for the piles, upon which was raiſed a high 
1. dower, according to the model of the Pharos of Al:xandria (11). 
a 10) /. in hift. So 107mm i a. 
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great diſtinction and known integrity. He married to his firſt 


wife Emilia Lepida, grand-daughter to Julia the daughter of 


| Auguſius, and had by her L. Junius Silanus, to whom Clau- 


dius had betrothed his daughter Octavia. Upon the death of 


Emilia Lepida, which happened this year, Claudius, who 
held him in the number of his moſt intimate friends, per ſuad 

him to marry Domitia Lepida, mother to his own wife Meſ- 
alina. But to his great misfortune the empreſs, whoſe lewd- 
neſs knew no bounds, fell in love with him herſelf, and was 


not aſhamed to diſcloſe to him her paſſion. S:lanus rejected 


with the utmoſt indignation her inceſtuous ſolicitations, which 
provoked her to ſuch a degree, that ſhe refolved upon his ruin, 
and compaſſed it with the concurrence of the freedman Nar- 


ciſſus in the following manner. Narciſſus ruſhed into Clau- 


dius's chamber one morning by break of day as in a great 


fright, and told the emperor, who was ſtill in bed, that he 


had dreamt Silauus deſigned to murder him that very day. 


hear the freedman's accounts with ſurpriſe and amazement, 
aſſored the emperor, that ſhe had been for ſeveral nights toge- 


ther frightened with the ſame dream. In the mean time, Si- 


Death of | 


S!Janus. + 


lanus, who had been told the day before, that he was to wait 
upon the emperor at that hour, ſuddenly came in, which ſo 


out any further inquiries, he commanded him to be immediately 


ſeized and exccuted. The ſame day he acquainted the ſenate 


with what had paſſed, and was not aſhamed publicly to return 
thanks to his frezdman for watching over his ſafety, even in his 


flzep * (Y). The death of Silanus alarmed the nobility, 


who 
* SvgT.c. 37. Dio. p. 674. Tactr. annal. xi. c. 37. 


(Y) Sactexius tells us, that a perſon, who had a ſuit at law de- 
pending before Claudius, in the ſame manner rid himſelf of his ad- 


verſary, telling him he had dreamt the might before, that he was 
aſſaſſinated; and afterwards, when his adverſary appeared, Whiſ- 
prering him in the ear, that he was the aſſaſſin. This was enough 


jor C/audins to have him immediately apprehended and executed, as 


f he had been convicted. The poor unmanly wretch was at the 


iealt apprehenſion of danger eaſily put upon the moſt cruel and 


farguirary precautions, fear getting the better of his reaſon and 


temper, which had naturally no bias to cruelty. When returned :0 
v imſelf, he often teſtified great grief and concern for the executions 
which he had commanded in a ſudden fright, without knowing what 


| he did or ſaid: nay, ve are told, that he frequently inquired what 
Vas become of thoſe very perſons who had been executed by his 


osCers; Uat he ſometimes ten: to invite them to dine with him the 


Meſſalina, as had been agreed on beforehand, pretending to | 


terrified Claudius, of all men the moſt timorous, that, with- : 


* " ade. At tc tits 
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bote the name of emperor for hve days l. Upon his death moſt 
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who thinking their lives and eſtates precarious under a weak 
prince, intirely governed by his wife and freedmen, reſolved by 
his death to put an end to their reign, and deliver themſelves 
from the dangers that threatened. Annius Yinicianus, or, as Jo- 
 ſephus calls him, Minucianus, who had acted a chief part in the 
"murder of Caius, and after his death had been by the ſenate 
Y judged equal to the empire, was at the head of the conſpiracy, 
and drew into it Furius Camillus Scribonianus, governor of 
| Dalmatia, who had been conſul ten years before, and with bim 
a great number of knights and ſenators. Camillus, who was Camillus 
at the head of a powerful army, openly declared his deſign, „e,, 
and by aſſuring the troops under his command that he had no- and writes 
thing in view but to reſtore Rome to her antient liberty, per- a hreaten- 
ſuaded them to take an oath of allegiance to him; and at the #ng lter 
ſame time, as he was well acquainted with Claudius's timorous fo Clau- 
temper, he wrote a letter to him filled with reproaches, and dius. 
threatening him with a cruel death, if he did not forthwith re- 
fign the empire, and, betaking himſelf to a private and retired 
lite, ſave him the trouble and charge of making war upon him. 
The coward was ſo terrified with this letter, that he aſſembled, 
in the utmoſt conſternation, his friends, to deliberate with them, 
whether or no he ſhould reſign the ſovereign power to Camil- 
lus ? But he was ſoon delivered from his fears; for Camillus's I aban- 
ſoldiers, not being able, by ſume ſtrange accident, to remove 4oned by 
their enſigns, when they were ordered to march out and meet Vir men; 
| their new emperor, began upon that omen to repent of their 
revolt, and being perſuaded that the gods diſapproved of it, fell 
upon their officers, and cut moſt of them in pieces. Camillus 
| himſelf found means to eſcape to the iſland of I on the coaſt 
of Dalmatia, where he was ſtabbed in the arms of his wife , , 
Junia by a common ſoldier, named Volaginius, after he had r oy 5 
of the conſpirators, and amongſt the reſt Vinicianus, laid vio- 
lent hands on themſelves; ſome were ſcized and executed, and 
ſome by purchaſing with large ſums the favour of Meſſalina and 


A Sutr. c. 13. Dio. p. 674 Prix. I. wii. epiſt. 16. Tacir. 
, | Mee | 


very next day, and was under the utmoſt concern when informed of 
their death, proteſting with tears in his eyes, that he had given na 
'uch orders (12). Thus was his whole life governed by fears, and 

nis ſears by his wives and freedmen: hence many bloody executions, 
accurding to the degree of his own timoroulnels, or of their ambi- 

| mon, revenge, and avarice. | | | : 


1 Sure. e. 35. 39. 
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the emperor” 5 freedmen, never were, though notoriouſly guilty, 


inquired after, while many innocent knights and ſenators were, 
under colour of being concerned in the conſpiracy, ſtript of their 
eſtates by the rapacious Mieſſalina and Narciſſus, and either 
ſent into baniſhment, or executed without mercy. Dion Caſ- 


fins tells us, that one of Camillus's freedmen, by name Goleſes, 


being apprehended and brought before the ſenate, ſpoke there 
with great courage and freedom. Whereupon Narc:i//us, who 


was preſent among the emperor's attendants and ſtood behind 


him, making up to the freedman, aſked him, Mat would 


v have done, if your maſter had got poſſeſſion of the empire? 
I ſhould have kept behind him, ſaid he, and, mindful of my con- 


dition, not preſume to ſpeak in his preſence ", The courage 


and reſolution of Arria is celebrated by molt of the antient 
writers. She was wife to Cæcina Pætus, a conſular man, 
who, having joined Camillus, was ſeized in Dalmatia, and 


ſent to be tried at Rome. Arria being by the mercileſs ſoldiers 
denied the ſatisfaction of attending her huſband in the ſame veſ- 
ſel, followed him in another, and arriving at Rome, there pub- 


licly reproached Junia, the wife of Camillus, with want of 


The con- 

| flaner, | 

Femns is, 
. and . '{4 *þ 


of Arria. 


courage and conjugal affeRion, in living after ſhe had ſeen her 
huſband inhumanly murdered in her arms. Her friends, con- 


cluding from thence, that ſhe was reſolved not to outlive her 


| Nabend, watched her day and night; but ſhe, to convince 
them that all their precautions were to no effect, beat her head 


1zainlt the wall with ſuch violence, that her friends, for ſome 
time, believed her dead. However, ſhe recovered ; but finding 
ſhe could not, with all her intereſt, for ſhe was in great favour 
with Meſſalina, ſave her huſband, and that he had not the cou- 
rage to fall by his own hand, ſhe took a dagger, plunged it into 
her own breaſt, and pulling it out again, preſented it to her 
huſband, ſaying, Non dalet; I don't feel it ", Martial makes 


her ſay, [ don't 2 my wound, but ow. On yours (Z). Otbo, 


father 


7Z.\ This action of Arria is mightily 6551 up by the antients, eſ- 
edel by Play the younger: but ner certheleſs, that judic ous wri- 
ter thinks his heroine far more commendable for the conſtancy and 
reſolution ſhe ſhewed in difſembling the extreme grief ſhe felt on 
the death of one of her children, that her huſband who was dan- 
geroully in and tenderly loved the child, might not be acquainted 
with his misfortune, till he was pertectly recov Yered. "The corilancyv 


Ranks ind r 


W * a D 


U 


26 Dio. 5678. Prix. I. iii, epilt. 16. . Marr. I. . 
| iS A. | | | | 


and intrepidity ſhe ſhewed at her death proceeded probably from va- 


nity and a certain fondnels for fame, favs Plim; but her manly be- 
haviour | in the height of her griet was the elect of the molt rehned 
| | . virtue, 


te, ef- 
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facher to the emperor of that name, being appointed to ſucceed 


Dio p. 676. 


virtue, ſince ſhe could not be prompted to it by any proſpect of ſame 
or glory (13). l 


rights of a Roman citizen; but Claudius, finding he did not under- 
Rand the Latin tongue, cauſed his name to be razed out of the roll 


jadged unworthy of the Riman name (14. Ile forbad under ſevere 


decauſe they had fulſely paſſed themſelves upon the world for Ryman 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


Camillus in the command of the troops in Dalmatia, had the 
courage to cauſe the heads of thoſe ſoldiers, who had any hand 
in the murder of their officers, to be cut off in his preſence; 


nay, in the midſt of the camp, though he well knew, that 


Claudius had approved of what they had done, and even ad- 
vanced ſume of them to conſiderable poſts in the army. This 
conduct diſpleaſed the emperor; but Otho ſoon regained his 
favour, by diſcovering a conſpiracy formed againſt him by a 
Roman knight, who was apprehended, convicted, and thrown. 


headlong from the Tarpeian rock, by the conſuls and tribunes 
of the people . | 


Tux following year, Claudius was the third time conſul, 
having for his collegue L. Vitellius, the ſecond time conſul. 


Claudius held that dignity, according to Suetonius 4, only two 
months; but, according to Dion Caſſius, to the beginning of 


July, when both he and his collegue reſigned the faſces to De- 
cimus Haterius Agrippa and C. Sulpitius Galba, as we learn 
from an antient inſcription *. This year Claudius deprived the 
Lycians of their liberty, to put a ſtop to the differences that 
reigned amongſt them, and to puniſh them for having in a tu- 


mult put ſome Roman citizens to death *. Their country was q 
added to the province of Pamphylia ® (A). In Rome, Meſſa- Julia's pat 
| A | . | IE 1 lina, to deatb. 


y SUET. in Oth. c. 1. Dio. I. 1x. p. 675. 


| | 9 SUET. C. 14. 
Dio. p. 676. »» Vide Ox orn. in Faſt. p. 189. 


ü Sukr. e. 25. 


(A) The Lycians on this occaſion ſent a deputation to C laudins, 
at the head of which was one of their country, who enjoyed the 


of citizens: he treated in the ſame manner many others, whom he 


penalties ſuch as were not free of the city to allume tae name of : 
any family in Rene; and even condemned ſome perſons to death, 
aud Cauſed them to be publicly executed, for no other crime, but 


citizens, But notwithſtanding this rigor, he granted the freedom of 
the city to an infinite number of perſons of all nations, who had 
Wherewithal to purchaſe it of M tina or his freedmen. It was at 
irit ſold at a very high rate, but became afterwards ſo common, 
Wat it Was purchaſed, as was then ſaid by way of raillery, for a 


(13) Pin. I. ü s. (14) Pie. ill.. 
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his niece Fulia, the daughter of Germanicus, whom he had ba- 


niſhed the year before to the iſland of Pontia, and afterwards 
* the daughter of Druſus and grand- daughter of T :berins : | 


e was likewiſe niece to Claudius, being the daughter of his 
ſiſter Livilla. They were both condemned and executed, favs 


Suetonius, without being allowed to defend themſelves, though 
nobody could prove the charge that was brought againſt them. 


1 However, the latter Julia well deſerved, on another ſcore the 


doom that overtook her; for ſhe was chiefly inſtrumental, »z 
we have related above, in the ruin of her huſband Nero the | 
ſon of Germanicus. When Claudius quitted his conſulſhip, the | 


Claudius 
deſigus to 
ſubdue 

Britain. 


ſenate decreed him triumphal ornaments, which put him upon 
undertaking ſome enterpriſe that might intitle him to a reat | 


triumph. The theatre he choſe for his warlike exploits was 
Britain, at that time harraſſed with civil wars. Some Britons 


of diſtinction having abandoned their own country, to avoid the 
fury of the factions that raged there, and taken refuge in Gaul, | 
their countrymen complained, not without threats, of the Re | 


mans for entertaining them, and inſiſted upon their being ſent 


back. This ſerved as a pretence to make war upon them, one 
of the fugitives, by name Bericus, perſuading the emperor ) 
many arguments to attempt the conqueſt of that great iſland, 
which no Roman had ever dared to invade ſince the time of | 
_ Czſar the dictator. At his inſtigation, Claudius diſpatched | 
orders to Plautius, who had ſucceed Gabinius in the command | 
of the troops in Lower Germany, to convey, without delay, all | 
his forces over into Britain. This order was not reliſhed by 
the ſoldiery, who, in a mutiny declared, That they would ni 


make war out of ihe _ of the world. Hereupon Claudius 


ſent his freedman Narci//us to appeaſe the mutiny, and encou- | 
rage the diſheartened legions to obey their general. Narciſſus, 


upon his arrival, aſcended the tribunal, and thence began 


to harangue the legions, who, provoked at the audacioul- 
neſs of the flave, abuſed him with moſt opprobrious lan- 


Sen. ©. 29. 


broken glaſs (15). Hence Seneca wrote in the invedlives he pub- * 


lihed againſt Claudius, that if he had lived longer, he would have 


made all the Greets, Gnuls, and Spaniards free of Rome (16). This | 
to Seneca ſeemed very abſurd ; but was afterwards practiſed by other 


emperors, and, in the opinion of St. Auſtin, very wiſely (17). 


is; Dio duct. F657. 
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lina, abuſing the abſolute ſway ſhe had over her weak huſband, 
_ perſuaded him by her malicious inſinuations firſt to put to death 


7169 ente, lud. 72 Claud. 2 476. 


1 Ang. cv. Dei Ii, v g. 17. 
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language, bidding him quit the camp, and return to the 
maſquerades and plays at Rome; for they were determined, 
without his harangues, to follow their general. According- 


ly, they immediately began their march to the ſca-ſide; 


and imbarquing on the veſſels, which Plautius had with incre- 


dible expedition, got ready for that purpoſe, landed in Britain, 
before the inhabitants had any notice of their deſign, whom 


therefore they eaſily defeated in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, and ad- 


vanced as far as the Thames, But Plautius, not thinking it 
ſafe to penetrate farther into the country, wrote to Claudius, 


purſuant to his inſtructions, acquainting him with the progreſs 
he had already made, and the dangers he apprehended from a 


farther purſuit of his conqueſts. Upon the receipt of this let- Y ia e 
ter, the emperor, who had drawn together a good number of 4; Clau- 
legions, and kept them in a readineſs to march to the aſſiſtance dius. 

of his lieutenant in Britain, left Rome, and imbarquing at 

_ Oftia, failed to Marſeilles (B); thence he marched by land to 


Geſſoriacum, now, as is commonly believed, Boulogne *, and 


from that place ſet fail for Britain, where he landed without 


oppoſition; and joining Plautius, whom he found incamped 


on the banks of the Thames, which he paſſed, defeated the 
enemy, and made himſelf maſter, of ſeveral ftrong-holds, 
among the reſt of Camalodunum, now Maldon in Eſſex, ac- 
cording to Cambden, where ſtood the palace of Cynobelinus, 
one of the Britih kings. In this expedition Veſpaſian diſtin- 
| guiſhed himſelf in a very eminent manner; for partly under 
Plautius, partly under Claudius himſelf, he fought thirty pitch- 
ed battles, ſubdued two powerful nations, took twenty ſtrong 


* Vide Bucuer. de Belg. p. 147. 


(B) Clandis, before he ſet out from Rome, committed the go- 


vernment of the city, and the command of the troops left there, to 


Lucius Vitellius, the father of the emperor of that name, and this 


year the emperor's collegue in the conſulſhip. He was a man of 
parts and valour; but, as we have obſerved already, a moſt infa- 
mous and ſlaviſn flatterer of perſons in power. Being appointed, as 
we may ſay, regent in the abſence of Claudius, he diſcharged his 
truſt with great credit and integrity. Suetorius tells us, that Claudius 
put off his departure from Nome for a few days upon a flight indiſ- 
poſition, which ſeized Sulpitins Galla, afterwards emperor ; ſo 
highly was he favoured and beloved by Claudius after the diſcovery 


of the above-mentioned conſpiracy. Claudius in his paſſage from 


O7:2 to Marſeilles was twice in danger of being ſhipwrecked, 


which induced him to purſue his journey from Mar/cilies ro Boulogne 
„by land (18). | 8383 5 


8 (18) Suck. c. 17. 
Vol. XIV. 5 
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towns and upwards, and reduced the iſland Vets, or the iſland 

of WVight?. Claudius; having diſarmed the Britens who had 
ſubmitted, appointed Plautius x governor of the conquered pro- 
vinces, and, charging him to purſue his conqueſts, returned in 
great haſte to Rome, which, however, he did not enter till the 


next year; but the ſenate decreed both to him and his ſon the 


His trj- 
_wmph, 


that he left the iſlaud without fighting one battle, nay without | 
| bloodſhed (23'; and in another (24), that F-/pafran, partly under 
Plautius, partly under Claudius himſelf, fought thirty battles. The 


January (19): 


followed. Eutropius (25) and St. Zerom ( 


ſurname of Britannicus (C). 
THe following year, L. Quinctius Criſpinus being the ſecond 


time conſul with. M. Statilius Taurus, Claudius was received 


at Rome with a moſt magnificent triumph (D) : and the ſenate, 


to encourage the emperor and his licutenants to purſue their 


conqueſts, decreed, that all the treaties made by them ſhould 


Y Sur. in Veſp. c. 4. & in Claud. c. 27. 


Dao. p. 679. Ta- 
ci r. vit. Agr. c. 4. . 


have the ſame force, as if made by the ſenate and people of | 


(C): Clan dius ſet out from Rome on his Britiſh expedition about 
the beginning of July, and returned to the city in the beginning of 


On his return he imbarqued 


| He ſtaid in Britain a few days, ſays Surtonius (20); 
_ ſixteen days, ſays Dion Caſſius (21). 


on the Ps, and, entering by one of the mouths of that river the | 


Ailriatic ſea, landed at Oftia (22). Suetonius tells us in one place, 


latter is agrecable to What we read in Dion Caſſius, whom we have 


25) fix to this year the 


conqueſt of the iſlands Orcades, But ry writes, that they were 


not fubdued by, or known to, the Romans, till the reign of YVe/pa- 


an (27). 


'They were not perhaps ſubdued, but they were Cer- 
tainly known this very year to the Romans, fince Pomponias Mila 
mentions them in his deſcription of the world, which he wrote 
while Claudius was waging war in Britain (28). 


(D) That the ſhow might be more glorious by the concourſe of | 
E he not only gave leave to the governors of provinces to be 
preſent at it, but per mitted ſeveral baniſhed perſons to return home 


on purpoſe to behold it. 


riot. 


Among the ſpoils of the enemy 
he placed a naval crown on the top of his palace hard by the civic 


crown, in token of his victory over the ſea 200. 


(40) Dio. EA 680. (20) Sure. 1210 


(21) Dis. 11014. (22) Pan 
J. iii. c. 16. (23) \urt, ibid. (24) Iiem, in wit. Lia. c. + 
(250 | Latrep. in vila med (26) wt is Chron. 4275 Tuicit. 
in <it. Nr. ci 10, 3 Mila; L. ii. c. 6. 65 Fe. Li "La 
4. L . 25. 


(29 Suct. 2 27. 


R:me 


In the ſolemnity his wife Meſaline, mag- 
: nificent!y adorned, followed him at ſome diſtance in a ſtately cha- 
He mounted the ſteps of the capitol on his knees, being 
| ſupported by his two ſons-in-law. 
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Nene a. Claudius after his triumph reſtored to the ſenate the 


provinces of Achara and Macedon, which thenceforth be 


to be governed again by proconſuls d. He likewiſe honoured 
V. Julius Cottius, prince of the Alps called Cottiæ, with the 
title of king, and inlarged his barren territories ©; but de- 


prived the Rhadians of their liberty for crucifying ſome Roman 


citizens“, which, however, he reſtored to them nine years 

after, that is, in the fifty-third year of the chriſtian zra ©. 
THE next conſuls were it Vinicius, whom Claudius 

named to that dignity, though he had cauſed his wife Julia the 


daughter of Germanicus to be put to death, and T. Statilius 
Taurus Corvinus. As the city was filled with ſtatues, Claudius Some aviſ⸗ 
enacted a law, forbidding any new ſtatues to be erected within ordinances 
the walls of Rome, without the conſent of the ſenate, and at 9 Clau- 
the ſame time ordered a great many already raiſed to be taken dius. 


away. He puniſhed with great ſeverity ſome governors of 
provieces, who had oppreſſed the people they were ſet over, 
and enacted ſeveral wholeſome laws for bringing ſuch to juſtice 


as ſhould for the future be guilty of the ſame fault; ordering all 


governors to return to Rome, as ſoon as the time of their com- 
mand was expired, to anſwer there the complaints that might be 
brought againſt them. "The prerogative of granting leave to 


| ſenators to travel out of Italy, which Auguſtus had lodged in 


the ſenate, he claimed himſelf, and obliged the ſenate to yield 
it to him by a decree ?. This year, on the firſt day of 4ugu/t 
about an hour after mid-day, happened an eclipſe of the ſun. 
The emperor, as this was his birth-day, took care to give no- 


; _ ticeof it to the people before - hand, that they might not be ſur- 


priſed at that phænomenon, or draw bad omens from it *. 


Ix the following conſulate of Valerius Aſiaticus and M. Ju- Vinicius 
nius Silanus, died M. Vinicius, brother-in-law to Claudius, poiſoned by 
being poiſoned by M.ſalina. He was a man of a quiet temper Rleſſalina. 


and lived retired, concerning himſelf only in the affairs of his. 
family; but, to his misfortune, the lewd Meſſalina conceived 
a violent paſſion for him, and poiſoned him, becauſe he could 
not by any ſolicitations be prevailed upon to injure Claudius i. 


¶ſenius Gallus, the ſon of Agrippina, Tiberius's firſt wife, con- 
ſpired this year againſt the emperor, with a deſign to ſeize the 


ſovereign power for himſelf; but the conſpiracy being diſco- 


vered, Claudius only condemned him to baniſhment, as a per- 


ſon from whom he had nothing to apprehend, ſince he was of 
a very low ſtature, ill-ſhaped, of a very deformed countenance, 


Dio. p. 68. SUuET.c 25. Dio p. 68r. 4 SurT, 


c. 25. ©* Idem ibid. Dito. ibid. 5 SUET. c. 23. Dio. 
p. 82. P10. p. 682 Dio, p. 683, 
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and ſo inconſiderate, that he had aſpired to the ſovereignty, 
though quite deſtitute of both friends and money, upon the 
bare ſuppoſition, that he ſhould be immediately acknowledged 
by all on account of his noble deſcent. This generous beha- 
viour in Claudius was highly commended by perſons of all ranks; 
and no leſs pleaſing to the people was the decree, which he got 
paſled in the ſenate, forbidding freedmen to appear in judgment 
againſt their patrons, and impowering their former maſters to 


deprive them of their liberty, and bring them back to the chain, 


when they proved ungrateſul, or gave them any juſt motive of 


Claudius 
cenſor. 


complaint! (E). 3 i 
THE next year, Claudius was conſul the fourth time with 


Lucius Vitellius, the third time conſul; but after two months 


reſigned that dignity, and took upon him the office of cenſor, 
chuſing for his collegue Lucius Vitellius, already conſul, who, 
as we have often obſerved, had a wonderful talent for flat- 
tery (F). In the diſcharge of this important office, Claus 


Die, p. 684. Scr. c. 25. 
(E) St. Ferom tells us (30), that Thrace, which had hitherto been 


governcd by kings, was this year, the fifth of C/zudrus and forty- 
teventh of the chriſtian æra, reduced to a Roman province. Enſe- 


bus likewiſe writes, that Rhemetalces, king of Thrace, being killed 
by his own wife, Claudius conquered that country. But of this 


_ whoſe works have reached our times. 


memorable event no mention is made by the Cee or Latin writers, 


(F) He left no ſtone unturned, ſays Sueroniur, to work himſelf 


into the favour of C/autius ; obſerving him intirely addicted to his 


wife Meſalina and his freedmen, he begged of the former, as the 
greateſt favour ſhe could beſtow upon him, that ſhe would grant 
him the honour of pulling off her ſhoes. M. alina, well pleaſed 
to ſee a man of his quality and parts proud of that oſſice, granted 


him his requelt; and /7:e//7zs, the firſt time he diſcharged his ho- 


nourable employment, carried away one of her ſhoes, and wore it 


_ conſtantly in his boſom, not being aſhamed to pull it out in public 
and often kiſs it. The golden images of Pallas and Narciſſus, the 


emperor's reigning freedmen, he worſhipped amongſt his houſhold 
gods. When C::udius entertained the people with the ſecular 


games, ſo called, becauſe they were exhibited but once in a century, 


his compliment to him was, Spe fucias; May you many times exhibit 
ihiſe ſports. Not only Claudius, who was a weak prince, but his 


wives and freedmen, were ſo taken with the groſs and fulſome flat- 


tery of this fawning flave, that they not only raiſed him to the ft 


employments in the empire, but likewiſe his two ſons, whom he 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee conſuls in the ſame year, the one ſucceed- 


ing the other (31). His elder ſon was afterx ards raiſed to the 
empire. | 3% | 
(30) Hicr. in chron. (31) Suet. in vit. c. 2. 
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lius performed ſome things highly commendable, but in 


others gave ſuch inſtances ot his weakneſs and want of under- 


ſtarding, as expoſed him to public deriſion. He publiſhed 
above twenty edicts in one day, moſt of them quite trifling 
and ridiculous ; by one of them, for inſtance, he warned 
the ſenate and people to take care that their wine-veſlels 


were well pitched, fince there was that year great plenty 


of grapes; by another he acquainted them, that the juice 
of the rs tree was the beſt remedy of all againſt the ſting of 


2 viper. When he came to inquire into the manners of the Exp 


- 


ofes his 


Roman |: hits, he diſa.ifſed a young man moſt notoriouſly vi- weakneſs 
cious, without any puniſhment, becauſe his father gave him a in the di/- 
good character, telling him, You have a cenſor at home. An- charge of 
other, infamous for debauching both married and unmarried wo- that office, 


men, he only admoniſhed, either to live chaſte, or to be lewd 
more warily ; for why muſt I know, ſaid he, with what wo- 


men ai keep company 9 i. This year was remarkable for the 
deaths of ſev.ral perſons of great diſtinction, whom Claudius, 
at the inſtigation of Meſſalina, cauſed to be executed. Cx. Cn. Pom- 


Pompeius Magnus, who had married Antonia, the emperor's peiusMag- 
cldeft daughter, fell the firſt. He was of an illuſtrious family, nus put to 


Craſſus Frugi, who likewiſe bore the ſurname of Great. His 


credit with the prince, his great nobility, and extraordinary parts, 


by giving umbrage to Meſſalina, occaſioned his ruin. He was 


condemned and had his head cut off by a ſoldier ſent to him for 


that purpoſe, without ſo much as knowing that he was accuſedł: 
ſa great and abſolute was the ſway, which /Z://alina had ob- 
tained over her weak, timorous, and credulous, huſband. At 
the ſame time, Craſſus, the father of Pompeius, and his mother 


$cr1bonza were by the order of Claudius put to death, though 
the former intirely reſembled him, being, to ute the expreſſion 
of Seneca, as great a monſter as himſelf, and therefore no leſs 


qualified to be emperor !. Several other perſons of this ancient 


and illuſtrious family were at the ſame time ſacrificed to the jea- 
louſy of Meſſalina, and the fears of Claudius m. 
death of Pompeius, the emperor married his daughter Antonia 


Upon the 
to Cornelius Sylla Fauſtus n, brother to Miſſalina, if Zonaras 


is to be credited o, who had a ſon by her, upon whoſe birth Clau- 


dius would not ſuffer any public demonſtrations of joy. Many 


knights and ſenators of rank were after the death of Pompeius 
_ accuſed of conſpiring againſt the prince, ſome of whom Clau- 


i Sur. c. 16. k Surr. c 29. Dio. p. 679. Sexec. lud. 
in Claud. I SERNEC. ibid. = Idem ini. Ser. . 2. 
* ZONAR. p. 184. | 


2 dius, 


but not deſcended from Pompey the Great, being the ſon of death. 


9.4 


Valerius 
Aſiaticus 
accuſed, 


.. tryal. 
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dius pardoned, that is, ſuch as he did not fear; but Valerius 
Aſmeticus (G) was proſecuted without mercy for no other crime, 
but becauſe he polleſſed, and had embelliſhed with extraordinary 


magniſicence, the fine gardens of Lucullus, which Me Halina 
coveted. He was c narged with a deſign of withdrawing into 


Gau!, to ſtir up his countrymen to a revolt; for he was a "native 
of Vienne in that province, and ſupported there by numerous 
and powerful families, all his own relations. He was accuſed by 
Szſihius, preceptor to Britannicus (H), who eaſily prevailed upon 


the weak and timorous prince to ſecure his life and er by 


the du{truction of his pretended enemy and rival. Ciſpinus, 
commander of the prætorian guards, was immediately diſpatched 
with a body of ſoldiers to ſeize him at Bate; which he did ac- 
cordingly, and hurried him to Rome in chains. He was tried, 
not in the ſenate, but in the emperor's chamber, in the preſence 


(G Valerius Afiaticus was a native of Jene in Gaul, and very 
powerſal in that province on account of his wealth and numerous 
dependents. He had been one of Caizs's molt intimate friends; but 
that pr ince having firſt debauched his wife, and afterwards bragged 
of it in a pnblic afſemb! ly in his preſence, the brave Gaul, who had 
too much ſpirit to put up ſuch an affront, reſolved to be revenged on 


the outrageous tyrant; and accordingly wich great readineſs entered 
into the conſpiracy, nay, became, according to Tacitus, the princi- 


pal director in the plot; though he had no thare, as weare told, by 


TFoſcphius and Dion Caſſius, in the execution of it. When the ſenate, . 
after the aſlaſſination, were for punithing the conſpirators, Valcrius 

Tiling up, commended the action, owned himſelf privy to it, and 
| public) „ wiſhed he had had the g glory of diſpatching the tyrant with 
lis own hand. The ſenators, animated by his firmneſs and reſolu- 
tion, took courage; granted impunity to the conſpirators, and were 


even for decrecing them rewards (32). Falrius had been conſul, 


the year before, the ſecond time, having been once honoured W ith 


that dionity ! in the preceding _ 


(II This is probably the S-, "145, Whoſe writings are quoted by 


+ nobius, Clemens of Al: xandria, nd Suideas.- He was inſtructed 
by Malina to warn Ciuudius under the maſk of zeal, that great 
wealth in the hands of private men proved always dangerous to 
princes; that Valerius was, on account of his immenſe riches and 
powerful alliances in Gaal, capable of diiputing the empire with 


im; that he was not only highly eſteemed by his countrymen the 


G, but in mighty favour with the Roman people; that it was al- 
ready a prevailing rumour through all the provinces, that he de- 


| ſizned to put himſelf at the head "of the armies, c. (33) Theſe 
malicious aud groundleſs infinuations were ſufficient to put the timo- 


rous Claudius upon the moſt cruel and bloody precautions. 


32 Tacit. arnal. J. xi. c 6. 1 D:s. E lx. Fa 663. (33; Tacit. 
J. f 5 , | , : : ; 
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of Miſaliuu. However, he pleaded his cauſe with ſuch elo- 
uence and energy, that he forced tears both from Claudius and 
M:ſjalina herſelt. But the empreſs, fearing pity and tenderneſs 


ſhould get the better of her other paſſions, left the room, and 


in going out, whiſpered L. Vitellius in the ear not to let the ac- 


cuſed eſcape . As Valerius declared that he had never before 


ſcen any of the witneſſes, who were produced againſt him, So- 
/ibius at laſt brought in one, who, he faid, was well acquainted 
with him. He had beforehand informed his evidence, that Va- 


| lerins was bald; and therefore upon his entering the room he de- 


fired him in the firſt place to tell them which was Falerius Hſi- 


 aticus : I have been long acquainted with him, and that is he, ſaid 


the witneſs, pointing at another bald perſon, who happened to be 


preſent. This convinced Claudius that Aſiaticus was free from all 


guilt; but while he was deliberating about clearing him, the treach- 


ecrous Vitellius, throw ing himſelf at his feet, and putting him in 
mind of the good ſervices of 4/zaticus to the commonwealth, of 
his attachment to Antonia, the prince's mother, of his gallant be- 


haviour in the late Britiſß expedition, &c. begged him in the 


end with many tears to diſplay his mercy, by granting to ſo wor- 8 


thy and deſerving a citizen the free choice of his own death. 


T- is com- 


Claudius, without further conſideration, complied with his re- demned by 


ſatisfied with the ruin of Aſiaticus, ſuborned perſons, who urged V 


„ Tei wid. --- 4 Idem, c. 2, 3. 


[T) He behaved with great firmneſs and intrepidity both at his 


queſt; which was in effect condemning Affaticus, who there- the trea- 
upon opened his veins and bled to death 4 (I). Maſſalina, not ery of 


itelliug, 


trial and after his condemnation; beſides the charge of treaſon, he 85 


was accuſed of winking at the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, of ne- 


glecting military diſcipline, of carrying on an adulterous amour 
with Poppæa, the mother of that Poppæa, who became fo infamous 
in the reign of Nero, and laſtly with ſurrendering his perſon, like 


an harlot, to unnatural luſt. This laſt article Aiaticus could not 


brook ; but interrupting the accuſer, by name Suiliut, a perſon, it 
ſeems, of ſome rank, M thy own yons, Suilius, ſaid he, they auill 


latisfy thee that Tam a man. After his condemnation, he continued 


lis uſual exerciſes, walking, bathing, and even ſupping chearfully, 
telling his friends, that it would have been more to his credit to have 
fallen by the craft of 77berius, or the fury of Claudius, than thus to 


pPeriſh by the dark devices of a woman, and the treachery of ſuch 


à baſe and proſtitute ſycophant as / ite/lins. After ſupper he yiewed 


his funeral pile, and ordered it to be removed to another place, leſt- 


the heat and {moke ſhould hurt his trees, and leſſen their cool ſhade: 


After this he opened his veins without betraving the leaſt concern, 


Aud bled to death 3.4). 


Poet pæœa, 
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Poppæa, with whom he was ſuppoſed to carry on a criminal 
converſation, to lay violent hands on herſelf, to avoid the dif- 
2 of a ſhameful impriſonment, with which they threatened 
her. The emperor was fo utterly unappriſed of her unhappy 


end, that her huſband Scipis being a few days aſter at table with 


him, he aſked him why he came without his wife? Scipis an- 
ſwered, that ſhe was dead; but dared not mention the particulars 
of her death. 


named Petræ, were accuſed and condemned, becauſe one of 


Claudius 
Supports 

the plead- 
ers, : 


misfortune, either to Claudius or the empire (T). 


them had had a dream, which was ſuppoſed to portend ſome 


As the pleaders at this time exacted exorbitant fees from their 


clients, and often of both parties, a complaint of this grievance 
being begun by Caius Silius, conſul elect, the whole ſenate 
concurred, and demanded, that the Ciucian law might be re- 


vived, injoining that no man ſhould, for pleading a cauſe, ac- 
cept of any gift or payment. The demand of the ſenate was 
with great vehemence promoted by Silius, and with equal ar- 

dor oppoſed by the pleaders (L). Claudius favoured the latter, 


_ © Idem ibid. 


(K) Some writers ſay, that he ſaw Claudius in a dream crowned 
with a garland of the ears of corn, their beards downwards, which 
was interpreted to foretel a public famine: others have wrote, that 
the chaplet he ſaw was of vine-branches and white leaves, which he 
conſtrued to portend the death of the prince at the cloſe of autumn, 


But whatever he dreamt, both he and his brother were ſacrificed, 


partly for a dream, and partly for accommodating, as was pretended, 
Afiaticus and Poppea with the uſe of their houſe for their private 
aſſignations. . 1 = | 


(L) Silius urged the examples of the ancient orators who had re- 


quired no other reward for pleading, but preſent applauſe and the 

praiſes of poſterity. By allowing orators to take fees, we put them 
upon the level with mechanics, ſaid he, and debaſe eloquence, of all 
_ accompliſhments the moſt glorious and honourable, to ſordid lucre: 
| beſides, if eloquence once becomes venal, orators will, upon the 
proſpect of greater gain, be tempted to betray thoſe whom they have 
_ undertaken to defend; they will promote enmities, accuſations, mu- 


tual hatred, quarrels, &c. as a ſure means of enriching themſelves: 


if no man finds his advantage in defending ſuits, there will be few 


ſuits to defend: as diſeaſes are the market of phyſicians, ſo will our 


therefore take care to inflame us againit each other, and keep us al- 


ways at variance. They might remember Caius Afinius, M. N. 


ſala, and more lately Arruntius, and E/erninus, who were raiſed to 
the higheſt dignities of the ſtate by an unblemiſhed life and an elo- 
quence never expoſed to ſale. Thus ſpoke SA. In anſwer to him, 


the pleaders owned. that fame was indeed the greateſt reward a mo 
| | coul 


Afterwards two illuſtrious Raman knights, ſur- 


8 ag batkans! 


quarrels and animoſities prove the revenue of the pleaders, who will 
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and therefore the ſenate, inſtead of ſubjecting them, as they 
deſigned, to the penalties of the law againſt extortion, if they 
took any fee at all, or even preſent for, pleading, contented 
themſelves with ſettling their fees, which were not to exceed 
two hundred and fifty crowns, and declaring thoſe who were 
not ſatisfied with that ſum, guilty of extortion*. The ſame 
year the Cheruſci, who inhabited the preſent dutchy of Brunſ- 
wick, had recourſe to Claudius for a king, who ſent them Ita- 
licus, ſon to Tilavius the brother of the famous Arminius. 
I ltalicus was born at Rome, and brought up there after the Ra- 
man manner; which induced the Cheruſc:, though they re- 
ceived him at firſt with great joy to take arms againſt him, and 
drive him from the throne. He was afterwards reſtored by the 
Longebardi, and, being ſupported by them, oppreſſed in a 
moſt tyrannical manner the Cheruſcan ſtate. At the ſame Wars in 
time, Sanguinius, governor of Lower Germany, being dead, Germany. 
| the Chauci made incurſions into that province; but Cn. Domi- 
| tius Corbulo, the greateſt commander of his age, who was ſent 
to ſucceed Sanguinius, obliged them to retire, purſued them in- 
| to their own country, and would have forced them to ſubmit 
to the Roman yoke, had not Claudius, who feared Corbuls 
more than he did the Germans, put a ſtop to his conqueſts, and 


© Idem, c. 5—8. 


could wiſh for, but uncertain, and therefore not to Le depended up. 
on; that the practice of pleading was intended for the good of a 
mank ind, was a common refuge for all men, and prevented the | 
| | rg and mighty froia oppreſſing thoſe who were not by them- 
elves in a condition to withſtand them ; neither was eloquence ac- 
quired without pains and expence; ſince they, who profeſſed it, 
neglecled their domeſtic concerns to apply themſelves to the buſineſs 
of others. Many followed the profeſſion of war, many that of huſ- 
bandry, and by both profeſſions a livelihood was acquired; nay, no» | 
thing was purſued by any man, but with a view to the advantages 
tit produced. As for AHinius, Meſſala, &c. they were either inrich- 
ed by the civil wars, or heirs of wealthy houſes; and therefore 
might well be above gain, and plead only for glory; but equally 
obvious were the examples of P. Cladius and Caius Curio, who never 
pleaded but for extravagant fees ; for themſelves, as the ſtudy of 
erer had proved very chargeable to them, they thought it but 
reaſonable that they ſhould reap ſome advantage from it. Theſe 


| conſiderations appearing of no {mall force to Claudius, the revival 
of the Cincian law was dropt (35). This law was enafted by M. 

_ Circius, tribune of the people, in the year of Reme 549, and revived 
by Augu/ius, who cauſed it to be confirmed by a decree of the ſe- 

nate (30). „ | 1 = 


5 | (35) Tacit. ibis, c. 7. (36) Die, I. liv. 1 b 
© W Terr HR —— — ordered ns 4 


Plautius 
return, 
from Bri 
tain. 


in digging a canal three - and- twenty miles long between the 
Aeuſe and the Rhine, to receive the high tides, and prevent in- 


ſcended from himſelf. He was, ſays Tacitus, a ſervile flatterer, of 
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ordered him to lead back all the Roman forces over the Rhine; ÞÞ 


Corbulo obeyed without uttering more than that happy were th. 
Roman commanders in former times. As he had taken great 

ains to reſtore the antient diſcipline amongſt the legions. 
whom he found utter ſtrangers to military toils, that the) 
might not relapſe into a habit of idleneſs, he employed them 


undations *, A modern writer takes this to be the canal know 
at preſent by the name of Fliet, which extends from Slzys or 


the Aeuſe to Leyden on the Rhine t. The emperor granted th | 


Corbuls triumphal ornaments, though he would not allow hin 


to proſecute the war. He was ſucceeded by Curtius Rufus 


who, though of a mean extraction, arrived at the conſular dig 
nity, commanded armies, and died proconſul of Africa (M). 
Towards the end of the year, Aulus Plautius, returning from 
Brtain, was received by Claudius with great marks of diſtinc- 
tion, and honoured with an ovation, the emperor himſelf at- 
tending him in that ceremony, and yielding to him the moſt 
honourable place v. P. Oftorius Scapula ſucceeded Plautiut 
in the government of Britain, of whom we ſhall have occafion 


to ſpeak hereafter. About this time, a Roman knight, by name 


* Idem, c. 19, 20. * Bucn. de Belg. I. iv. c. 11. 1 Tacir. | 


c. 20. Sor. c. 24. Dio. p. 685. 


1. 


(Mu) He was, according to ſome writers, the ſon of a gladiator. 


When he grew to a man, he attended a Roman quæſtor into Africa, 
Where while he was walking at Adrumetum, in the middle of the | 
day, under a porch, a woman above human ſize appeared before 
him, and accoſted him with theſe words; Thou Rufus, Halt one day 


govern this province with proconſular power. Animated with ho 
from this preſage, he returned to Rome, where, by the liberalit 
of his friends and his own qualifications, he gained the quzſtorſhip, 
and afterwards ſtanding for the office of prætor in competition with 


ſeveral perſons of great diſtinction, carried it by the intereſt of Tiberius 


who gave him this encomium ; To me Curtius Rufus ſeems to be dr- 
thoſe above him, but arrogant to his inferiors : he lived to a great 
age, arrived at the conſulate, obtained triumphal ornaments, was 


in the end proconſul of Africa, and dying there, fulfilled the pre- 


ſage. This, according to ſome authors, is the Quintus Curtius, 


_ whole hiſtory of the exploits of Alexander the Great has reached us. 


Jeſſius indeed is of opinion, that this hiſtory was wrote in the reign 
of F:/paſian, and not of Claudius; but the arguments with which he 
ſupports his opinion, are of no force (3 61. 


637) Poe hip. Lar J. i. c. 2 


Cneii 
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Cneius Novius, Was diſcovered armed with a dagger, among 


| | thoſe who were paying their court to the prince. When put 


to the rack, he confeſſed his deſign of murdering the emperor; 
but, though cruelly tortured, would never diſcover his accom- 
plices, nor even the motives, which had put him upon that 
attempt *. = | 5 | 

Tu following year, Aulus Vitellius, who was afterwards 
emperor, and Lucius Vipſanius Poplicola being conſuls, Clau- 


dius in quality of cenſor created ſeveral new patrician families, 
moſt of thoſe which had been raiſed to that dignity by Romulus, 


99 


L. Brutus, Julius Cæſar, and Auguſtus, being extinct. He Gauls 24. 
likewiſe ſupplied the vacancies in the ſenate, introducing into ited into 


that body ſome ÆAduans, that is, natives of Autun in Gaul, and the 
promoting a decree of the ſenate, qualifying ſuch of the Gauli/h 
| nobility as were Roman citizens to be admitted to the ſenatorial 


dignity. Such ſenators as were of infamous characters he de- 


_ graded ; but proceeded therein with great tenderneſs, adviſing 


them to reſign their dignity, that their voluntary abdication: 
might ſoften and hide the infamy of their expulſion. For theſe 
regulations, the conſul Vipſanius propoſed, that Claudius ſhould 


be ſtyled The father of the ſenate; but he modeſtly declined 
that title. He then numbered the citizens, who in that ſurvey 
amounted to ſix millions nine hundred thouſand 7. This year, 


Claudius was at length acquainted with the diſorders of his wife 


Meſſalina. She was the daughter of Valerius Meſſala Barba- 
tus, the emperor's couſin, and of Domitia Lepida, the grand- 


daughter of M. Antony and Octavia, Auguſtus's ſiſter ; fo that 
ſhe was Augiſtus's great niece, as Claudius was his great ne- 
phew *. We have related ſeveral inſtances of her cruelty, 
which, however great, fell ſhort of her monſtrous lewdneſs. 
Her chief favourite was Caius Silius, the moſt comely young 


man in Rome, with whoſe graceful perſon ſhe was ſo enchanted, 
that ſhe obliged him to divorce his wife Silana, that ſhe might 
ingroſs him wholly to herſelf. Silius was not unappriſed of the 


blackneſs of his crime, and the doom which threatened him; 
but to withſtand Msſſalina was preſent deſtruction. He there- 
fore complied with her vicious inclination ; and the empreſs, 


far from purſuing her amours privately and by ſtealth, openly 
frequented his houſe with a numerous train, accompanied him 


inceſſantly abroad, loaded him with wealth and honours, &c. 
After ſome time, Silius, apprehenſive of the dangers that hung 
over him, and judging they were only to be averted by dangerous 


| remedies, told the empreſs, without diſguiſe, that they were 


* 


* TaciT. e. 2 * Idem, c. 25. * Sex8c. lud. in 
Claud p. 478. e e 


N 2 | gone 


ſenate. 
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gone too far to wait for the prince's death; that deſperate at- 
tempts were the only ſecurity in glaring guilt ; that he had ac- 
complices at hand, and was ready to marry her, and adopt 
Britannicus. This propoſal, bold beyond all example and 


#prnly mar- almoſt all belief, Meſſalina applauded, and a few days after, 


nies Silius. 


the emperor being gone to O/tia to aſſiſt at a ſacrifice, ſhe | 
married Silius with all the uſual ſolemnities in the face of the 
ſenate, of the equeſtrian order, of the whole people and ſol- 
diery. Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Caſſius, who relate this 


memorable incident, being well appriſed how fabulous it would 


appear, that the emperor's wite ſhould in his lite-time dare to 
eſpouſe another huſband in form, and celebrate with him in the 
face of the city the nuptial feaſts, declare, that how wonderful 
ſoever and incredible it may ſeem, they frame no fiction; but 
only recount what is unqueſtionably true, and what they had 
learnt from the living or written teſtimony of their fathers. Sue- 
tonius tells us, that Meſſalina induced Claudius himſelf to fign 
the marriage-contract, as if it were only diſſembled to avert the 
calamities which certain prodigies portended to hang over his 
head. Horror ſeized the prince's family, eſpecially thoſe who 
| bore the chief ſway in it. It was no riddle whither ſuch a mar- 
riage tended, and they dreaded nothing ſo much as a revolution, 
which would put an end to their power. On the other hand, 


when they recollected the ſtupidity of Claudius, his blind at- 


tachment to his wife, and the many eminent perſons ſacrificed 
to her fury, their own apprehenſions deterred them from ac- 
quainting him with his public ignominy. LTaliſtus and Pallas, | 
the reigning favourites, were {till for diſſembling the empreſs's 
enormities, and frightening her by ſecret menaces from keeping 
company with her adulterer. Narciſſus thought the emperor 
ſhould by ſome means or other be immediately acquainted with 
the monſtrous conduct of his wife; and perſiſting in his opinion, 
he prevailed by gifts and promiſes upon Calpurnia and Cleopa- 
tra, two courteſans in high favour with Claudius, to undertake 
the diſcovery; which they did the more willingly, as by the fall 


of Meſſalina they apprehended, that their own authority would 


de thoroughly eſtabliſhed. Calpurnia, therefore, while the 

emperor was ſtil! at O/:a, upon the firſt occaſion of her being 
with him in private, falling at his feet, cried out, Meflalina 
Fes married Silius; and at the ſame time aſked Cleopatra, } 


who purpoſely attended to atteſt it, whether ſhe had not 


H 


fownd it to be true? Cleepatra confirming it, Claudius, 
ſtruck with amazement, ordered Narci/Jus to be called, 
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orders 
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ceping 
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d with 
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called, 
he diſ- 


orders | 


their jollity and revels, meſſengers un 
tidings, that Claudius was appriſed of all, and approached bent 

upon ſudden vengeance. Hereupon the company immediately 
| diſperſed in the utmoſt conſternation ; Meſſalina betook herſelf 
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orders of his wife, told him, that he was in a ſtate of divorce; 
that it was what all men knew; that the nuptials had been cele- 
brated in the face of the city, and that Meſſalina's new huf- 
band, if he made not diſpatch, would be ſovereign of Rome. 
He then ſent for his moſt truſty friends, particularly for Tur- 


rannius, who was charged with the care of providing the city 
with corn, and next for Luſius Geta, commander of the 
rian guards, and inquired of them. As they avouched it, all 
who were about Claudius, inſiſted upon his proceeding without 


præto- 


delay to the camp, and, by ſecuring the prætorian cohorts, 
conſult his preſervation before his revenge. Claudius was ſo 
confounded and diſmayed, that he often aſked whether he was 


Rill emperor? whether Silius was yet a private man? In the 


mean time, Meſſalina was indulging herſelf without the leaft 
apprehenſion in all manner of diverſions, not imagining, that 


any one would dare to diſcloſe her diforders to the emperor, 
As it was then the 7e;r cas 
middle of autumn, ſhe exhibited in her houſe a repreſentation ß. 


over whom ſhe had ſo mighty a ſway 
of the vintage, in which her new huſband S:lius perſonated 


her hand, and her hair looſe and flowing. But in the midſt of 
expectedly arrived with 


to the gardens of Lucullus; and Silius, who was then prætor 


and conſul ele, to diſſemble his fear, reſumed the offices of 
the forum. Meſſalina, finding no other reſource, reſolved to 
quit her retirement, and boldly 


to meet her huſband, not 
doubting but ſhe ſhould: be able to avert. the ſtorm, if ſhe only 


dius entertained a high opinion, to do the ſame. She herſelf 


paſſed through the city on foot, attended only by three perſons, 


no one ſhewing the leaſt compaſſion for her in her diſgrace. 


When ſhe was without the walls, not being able to purſue her 
journey on foot, and finding no other convenience, ſhe was 
lad to be taken up by a gardener in his dung-cart, in which, 
quite forſaken by all her train, ſhe took the road to O/tia. 


| be emperor was not yet recovered from his fright, but was 


ft 


Bacchus, being attended by a choir of mock-priefts and prieſt- 
eſſes, among whom was Meſſalina herſelf with a thyrſus in 


ill inceſlantly aſking, whether S/ ius was yet acknowledged 


Emperor : he likewiſe betrayed no ſmall diſtruſt of Ceta, com- 


mauder of his guards, of which NVarciſ, who entcrtained 


the 


to? 


obtained to be heard. But in the firſt place, ſhe ordered her $;, na. 
fon Britannicus and her daughter Octavia, to go forth, and ours 75 
| embracing their father, to implore his mercy for his injured appea/s = 
wife: ſhe beſought Vibidia, the oldeſt veſtal, of whom Clau- Claudius. 
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the ſame diſtruſt, being appriſed, he ſuggeſted to the emperor, 


that there was no other expedient to preſerve him, than the 


transferring of the command of his guards upon one of hi 
freedmen for that day only, and offered to undertake it himſelf, 
Claudius came readily into his propoſal, and Narciſſus, now 
commander of the prætorian cohorts, took his place as ſuch in 
the emperor's coach, in order to prevent L. Vitellius and P. 
Largus Cecina, who were in the ſame coach, from intercedin 
in favour of Meſſalina. Upon the road, Claudius ſometime; 


times ſhewed compaſſion for her and their common children, 
Vitellius uttered nothing, but, O heinous ! Oh the iniquity! 
which words might be interpreted equally againſt Malina and 
her accuſers. Narciſſus urged him to ſpeak plain; but gained 


might be differently conſtrued ; and his example was followed by 


Largus Cæcina. As they drew near the city, Meſſalina un- 


broke out into bitter invectives againſt Meſalina ; at other | 


nothing: Vitellius ftill anſwered indirectly, and in terms that 


ly appeared in the road, crying aloud with many tem 
to Claudius, that he would hear the mother of Octavia and 


Britannicus. Narciſſus no ſooner ſaw her, than, to drom | 
her cries, he began to exclaim and ſtorm with great noiſe againſt 
the impudent and bold conduct of S:/:us, and the abominations 
of Meſſalina. At the ſame time, to divert the prince from | 
ſeeing her, he delivered to him a writing, containing a detail of 
her proſtitutions. As the emperor was entering k 
_ attempted to preſent to him his children by her; but Narciſu 
ordered them to be conveyed away: he could not, however, 
remove Vibidia, who inſiſted with great vehemence, that the | 
emperor's wife might not be condemned without being heard; | 


ſo that Narciſſus was obliged to aſſure her, that 1eſſalins 


| ſhould be heard, and ſhould have full opportunity of clearing | hi 
herſelf, He then adviſed the veſtal to withdraw, and attend 
the ſacred functions of her office. As for Claudius, he kept | 


the whole time a wonderful ſilence, and Vitellius pretended to 


be amazed; ſo that Narciſſus controlled all things. By bs B 
command the houſe of the adulterer was opened, and the em- 

youe carried thither. As he entered the porch, Narciſu | 
ſhewed him the ſtatue of Silius the father ſtanding there, tho | 


the ſenate had by a decree ordered it to be broken ; for he had 


been arraigned under Tiberius of treaſon, as we have related in 
his reign: in the houſe he ſhewed him the rich furniture of the 
imperial palace, the monuments of his wife's proſtitution and 


his own diſgrace. Having thus worked him up to threats and 


fury, he led him without delay to the camp, where by Nr. 


_ ciſſus's direction he made a ſhort ſpeech to the ſoldiery, who 
uith a general elamour demanded that the criminals might be 


immediate) 


Nome, ſome 
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immediately executed. Hereupon Silius and ſeveral others, 
whom Narciſſus had cauſed to be arreſted, were brought before 
the imperial tribunal ; and, being convicted as accomplices of 


M:ſalina's proſtitutions, were all dragged to execution. Si- Silius and 


lius, without offering any thing in his defence, only 


they would diſpatch him ſoon. Afne/ter, the player, who had adulterers 
| been likewiſe one of Maſſalina's gallants, created ſome heſita- executed, 


tion. He tore off his garments, and deſired the emperor to 
behold the marks of the ſtripes he had endured, before he could 
be brought to comply with Meſalina's impure ſolicitations ; he 


- reminded him at the ſame time of his own commands, obliging 


him to gratify Meſſalina without reſerve (N), adding, that 
others had been tempted to offend by great preſents, or mighty 

iſes; but his offence was owing only to compulſion. 
Fee conſiderations biafled Claudius to mercy ; but his freed- 
men diſſuading him from ſaving a player after ſo many illuſtrious 
facrifices, Maeſter was condemned and executed with Traulus 
Mmtanus, a young knight of extraordinary modeſty and come- 
lines, whom Meſſalina had forced to paſs only one night with 


ber, and afterwards caſt off, her paſſion being, as Tacitus ob- 
| ferves, with equal wantonneſs inflamed and ſurfeited s. 


lad. in Claud. 


N) Malina finding ſhe could neither by threats nor promiſes 
induce Muc ſler to comply with her impure ſolicitations, had at length 
| recourſe to ſtripes, and cauſed him to be inhumanly ſcourged ; but 


tono effect, Mnefter dreading to incur the diſpleaſure of the empe- 


_ ror, which, he apprehended, would ſooner or later prove fatal to 


him, if he granted Me/alina her requeſt; for her abominations 
were now ſo public, that he imagined Claudius could not be much 
longer unappriſed of them. Hereupon the lewd proſtitute, bent 
> ſatisfying at all events the paſſion ſhe had conceived for the 

yer; What if the emperor himſelf, ſaid ſhe, ſhould command you ta 
gratify me in what I require? I ſhould, without heſitation, rephed | 
Maefter, obey the emperor's command. Mefſſalina flew to the empe- 


tor, and complained to him of the player, who, ſhe ſaid, had un- 


mannerly refuſed her a ſmall favour. Claudius immediately ſent for 


| Hrefter, reprimanded him with great ſeverity, and commanded him 


tas. [MCs A 


to gratify his wife without reſerve. He obeyed, and now alledges 
this command as a powerful motive to induce Claudius to grant him 
his life (38). But Narciſſus urging, that his crime was of ſuch 


enormous malignity, that it avajled not how he had committed it, 


he was executed upon the ſpot. © 


(38) Dio. J. Ix. 
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WHEN theſe executions were over, Claudius returned to the | 


palace, where he paſſed the beſt part of the night in feaſting and 
revelling with his freedmen. Being warm with wine, for he 
uſually drank very plentifully, he ordered one of his attendants 
to go and acquaint the unhappy woman, for theſe terms he is 
ſaid to have uſed, that ſhe ſhould attend the next day and plead 
her cauſe. She was then in the gardens of Lucullus, whither 
ſhe had retired, finding ſhe could have no acceſs to Claudius, 
and was there buſy in compoſing a memorial, which ſhe de. 
ſigned to preſent to the prince, not without hopes of moving 


Narciſſus him to compaſſion. But Narci//us, alarmed at the meſſage he 
bajtens br ſent her, and obſerving that his reſentment viſibly abated, and 
_ Execution. his uſual affection began to return, ran haſtily forth, and direQ- 


Her dea 


dity of 


Claudius. 


ed the tribunes and centurions then upon duty to diſpatch A 


ſalina, for ſuch was the emperor's expreſs command. Wich 
them he ſent one Evadus a freedman, in whom he could con- 
fide, charging him to ſee his orders ſtrictly fulfilled ; for he ap- 


prehended, and indeed not without reaſon, ſince Claudius be- 


n to relent, that the doom which he had prepared for Meſa, 


lina, would, if ſhe lived to the next day, rebound upon his 


at the ſame time abuſed her with all the brutal invectives of a 


flave. Her mother encouraged her not to wait the blow of the ; 
executioner ; but, ſince ſhe could not prolong her life, to die 


with renown. Hereupon, laying hold of a dagger, ſhe aimed, 


with a trembling hand, firſt at her throat, and then at her 
brcaſt; but had not courage and reſolution enough for ſuch an 


attempt. "The tribune therefore who ſtood before her, with: 
out ever opening his mouth, obſerving her timidity and irre- 


, folution, delivered her from her anxiety and fears, by running 
ber through with his ſword. Thus juſt vengeance overtook her 


at laſt, in the very gardens for which ſhe had ſacrificed, as we 


| have related above, the brave Valerius Afiaticus. She was of 


The ſtupi- 


all women recorded in hiſtory, if not the moſt lewd, the moſt 


amazingly bold in the purſuit of her lewdneſs d. Claudius was | 


{till at table, when word was brought him, that Meſſalina was 


dead; but without any particulars, whether ſhe had ſuffered by 
her own, or by the executioner's hand. Neither did he make 


any inquiries, but, calling for a bowl of wine, continued the 
banquet with his uſual gaiety, without betraying either then, ot 


in the following days, any ſymptoms of hatred, joy, anger, for- 
toy, or any other human paſſion or affection, tho' he beheld 


Tier. e 37. 


own head. Exodus flewin a moment to the gardens, where be 
found her lying upon the ground, and her mother Lepida ſitting 
dy her. He immediately acquainted her with her doom, and | 
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the enemies of his wife triumphing over her death, and his clul- 
dren bewailing with many tears the violent end of their mo- 
ther ©. Nay, Suetonins aſſures us, that as he was a few days 
aſter ſupping with ſome of his friends, he aſked, why his wife 
Mcſſalina came not to ſupper? Many other inſtances of the like 
almoſt incredible forgetfulneſs, or rather ſtupidity, are related 
by the ſame writer and by Dion Caſſius d. | 
* Upon the death of Meſſalina, Claudius publicly declared, 
that ſince he had been ſo unfortunate in his marriages, he would 
live a ſingle life for the future; nay, he gave every Roman 
leave to put him to death, if he continued not in that refolution. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe proteſtations, he ſoon changed his Claudius 
mind, and, not remembering what he had ſaid, declared his declares 
intention of marrying. Hereupon great ſtrife and emulation %s inten- 
aroſe among the imperial freedmen, which of them ſhould %% 79 
chuſe a wife for one, who had been ever governed by his wives. 
Calliſtus propoſed to him Lollia Paulina, daughter to M. Lol- Ki. 
lius, a conſular. Pallas recommended Julia Agrippina, the 
daughter of Germanicus; and Narc:ſſus employed all his inte- 
reſt in behalf of Alia Petina, whom he had divorced before 
upon a flight and trivial occaſion. Claudius himſelf was now * 
bent upon one, then upon another, and always led by his laſt. 
adviſer. Being thus undetermined and perplexed, he at length 
called together his counſellors, ordering them to declare and de- 
fend in his preſence their different opinions (O). Claudius And pre- 
heard them all with great attention; but was moſt affected with Ve bit 
| e | | 5 niece Fr 
| f idem ibid. un T. ibid. Dio. p 674. Agrippina 
| | - | | | to all 


| (O) Narciſſus alledged in favour of lia Petina the emperor's bers, 


former marriage with her, and their common daughter, for by her 
he had Antonia; and that by recalling one who had already been his 
wife; he would introduce no innovation into his family, but a wife, 
who would not exerciſe the hatred of a ſtep mother towards Bri- 
tannicus and Octavia, ſince they were ſo nearly allied to her own 
children. Calliftus urged, that to recall her after ſo long a divorce 
and diſlike, would be the very means to heighten her indignation 

\ and pride; that Lollia was a much inore eligible match, for having 

no ſue of her own, ſhe was void of every motive of emulation to 

- his, and conſequently would uſe her ſtep-children with the tenderneſs 

E of a real mother. Pallas recommended Agripfina from the follow- 

| ng conſiderations; that with her ſhe would bring the grandſon of 

G-raz@nicus, and was herſelf worthy of imperial fortune, noble in 

ber deſcent, of tried fruitfulneſs, and in the prime of her age; that 
dy this match would be prevented her carrying into another houſe 
le uluftrious blood of the Cz/ars (39). 5 
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the arguments of Pallas, inforced by the os and allure. 


ments of Agrippina, who, under colour of conſanguinity, was 

aſſiduous in her viſits to her uncle. This princeſs, fo famous in 
hiſtory for her ambition and misfortunes, was the daughter of 
Germanicus and Agrippina the elder, whole courage and chaſtiy 
we have often had occaſion to celebrate. Tiberius married her, 


in the fourteenth year of his reign, to Cu. Domitius Ahenibar- 


bus, by whom ſhe had a fon named L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
who ſucceeded Claudius, and is known by the name of Nerz, 
Upon the death of her huſband, ſhe abandoned herſelf to all 
manner of lewdneſs, and was on that ſcore banithed by her 
brother, Caligula. Claudius recalled her, when ſhe martied 
to her ſecond huſhand Criſpus Paſſi enus, one of an illuſtrious 
family, and ſoon after murdered him, to enjoy the rich inheritance 
to which he had named her in his will. She was in high favour 


with Claudius, even in Meſſalina's time; and therefore would 


have been ſacrificed, as well as her ſiſter Julia, to her jealouſy, 
had not the empreſs been diverted from it by other purſuits *, 
Claudius no ſooner ſhewed himſelf inclined to marry his niece, 
but ſhe began, as if already married, to exerciſe the power and 
authority of a wife. Her firſt purpoſe was, to concert a match 


between her ſon Domitius and Octavia, the emperor's daugh- 
ter; but Octavia had ſome time ſince been by her father be- 


trothed to Lucius Silanus, a youth of great quality, and no les 
beloved than eſteemed by Claudius. However, as the weak 


prince had no judgment, nor choice, nor averſion or affection, 


but ſuch as were inſpired by others, Vitellius, foreſeeing into 
whoſe hands the ſovereignty was haſtening, in order to purchaſe 
the favour of Agrippina, began to deviſe crimes againſt Siianu. 
'T hat young nobleman had a lifter, by name Jun ia Silana, 2 


lady of exti ordinary beauty, and no leſs gaiety; and hence Vi- 
tellius, then cenſor, took the accuſation, wreſting to a charge 


of inceſt the mutual affection of brother and ſiſter; an affection 
no-ways inceſtuous, but ſomewhat too free and unguarded; for 


_ while Jung wasby others ſtyled Venus on account of her beauty, 


Silanus choſe, we know not why, to call her Juno, who was 
both fiſter and wife to Jupiter. This the infamous ſycophant 


Fitellits laid hold of; and having fiſt prejudiced the undiſ- 


cerning emperor againſt the innocent youth, quite una ppriſed 


of any "plots againff him, he ſoon aſter, in quality of cenſor, 


le Sraded him from the rank of a ſenator, tho' the ſenate had 
; be. n already reviewed, and the number of ſenators fixed a good 
while before; nay, he obliged him by an edict to renounce his 
| PreLULiaip, though it was of courſe to expire the next day, con- 


812 Ne 8 Tacir.c, 12,13: 
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ferring it for, that day upon Eprius Marcellus. Silanus being 
thus marked with infamy, Claudius broke oft the match be- 
tween him and Ofavia *. | 

The next conſuls were C. Pompeius Longinus Gallus and ©, 


Veranius Nepss. Tho' Claudius and Agrippina lived publicly 


together, yet they durſt not celebrate their nuptials, there being 
no inſtance among the Ræmans of a marriage between an uncl 


and a niece; but that ſcruple was removed by Vitellius, who. 


having firſt prevailed, without much trouble, upon Claudius to 
promiſe, that he would ſubmit to the authority of the ſenate and 
the unanimous voice of the people, eaſily perſuaded both orders 
to approve of the marriage; nay, ſome of the ſenators declared, 
that, if the emperor delayed longer, they would compel him, 
Claudius then yielded; but nevertheleſs did not celebrate the 
nuptials, till the ſenate paſſed a decree, declaring for ever law- 
ful marriages between uncles and their brothers daughters. But 
notwithſtanding this general law, no one followed the example 
of Claudius, except one Roman knight, by name Titus Alledins 


Severus, and he only, as was believed, to court the favour of 


Agrippina. This law was afterwards revoked by the emperor 
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Nerda, as was that legitimating the inter- marriage of couſin- 


germans, long unknown to the Romans, by Theedoſins the Great. 


The day after the decree of the ſenate was publiſhed, Claudius 
celebrated his nuptials with the uſual folemnity: and on the ſame 
day Stanus flew himfelf, whether by choice or conſtraint, is 
uncertain. His fifter Funia was baniſhed Italy; and to her 
ſentence Claudius added an order to the pontiffs, injoining them 
to offer expiatory ſacrifices in the grove of Diana; a ſource of 


mockery to all men, fays Tacitus, that penalties and luſtrations 


ſhould be appointed for a pretended inceſt, while real inceſt was 
_ eſtabliſhed by law #. From this time the city aſſumed a differ- 


ent face, all men tamely obeying a woman, who did not, like 


Melina, render the Roman ſtate ſubſervient only to her wan- 


ton and lewd amours, but to her inſatiable avarice, unbounded 


ambition, and unparalleled cruelty. She governed all, and the 
emperor himſeif, without controul; appeared with him in the 


ſenate; placed herſelf by him on the ſame tribynal in all public | 


_ ceremonies; gave, together with him, audience to foreign 
princes and embaſſadors; and did not even abandon him in the 


ccurts of juſtice, which to the Romans was a ſight altogether 


new d. To fignalize the beginning, we may ſay, of her reign, 
with ſome plauſible action, ſhe prevailed upon Claudius, not 
only to recal from exile, but to honour with the prætorſhip, 


f Tacir.c. 4. Dio p. 677. SverT. e. 29. E Idem, c. 8, 
rn gc. !ul in Claud. u Tac ir. c. 8. Dio. p. 687. 
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L. Anneus Sencca, a man by all greatly eſteemed on account of 
his eloquence and accompliſhments. But in this ſhe had alſo 


her private views, which were the education of her fon Domi- 


tius under ſuch a maſter, and the uſe of his counſels in the pur. 
ſuit of her ambitious deſigns; for ſhe did not doubt, but Seneca 


would, out of gratitude, continue faithfully attached to her, and 
maintain, for all his philoſophy, an irreconcileable hatred to Clay. 


dius, by whom he had been baniſhed* ; and truly his hatred ap- 
pears but too plainly in his writings. Not long after, Agrippina, 


| Purſuing her ambitious deſigns, gained by vaſt promiſes Aen. 


OQavia 
betrothed 
70 Domi . 
Mus. 


mius Pallio, conſul elet, to move the ſenate, that they would 
unanimouſly beſeech Claudius to betroth Ofavia to Deni- 
tius. To this, which was a great ſtep towards the ſove- 
reignty, the ſenate readily agreed; and Claudius, not appriſed 


of his wife's aſpiring views, with the ſame readineſs conſent- 


ed. Thus was Domitius, by the efforts and devices of his 
mother, raiſed almoſt to an equality with Britannicus. He was 


born on the fifteenth of December in the thirty-ſeventh year of | 


the chriſtian zra; ſo that he was in the beginning of this, the 


forty-ninth, entered into the twelfth year of his agel. In the 
next place, Agrippina, no leſs implacable in her hatred, than 


ambitious in her views, being inraged at Lollia Paulina, for 


having aſpired to the emperor's bed, framed crimes 2 her, 


and ſuborned an accuſer, who charged her with conſulting the 
magicians and Chaldeans about the match. Claudius, without 


hearing her, repreſented her ſuppoſed: guilt to the ſenate, and 


J.ollia 
Paulina 
put to 
death. 


required, that her eſtate might be confiſcated, and ſhe baniſned 
Italy n. But Agrippina, not ſatisfied with this puniſhment, | 
ſent privately a tribune, with orders to cut off her head, and 
bring it to her. The tribune obeyed; and Agrippina is ſaid | 
to have with her own hands opened the mouth of the deceaſed, 
that from her teeth, which had ſomething, we know not what, 


very ſingular, ſhe might be well aſſured it was her head“ (P). 


Calpurna, 


Tac ir. ibid. Surt. in Ner. e. 6. * Tacirt.c. 22. 


> Þ Dio. p. 686. 


(p) Lillia Paulina was firſt married to Mummius Regulus, gover- | 
nor of Grecce and Macedon, from whom ſhe was forced by Caligula, 


| Who took her to himſelf. She was grand-daughter to M. Lollius, 


He added, that ſhe puriued pernicious deſigns, and muſt be diveſted 


appointed by Auguſius governor to Caius Ce/ar, when he was ſent 


into the ealt, Claudius, in repreſenting her pretended guilt to the 
ſenate, touched upon her noble deſcent, telling the ſenator, that by 


her mother ſhe was niece to Lucius Voluſius; that Cotta Maſſalius 
was her great uncle; that ſhe herſelf was once the wife of 1Memmss 
Regulus, &c. but of her marriage with Caligula he ſaid nothing. 
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Calpurnia, another woman of great diſtinction, was lib 
doomed to ruin, becauſe the prince had praiſed her but. | 


- : 
er (op 


as this was from no paſſion tor her perſon, but o W 
ſional diſcourſe, her life was ſpared. This year tothe 
of Narbonne Gaul was granted the ſame privilege uur“ tf 
Sicily, of viſiting their eſtates there, without aſlcing lem of 


the prince. The ſame year the countries of {urea an = 


deu were, upon the death of their kings, Sohemus and Agri; , 
annexed to the government of Syria. About the end of the jp, 
year, Claudius widened the circumference of Rye, incloling, large © 
according to Onuphrius e, mount Aventine. We are told, that 
ſuch only as had extended the limits of the empire, were, in 


rütue of an antient inſtitution, impowered to inlarge alſo the 
bounds of the city v. This power Claudius probably claimed, 
in regard of his having conquered part of Britain. As for the 
troubles which happened this year in the kingdoms of Parthia 


and Boſporus, we refer our readers to the account we have 
given of them in our hiſtory of thoſe countries (Q). 


Tur following year, C. Antiſtius Vetus and MH. Suilius 
Nervilianus being conſuls, the freedman Pallas, who had con- 
ducted the late marriage of Agrippina, and was now engaged 
in a criminal correſpondence with her, and thence wholly ad- 
dicted to her intereſt, perſuaded Claudius to adopt, in preference 


to his own ſon, Domitius for his eldeſt, becauſe he was three 
years older than Britannicus (R). From this time Domitius 


was 


% Oven. in faſt. p. 101. Taecir. c. 23. 


of the means and opportunities of putting them in execution. Upon 
this her immenſe wealth was confiſcated, and only about thirty thou- 
ſand pounds of our money left her. Tacitus tells us, that the tri- 
bune diſpatched by Agrippina had orders to compel her to lay vio- 
lent hands on herlelf (45). | 9 

(Q ) Phligen, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak here- 
after, tells us, that this year, the ninth of Ciuudius's reign, a wo- 
man was delivered at Rome of an ape (41). „ 

(R) Tacitus tells us, that it was obſerved by perſons ſkilled in an- 


tiquity, that never was any adoption made before this into the patri- 


cian family of the Claudii; which, from Attus Cluſus, called after- 


wards Appius Claudius, the firſt who ſettled at Rome, had ſubſiſted . 


upon its own ſtock. Lipfas is not at all pleaſed with this obſerva- 
tion; but urges againſt it the adoption of G:rmanic:s. However, 
being prompted by his good - nature to excuſe the miſtake, he ac- 
quaints us, that Tiberius, when he adopted Germanicus, was not 
bimſelf of the C/audian, but of the Julian family; a poor quibble _ 


40) em, c. 22. (41) Phlrg. 4. reb. ere. 4. 2. 
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was named Nero Claudius C -ſar Druſus Germanicus (S). This 


adoption was applauded by the ſenate, and a decree alle d con- 
firming it, and conferring upon Agrippina the ſublime title of 
Auguſta. However, there was no Kan fo void of compaſ- 
ſion, as not to be affected with the hard lot of the unhappy 
Britannicus, whom Agrippina, under colour of tenderneſs for 
him, kept locked up in a nurſery, though now nine ycars old, 
By degrees ſhe removed from him his er attendants, and 
even cauſed ſome of them to be put to death; among the teſt 
his preceptor S ꝰſilius, putting in their room perſons who were 
intirely at her devotion. She would never allow him to appear 
abroad, nor even to wait upon his father, giving out, that he 
was diſordered in his ſenſes, and troubled with the ſalling- 
ſickneſs. Not long after the adoption of Nero, Britannicu; 
having ſaluted him, as he was uſed to do before, bye name 
of Abzigbarbus, "wy reſented it to ſuch a degree, that he 
indeed, and alt gether unworthy of io: een It is fur- 
priſing, that a writer of ſuch penetration thus miſtake the 


meaning of Tacitus, though conveyed to him in the plaineſt terms, 
Some objerved, ſays the hiſtorian, that rower avas any adoption made 
before this into the patrician family of the Claudii, Sc. Could Li. 
ius poſſibly ſuppoſe Germanicus to have been adopted by Tiberius into 
the Clautian family? We cannot think him capable of entertaining a 


notion ſo notoriouſly abſurd, ſince Germanicus, Tiberius's own bro- 


ther's ſon, was; as is manifeſt, by birth, and without any adoption, 


of the Claud;an family. On the other hand, if he does not ſuppoſe 
him to have been adopted by Tiberius into the Claudian family, but 


only for his ſon, as he truly was, to what purpoſe alledge ſach an 
adoption againit thoſe who obſerved, to the glory of the CIaudiau 


family, that it had ſubſiſted upon its own ſtock ſince its firſt ſettling 


at Rome, to the adoption of Demitius Abenobarbus ? Beſides, if . 


(erius was himſelf no longer of the Claudian, but of the Julia, | 


family, how could he adopt Germanicus into the former? That Ta- 
citus meant nod uch an adoption as that of Grrmanicus, but an 


adoption into the family, is evident both from the context in that 


writer, and from Suctontus, who tells us that C/ardius, when he 


| adopted young Domitius, publicly declared, that ns one had cir 


before been adopted into the Claudian family (42). * But quanaggue 


bonus dormitat Homcrus. 


([) Suetonius tells us, that, 1 D-mitius was born, Colic 7 
being deſired by his ſiſter Agrippina to give the child what name he 


thought proper, the emperor, fixing his eyes upon Ciaudias, gave 


him, by way of raillery, his name; which Agrippina took much 


amiſs, C/oudius being at that time the laughing-ſtock of the court; 


but now the eſleems both herſelf and her ſon high ily honoured Win 
a name W hich ſhe then deſpiſcd (43). _ 


(43) Sec. in Cie l. c. 39 oy guet. in Ne c. 6. 
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endeavoured to perſnade the emperor, that he was a ſuppoſiti- 
tous child. This year grippina, to diſplay her power at 
Rome in foreign countrics, procured a colony of veterans to be 
ent to the capital of the Ubi, a town in which ſhe had been 


born, and which ſhe called by her own name Colonia Agrip- Colonia 
p: noſis, This city is now known by the name of Cologu p. Agrippi- 


bout the ſame time the Catti, of whom we have had frequent nenſis. 
occaſion to ſpeak in the reign of Tiberius, made incurſions into 
the Roman tertitories 3 but were repulſed with great ſlaughter 
by Pomponius Suat commander of the legions in Upper 
Germany, who, on that occaſion, releaſed from bondage ſome 
Rmans, Who had continued in it ever ſince the maſlacre of 
Jari and his legions. His vigilance and gallant conduct 
ſeemed to the ſenate worthy of triumphal ornaments, which 
were decreed him accordingly ; but he did not derive ſo much 


glory from them, as from his elegant poems, which are greatly 
cried up by the beſt judges of antiquity d. It was at this time 


too, that Vannivs, whom Druſus, the ſon of Tiberius, had thirty 
years before created king of the Suevians, was driven out by 
the Hermundurians and Ligians. Claudius, though he had de- 
clined engaging in a quarrel among the barbarians, yet granted 
a ſafe refuge to the depoſed king, and lands in Pannonia both to 


him and his followers. Vangis and Sido, his own ſiſter's ſons, 
parted his kingdom between them, and ever continued faithful 


to the Romans r. 


Ie'nx following year, . being the fiſch time conſul, Nero ale 
with Servizs Cornelius Orfitus (T), Nero, though not yet e manly 
fourteen, was preſented with the manly robe, which qualified robe 


him tor honours and employments. At the ſame time, the 
ſenate, with the concurrence of Claudius, decreed, that in 
his twentieth vear he ſhould diſcharge the conſulſhip, and in 


the mcan time, as conſul deſigned, be inveſted with procon- 


ſular authority out of Rome, and be ſtyled prince of the Raman 


? Tactr.c, 26. SvET. in Ner. 6 7. Dro; p 667 Tacit.: 


4 


ms adds to wa en $ other 5 names that of Sci (45); "wa 


| truly the Or fit; Rs to have been of the family of the Scipis's (46). 


bs Men. 171 its I 70714 Funroon: 1 8, and C: Firbenias Severxs, Were 
ſubſlituted in the conſulſmmip to Cl:utius and Orfitas (47)- V. ſpaſian, 
who Was af. erwards e mperor, vas: conſal for che wo laſt months of 
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youth. Claudius moreover beſtowed, in Nero's name, a lar- 
geſs upon the ſoldiery, and another upon the people; and to 
draw the cyes and affections of the people upon him, made 
him appear at the circenſian games, which were then folem- 


nized, in a triumphal robe, the mark and ornament of the 


imperial Rate, while Britannicus was carried about in his præ- 
texta, the uſual habit of children. Some of the tribunes and 
centurions could not help pitying the unhappy youth; but they 
were all, under various pretences, ſoon removed from the pa- 
lace; even ſuch of the young prince's freedmen, as were found 
inviolably attached to his perſon and intereſt, were partly dif- 


charged, and partly put to death, as if they had inſpired their | 


patron with hatred and emulation againſt Nero, which might 


in the end flame out into war and public ruin. 


Upon their re- 
moval, Britannicus was committed to the government of 
others, choſen by his ſtep-mother. The next ſtep which Agrip- 
pina took towards the accompliſhment of her great deſign was, 
the removing of Luſius Geta and Rufus Criſpinus from the 
command of the prætorian cohorts. She imagined them grate- 


ful to the memory of Miſſulina, and thence zealouſly devoted 


to her children. She therefore alledged to the emperor, that, 


by the cabals and emulation of two commanders, the guards 
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Afranius 
appointed 
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of the præ- 
fortan 


Zuards. 


were rent into factions; whereas by the authority of one, they 
would be more eaſily kept to their duty. Hereupon Claudius, 


without any further inquiry, transferred the command of the 


prætorian bands on Burrhus Afranius, whom ſhe recommended, 
an officer highly eſteemed by the ſoldiery, but well appriſed to 
whom he owed his preferment. And now Agrippina began to 


aſſume a more haughty deportment than ever: ſhe entered the 
- Capitol in a chariot, a diſtinction granted to none but prieſts. 
This, however, heightened the reverence of the people to- 


wards one, who was, without example, the daughter of a 


_ Cz/ar, the mother of one, ſiſter to the late emperor, and wife 


A famine 
at Rome. 


to the preſent. 


But, in the mean time, her chief champion, 
L. FVitellius, was by a ſenator, named Junius Lupus, accuſed 


of high-treaſon; and Claudius, ever timorous, would have 


hear kened to the charge, had not Agrippina, by menaces rather 
than intreatics, turned his reſentment againſt the accuſer, who 
was baniſhed, F:te![;as deſiring no further puniſhment *. This 


year, a great famine raged in Rome, and the populace, not 


confining their complaints to houſes and corners, gathered in 


- tumultuous crouds round the prince, while he was publicly ad- 
to the extremity of the 


miniſtering juſtice, and drove hi 
forum; inſomuch, that with the utmoſt digicuity he eſcaped 
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their violence, his guards opening him a way through the out- 
rageous multitude*. Suetonius tells us, that he was not only 
reviled with opprobrious language by the inraged populace, but 
ſo pelted with cruſts of bread, that he narrowly eſcaped being 
killed. However, inſtead of reſenting ſuch baſe treatment, 
he took ſuch effectual care to have the city ſupplied with corn, 
that in leſs than fifteen days no one had occaſion to complain, 
that winter happening to prove exceeding mild and favourable. 


That the city might not again be reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, he 


gave all poflible encouragement to merchants, granted ample 
privileges to ſuch as built trading veſſels, and took upon himſelf 
to make good all the loſſes they ſhould ſuffer. 
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THis year, the tenth of Claudius's reign, the proprætor, Farther 
P. Ofterius Scapula, landing in Britain (U), was obliged, ſoon congue/ts in 
after his arrival, though the ſeaſon was already far advanced, Britain. 


to take the field againſt the Britons, who broke into the terri- 
tories of the friends and allies of Rome with ſo much the more 
violence and confidence, as they ſuppoſed that a new general, 
not yet acquainted with his army, would not in the beginning 


of winter dare to take the field and make head againſt them. 


But Oft2rius, who was an officer of great experience, being 
well appriſed, that by the firſt events of war confidence or con- 


ſternation was raiſed in an enemy, led forth ſuch cohorts as 


' were next at hand, fell unexpectedly upon the unwary Britons 


vith great ſlaughter, and purſued ſuch as were broken fo cloſe 


_ as to prevent their rejoining. Then, as he could not depend 
upon a peace made by conſtraint, and therefore not ſmcere, he 


_ deprived of their arms thoſe whom he ſuſpected, and by means 


of ſeveral forts on the Severn and the two Avons, one of which 


| called alſo the Nen, he endeavoured to reſtrain the army from 


making any farther inroads into the territories of the Roman 
allies. This the Iceni, that is, the inhabitants of the preſent 


counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon 
could not brook. They were a powerful people, and not 
| weakened by any wars or invaſions; for they had of their own 


accord entered into an alliance with the Romans. Being there- 
tore joined by the bordering nations, they ſoon raiſed a conſi- 


* ldem, c. 43- Sor. ens. Sc gr. ibid. 


(U) Aulus Plautius left Britain, and returned to Rome, accord- 


ing to Dien Caſſius, in the ſixth year of Claudius's reign : whereas 
O/torias did not arrive in that iſland, as is evident from Tacitus, till 
three years after. Hence it is plain, that between Plautius and 


Oforiu, was another governor of this country, whom authors have 
not mention 
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he wiſely removed the ſcat of the war into the territories of tie 
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derable army, and incamped in a place defended by a ditch, and 
narrow lanes, not paſſable by the horſe. Offorizs, though not 
yet joined by his legions, reſolved to attack them; and accord- 
ingly, having drawn up his auxiliaries and diſmounted his ca- 
valry, he advanced in good order to attack the enemy's ruſtic 
fortifications. The ditch was ſoon forced, and the Britons put 
in diſorder, being hampered and intangled with their own in- 
cloſures. However, as they were cooped in on all ſides, and 
no way was left for them to eſcape, being animated wit! de- 


ſpair, they performed many fates of bravery. In this battle 
MH. Oſtorius, the ſon of the general, acquired the civic crown, 


by ſaving the life of a Roman citizen. The [cent being thus 
overcome, and thoſe unſettled ſpirits, who had hitherto wa- 
vered between peace and war, calmed by their overthrow, 
O/torius advanced into the country of the Cangi, probably the 
preſent counties of Shropſhire and Cheſhire, laying waſte their 


territories, and committing general ſpoil, till he approached the i 


Triſh ſea, when commotions begun among the Brigantes, the 
inhabitants of Lancaſhire, York/bire, the biſhopric of Durham, 
and the counties of Cumberland and IF:/imorland, drew him 
back; for the Byigantes had ſubmitted to him before, probably 
by their deputies, after the overthrow of the Iceni; and the 


Reman gener:1 was determined to proſecute no new enterprize, 


till his former ones were completed and ſecure. The chief au- 


thors of the diſturbance were executed, and the reſt pardoned, 
u hich put a ſtop to any farther attempts of the Brigantes. But 


the Silures, the inhabitants of South-IVales, would hearken to 
no terms. O/*5r:45 therefore reſolved to lead his legions againſt 
them; but firſt conveyed a numerous colony of veterans to 


 Camal:duium, in order to keep the conquered countries in awe, | 


and inure the Reman allies to the laws and juriſdiction of Rome. 


To C:prdunus, a Britihh king, and a great friend to the Ro- 
mans, certain cities were given, to attach him ſtill more to their 
Intereſt ; for it was a cuſtom, as Taciius obſerves *, practiſed 


in the earlieſt ages by the Roman people, to employ even kings 
as their inſtruments in eſtabliſhing bondage on rations. After 
theſe precautions, O/7orius marched with all his forces againſt 
the Siluret, a people reſolute and fierce by nature, and more- 


over conſiding in the valour and conduct of Caractacus, whom 
many proſperous, and many doubtful, ſucceſſes had rendered 
 tamous, and raifed in renown above all the other Britiſß com- 
manders. As he us better acquainted with the country than 


the Kees, but inferior to them in the number of his troops, 


* Tacir. in vit. Apr. ©; 4. 
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Or dovices, now North ales. There he choſe a place, againſt 
which it was difficult to advance, and from which it was no leſs 


diff cult to retire; every way incommodious to the Romans, 


and every way favourable to his own men; for it was upon 


the ridges of exceeding ſteep mountains, the ſides of which, 


and the walls which he had reared, were defended by numerous 
bodies of his braveſt men. The place, as Camden conjectures, 
had thence the name of Cacr Caradoc, which is a ſteep hill on 
the weſt borders of Shropſhire, at the foot of which runs the 
river Clun : Caradec in the Britiſh tongue is ſuppoſed to be the 


ſame with CaraFacus in Latin. Offorius having drawn hither 


all his forces, ſince the Britiſh commander was reſolved to put 
the whole to the deciſion of the ſword, began to advance in 


battle-array towards the enemy. At his approach the leaders of 
the ſeveral confederate nations, who had joined Caractacus, ran 


from rank to rank, animating their followers with repreſenta- 


tions proper to diſpel fear, and rouſe in their breaſts a martial 


ardor. As for Cara#acus, he flew through the whole army, 


_ proclaiming, where-ever he paſſed, that from this day, from 
this battle, they muſt date their liberty completely recovered, 


or their ſlavery eternally eſtabliſhed: he put them in mind of 


the glorious feats of their anceſtors, who had driven out Cæſar 
the dictator, and by whoſe valour they yet lived free from tribute 
and the Roman axes, yet preſerved the perſons of their wives 

ale His harangue was anſwered by 


where approachable, he fortified with walls of ſtone; at the 
foot of the mountains flowed a river, dangerous to be forded, 


Caracta- 
cus oppoſcs 
the Ro- 
mans. 


loud ſhouts and acclamations, which were echoed and doubled 


by the neighbouring woods and mountains. In the end, every 


one bound himſelf by the moſt ſacred oath amongſt them, never 
to yield to force or wounds. The reſolute alacrity of the enemy 


ſtartled the Roman general, eſpecially when he diſcovered the | 


river before him, the ramparts raiſed upon its banks, the ſteep- 
neſs of the mountains filled with men hanging almoſt over their 
heads, and in ſhort the moſt diſmal and threatening ſcene of war 
he had ever beheld. But the ſoldiers preſſed for the attack, 


crying out, All difficulties are ſurmountable by courage. Ofts- 


rius therefore, having carefully ſurveyed the ground, and tried 
where the river was fordable, and where not, ordered the trum- tie Reman 


Engage. 
Oſtorius 


pets to ſound, and his legionaries to advance. They gained gencral, 


without much difficulty the oppoſite bank; but as they ap- 


proached the rampart, they were galled with inceſſant ſhowers 


of darts, which did great execution, till forming themſelves. 


into a tc/uds, they demoliſhed the wall, which covered the 


Enemy, and encountered them hand to hand upon ground 
0 equal to both. Then thg B7:t-ns, not able to ſtand the ſhock 
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of the legions, betook themſelves to the ridges of the moun- 


But is de- | 


featcd. 


tains, where they made a ſtand againſt the Romans, who pur- 


ſued them; but as they covered themſelves with no armour, 


and only fought with diſcharges of arrows, the Romans cloſing 
with them, eaſily broke their ranks, put them to flight, and 
gaia-d a complete victory. The wife and daughter of Caracta- 


cus were taken priſoners, and his brothers ſurrenderea at diſcre. | 


tion. He himſelf had recourſe to the protection of Carti/man. 


41a, queen of the Brigantes ; but as all things conſpire againſt - 
the unfortunate, he was by her delivered in bonds to the con- 
_, queror?, according to Tacitus in the ninth, but by a more exad 


computation in the ſeventh, year after the commencement of 
the war in Britain ; fo long had he ſuſtained it ; and hence his 
renown, ſays Tacitus, had reached all the iſlands, ſpread over 


the neighbouring countries, and was celebrated even in Itah, 


and at Rome, where all longed to behold the brave commander, 
who had for ſo many years defied the arms, and baffled all the 


attempts, of the Romans. He was immediately ſent to Clau- 


dius, who received him in a kind of triumph. As he drew 


near the city, the people were ſummoned, as to ſome ſolemn 
ſpectacle, to ſee the illuſtrious captive ; as he paſſed by, the 
prætorian guards ſtood under arms in the field before their camp. 


Before the Britiſh king marched his ſervants and followers, car- 


rying the gold chains and military ornaments, which he had 


taken in the wars with his neighbours; next his brothers, his 1 
wife, and daughters; and laſtly himſelf expoſed to view. Al 


but he appeared dejected, and deſcended to ſupplications unwor- 
thy of their rank and character. The king himſelf, without 


flis ſpeech 
0 Clau- 
dius. 


— 
06 
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cc 

_ 
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betraying the leaſt fear, or uttering a word that implored mercy, 


being brought before the emperor, who was ſeated on his tri- 
and ſucceſs had been equal to my quality and fortune, | 
ſhould have arrived in this city under another character, that 
of a friend, and not a captive ; nor would you have diſdained 
to receive into terms of alliance a prince, deſcended from 


cc 
cc 
cc 


different is my preſent lot, a lot, which reflects no leſs glory 


lately maſter of men and arms, horſes and treaſures; and 
where is the wonder, that I was unwilling to loſe them, 


follow, that all men will readily and voluntarily ſubmit to 


bunal, addreſſed him thus: If my moderation in 2 | 


illuſtrious anceſtors, and ruling over ſo many nations. But 
upon you, than diſgrace and reproach upon me. I was | 
that I ſtrove to retain them? Though you, Romans, aim at 
extending your dominion over all mankind, it does not thence 
the yoke. Had I immediately yielded, my misfortune would 


have been leſs remarkable, your conqueſt leſs renowned: | 
even now, if I am to ſuffer death, the fame of my reſiſtance 
e e 5 F T 


1 


— 
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„ and your victory will die with me; but if you preſerve my 


6 life, I ſhall be a living monument of your clemency”. Clau- 


dius, compaſſionating the misfortunes of ſo brave a man, and 


admiring the conſtancy with which he bore them, generouſly 
granted to him, to his wife, his daughter, and brothers, both 
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their lives and libetty. Being releaſed from their chains, they 777, 
firſt paid their duty and acknowledgment to the prince, and next grants bin 
to Agrippina, who was ſeated upon another tribunal cloſe to Vis life 


after he-had viewed the city of Rome, which was then in the 
height of its beauty and grandeur, what he thought of that 
ſtately metropolis? returned the following judicious anſwer : 
I am amazed, that men, who have ſuch magnificent habitations 


of their own, ſhould leave them, and come ſo far to bereave us 


Britons of our poor cottages . In the ſenate many pompous 


encomiums were pronounced upon the taking of Caractacus, 
ſome of the ſenators extolling it as an event no leſs illuſtrious, 


than the taking of Syphax by P. Scipio, or of Perſes by Lu- 
cius Paulus. To Oftorius, who continued in Britain, trium- 
phal ornaments were decreed. _ 5 


Tuus far the adminiſtration of O/t5rius had proved ſucceſl- 
ful; but now his fortune began to change; whether it was, 


that upon the captivity of Caractacus the Romans thought the 


| | war concluded, and thence grew leſs vigilant, or that the Britans 
inraged, rather than diſheartened, at the loſs of their king, ſtrove 


the emperor's *. We are told, that Caraacus being aſked, andliberty. 


more vehemently to revenge it. However that be, the S:lures Some ad- 
fell by ſurpriſe upon the pretcct of the camp and ſome legionary w xntages 
cohorts, whom O/tor tas had left to rear forts in their country; gained by 
and would have cut them all in pieces, had they not received the Silures 


timely aſſiſtance from the neighbouring gariſons; as it was, the 
prefect himſelf, eight centurions, and a great number of the 


moſt reſolute ſoldiers were ſlain. Soon after they routed the 
| Roman foragers and the troops ſent to ſupport them. Hereupon 

Morius diſpatched to their relief ſome cohorts lightly armed; 
but they not being able to put a ſtop to the flight, the legions 
were drawn out. Their arrival encouraged the fugitives ; the 


ficht was renewed, and the ſucceſs, after having been long 


F doubtful, proved in the end favourable to the Romans ; the N 
enemy fled, but, as night approached, with ſmall loſs. Thence- 


forward ſcarce a day paſſed without ſome encounter or ſkirmiſh, 


dmetimes in the woods, ſometimes in the marſhes ; at times by 

command of their officers, and often without their knowledge, 

A deſign or chance gave them an opportunity. What moſt ex- 
perated the Silures was, a ſaying of the Roman general current 


= Tacir. ibid. c. 36, 37. Ton AR. p. 86 
5 among 
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among them, that their name muſt be utterly extinguiſhed, as 
was that of the Sicambri, who had been partly cut off, and 
partly tranſplanted into Gaul. Being thus animated, they ſure 
priſed and carried off two auxiliary cohorts, as they were with- 
out due circumſpection pillaging the country, to ſatiate the 
avarice of their commanders. The ſpoil and captives they diſ- 
tributed among the neighbouring nations, wich a view to draw 

Offorius them too into the revolt In the mean time, Qorius, ſinkin 
die. under the weight of his cares and anxieties, ended his days to 
the great joy of the enemy, that ſo renowned a commander had 
periſhed in the war . Claudius was no ſooner appriſed of the 
death of his lieutenant, than he appointed Aulus Didius Gallus 
to ſucceed him, who, notwithſtanding his expeditious arrival, 
found affairs in a much worſe condition than they had been at 
the death of O/tsrius. For the Silures, finding the Romans 
deſtitute of a general, had attacked and defcated à legion com- 
manded by Manlius Valens, a diſaſter magnin-d both by the 
enemy and the new p-:cral; by the enemy, to terriiy and dif 


courage him; by Diadus to gain the greater glory, it he put an 


— 


Other ad. 
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gain, d by 
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ſions into the territories of the Raman allies, committing every- 
where dreadful devaſtations, till Didius, taking the field, ſet 
upon them, repulſed them, and reſtrained them within more 
narrow bounds. bo 5 

Nxxr to Caradtacus in merit and valour was Fenutius, ot 
Jenuſius, one long faithful to the Ran, and protected by 
them, during his marriage with Carti/mandua, queen of the 
 Brigantes. That princeſs was amply rewarded by the Remans, 
and in high favour with them, for having ſeized and delivered 


up into their hands king Caraftacus. Wherefore, preſuming 


upon their protection, ſhe wantonly deſerted her huſband Venu- 
2, and married his armour-bearer Jellocatus, on whom with 
her perſon the conferred her crown. This action, generally 
abhorred by the Britons, occaſioned great diſturbances in the 


tate, and kindled a civil war among the Brigantes. The queen, 


by craſt and ſubtil ſtratagems, got the brother and other rela- 
| The quien tions of Venutius into her power. But Ferutins, on the other 
' of the Bri- hand, being ſupported by the Br:gantes themſelves, who were 
gantes offended at their queen's reproachſul conduct, and ſcorned to be 
given aut governed by a woman, and receiving powerful ſuccours from 
is ſpite of the neighbouring nations, reduced the unfaithful princeſs to the 
55% Ro- utmoſt diſtreſs. She then had recourſe to her faſt friends the 
ns. Romans, Who immediately diſpatched ſome cohorts and ſquà- 


end to the war, or to have the juſter excuſe, if it continued. 
In the man time, the S$:/urrs made frequent and wide incur- | 
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J-ons to her aid. Hereupon a bloody battle enſued, which was 
long doubtful; but in the end proved ſucceſsful to the Romans, 


who reſcued the queen from impending danger. Fenutius, 
however, maintained himſelf in the kingdom, in ſpite of the 
utmoſt efforts of the Roman general. Many battles were 
fought with doubtful ſucceſs, and no great advantages gained on 
either ſid: At length Didius, who was firicken in years, 


and alrcady ſatiated with a long train of honours, gave over all 


thoughts of reſtoring the queen, and contented himſclf with 


acting only defenſively, and reſtraining the enemy by his e 
tenants. In this poſture continued affairs here till the ſeventh 


year of Nero's reign, Didius and his ſucceſſor Veranius think- 
ing it ſufficient juſt to maintain what acquiſitions their predeceſ- 
ſors had made, or only to raiſe ſome forts further in the iſland, 


and very few they were, purely for the name and reputation of | 


dar ing inlarged their government. Fer anius indeed died in leſs 
than a year, and was ſucceeded by Suetonius Paulinus *, whoſe 
feats in this iſland we ſhall relate in the reign of Nero, 


Taz following year, Fa» ſus Sylla and Salvius Otho Titi- 
ans being conſuls, the ſenate paſſed a rigorous decree for ex- 
pelling the aſtrologers out of Italy, which, however, was never 


when the 
order of time will oblige us to reſume the detail, which it now 
_ cauſes us to interrupt. 55 
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put in execution. Another decree iſſued againſt women of rank, 4 ,..,,, 
who married ſlaves, ordaining, that ſhe who thus debaſed her- ,2,inf 


elf, without the conſent of the maſter of the ſlave, ſhould her- avomer 
| (If be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery; but where he conſented, who mar- 


ſhe ſhould be held for a ſlave manumitted. Claudius declared ried/ſaves. 


in the ſenate, that Pallas was the deviſer of this ſcheme; where- 


upon Bareas Soranus, conſul cleft, moved, that he might be 
rewarded with the ornaments of prætor, and a preſent of about 


a hundred thouſand pounds of our money. Cornelius Scipio 
added, that public thanks ſhould be returned him for deigning, 


though deſcended from the antient kings of Arcadia, to be 
ſtponing this 


reckoned among the emperor's miniſters, and 
bis antient nobility to the ſervice of the ſtate. The haugh 

laue accepted the ornaments of the prætorſſip, and alſo the 
privilege of wearing a gold ring; but deſpiſed the preſent, and 


_ prevailed with Claudius to acquaint the ſcnate in his name, that 


he was ſatisfied with the honours, and choſe to live till in his 
Ment poverty. Hereupon a decree paſſed, was engraven in 
bras, and publicly hung up, in which a manumitted ſlave, 
utcly redeemed from the intamy of whips and fetters, 


* Tac1T, ibid. c. 40, vit. Agr, c. 14. Hiſt, I. iii, c. 45. 
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rable parcimony of the primitive ages. 
compliment, as Pliny the younger obſerves d, made to a ſlave 
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worth near ſeven millions, was extolled for obſerving the vene- 
This in truth was a 


by a body of ſlaves. Thus was dignity debaſed, infamy exalted, 
the awful authority of the ſenate proſtituted, and the ornaments 


of magiſtracy ignominiouſly defiled. It was not enough for the | 
once great and venerable Roman ſenate to heap honours upon 
the emperor; they muſt likewiſe court, adore, and exalt his 
ſlaves and freedmen, creatures brought from the chain and oar, | 
inſects naturally doomed to the vileſt offices of the kitchen, ſta- 
ble, and privies. This year Claudius finiſned at an immenſe 


charge the aqueduct, which Caligula had begun fourteen years 


before, and conſecrated it, to uſe the expreſſion of the antient 
' writers, on the firſt of Auguſt, his birth day. It was a work 


Which are ſtill to be ſeen with an inſcription, in which Claudi 
is ſtyled emperor the twenty-ſeventh time. Four hundred and | 
ſixty perſcnz were appointed to keep it in repair, and large | 
ſalaries aſſigned them out of the public treaſury. The ſame yer 
the great canal being finiſhed, which was deſigned for the drain- | 
ing of the lake Fucinus, and had kept thirty thoufand men con- þ 


A combat 

_ exhibited 
on the lake 
Fucinus. 


finiſhed, before the waters were let out, Claudius exhibited 2 | 


engaged on board an hundred large 


of extraordinary magnificence, as appears from its ſtately ruins, 


ſtantly employed for eleven years together, being at length 


naval fight, in which nineteen thouſand condemned criminals 
gallies, repreſenting the bi- 


cilian and Rhodian fleets. The lake was ſurrounded with an 


Upon the rafts 


incloſure of hugs rafts to obſtruct all means of flight or eſcape. ' 
ood the emperor's guards; the lake was covered | 

with gallies; the ſhore, the adjacent hills, and the tops of the 
mountains, were crouded with a mighty multitude; many from 
the neighbouring towns, others from Rome itſelf, either from 
a paſſion to behold the ſpectacle, or in compliment to the prince: 
the whole repreſented a vaſt theatre, and that greater number | 
of ſpectators might be the better accommodated, a mountain 
between the lake and the river Liris was levelled. The em- | 
peror preſided in a coat of mail, and with him Agrippina ina 
mantle of cloth of gold. When the two fleets were drawn up | 
and ready to engage, a Triton of ſilver, ſpringing by an ingent- | 
ous contrivance out of the midit of the lake, ſounded the charge, | 
and the combat began, which, though between malefactors, | 


was fought with all the courage and gallantry of brave ſoldiers; 
ſo that after a moſt obſtinate conteſt, aſter many wounds and 


much blood, Claudius granted ſuch of them as remained, ther 
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lives, and redeemed them from ſlaughter (W). When the ſhow 

was over, the earth between the lake and the canal was re- 

moved; but the canal was found not to be ſunk ſufficiently low _ 

to receive the Water in the centre of the lake. Its bed therefore 

' was dug deeper; and when this work was ended, which hap- 

* pened this year, to draw the multitude once more together, a 

how of gladiators was exhibited upon bridges laid over it. After 4 .,,,z..; 

the ſhow, the empetor made a great banquet juſt at the fall from g. 

' the lake; but the water, breaking out unexpectedly with in er 
credible violence, bore down with it whatever was near it, tbe canal. 

| ſhook the ground to a great diſtance and by its impetuoſity and 

roaring, terrified and diſmayed Claudius, his gueſts, and the 

ſpectators, who all betook themſelves to flight, aad narrowly eſ- 

| caped being carried away with the ſtream. Agrippina, taking The under - 


KA. 


* 


advantage of the emperor's fright, charged Narc://us, the di- taking un- 
rector of the work, with avarice, as if he had not laid out, but /ucce//«l. 
'  imbezzled the vaſt treaſures allotted for it: on the other hand, 
' Narciſſus did not ſpare Agrippina, but reproached her with aſ- 
piring and boundleſs views ©. Dion Caſſius writes, that Narciſſus 
let out the waters on purpoſe to cover another fault, which the 
deſire of ſaving for his own uſe the immenſe ſums allowed him 
bor the work, prompted him to commit ©; but what fault that 
was, he does not tell us: we only learn from Tacitus e, that 
when the water was diſcharged, the negligence of the work- 
men and the inſufficiency of the work manifeſtly appeared. 8. 
ctonius ſeems to infinuate, that Claudius accompliſhed this vaſt 
undertaking, and drained the lake. Pliny likewiſe reckons the 
_ draining of the lake Fucinus amongſt the moſt remarkable works 
of Claudius; but it was neglected, ſays he, thro' envy, by his 
' ſucceſſor Nero. On the other hand, Dion Caſſius calls the im- 
menſe ſums, laid out on this ſtupendous work, uſcleſs expences; 
And Sencca writes, that the lake Fucinus was in his time ſtill full, 


| © Tieir. e. $7, SUET. CG 213 32. - Di. in excerp;. Val. 
p.578. Teir. ibid. DE, 

W) Suetonius tells us, that the combatants, when upon the point 
of engaging, cried out to Claudius, Farexel, good emperor ; we, 
robo are going to die, ſalute you: the emperor returned the compli- 
ment, bidding them farewc/ tas; which words they conſtrued as if 
he had excuſed them from the combat, and therefore refuſed to en- 

gage, ſtanding til}, till Claudius, tranſported with rage, leapt down 
from his ſeat, and running in a moſt unbecoming manner about the 
banks of the lake, threatened to deſtroy them with ſire and ſword, 

if they did not inunediately engage (48). Ton: 
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though the workmen had in Claudius's time with immenſe la- 


bour finiſhed the canal, which if Suetonius is to be credited, 

they hewed through a rocky mountain for three miles together, 
Spartianus ſays, that Adrian drained this lake 5. However, it 

is {till to be ſcen in the Farther Abruzzo, and is known by the 

name of the lake of Cælano. Towards the end of the year the 

| Bithynians ſent deputies to Rome to accuſe Junius Cilo, their 
governor, of extortion, He had indeed oppreſſed them in a 

moſt cruel and barbarous manner; but the emperor, when they 

were admitted to his preſence, not well underſtanding what they 

Tie aucal. Taid, defired Narciſſus, when they withdrew, to acquaint him 
vl of the with the end of their embaſly. They are come, anſwered frankly 
prince Narciſſus, to return you thanks for your kindneſs, in appointing 
aluſed ly over them a man of ſuch integrity, moderation, and diſintereſted- 
his freed- neſs, as Cilo. Hereupon Claudius relying intirely upon the faith 
nan. of his freedman, commanded, that Cilo, ſince he had given 


ſuch ſatisfaction, ſhould be continued in his government two | 


years longer, during which time he completed the ruin of that 

_ unhappy people b: a remarkable inſtance this of the prince's 
_ weakneſs, and the impudent boldneſs of his freedmen! _ 

_ THe following conſuls were Decimus Funius Silanus Tir- 

_ quatus, and Q. Haterius Antoninus, during whoſe adminiſtra- 

tion, Nero, who had entered the ſixteenth year of his age on 


the fiſteenth of December, married Octavia the daughter of | 


Claudius, to whom he had been contracted three years before. 
| Nero ar- oon after, to acquire the glory of eloquence, he undertook the 


r Octa- cauſe of the Ilians, and obtained for them, as the anceſtors of 


via, the Romans, an intire immunity from all taxes and tribute 
whatſoever. He likewiſe made an oration in favour of the R/. 


dians, and prevailed with Claudius to reſtore them to their an- 


tient liberty, which had been often taken from them, and often 
re-eſtabliſhed: a third oration he pronounced in favour of the in- 


| Habitants of Bononia, a Roman colony, which had been utterly | 


conſumed by fire; and they were at his ſuit relieved with a large 


bounty i. The two firſt orations he uttered in Greet, and the | 
Several third in Latin. At the ſame time the inhabitants of Apamu, 
Jeveurs Byzantium, and Coos, having recourſe to the young prince, ob- 


1 407 of 4 taincd by his mediation ſignal favours; the Cans a general im- 
_ 15 ſuit. 


Byzantium, 
Sub r. c. 20. Pl ix. I xxxvi.c.1;.. tSyarr.inAdr. p. 11. 
Die, p. 687. Tei. e. 48. Sur r n Nen. e. 7 


(X] When Claudius propoſed in the ſenate 2 general immunity 
front all manner of taxes and tributes in behalf of the Coans, he 
made a long deſcant upon their antiquity; how the ce, or - 
| = | | | eee 
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munity from impoſitions (X), and the inhabitants of Apamea and 
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Byzantium, A diſcharge from all tribute for the ſpace of five years, 
the latter having ſuffered much by the late wars of Thrace and 


Boſporus, of which we have ſpoken in the hiſtories of thoſe king- 
doms, and the former by an earthquake®. All this through 
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the policy of Agrippina, to gain for her ſon the reputation of a_ 


compaſſionate and humane prince. On the contrary, ſhe puſh- 
ed Claudius upon all the moſt deteſted meaſures of cruelty. As 
ſhe was deſirous of poſſeſſing the fine gardens of Statilius Tau- 


rus, a ſenator of great diſtinction, who had been proconſul of 


Africa, the ſuborned Targuitius Priſcus, formerly his lieute- 
nant, to charge him with having conſulted the magicians con- 
cerning the term of the emperor's life. Taurus, finding Agrip- 
pina bent upon his deſtruction, laid violent hands on himſelf. 
The ſenate were to ſuch a degree grieved for the loſs of ſo wor- 
thy a citizen, and provoked againſt the accuſer, that exerting 


themſelves on this occaſion, they expelled him the ſenate in 


ſpite of the protection and intrigues of Agrippina. Suetonius 
pretends, that Taurus entering into a conſpiracy with Gallus 


meſtics with a deſign to make an inſurrectiono, whereas Taci- 


Statilius 


Taurus 
accuſed, 
lays violent 
hands on 


himſelf. 


* 


Aſinius, corrupted ſeveral of the emperor's freedmen and do- 


tus, whom we have followed, tells us, he was proſecuted 


merely on account of his fine gardens, which upon his death 
Agrippina ſeized, as M:ſſalina had done thoſe of Valerius Aſia- 


ticus. Claudius had often declared, that the ſame force ſhould 


de allowed to the deciſions of his procurators, or receivers, as 
to his own; and now to ſhew that this was no declaration at 
random, he cauſed it to be confirmed and eſtabliſned by a de- 
eree of the ſenate. "Theſe receivers of the emperors were their 


ſtewards, perſons intruſted with their domeſtic concerns, for 


='Tacir. e. 5 Ide c. 59. „ Sor r. c. BS 


leaſt Ceur, the father of Latona, firſt cultivated that iſland ; how 


Claudius 
equals the 
pruer of 
his frecd- 
men to his 
own, 


the molt part franchiſed ſlaves; and nevertheleſs to ſuch ſons of 


Aſculapius arrived thither ſoon after, and with him the art of me- 


dicine, an art which had long flouriſhed amongſt his deſcendants, 


whoſe names he rehearſed, and marked the ſeveral ages, in which 


they lived. He added, that Xcnophon, his own phyſician, was de- 
ſcended from the ſame family; and that at his requeſt an intire diſ- 


charge for ever from all tributes ought to be granted to his country- 
men, that they might attend only the cultivation of an iſland ſacred 
to that deity. Tacitus obſerves, that he might have ys gr eos 


good offices of theirs towards the Roman people, nay, and victories 
ron by their aid ; but had not judgment enough to colour under 
ome public conſideration his perſonal partiality to his phyſician (49). 
We ſhall ſoon ſee what return An made him for his kindneſs. 


(49) Tacit. c. 61, 


earth 


In unli— 
mitid ju- 
1i/diftion 
granted 
to the 
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earth the weak prince, intirely concrouled by them, was not 
aſhamed to aſſert by a folemn decree of the ſenate, a power 
equal to his own, and to that of the laws. At the fame time 
he conferred univerſal juriſdiction upon the equeſtrian order, the 
ſame juriſdiction, for which ſo many ſeditions had been former] 


raiſed, and ſo much blood ſhed. Auguſtus had ordained, that 


the knights, who governed Egypt, ſhould act judicially ; ſoon 


after their juriſdiction was extended to other provinces ; and | 
_ even in Rome itſelf many things formerly determined by the 


prætors, were referred to the tribunal of the knights. Clau- 


_ dius now inveſted them with the ſame unbounded juriſdiction, 


which had been hitherto enjoyed by the ſenatorial order, and 
was looked upon by them as their peculiar prerogative p. 


Tur following year, N. E ſinius Marcellus and M. Aciliu 


Aticlu being conſuls, a change of affairs was portended, if the 


antients are to be credited, by many prodigies (Y). But Agrip- 
pina was not ſo much alarmed by them, as by a ſaying of Clau- 
dirs, uttered hcedlefsly in his wine; That it was his fate to bear 


the iniquities of his wives for ſome time, and at laſt to pun 


fem. About the ſame time, having condemned a woman for 


adultery, he anſwered one of his freedmen, who applauded the 
juſtice of his ſentence, It ig my lot to be unfortunate in my mar- 


riages, and to puniſh adulteries; which plainly ſhewed, that he 
was not unappriſed of the intrigues and amours of his wife, 


IJ etiſea He likewiſe betrayed evident tokens of his repenting his marriage 
er the with Agrippina, and the adoption of Nero; for his fon Bri— 
ednet Fanmicts preſenting himſelf to him, he embraced him with more 


cf Agrip- than 


Pina. 


ei, 


(Y) The enſigns of the ſoldiers and their tents were ſcorched with 
fire from heaven; a ſwarm of bees ſettled upon the ſummit of the 
capitol; children were born of different forms ; a pig was farrowed 


with the taloas of a hawk (;0). A blazing ſtar appeared; the 


monument of his father Dr»/#: was ſtruck and ſplit with lightning; 


the number of every order of magiſtrates was leſened that year; 


for one of the quæſtors, one of the ædiles, a tribune, a prætor, ard 
a conſul, died within a few months. In his deſignation of conſu!s, 
he named none for that dignity bevond the month of October, in 
which he died, as if he had been appriſed of his approaching end. 
The laſt time he came to the ſenate, having with great earneſtnels 


exhorted his natural and adopted ſons to live in unity and concord, he 
recommended them both to the care and protection of the fathers. 
Ihe laſt time he adminiſtered juſtice in public, he is ſaid to have 


fold the people from his tribunal, that his cour/e <v45 ended (51): 


o Juen, c. Gf. (51) tem ibid. & Sucs. c. 46. 
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ordinary kindneſs, bidding him grow up, for he would | 
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give him an account of his whole conduct; adding in Greet, 


mother, ſhould acquire the ſway over Nere 
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1t is love that prompts me; he declared at the ſame time his in- 


tention of giving him ſoon the manly robe, That the people of 
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Rome, ſaid he, may have at laſt a true Cæſar 4. As the em- 


peror let nc word drop, which was not immediately carried to 


Agrippina, ſhe reſolved to be before-hand with him; but firſt 


to deſtroy by his means Demitia Lepida, who gave her no ſmall 
umbrage. She was daughter to Antona the younger, great 
niece to Auguſtus, coulin-german to Agrippina the elder, and 
ſiſter to Cneius Domitius, the preſent Agrippina's former huſ- 
band; ſo that ſhe accounted herſelf no-ways infericr to Agrip- 


pia in nobility, to whom ſhe was equal in beauty, age, and 


wealth. They were, according to Tacitus, both proſtitutes in 


their perſons, infamous in their manners, violent in their tem- 


pers, and no Jeſs rivals in vices, than in the luſtre of their fami- 
tention and ſtruggle was, which of them, the aunt, or the 


voured to gain him with careſſes and preſents, while the impe- 
rious Agrippina treated him with ſeverity and threats, like one, 
who was defirous indeed to raiſe him to the ſovereignty, but 
ſeemed determined not to allow him to exerciſe his ſovereign 
authority over her. To get rid of her troubleſome rival, ihe 
accuſed Lepida of having fought by charms and imprecations to 
deſtroy the emperor's wife, and of diſturbing the public peace 
of Italy by neglecting to reſtrain the tumultuous bands of her 
flave: in Calabria. For theſe imputations ſhe was by the fer- 


vile ſenate doomed to die, and executed in ſpite of the oppoſi- 


lies and the advantages of their fortunes. But their chief con- 


Lepida endea- 


Domitia 
Lepida 
accuſed 

and con- 
de mut d. 


tion and intereſt of Narciſſis, wao grew daily more and more 


D 


diſtruſttul of Agrippina, and therefore ſtrove to ſave Lepida r. 


mother to appear as a witneſ againſt his aunt, though he had a 
particular Kindneſs and value for her *. In the mean time, 


Claudius being taken ill, for the recovery of his healti., had 


recourſe to the ſoft air and wholſome waters of Sinueſſa; and 
this occalion was greedily ſeized by Agrippina, long ſince bent 
upon his deſtruction, and for that purpoſe well furniſhec with 


wicked agents. She thought it would be ſafeſt to procure his 
dcath by poiſon; but ſhe was at a loſs what ſort to uſe; if it 


were powerful and ſudden in its operation, her crime might 


__ thence be hetrayed ; if flow and conſuming by degrees, there 
was danger, that Claudius, when his end approached, might 


ſuſpect her, and thence annul the adoption of Nero. At lengch 


3 dem, C. 64. 
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Ne are told by Suetanius, that Nero himſelf was obliged by his 


Claudius 
is taken ill. 
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ſhe adjudged a ſubtile poiſon the beſt, ſuch as would diſorder his 
ſenſes, and not ſuddenly put an end to his life. An expericnced 
artiſt in ſuch preparations was choſen, by name Locr/?a, 3 
woman who had been lately condemacd for poiſoning. By her 


the poiſon was prepared, and Halotus, an eunuch and the em- | 


peror's taſter (Z), was charged to adminifter it, which he did 
accordingly in a diſh of muſhrooms, of which Claudius was a 


great lover. But whether it was from his natural ſtupidity, or | 


| becauſe he was drunk, he did not ſeem to feel the virulence of 


the doſe; at the ſame time a looſeneſs ſeemed to-relicve him, 


I poiſoned and to defeat the operation and force of the poiſon. Agrip- 
by the con- pina therefore, terribly diſmayed, as one who knew that her 
trivanceof own life lay at ſtake, had recourſe to Xenophon, the emperor's 


Agrip- 
Pina. 


phyſician, who being already engaged in her wicked deſigns, 
under pretence. of affiſting Claudius in his efforts to vomit, 
thruſt down his throat a feather dipt in moſt potent poiſon, 
which ſoon put an end to his life: (A). Thus died the empe- 


Ter. c. 69. Dio. p. 688. 


()] The office of taſter, utterly unknown in the times of the 
republic, was probably eſtablihed by Auguſtus, as we conjecturt 
from the following epitaph til to be ſeen at Rome : Cenio. Cal. 
Herodian. Preguftator. Divi. Augusti Io:m. Piſtea. Villicus. h. 
Hortis. Salluſtianis. Deceſſit. Nonis.. Auguſtis. M. Cocceio. Nera. C. 
Vibio. Ra fino. C, Tiberius too had his taſter, as appears from tue 


following inſcription: Ti. Claudius. Flamma. Clauſus. Ti. Aug, 


Preguſtator. Their example was, no doubt, followed by all the | 
other emperors. This cuſtom obtained among the Per ſians, as we 


read in Xenophon (52), and of them in all likelihood the Roman em- 
perors borrowed it. | „ 
(A) Tacitus tells us, that all the particulars of Claudius's death 
were ſoon after ſo thoroughly known, that the writers of thoſe 
times were able to relate the molt minute circumſtances of this black 


deed. But Suctonius writes, that though it is agreed on all hands, 
that he died by poiſon, yet authors are not unanimous either as tothe | 
place where, or the perſon by whom it was given Some, ſaysthat | 
Writer, tell us, that the eunuch Halotus, his taſter, poiſoned him, | 
while he was banquetting among the prieſts in the capitol. Others | 

Vill have it, that in a feaſt at his own houſe, Agrippina, knowing 
| he was a great lover of muſhrooms, preſented him with one that 


was poiſoned. Neither are the other circumſtances of his death 


better known, continues the ſame writer; ſome relate, that he ex- 


Pired ſoon after he had taken the poiſon, others, that he continued 
all night in great agony, and died about break of day. Some af- 
arm, that he fell aſleep as ſoon as he had taken the doſe, and was 


(52) Acnoph. Cyropæd. 1, i. e 
5 9 afterwards 
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ror Caius Tiberius Claudius Nero, on the thirteenth of October, 
in the ſixty-fourth year of his age, after having reigned thirteen 
years, eight months, and twenty days, reckoning from the 


day of Caius's death u. He was a weak prince, almoſt a His cha- 
ling; had no diſcernment or paſſions of his own, but rader. 


was intirely governed by his wives and freedmen. However, 


" Txcitus ſeems to allow him a ſhare of ſenſe at intervals. Sue- 


t:nius reproaches him with cruelty, and tells us, that thirty- 
ve ſenators, and above three hundred Roman knights, were 
by his orders put to death. But 1t is certain, that the prince 


prince himſelf was altogether a ſtranger to moſt of theſe execu- 


tions; for a centurion bringing him one day word, that, pur- 
ſuant to his orders, he had executed ſuch a conſular, the em- 
peror, with no ſmall ſurpriſe, anſwered, that he had given no 


| ſuch order; but one of his freedmen ſaying, that the officer 


had done well in revenging of his own accord injuries offered ta 


the perſon of the emperor, he acquieſced, and without further 


inquiry approved of the execution“. Seneca, in the bitter 
ſatyr he wrote againſt him, ſays, among other things, that he 


no more ſcrupled the killing of a man, than the killing of a 


fy *. But his hatred to Claudius, by whom he had been baniſh- 


eld to the iſland of Corfica and kept there for the ſpace of eight 


years, prompted him to charge the prince with theſe crimes, 


which other writers, free from paſſion and prejudice, lay at the 


door of his wives and freedmen. He had, according to Taci- 


tus, Dion Caſſius, and Suetonius, many good qualities, was an 


utter enemy to all pride and oſtentation, a ſtranger to revenge, 


free from the imputation of avarice, a great lover of juſtice, and 


when he acted of himſelf, and was not by fear bereft of his 
ſenſes, inclined to mercy and compaſhon. But Seneca paints 
him as a monſter, in whom centered all vices, without allow: 
ing him one ſingle virtue, one good quality; whence it is but 


too manifeſt, that his paſſion got the better of his philoſophy. 
WVIXIIE Claudius lay dead in his apartment, the ſenate, the 
conſuls, and pontiffs, were offering vows for his recovery, nay, 


reſtoratives were ſtill applied, and every thing elſe performed, 


W if they were not without hopes of his recovery, till matters 


were diſpoſed for ſecuring the empire to Nero. With this view | 


4 Idem, ibid. Dio. p. 689. Sur. c. 23. Stusc. 2 


lad. in Claud. p. 478. 


afterwards relieved with vomiting, whereupon the doſe was doubled, 


Sc. We have followed Tacitus, who ſeems to have been better 


acquainted with the circumſtances of C/audius's death than any 


other writer, ſince he relates them without the leaſt doubt or heſita- 
non, as publicly known in his tune, | 1 


Agrippina, 
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Agrip- Agrippina, as ſoon as the prince expired, perſonating incon- 
pina per- ſoluble grief, and pretending to ſeek on all hands ſome. allay to 
fonates to her ſorrow, claſped Britannicus faſt in her arms, ſtyled him 


N 8 the true image of his father, and by various devices kept him in 


188 the chamber, and likewiſe his two ſiſters, Octavia and Antonia. 


At the ſame time, ſhe poſted guards in all the avenues, ſhut 
up all the paſſages, and from time to time gave out, that the 
prince was recovering. At laſt, when ſhe had taken all pot 
fible precautions to prevent any diſturbance, at noon the gates 
of the palace were unexpcctedly thrown open, and Ners, 
accompanied by Burrhus, captain of the prætorian guards, 
walked forth to the cohort which was then upon duty, 
There, by the command of Burrhus, he was received with 
ſhouts of joy, and inſtantly put into a litter. Some indeed he- 
ſitated, frequently looking and aſking, where was Britannicus ? 
| but as he was detained in the chamber of the deceaſed emperor, 
Prerurts and no one appeared to propoſe him, they preſently Joined the 
Nero 79 be others, and embraced the choice that was offered them. Thus 
acciared Nerg was carried to the camp, where, after a ſpeech ſuitableto 
enperer- the exigency and the promiſe of a largeſs equal to that of the 
late prince, he was ſaluted emperor. The declaration of the 
ſoldiers was followed and confirmed by the decrees of the ſenate, 
which were, without reluctancy, accepted by the people both 
at Rome and in the provinces. Io Claudius was decreed a 
folemn and pompous funeral, the ſame as had been ordained for 
Auguſtus, Agrippina emulating the magnificence of her great- 
grandmother Livia Auguſta. "His laſt will, however, though 
atteſted by the hands and ſeals of all the magiſtrates, was not 
read in public, leſt his preferring there the {on of his wite to his 
own ſon might be reſented by the people V. 


Nine Nr had ſcarce been ſaluted emperor, when the 1 imperious | 


fſecrificed and revengeful Agrippina made what haſte ſhe could to diſpatch 
ts the re Narciſſus. who had ſpoken reproachfully of her, and betrayed 


 wenge and no ſmall affection for Britannicus. She cauſed him to be im- 


-luly of mediately arreſſed, and dragged to prifon, where he was, 
Apripp na. through fear of a more ig nominious and crucl death, conſtrained 
to lay violent hands on bimſclt, ſore againſt the will of Ners. 

He is ſaid to have been at once profuſe and rapacious, to have 

_ ſurpaſſed in Wealth Cr @/us, the kings of Pera, and Claudius 
himſelf, and at the fame time to have excelled all the prodiga!s 

of his age. As he bore an ablolute ſway under Claudius, his 
frien« ſhip was courted by foreign kings, cities, and provinces, 

all friving who ſhould make him the moſt magnificent preſents. 

; We have ſeen in the courſe of Claudius's reign, by how many 
crinies he deſerved the doom that overtook him at laſt. But 


2 Lacti.c c. 69. SET. c. 44 
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after all, he was faithful to his maſter, preſerved his life with 
great Care, and was ready, as Tacitus informs us, to lay down 
his own for his ſervice ?. Agrippina would never have at- 
tempted to poiſon Claudius, if Dion Caſſius is to be credited, 


had ſhe not firſt removed Narciſſus, by perſuading him to try 
the baths of Campania for the recovery of his health. Before 


he laid violent hands on himſelf, he conſigned to the flames ſe- 


veral letters and fecret papers againſt Agrippina, which, as the 


prince's ſecretary, he had in his cuſtody, that her accuſers 
might not be expoſed to the fury of a woman, whoſe tempeſ- 


tuous ſpirit, to uſe his expreſſion, and violent luſt of dominion, 


jf not reſtrained, would ſoon drown Rome in blood. Zonarus 
tells us, upon what authority we know not, that Narciſſus put 
an end to his life upon the tomb of Meſſalina . About the 4, Ju- 


1 


ſame time, another victim, far more illuſtrious, was ſacrificed, nius Sila- 


and indeed unknown to Nero, by the deadly fraud of Agrippina. nus. 
This was Junius Silanus, proconſul of Jſia, a man of great 


wealth and equal quality, but of a quiet diſpoſition, and ſo lit- 
tle inclined to raiſe any diſturbances in the ſtate, that he had, 
during the late reigns, ſpent his life in ſlothful indolence, and 


even in ſcorn; inſomuch, that Caligula uſed to call him the 
golden ſheep. However, as upon the death of Claudius, it was 


whiſpered among the populace, that as Nero was ſcarce out of 
his childhood, and had by iniquity acquired the empire, ſuch a 


man as Silanus ought to be preferred to him, one of ripe years, 
of an unblemiſhed character, and, what was then highly 


eſteemed, deſcended from the Cæſars; for he too was the great- 


grandſon of Auguſlus; this was enough for Agrippina to diſpath 


him; and accordingly ſhe ſent orders, without her ſon's con- 
ſent or knowledge, to P. Celgr, a Roman knight, and to He- 


lius, a freedman, both the emperor's receivers in Aſia, to 
murder Sz/anus. Her orders were obeyed, and poiſon was 
given him at a banquet by the two aſſaſſins, ſo openly, as if 
they were neither aſhamed nor afraid to own the murder. A 


torrent of ſlaughters would have followed, had not 4franins 


Burrhus and Annæus Seneca prevented it. Theſe were the 183 


young prince's governors, who was now only in the ſeventeenth Seneca 


year of his age. Though partners in power, yet, by a rare 2% young 


_ Inſtance, they lived free from all jealouſy and emulation, and prince 


were of equal weight and authority, though different in their governors. = 


accompliſhments. Burrbus was his inſtructor in the military 
art, and Seneca in the precepts of eloquence. In theſe different 


offices they aſſiſted and ſupported each other, the eaſier to ma- 
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nage between them the dangerous age of the prince, neither of 
them having any thing in view, any thing at heart, but the 
-rvice of their illuſtrious pupil and the welfare of the public, 
'They had both one conſtant ftruggle to maintain againſt the 
turbulent ſpirit .of .fgrippina, who, tranſported with the luſt 
of ruling without controul and ſupported by Pallas, was for ſa— 
crificing, even before the obſequies of her huſband were per- 
formed, to her rage and jealouſy, all thoſe who gave her the 
leaſt umbrage. But Burrhus and Seneca, unanimouſly exertin 


their authority, reſtrained her blind rage, and kept her within 


| bounds. Nero indeed heaped all kinds of honours u _ her, 
and to the tribune, who came to attend him, the firſt day 
of his go\ ernment, tor the word, he gave that of optima mater, 
excellent mother: the ſenate too, the firſt time they aſſembled, 
decreed her two! Fors, and ſeveral other marks of diſtinction; 


but the emperor's governors, bearing a greater ſway than ſhe 


_ Claudius's 
funcral 
praiſes, 


over his youthful mind, prevented her from committing ſuch 
exceſſes, as ſhe had been guilty of during the late reign *. 
Nero's firſt care after his acceſſion to the empire was, to per. 


form, with all poſſible pomp and magnificence, the obſequies 
of the deceaſed emperor: he proncunced himſelf his funeral 


oration, in which he diſplayed the antiquity of his lineage, 
the many conſulſhips, the many triumphs of his anceſtors ; he 
likewiſe touched upon his perſonal accompliſhments, eſpecially 
his cloquence, and thorough knowledge of the Greet tongue; 
all which was heard with attention and pleaſure. But when he 


began to cry up the wiſdom, foreſight, and providence of Clau- 


dins: the whole audience broke into a loud laughter ; though 
the ſpeech was of Sencca's comp ſing, and diſcovered much 
accuracy and elegance ; for he had, ſays Tacitus, a fine genius 
and a ſtyle well adapted to the taſte of that time. On this oc- 
cafion it was obſerved, that Nero Was the firſt Raman emperor 


* cho ſtood in need of another man's eloquence ; Cz/ar the die- 


ator ſtood in rank with the molt diſtinguiſhed orators, and none 


of his ſucceſſors wanted eloquence, addreſs, and energy {2 ſpeak- 


ing. But Nero having from his early childhood app himſel 
to graving, painting, ſinging, and managing of chalets, Was 


obliged to > employ the pen of Seucca, where-cv er he hid occaſion } 
to ſpeak i in public, or even to write letters concer aus affairs of 


any importance. Seneca had one under him, named " Bervllas ' 


who is ſtyled by Joſephus ©, Nero's preceptor, but was on 
his Greek ſecretary. | 
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Wurs the obſequies were over, the young prince repaired 
to the ſenate, where, alter an introduction, in which he acknow- 
ledged himſelf indebted for the empire to the authority of the 
ſenate and the concurrence of the ſoldiery, he declared in 
what manner he deſigned to govern ; that he claimed not the 
judgment and deciſion of affairs; that the whole power and 


Authority ſhould not be confined to a few perſons, but every 


magiſtrate ſhould have their peculiar juriſdiction; that nothing 
ſhould be ſaleable within his walls, nor any acceſs there to in- 


formers; that between his family and the republic a juſt diſtin- 


Aion ſhuuld ever be maintained; that the ſenate ſhould preſerve 


their antient juriſdiction; that Italy and the provinces belonging 


to the people ſhould apply only to the conſuls, and by them 


precure acceſs to the fathers ; that to himſelf he reſerved what 
was eſpecially committed to his care, the direction of the ar- 


mies: he concluded with aſſuring them, that he deſigned to 


| govern. his people according to the model of the deihed Au- 


guſtus. The ſenate ordered this ſpeech, which was likewiſe 
compoſed by Seneca, to be engraved on a plate of ſilver, and to 


| be annually read in the ſenate by the new conſuls '. At the 
ſame time, they accumulated all kinds of honours upon him, 


which he accepted, without refuſing any, except that of Father 
of his ceuntry, in conſideration of his youth®, which, how- 
ever, he aſſumed before the ſecond year of his reign expired, 


3 appears from ſome antient medals b. He ſeemed at firſt in- 
clined to perform the mighty promiſes he had made to the ſenate; 


for this year he gave innumerable inſtances of clemency, mo- 


deration, and good-nature: to the people he diſtributed four 


hundred ſeſterces a man ; to ſuch of the ſenators as were de- 


ſcended from illuſtrious families, but reduced to poverty, he 


allowed annual ſalaries, to ſome five hundred thouſand ſeſterces, 


| beſides a certain quantity of corn, which he likewiſe allowed 
monthly to his guards: many impoſitions he utterly ſuppreſſed, 
me 5 
reſtrained the profuſe luxury of feaſts and banquets, which had 
obtained during the late reign, Claudius himſelf being greatly 
Addicted to feaſting; with the approbation of the ſenate he pub- 
| lihed an edict, forbidding the ſclling of any thing boiled in 
public houſes, except pulſe and greens ; he ſuppreſſed a kind of 
(ports, in which certain perſons, running up and down the 
ity, pretended to have by cuſtom acquired a right of robbing, 
a5 it were in jeſt, all they met, and carrying off whatever they 


and retrenched others to a fourth: he redreſſed ſeveral di 


could ſcize', The ſenate likewiſe, depending upon the prince's 
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declaration, began to exerciſe their antient juriſdiction; and 

made various regulations, among the reſt the two following : 

that no orator or pleader ſhould receive any fee, payment, or 

preſent, for defending a cauſe; and that thoſe, who were de- 

ſigned quæſtors, ſhould be no longer obliged to exhibit public 

ſhows of gladiators. All this was oppoſed by Agrippina as an- 

nulling the acts of Claudius; but Nero preferred the counſels of 

Burrhus and Seneca to thoſe of his mother, and the fathers 

| prevailed. However, out of reſpect to her, he cauſed her late 
Claudius huſband Claudius to be ranked among the gods, with all the 
 deifed, ſolemnity and pomp of prieſts, altars, and ſacrifices : which 
gave occaſion to the pleaſantry of Gallio the brother of Seneca, 
who hearing of the deification of Claudius, could not help ſay- 

Ing, that he had been drawn up to heaven with a hook, as the 

_ criminals were dragged to the Tiber *. Towards the end of 


this year, Nero bettowed the Leſſer Armenia on Ari/tobulus 1 


the ſon of Herod, king of Chalcis; to Sabemus he gave, with 
the enſigns of royalty and title of king, the country of Sophene, 
lying between Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Comagene, and 
adding ſome towns of Galilee to the territories which Claudius 
had given to Agrippa, the ſon of Agrippa, king of Fudea'. 
Before the year expired, embaſſadors arrived from Armenia to 


— 


plead before Nero a cauſe of their nation; and while the em- 


; 25. „ Peror was hearing them, ſeated on the imperial throne, /grip- 
e un 


Fey's pina appeared all on a ſudden, and was advancing to fit in joint 
maurer 5 enef judgment with the prince. The whole aſſembly was ſtruck 


Agrip- with amazement; but no one daring to reſtrain her, Seneca 
pina. ſuggeſted to him, to deſcend and meet his mother; and thus, 
Ancer the diſguiſe of filial reverence, that public diſgrace was 
prevented; for the Romans thought it highly ignominious, that 
foreign nations ſhould believe them to be governed by a wo- 
manu. The audience was put off to another day, when Se 
necaà and Burrhus took effectual care to prevent her diſturbing 
it. As her ſon was but a youth, and wholly indebted to her for 
the ſovereignty, ſhe claimed an equal ſhare in it with him, and 
_ therefore pretended to anſwer foreign embaſſadors jointly with 
him, to write letters to princes and kings, to diſpatch orders to 
the governors of provinces and commanders of armies ; to 
preſide among the Roman eagles, and in ſhort, to be called and 
acknowledged a partner in the empire, which her anceſtors had 
acquired, and ſhe had conferred on her fon. She always ac- 
companied him in the ſame litter, was attended by the ſame 
guards, and at firſt prevailed upon the young prince to aſſemble 
+ Dro. p. 688, Et FAciT.:c.' 5.  Jostes. ibid. l. M. c. 5. 
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which was no-ways diſpleaſing to Seneca and Burrbus, who 


1 £ he Roman Hiſtory. 
the ſenate in the palace, that, poſted by a door behind a curtain, 


ſhe might over-hear the debates without being ſcen®. S8-veca 
and Burrhus, well appriſed what dreadful diſorders ſhe would 
raiſe, if ſhe once got the aſcendant over the prince, let no 
| ſtone unturned to leflen her power; and their attempts were not 
without ſucceſs, as we ſhall find anon. The fame year, 70 
applied to the ſenate for a ſtatue to his father, and for con- 
ſular ornaments to Aſconius Labeo, who had been his tutor. 


The ſenate not only complied with his requeſt, but at tie ſume 
time decreed ſtatues to himſelf of ſolid filver and gold, which 


he abſolutely refuſed, and checked thoſe who propoſed them. 
The ſenate likewiſe decreed, that the year ſhould for the future 


begin on December, the month in which Nero was born ; but, 


notwithſtanding the ordinance of the ſenate, he preſerved the 


antient cuſtom of beginning the year with the fi:{t of January. 


Neither would he admit a criminal proſecution againſt Corinas 
Celer, a ſenator, upon the accuſation of a flave ; nor againſt 
Fulius Denſus, a Roman knight, who was charged with his 


devotion to Britannicus, as a great crime“. | 
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Nero's 


modi ty. 


TRE following year, Nero, who was, by a decree of the Nero' ? 
ſenate, to exerciſe the conſulſhip in the twentieth year of his , con- 
age, though he was now but in his eighteenth, took poſſoſſion /u/v1p. 


of that dignity, agreeable to the cuſtom of other emperors, 
who never failed to aſſume the faſces the year after their acceſ- 


ſion to the empire. He choſe for his collegue L. Antiſtius Ve- 


tus; but would not ſuffer him to ſwear, as was uſual, upon his 


acts, an action mightily cried up by the ſathers, with a deſign 
to animate his youthful mind to the purſuit of glory reſulting 
from things of greater moment. At the ſame time, he gave a 
ſignal inſtance of his mercy towards Plautius Lateranus, whom, 


formerly degraded from the order of ſenator for adultery with 
 Mcſjalina, he now reſtored to his antient rank. Tacitus ob- 


ſerves, that he made great profeſſions of clemency in the fre- 
quent ſpeeches, which Sencca, the compoſer, uttered in public 
by his mouth, either to manifeſt what good counſels he gave 


him, or to diſplay his own wit e'. After two months he re- 


ſigned the faſces; but to whom we are no-where told. This 


year, Nero firſt began to ſlight the authority of his mother, 


dreaded her violent ſpirit, and expected to ſee the calamities of 


Begi ns to 


| ſlight the 
authority 
of his n- 


the late reign renewed, if ſhe came to bear the chief ſway in 20er. 


the adminittration. The young prince conceived a violent 
_ patſion for a franchiſed ſlave, by name Ae, and at the ſame 
nc afli med as confidents in his amour Otho and Claudius Se— 
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necis; the firſt of a conſular family, the ſame who arrived 


afterwards at the empire, and the other the ſon of one of * 
emperor's freedmen. They were both youths of graceful 

ſons, but utterly abandoned to all manner of lewdneſs and rel 
bauchery, and on that ſcore admitted by Nero to an intire inti- 
macy. Seneca and Brrrhus were ſoon informed of their pupil's 
intrigue 3 but, upon mature deliberation, thought it adviſeable 
not to thwart him in his amour, ſince with a woman of low 
condition, to the injury of no. man, the prince ſatisfied his 
youthful inclinations ; whereas, if he were reſtrained from that 


gallantry, there was room to dread that he would outrageouſly 


inſult women of the greateſt diſtinction; for he had already 
conceived an utter averſion to his wife Octavia, however 
illuſtrious in her birth, however celebrated for her virtue, 
Thus reafoned Burrhus and Seneca, men, without all doubt, 


of great penetration, experience, and diſcernment ?. But 


Dian Caſſius aſcribes to their unſeaſonable condeſcenſion and 
indulgence the many horrible exceſſes, which will render the 


name of Nero exectable to the lateſt poſterity. Crimes, fays 


that judicious writer, are linked together, and a paſhon, when 


once let looſe, is ſcarce ever again reftrained within duc bounds, 
The prince's governors meant well; but the prince, finding 
they did not check the firſt ſallies of his pahon, took by de- 


grees greater liberties, and at length, impatient ot all controul, 


gave a loofe to his irregular appetites. Ius Dien Caius", 
But, however that be, Agrippina could not diſſemble the irre- 


Nu: chick 
24 hy tis 
moth; . 


gular conduct of her fon, not from any motive of virtue, as 


will ſoon appear, but becauſe the dreaded the extravagant power 


of a concubine. She left no ſtone unturned to "check his 


growing paſſion; ſhe filled the city with the angry invectives 
of an incenſed woman, complained, fretted, and ſtormed, 
that a manumitted ſlave was become her riv NY a hand-maid 
her daughter-in-law. But the fouler her reproaches were, the 


more they fired his paſſion; ſo that, being at length overcome 
by its force, he ſhook off all reſpect to his mother, and threw 


himſelt, without reſerve, into the arms of Seneca, with whom 
he knew guns Series (B) lived in cloſe conhdence, one 


p Tacir, * r Dro. in excerpt. Val. p. 681. 


'B) He was commander of the city guards, and generally e len- 


ed, notwithſtanding his thus cloaking Nero's paſion for - gete. To 


him Seneca inſcribed his books de tranguilitatr, and was to ſuch a 


degree grieved for the loſs of ſo dear and worthy a friend, as he 
himſelf owns in one of his letters (38, that he deſerved to be ranked 


among thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to be overcome re by an un: 


manly grief. 


(38) gener. if 63. 
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who had hitherto cloaked the prince's paſſion for Acre, by pre- 
tending to be in love with her himſclf, and had openly preſent- 
ed to her in his own name whatever Nero in ſecret beſtowed 


135 


upon her. Agrippina was no ſooner appriſcd of this, than ſhe p77, en- 
changed her arts and addreſs, attempting to regain the confidence 2.avgurs 


of her ſon by ſoft and alluring ſpeeches; ſhe often offered him aftcr- 


her own chamber, that there, and, if he pleafed, within her avards 70 
own arms, he might more privately indulge his paſſion, a paſſion uur 


pardonable in one of his youthful years and ſovereign fortune. of 
| She, even acknowledged her unſeaſonable ſeverity, and made 


him a tender of all her wealth, which was not much ſhort of 
the imperial treaſures. Thus from being over-{trict in check- 
ing her ſon, ſhe became all at once beyond all meaſure ſubmiſ- 
five and fawning. "This ſudden change deceived not Nero; 
and his intimate friends, dreading it, beſought him to be upon 
his guard againſt the ſnares of an implacable and deceitlut 
woman *. | | | 


Ir happened about this time, that as Nero was ſurveying the 


nch ornaments, in which the emperors wives and mothers uſed 


to appear on ſolemn days, he choſe out the moſt pompous and 


ſtately, and ſent them as preſents to his mother. This the 


young prince did to convince her, that though he would not 


be controuled by her, yet he bore her no rancour or ill- will; 


but Agrippina, tranſported with rage, uttered bitter complaints 
_ againſt her ſon, who, ſhe ſaid, by ſending her ſuch trifles, did 
not ſo much gatend to make her a preſent, as to. exclude her 
from all the reſt, and to divide with her what he had wholly 


n. 


received from her. T heſe words, as flanderers and tale-.-zrers ,, _. 3 
are never wanting in courts, were immediately carried to Nero 1 
with aggravations, who thereupon provoked with Pallas, by miſunder- 
whom chiefly Agrippina was upheld in her ambitious deſigns, Handies 


diſmiſſed him from his employment, the management of the betzree 
: finances, which he had received © un Claudius, and in which Nero a 
he had acted more like the ſovereign dir ctor of the empire, Agrip- 


than of a miniſter. We are told, that as he leit the palace, at- Pina. 


tended by a great throng of followers, Nero ſaid, not unplea- 
| fantly, Pallas is going to abdicate the ſovereignty. The em- 


peror, however, aſſured him upon his word, that he ſhould not 
be queſtioned for his paſt behaviour, and that as to his accounts, 
the public ſhould have no more demands upon him, than he 


upon the public. Thus Pallas forfeited his power, but pre— l £4 
ſerved immenſe wealth, amounting to ſeven millions of our mi/id. 


S 
money, to the hour of his death, which happened in the eighth 


"PP * ; SR, . : 220 * 7 a 
year of Nere's reign, as we ſhall relate in its proper place. The 
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diſgrace of Pallas provoked Agrippina to ſuch a degree, that, 
not able to refrain her rage, ſhe abandoned herſelf to it without 


controul, uitcring dreadful threats and curſes even in the em- 


peror's hearing. Britannicus, ſaid ſhe, is now grown up, the 


true and worthy ſon of Claudius; he is now ht to aſſume the 
empire of his father, an empire, which one, who is a ſon only 


by adoption, holds to the prejudice of the lawful heir, and ex- 
erts his ill- acquired power chiefly by abuſing and inſulting his 


mother: ſhe threatened to lay open to the world all her inſa- 
mous practices, all the ſteps ſhe had taken to ſecure the empire 


to the ungrateſul monſter her ſon, the ſurreptitious adoption, 
her own guilt in poiſoning her huſband, the crying calamities 


ſhe had brought upon her own family, the unhappy houſe of 


Germanicus, &c. She added, that only one comſort by the 
providence of the gods remained to her, that her ſtep-ſon was 


ſtill alive; with him ſhe would repair to the camp, and there 


leave it to the deciſion of the ſoldiery, whether the prating pe- 
dagogue Seneca and the maimed Burrhus, or the ſon of the dei. 


ficd Claudius and the daughter of the renowned Germanicus, | 


ſhould have the ſovereign rule of mankind. At the ſame time, 


ſhe ſhook her fiſt at the emperor himſelf, toſſed her hands, ut- 


tered all manner of reproaches, curſes, imprecations; devoted 


the monſter, fo ſhe called her fon, and his governors to the in- 
fernal furies ; invoked the manes of her huſband Claudius, of | 
the Silani, and many others, whom ſhe had murderred to no 


purpoſe. This alarmed Nero, and as Britannicus the next day 
ended the fourteenth year of his age, when he was to take the 


manly robe, the emperor began ſeriouſly to reflect with himſelf, 
now on the violent temper of his mother, then upon the pro- 


miſing genius of the youth, of which he had given in the late 
feaſts of Saturn a glaring proof, and gained by it the favour and 
eſtcem of all. Beſides many other innocent diverſions practiſed 


dition, it was an antient cuſtom among them to chuſe a king, 


whoſe commands, whatever they were, the whole company 


eg oerl 
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w:s bound to obey. The king was choſen by lot, and in the 


palace, where the emperor, who was himſelf but a youth, Bri- 
tannicus, and other children of the firſt quality, diverted them- 


ſelves with this paſtime, the lot fell upon Ners, who there- 


Aÿpon gave to all the reſt different commands, yet ſuch as ex. 
Nero 4 


poſed them to no ridicule; but that to Britannicus was to ſtand 


up in the middle of the company, and there ſing a ſong. He 


hoped the boy, unaccuſtomed as he was to company, and quite 


ignorant how to behave himſelf in public, would become an 
object of laughter. But Britannicus, to the great ſurpriſe of 


all, with a becoming modeſty, and an undiſturbed addrebs 


though 


on that occaſion by the Roman youth of the like age and con- 
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though the eyes of the whole court were upon him, raiſed his 
voice, and ſung a few verſes, importing, that he was bereft of 
his natural inheritance, and unjuſtly deprived of the authority to 
which he was born. The modeſt and comely aſpect of the 
youth, the deep concern which he betrayed in every note, and 
the reflections which all, who were preſent, made within them- 
ſelves, drew ſighs and tears from the whole company. Nero, 
ſtruck with the addreſs of the youth, but more with the verſes 
he ſung, immediately withdrew, as did all the reſt in filence, 
to give free vent to their grief in private, and let their tears flow | 
unreſtrained. From that time Ners conceived an irreconcile- Re/c/wes 
able hatred to the innocent youth, and being now alarmed at «pun hit 
the threats of his mother, he reſolved to rid himſelf of one, 4/{ru157. 
whom he no longer looked upon as a brother, but as a com- 
petitor. But not daring openly to command the execution of a 
perſon of his rank, whom he could reproach with no crime, he 
ordered poiſon to be privately prepared, employing as his agent 
Julius Pollio, tribune of a prætorian cohort, in whoſe cuſtody 
was kept under condemnation for poiſoning the famous Locu/ta, 
who had adminiſtered poiſon to Claudius. As for thoſe who 
were about the perſon of Britannicus, Agrippina had long 
taken care, that they ſhould be ſuch as had no ſenſe of honour = 
or honeſty. The doſe was therefore haſtily prepared by Locu/ta, 
and adminiſtered to the young prince by the hands of his go- 
vernors; but whether it was not powerful enough in itſelf, or, 
to prevent a diſcovery by its ſudden operation, it had been qua- 
lied, it was without effect, being voided by a looſenels. 
 Hereupon Ners threatened the tribune with immediate death, 
and would have ordered Locuſta to be executed, purſuant to her 
former ſentence, for preferring her own ſafety to the ſecurity of 
the prince, had ſhe not undertaken to prepare a doſe, which, 
| ſhe engaged, ſhould diſpatch him as ſuddenly as a dagger. Ac- 
cordingly the deadly potion, compounded of ſeveral poiſons, 
all of experienced energy and quickneſs, was prepared in a 
chamber next to the emperor's, and in his preſence. The op- 
portunity to give it him was taken while he was dining with 
the emperor z but at a ſeparate table, and more ſparingly ſerved, 
2 it was the manner of the children of the reigning family, 
who were never admitted to the empcror's table, but took 
their meals apart with other young noblemen, not in a lying, 
but ſitting poſture. Whatever the princes of the imperial fa- 
mily eat or drank, was firſt tried by a ſpecial officer of theirs, a 
taſter. Lo the end therefore, that neither this cuſtom might 
be omitted, nor the iniquity be diſcovered, by the death of both, 
the matter was thus concerted. To Britannicus drink was 


preſented without poiſon, and tried by the taſter, but ſcalding 
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hot, and for that reaſon returned. It was then tempered with 


cold water, into which poiſon had been poured before-hand, of 


ſuch force and quickneſs in its operation, that Britannicus had 


ſcarce drunk it when he fell to the ground, bereft at once of 
ſpeech and life. Fear and trembling ſeized his companions ; 
ſome inſtantly made off, but others, who comprehended the 
myſtery, remained with their eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly upon Nerv, 


who, with the air of one utterly ignorant, declared, that it was 


1 2 an uſual fit of the falling - ſickneſs, to which Britannicus 
ha 


been ſubject from his early childhood, and that by degrees 


his ſight and underſtanding would return. Agrippina and the 


young prince's ſiſter Ofavia were both preſent, but ſtrove to 
conceal their grief and ſurpriſe ; wherein Octavia indeed top- 
ped her part, having learnt, however raw in years, artfully to 


diſſemble every ſymptom of grief and tenderneſs, and every 


other affection of her foul. But Agrippina, ſenſible that her 


laſt refuge was ſnatched from her, could not help betraying ma- 


nifeſt tokens of dread and conſternation. However, with dif- 


guiſed looks, ſhe endeavoured to ſmother her concern; ſo that 


after a ſhort ſilence the gaiety of the entertainment was reſumed, 
Suetonius tells us, that Titus, afterwards emperor, being among 


the other young noblemen at the table with Britannicus, when 


Hit fu. 
neral. 


he drank the baneful potion, taſted it, but recovered aftera | 
lingering and dangerous illneſs”. This is no-ways conſiftent, | 
as every reader muſt perceive, with the detail, which Tacitus, 


of all the antient writers the moſt accurate, gives us of that re- 
markable incident. Rs RW 


| Upon one and the ſame day were ſeen the untimely fate of 
Britannicus and his funeral pile, to which his corpſe was con- 


veyed in the evening, all things belonging to his funeral having 
been prepared before-hand. His remains were repoſited in the 
field of Mars without any pomp, ſolemnity, or even a funeral 


_ oration ; though he was the laſt branch of the Claudian _ 


without adoptions, ever ſince the time of Romulus, that is, 


which had fubſifted in great ſplendor, and upon its own ſtoc 


forthe ſpace of eight hundred and three years. During the fu- 


neral a violent and tempeſtuous ſhower of rain fell, which the 
populace looked upon as a declaration of the wrath of the gods 


for ſuch a crying iniquity, while others, reflecting on the eter- 


| Nero hy- 
. pecrijy, 


ral diſſentions of rival brothers, and the unſociable genius of -- 


fovereignty, called it a pardonable crime v. Nero by an edit 


Britannicus he had loſt the ſupport of a brother, and exhorted 
the fathers to cheriſh with the greater tenderneſs a prince, whs 
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alone ſurvived of a family, born to ſuſtain the ſoyereign power. 


He then diſtributed the poſſeſſions of Britannicus, his palaces in 


Raine, his manors and villas throughout Italy, like ſpoils taken 
in war, among the chief perſons of his court, to purchaſe b 

ſuch donations their approbation, or at leaſt their ſilence. Ta- 
citus tells us, that ſome were ſeverely cenſured for {ſharing in 
theſe diſtributions, notwithſtanding the ſeverity and uprightneſs 


they profeſſed. He means, no doubt, Burrbus and Seneca; but 
endeavours to excuſe them, by adding, that they were perhaps 


conſtrained to accept the preſents by the authority of the emperor, 


who, being ſtung with the guilt of his own conſcience, hoped, that 
his crimes would be overlooked, if by largeſſes he could engage, 


25 it were, in the ſame guilt, perſons of ſuch credit and reputation. 


In this diſtribution, Nero did not forget his mother, but could 


by no liberalities calm her tempeſtuous ſpirit. She careſſed Oc- 


tavia, the deceaſed prince's fiſter, and the emperor's wife; held 
frequently ſecret cabals with her confidents, and was upon all 
hands amaſling treaſure, as if ſhe had ſome great deſign to ſup- 

port with it: ſhe paid great court to the tribunes and centurions, 
and received in the moſt obliging manner ſuch of the nobility as- 


came to wait upon her. Theſe meaſures were known to Nero, 


who thereupon withdrew the prætorian guards, which attended 
her, as confort to the late emperor and mother to this, and alſo 


the band of Germans, which, as a further honour, had been 


added to the former: at the ſame time, he commanded her to 
quit the palace, and retire to the houſe, which had belonged to 
her grandmother Antonia. He repaired thither now and then to 4 
viſit her, but always ſurrounded with a croud of officers, and pi 
' withdrew after a ſhort compliment. Agrippina was immediately wer cut of 
deſerted in her new habitation; the throng of courtiers, who the palace 
daily frequented her levee while ſhe lived in the palace, inſtantly 3 


vaniſhed; no one appeared to comfort her in her diſgrace, no 


cone to viſit her, except a ſmall number of ladies, and theſe nos 
from any friendſhip or affection, to which inſets, who frequent 


courts, are commonly no leſs ſtrangers than to virtue and ho- 
neſty, but to watch all the words and actions of the diſgraced 
princeſs, and carry them with the uſual aggravations of tale- 
dearers to the emperor. Among theſe was Julia Silana, whom 


Caius Silius had divorced, as we have related above, to marry 
Meſſalira. She was no leſs infamous for her lewdneſs, than 
renowned on account of her high birth and extraordinary beauty); 


had been long dear to Agrippina, and had for a conſiderable 


while lived with her in great intimacy; but being afterwards dif- 


zuſted with her for diverting Sextius Africanus, a noble youth, 


em marrying her, ſhe reſolved now to make Av ippina pay = 
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She is ac- dear for the wrong done her. With this view ſhe inſtructed 
cuſed un- two of her own creatures, Iturius and Calviſius, to accuſe her, 
Juſtly. as if ſhe deſigned to marry Rubellius Plautus, great-grandſon 
to Auguſtus, with a view to raiſe diſturbances in the ſtate: This 
was by [turius and Calviſius imparted to Atimetus, the freed. 
man of D-mitia, Nero's aunt, and by him to Paris, the cele. 
brated pluycr, who was alſo Domitia's freedman. Paris 
haſtened to the emperor, laid before him a minute detail of the 
_ pretended conſpiracy, and fo terrified him, that, without any 
further inquiries, he reſolved not only to put his mother and 
Plautus to death, but to remove Burrhus, the captain of hig 
guards, as one who owed his promotion to Agrippina. Some | 
authors write, that a commiſſion was already diſpatched to Ce. | 
cina Thuſcus, intruſting him with the command of the præto- | 
rian bands ; but that Burrhus retained his dignity by the intereſt | 
5 and mediation of Seneca : others write, that no jealouſy was 
Borrhus entertained of that officer's fidelity. However that be, Nen 
ge could not be diverted from the cruel purpoſe of killing his mo- 
. ther, till Burrhus took upon him to ſee her executed, in cale | | 
ſhe were convicted of the crimes laid to her charge; but every 
one, he ſaid, ought to be heard before condemnation, and 
much more a mother. Early next morning, Burrhus and Se- , 
neca, attended by ſome of the emperor's freedmen to watch t 
their diſcourſe, went to wait on Agrippina, and notify to her the e 
charge brought againſt her, and give her the names of her ac t 
cuſers. She received them with great haughtineſs, and when | t 
her crimes were explained to her, defended herſelf with her © 
Ea wonted fierceneſs, but at the ſame time with ſuch energy, that t 
Che 47 Seneca and Burrbus, fully convinced of her innocence, not only 0 
ound in declared her free from all guilt, but at her requeſt prevailed with | © 
nocent, , the emperor t her an interview, during which ſhe took | tt 
A peror to grant her an interview, during which the took = 
not the leaſt notice of the crimes laid to her charge, as if her in- a 


97 

e were ſufficiently known, nor of the obligations be 
_ owed her, leaſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to reproach him with ingratitude; Þ © 
but confidently demanded, that vengeance ſhould be taken of | P 
her accuſers, and ſuitable rewards conferred on her friends, and | 
obtained both. Among her friends Fenius Rufus was honoured fo 
with the charge of ſupplying the city with corn; to Aruntiui t 

Stella was given the direction of certain public ſhows ; to Cala : 
Balbilius was aſſigned the government of Egypt, and that of Sy- x 5 


ria to Publius Anteius, who was nevertheleſs under various pre- 
tences detained at Rome. Of her accuſers, Silana, Caluiſius, and | pe 
Iturius were ſent into exile; againſt Atimetus ſentence of death * 
was pronounced and executed; but Paris, the emperor's inſe- 


Parable companion in his debauches, was diſmiſſed without any . 
WE puniſhment | 


þ 
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d puniſhment x, This year Pallas and Burrhus were charged with 


„ 2 deſign of raiſing to the empire Cornelius Sy/la, who had mar- 

n ried Antonia, the late emperor's daughter; but the charge ap- 

w FF pearing evidently forged, they were both declared innocent. 

a The arrogance of Pallas, however innocent, gave on this oc- The arro- 
e- caſion no ſmall offence; for the accuſer naming to him ſome of £47<* of 
js bis freedmen, whom he pretended to have been his accomplices, Pallas. 
ne | the franchiſed ſlave had the impudence to anſwer, that he never 

Yy condeſcended to ſpeak to any of his domeſtics, but conſtantly 

d | fignified his pleaſure to them by a nod, a motion of his hand, 

ig | or, if his commands conſiſted of many particulars, in writing, 

ne that they might thus learn to keep their diſtance. Burrhus, 

ze. | though accuſed, fat and voted with the other judges, by whom 


the accuſer Petus was condemned to baniſhment. Towards 
the cloſe of the year, the emperor cauſed the cohort to be re- 
moved, which uſed to attend, as a guard, at the public ſports, 
to exhibit thereby a plauſible appearance of popular liberty, and 
alſo to prevent the ſoldiery from tainting their diſcipline with the 
licentiouſneſs of the theatre 7. Such was Nero, during the firſt 
year of his reign, when he gloried in not having ſhed one drop 
of blood, as we learn from the books of clemency, which Se- 
neca inſcribed to him ſome time after he had entered the nine- 
teenth year of his age, that is, about the fifty-fifth of the Chriſ- 
tian æra. The chief aim of that excellent writer throughout 
the whole work is to imprint deeply in the mind of his pupil, 
that a general and Extenſive beneficence is the genuine cha- 
racteriſtic of a good prince; that thoſe who are intruſted wit 
the ſovereign power, are not only bound to protect the inno- 
cent and guiltleſs, but often extend their mercy and good- na- 
ture to thoſe who may ſeem unworthy of their favour and pro- 
tection. This he inſinuates to have hitherto been practiſed by 
| Avro, and relates a celebrated ſaying of the young prince, who 
deing defired by Burrhus to ſign a warrant for the execution of 
two public robbers, put it off from time to time; but Burrhus 
preſſing him to diſpatch that affair, he at laſt ſet his hand to the 4 fignal 
_ warrant with the utmoſt reluctance, which he expreſſed with the Hane of 
following words mightily extolled by Scneca: Oh had I never Nero: 
learnt to write 2 1 e 3%ͤͤ ͤ ũ 8 clemency. 
Tye following year, Quintus Voluſius Saturninus, and P. 
1 Cornelius Scipio being conſuls, Nero began to indulge with more 
1  derty his youthful inclinations, his debauched companions, eſ- 
pecially (hg and Senecio, of whom we have ſpoken above, in- 
ceſſantly repeating in his ears, that he was no longer a child, to 
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be awed by a Burrhus or a Seneca; that they ought to tremble 


before him, as their ſovereign, and not he before them, as hm 


tutors and maſters, &c. As youth are more ſuſceptible of bad 
than good counſels, the young prince, in ſpite of the whale. 


ſome advice of his governors, abandoned himſelf to unſeaſon- 


able revellings, and filled Rome with innumerable diſorders, 


For, unmindtul of his rank and diſguiſed in the habit of a ſlave, 


he ſcoured in the night the ſtreets, the public inns, and the 


ſtews, followed by his debauched companions, who ſeized ag a 


lawful prey whatever they found expoſed to ſale, and aſſaulted 
whomſoever they met. In theſe frolics he 0/:cn ran great dan- 


gers, and once was ſo wounded in the tac”, at he ever after- 


wards bore the ſcar, no one imagining it e the emperor who 
thus roamed and rioted about the ſtreets. But when that came 
to be known, his name was fallly aſſumed as 2 cloak by others 
who in ſeparate gangs practiſed the ſame « x Hes; ſo that ſuch 


combuſtions happened almoit every night in city, as if it had 


been ſtormed by an enemy. The prince having one night ol. 


fered ſome affront to a woman of diſtinction, as ſhe was return 
ing home in the dark, her huſbend, by name Fulius Aontanu, 


a ſenator, who attended her, not only repulſed the aggreſſor, 
but handled him ſo roughly, that he was for ſeveral days obliged 


to keep his room: Suetonius ſays, he was almoſt killed. How. 


ever, he diſſ:mbled this treatment ſo long as it remained uns 


known to whom it had been offered; but Mantanus having u | 
laſt diſcovered it was the emperor, and thereupon implored by 


a letter his forgiveneſs, Nero, thinking he reproached him by 
pwning he knew him, obliged him by threats and menaces to 


lay violent hands on himſelf. Thenceforth the emperor became 


more cautious, and was conſtantly attended in his nocturm 


rambles, by a party of his guards, and a numerous train &f | 
_ gladiators following him at ſome diſtance, who, however, wen 


ordered not to interpoſe, till the prince's party was quite over- 
come. He likewiſe took great delight in ſtirring up and inflaming 


the different factions in the play-houſe, that favoured particular 


players; and when they were engaged, as it were, in battle, i 
was a great diverſion to him to throw ſtones and pieces of broken 


| benches among them, with which he once dangerouſly wounded | 
a prætor in the head. Theſe tumults rent the whole city into 


pPartics and factions, ſome favouring one player, and ſome an- 


Players 
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"of Italy. 
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other; inſomuch, that greater and more dangerous commo- 
tions being apprehended, no other remedy was found, but 


that of driving the players out of Italy, and recalling the fol 


a TAciT.c. 25. Sor c. 25. Dio. in excerpt. Val. p. 685. 
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diers to guard the theatre at the celebration of the public {hows — 


— 


1 2 


Under the ſame confuls, Vipſanius Lenas was accuſed of ex- 


acquitted: Clodins Quirinalis, commander of the fleet which 
| rode at Ravenna, being convicted of ſeveral acts of cruelty, 


redeemed himſelf from the uneafineſs of an old age broken 


þ ace a largeſs of four hundred ſmall ſeſterces a man, and iſſued & ood-na- 


ſenate, enacting, that if any one was killed by his ſlaves, thoſe 


| who had been conſul, but formerly degraded for extortion, he 
| reſtored to his rank; and referred Pomponia Græcina, a lady of 
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tortion in his government of Sardinia, and condemned to ba- 
niſhment: Ceſtius Proculus, charged with the ſame crime, was 


prevented by poiſon his impending condemnation : Caninius 
Rebilus, one of the ableſt civilians and richeſt citizens in Rome, 


with infirmities, by opening his veins, which was thought the 
more ſurpriſing, as he had ever been infamous for his effeminacy 
and laſciviouſneſs. The ſame year, died Lucius Voluſrus Satur- 
nus, in the ninety-third year of his age, a man of great in- 


tegrity, wealth, and intereſt, and nevertheleſs, what to Tacitus 
ſeems a kind of prodigy, never obnoxious to, or diſturbed by, 
any of the bloody emperors under whom he lived d. He was 


father to Quintus Voluſius, this year's conſul, who was born 


to him in the ſixty-ſecond year of his age: he was governor of 
Rome when he died. a 


Tux next conſuls were Nero, the ſecond time, and L. Cal- Several 
jurnius Piſo, who, after {1x months, reſigned the faſces to Du- inſtances of 
cennius Geminus and Pompeius Paalinus. This year, Nero re- Nero's ge- 
mitted the duty upon the ſale of ſlaves, diſtributed to the popu- * ofity, 


in edit, forbidding all governors of provinces to exhibit any _ 
public ſhows, being well appriſed, that ſuch acts of munificence = 
were only deſigned to ſtop the mouths of the people, who in 

the end bore the whole charge; fo that the liberality of their 
governors and their avarice concurred equally to undo them. 

He likewiſe conſented, with great readineſs, to a decree of the 


who had been manumitted, if they ſtill continued under the ſame 
roof, ſhould be executed with his other ſlaves. Lucius Varius, 


great diſtinction, but accuſed of having embraced a foreign ſu- 
perſtition, ſays Tacitus, meaning probably the chriſtian religion, 
purſuant to the antient cuſtom, to the inquiſition of her huſband. 
dhe was married to Aulus Plautius, the ſame who, by his con- 
queſts in Britain in the reign of Claudius, had deſerved an ova- 
ton. Plautius aflembled his relations, took together with them 
cognizance of the behaviour and reputation of his wife, and 
declared her innocent. P. Celer was accuſed of many crimes 


dy the province of Aſia; but as he had diſpatched by poiſon the 


proconſul Silanus, as we have related above, that crime covered 


Ter. 6. 30. Prix. I. vii. c. 8. 


all 
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all his other enormities; ſo that Nero, aſhamed to diſcharge him 
unwilling to condemn him, lengthened out the proceſs, till he 
died of old age. Eprius Marcellus was accuſcd by the Lycian 
of extortion; but abſolved, though evidently guilty; nay, fg 
powerful a faction was formed in his favour, that ſome of his 
accuſers were puniſhed with exile, as if they had confpired the 
ruin of an innocent man. The Cicilians had better ſucceſs in 
the proſecution of Coſſutianus Capito, who, for his extortions, 
was condemned to baniſhment * | 
| Rilizves Tut following year, Nero entered upon his third conſulſhip; 
poor /ena- but held it only four months. His coll 


tunes reduced to poverty, Nero generouſly preſented a yearly 
penſion of five hundred great ſeſterces. At the ſame time, he 
aſſigned annual appointments to other ſenators, who did not de- 


ferve them, having waſted their paternal wealth in voluptuouſ- 


P. Suilius neſs and riotous living. This year Publius Suilius, an aban- 
accuſed, doned accuſer, who had made a great figure during the reign of 


Claudius, and with his venal eloquence procured the ruin of | 
many illuſtrious citizens, was arraigned of various crimes. He 
with the death of Poppæa Sabina, of Julia the 


was charg 
daughter of Druſus, of Valerius Afiaticus, of Lucius Saturni- 
nu, of Cornelius Lupus, and of whole bands of Roman knights. 
condemned at his inſtigation; in ſhort, all the cruelties com- 


' mitted in the late reign were imputed to Suilius. In his defence 
be urged, that he had engaged in none of theſe accuſations of } 
his own accord, but purely in obedience to the prince. But 
Mera checked this plea, by declaring, that from the memoirs of | 


Claudius it evidently appeared, that no accuſation whatſoever 

| had been undertaken by his orders. The accuſed then pleaded 
the commands of Meſſalina: but this too was reckoned a weal 
defence; for why, it was ſaid, had no other advocate but Sui- 


lius been ſingled out to accompliſh the bloody purpoſes of that | 


proſtitute? Seneca ſeems to have been the chief and moſt fan- 


His invec- guine promoter of this proſecution; for againſt him chiefly au- 


tives a- lius inveighed, reproaching him with contaminating the beds d 


goinft Se- princeſſes, meaning Julia, Germanicus's daughter; with hunt 


neca. ing after inheritances, and catching the rich and childleſs, as 


were, in his net; with his exhauſting all /taly and the provinces bg; 


by his exceſſive uſury; with amaſſing, by what precepts of wt 
dom, by what principles of philoſophy, he ſaid, he knew nos 


a treaſure of more than ſeven millions, in the ſhort ſpace of four 
years. Theſe reproaches, ſays Tacitus, did not à little tam 
dhe reputation and character of his antagoniſt Seneca. Sum, | 


by Tacir. c. 32234. 


egue was Valerius Me 
i. ſala, to whom, as he was of an illuſtrious family but by misfor- | 


hower | 
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however, was condemned, and baniſhed to the Balearic iſlands 
on the coaſt of Spain. In hatred to him his fon Nerulinus was 
alſo arraigned; but Nero interpoſed, alledging, that public 
vengeance was ſufficiently ſatiated by the doom of the father“. 
This year was firſt kindled Nero's paſſion for the celebrated 
Poppæa Sabina; a paſhon which proved the ſource of heavy 
calamities to the Roman ſtate. She was the daughter of ano- 
ther Poppæa Sabina, put to death by Meſſalina's orders, 
2s we have related above, and of Titus Ollius, a ſena - 
tor. As Poppæ us Sabinus, her mother's father, had ſhone in poppæa 
the republic, borne the conſular dignity, and been honoured Sabina her 
with triumphal ornaments, ſhe borrowed his name, and called character. 
herſelf Poppæa Sabina; for to her own father the friendſhip of . 
Szjanus had proved fatal, before he had attained to any dignity. 
the poſſeſſed every ornament becoming her ſex, except that of 
virtue; in beauty ſhe excelled all the women of her time ; her 
wit, engaging addreſs, and ſprightly converſation, charmed all 
who converſed with her. But her lewdneſs knew no bounds, 
nor was ſhe controuled in the purſuit of it by the awe of fame. 
Between huſband and adulterer ſhe made no diſtinction, ſays 
Tacitus, but was ever ready to gratify her own inclinations, 
without regarding any ties, however binding. Hence, though 
| ſhe was married to Rufus Criſpinus, a Roman knight, and by 
him had a fon, ſhe was not aſhamed to leave him, and live 
publicly with Otho, a gay youth and the emperor's reigning 
 Havourite, This commerce of adultery was ſoon followed b 
| their marriage, Criſpinus readily conſenting to a divorce. Otha, 


: | now her huſband, was continually extolling to Nero the beauty 
and charms of his wife, being prompted- thereunto either by 
the indiſcreet warmth of a lover, or by a deſire of kindling in 
the young prince's breaſt the like paſſion, and procuring, from 
k ir common enjoyment of the fame woman, an additional 
t ſupport to his 3 authority. Nero's paſſion was eaſily in- She capti- 
. | flamed; he deſired to ſee Poppæa, an interview was appointed, vate Ne- 
. and the emperor, in his firſt converſation with her, was ſo 19. 
x | taken with her ſoft arts, with her addreſs and careſſes, that he 
t | Carried her to the palace and there detained her. But the art- 
it ful Poppæa, after a night or two, when ſhe had worked up the 
es | Prince's affeQtion to the higheſt pitch, changed her former beha- 
i — Viour into haughtineſs, importuning the emperor to let her re- 
" turn to her huſband, whom of all mien ſhe thought the moſt 
u: | —Ceſerving, the moſt worthy of her affection. Hereupon Otho 
int} was immediately forbidden the palace, debarred of all in- 
w, | AFtercourſe, and even acceſs to the emperor, and ſoon after, to 
$ ©: dem, c. 42, 43. 
. . | T 


prevent 


; 
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Otho /ent prevent his having any communication with Pœppæa, preferred 
into Luli- to the government of Luſitania; a government which he ad- 


tania. 


Thus Nero enjoyed 


miniſtered for the fpace of ten years with eminent uprightneſs 


and honour, having acquired no leſs reputation in authority, 


by his 8 and regular conduct, than he had deſerved infam 
in a private ſtation, ys moſt voluptuous and diſſolute lite © (C), 
oppæa without a rival, and was for ſome 
time intirely governed by her pernicious and deſtructive coun- 
ſels, as we ſhall relate anon. This year Cornelius Sylla, who 
had married Antonia the daughter of Claudius, being falſely ac- 


cuſed of forming a conſpiracy againſt the emperor, was baniſh- 


ed his country, as if he had been a traytor fully convicted, and 


confined within the walls of 1ar/eilles (D). The fame year, 


— 2 
* TACIT. c. 45, 46. Suk r. in Oth. c. 3. Jost r. anti. l. 


| XX, C. 7. 


(C) Suctorius tells us, that Nero, conceiving a paſſion for Pot pæa, 
took her from her huſband, and ſent her to O-, who, receivin 


her into his houſe under colour of marriage, was ſo taken with her 
charms, that he pretended to ingroſs her wholly to himſelf, and nat 


only refuſed to admit ſuch as were ſent to her from Nero, but once ſhut 
out the emperor himſelf, though he earneſtly intreated him to deli- 
ver her up to him, and added menaces to his intreaties. Upon this 


Nero, to deliver himſelf from ſo troubleſome a rival, preferred him 


to the government of Luſitania, now Portugal, fearing that a more 


ſevere puniſhment might diſcover the whole intrigue; yet fo far it 


was known, that the following lampoon was made and diſperſed ; - 


Cur Otho mentito fit, queritis, exul honor ? 
Uxoris mechus c perat effe ſug. 


That is, Why xvas Otho baniſhed under colour of an honourable pre- 


ferment ? Becauſe he became the adulterer of his own wife. Plu- 


farc, in the life of Galba, tells vs, that Nero would not have been | 


ſatisfied with ſo ſight a puniſhment, had not Seneca, who had a great 


friendſhip for O2ho, prevailed upon the emperor to condemn him 
only to an honourable exile, which would put him in full poſſeſſon 
of his miſtreſs (30). | . | 


(D) Slla was accuſed by one Graptus, Nero's freedman, an old, 
ſubtle, and wicked courtier, well practiſed, ever fince the reign of 
Tiberius, in the dark devices of the emperors. He, upon this oc- 


caſion, forged the following plot. The AMilvian bridge was then 
The ſcene of nocturnal revellings ; and thither Nero frequently re- 
_ Jorted, that he might there the more licentiouſly riot without the 


city. Graptus therefore pretended, that a plot was laid for him, 3 


he ſhould return from thence by the Flaminian way; but he had, by 
tune providence of the gods eſcaped it, in coming home through che 


(39: P/ut. 75 Galb, TY 


ung no enemy to contend with, kept their troops employed 


| Rhine, A modern Writer places it in the neighbourhood of 


manded in Upper Germany, undertook a work truly great, 


- Youths had in ſport filled with groundleſs fears ſome of the emperor's _ 
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25 the people complained loudly of the arbitrary tranſactions of 


the publicans, Nero was for intirely fupprefling all taxes and Nero 4. 
duties, thinking that the greateſt bounty he could beſtow upo / 72 


mankind; but the ſenate, after many high encomiums on the“! refs all 
greatneſs of his ſoul, reſtrained him, by remonſtrating, that the“. 
ſuppreſſion of all taxes muſt neceſſarily be attended with the 
diflolution of the empire. The prince therefore contented Ifurs ſe- 
himſelf with ordaining by an edict, that all the regulations re- rel 
lating to the revenues, which till then had been kept ſecret, equitable 
ſhould be hung up in public, to the end that every one might 7egu/ati- 
know the preciſe ſum he was to contribute; that the publicans . 
ſhould exact no claims for above a year backward ; that al! 

cauſes againſt them ſhould be immediately heard and determined 


by the prætor at Rome, and in the provinces by the proprætors 


and proconſuls for the time being, with other the like intirely 
equitable injunctions, which, however, grew ſoon obſolete, 
though the ſuppreſſion of the guadrage/ima or fortieth penny, 
and of the qu::quage/ima or fiſtieth, as alſo of ſome other impo- 
ſitions, continued in force at leaſt till the reign of Adrian. At 
the ſame time, to encourage the tranſportation of grain from 
the tranſmarine provinces, it was ordained, that no duty ſhould 
be paid for the ſame f. i 3% 

Is Germany, affairs having continued in a ſtate of tranquil- 7. 
lity till this time, the commanders of the Roman armies, hav- , 


fate 

av” of affairs -: 
In on the 

various works. Paulinus Pompeius, who commanded in Lower Rhine. 
Germany, perfected a dam, which Druſus had begun threeſcore 

and three years before, to reſtrain the overflowing of the 


Duer/tede or Wick above Utrecht b. Lucius Vetus, who com- 


ſtupendous, and worthy of the Roman grandeur, which was 
to dig a canal of communication between the Sône and the 


fTacir. c. 51. 52. SUET. c. 10: s Bucu. de Belg. 
„„ 5 | e | | 


gardens of Salle; and that Ole was at the head of this conſpi- 
racy. The only foundation of all this was, that certain debauched 


attendants, as they were repairing back to the.palace. But S://a 
was, by his marriage with Antonia, (laudius's daughter, nearly al- 
lied to the family of the Cæſars; and Mio miſtook his natural heavi- 
rels and indolence, which rendered him unequal to any attempt of 
treaſon, tor deep artifice and diſſimulation; and hence his ruin (401, 


( Tacit. ibid. 


7 7 75774 
1 Aloſelie, 
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Moſelle, that the armies from Italy, failing by fea into the 


Rhone, and then into the Sine, might fall through this canal | 


into the Moſelle, thence through the Rhine into the ocean; ſo 


that a communication might be opened between the Mediter- 


ranean and the ſaid ſea. But Afl:us Gracilis, governor of 
Belgic Gaul, through which the Moſelle lowed, jealous of the 


glory which Vetus would have acquired by ſo great and uſeful an 
undertaking, warned him not to bring his troops into another 


man's province, and at the ſame time threatened him with the 


diſpleaſure of the emperor, who would be alarmed at ſuch an 


The Friſi- 
| ans poſe 
themſelves 
7 lands 
belonging 
#0 the Ro- 
mans. 


enterpriſe, imagining it undertaken with a private view to 
court the affections of the Gauls. Thus was that glorious pro- 
ject dropped b. Theſe things ſeem to have happened in the firſt 


year of Nero's reign ; for our hiſtorian relates in this place the | 
tranſactions of ſeveral years. Afterwards, that is, according | 


to Onuphrius, in the third year of the ſame prince's reign, 
Paulinus being ſucceeded by Dubius Avitus, and Vetus by 7. 


Curulius Mancias, the Friſians, under the conduct of Verritu | 
and Malarigis, poſſeſſed themſelves of certain lands, which, 


being void of inhabitants, had been applied to the uſe of the 


Roman ſoldiers, who were wont to ſend their horſcs and cattle | 


to graze there. They had already founded their dwellings and 


where, while they waited for acceſs to Nero, among the ſever | 


ſown the fields, when Av:itus threatened to drive them from 
thence, unleſs they firſt obtained from the emperor a grant of 
thoſe territories. Hereupon the two chiefs proceeded to Nom, 


fights which were uſually exhibited to ſtrangers, they were con- 


ducted to Pempey's theatre, to aſſiſt at a public ſhow. There, | 


| while they were gazing round them, ſurveying with aſtoniſt- 
ment the multitudes of people, and informing themſelves whid 
were the Reman knights, where ſat the ſenators, &c. the 


ſpied certain perſons in a foreign dreſs fitting among the latter, 


and aſked who they were? This is a diſtinction, anſwered the 


Interpreter, conferred by the Ræeman people on the embaſſadors 


of ſuch nations, as have ſignalized their bravery in war and fide- 


lity towards us. If fo, replied the two chiefs, we claim a right 


to ſit there too; for amongſt men there is not a nation, which 


in fidelity and feats of arms ſurpaſſes the Germans; and thus 
leaving their ſeats, they placed themſelves amongſt the ſenz- 
tors; a proceeding highly applauded by the numerous aſſembly, 


Are dr: - 
den from 
thence by 
Avitus. 


as the effect of an honeſt emulation. Nero honoured them 
both with the rights of Reman citizens; but commanded them 


to abandon their new poſſeſſions: which their countrymen re- | 
fuling to do, Avitus, by a ſudden irruption, put many of them | 


ere 


to 


religion to devote to diſmal deſerts and ſolitude any part of the 
common to all. Then liſting up his eyes to the ſun and the 
other celeſtial luminaries, he aſked them, how they could bear 
| looſe the ſea to ſwallow up uſurpers who thus engroſſed the 


ply, than that the weakeſt muſt ſubmit to the more power 


_ acknow|dgement of his long attachment to the Romans. 
But this offer the brave German looked upon as a price pro- 
poſed for betraying his people, and rejected it with indigna- 


but Curtilius Mancias, who commanded in Upper Germany, 
paſſing the Rhine at the head of his legions, threatened them 
with deſolation and ſlaughter, if they lent any aſſiſtance to the 


5 Avitus, who likewiſe appeared with his legions on the banks of 
the Rhine; ſo that the unhappy Anfebarit, deſerted by all, had 


3 

'E 
to 1 

» 
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to the ſword, and forced the reſt to comply with the emperor's 


orders i. Some time after, the Anſibarii, being driven out of 7% Anſi- 
their own country by the Chauci, took poſſeſſion of the ſame , pryeſs 
lands, being ſupported by the neighbouring nations, who pitied di | *® 


9 8 — 5 „ „1 1 
their forlorn condition, and led by a man of great renown and, % 
Y 


of known fidelity towards the Romans, his name Boiocalus. lands. 
He alledged to Avitus, in behalf of himſclt and his people, 
that, upon the revolt of the Cheruſci, when Varus and his le- 
gions were ſlaughtered, he had been thrown into yonds by r= 
minius; that he had afterwards ſerved under Tiberius, then un- 


der Germanicus, and, to the merit of fiity years ſervice, was 


ready to add that of ſubmitting his people to the empire of 
Rome. He remonſtrated, that the territory in diſpute was 
large and lay waſte ; that he might allow to an unhappy people, 
driven from their own habitations, ſettlements in it, and at the 
fame time retain wide tracts for the horſes and cattle of the Ra- 
man ſoldi-rs to graze and range in; that it was inconſiſtent with 
humanity to famiſh men in order to feed their beaſts, and with 


earth, which was by the gods appropriated to the children of 
men; that ſuch parts of it as none poſſeſſed, were free and 
to behold a deſolate ſoil ? and would they not more juſtly let 
earth? Avitus, provoked at this language, made no other re- 
ful ; and that ſince the gods, to whom they appealed, had leſt 
the ſovereign judgment to the Romans, other judges than 


themſelves they would ſuffer none. This anſwer he gave in 
public; but to Boiocalus in private he offered lands, as an 


tion, adding, A place to live in we may want, but a place to 
die in we cannot. Thus they parted with mutual animoſity. 
The Anſibarii invited into a confederacy the bordering nations; 


enemies of Rome. On the other hand, they were awed by 


recourſe to the Uſtpites, the Tubantes, the Catti, the Cheruſcr, 


eg2ing 
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with the ſudden eruption of a ſubterraneous fire, which con- 
ſumed their farms, towns, and dwellings, and was advancing 
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begging leave to ſettle in their territories; but being every. 
where driven out as enemies and intruders, in theſe long and 
various wanderings the people periſhed *. This year, the Ju- 
bones, a p ople in alliance with Rome, who are ſuppoſed to have 
inhabited the counties of Naſſau and Iſemberg, were afflicted 


with great fury to the walls of C:logu, when certain boors, 


after havir g in vain attempted to extinguiſh it with the throw. | 
ing of water and other uſual expedients, tranſported with rage, 


vented their wrath by attacking it at a diſtance with vollies of 


Armenia 
reduced l y 


Corbulo. 


ſtones. This, to their great ſurpriſe, allayed its fury; which 
no ſooner began to abate, than they proceeded to a cloſer attack 
with clubs and blows, as in an encounter with an enemy, and 
at length, which was ſtill more ſurpriſing, they quite got the 


better of the devouring conſlagration, by throwing their gar- 


ments upon it.. This year, Domitius Corbulo, the greateſt 
general of his age, completed the reduction of Armenia, by 
driving from thence Tiridates, brother to Yzologe/es king of the 
Parthians, and making himſelf maſter of Artazata, the moſt 
important place of the whole kingdom. Of the glorious ex- 


ploits of this brave officer, we have given a diſtinct account in | 
our hiſtory of Armenia; and therefore, not to treſpaſs upon the 
reader's patience with tedious repetitions, we ſhall only add here, 
that for the ſucceſs which had attended Corbuls's arms, Nerv 


was proclaimed emperor, and by a decree of the ſenate days d 


It was moreover decreed, that the day when the city of Artax- 


ata was taken, the day when the news arrived at Rome, and the 
day which produced that decree, ſhould all be for ever kept a 


feſtivals. This motion was oppoſed by Caius Caſſius, who | 
_ argued, that were every inſtance of public proſperity to be at. 
tended with public thankſgiving, the whole year would not at 


ford days enough for days of devotion; a juſt diſtribution ought 


therefore to be made between days of devotion and days of bu- 
ſineſs, that the worſhip of the gods might not interfere with the 
occupations of men v. N OO 

HitHERTo Nero's adminiſtration was univerſally applauded, 
ard is generally cried up by hiſtorians; nay, Trajan, an ex. 


cellent prince, is ſaid to have propoſed to himſelf the five fir 


years of Ner9's reign as the moſt accompliſhed model of an 


equitable government ®. This, if true, muſt, no doubt, be 
underſtood under ſeveral reſtrictions. But however that be, 


_ & Tdem, c. 57. ! Idem ibid Bu RAU. numil. p. 92: m Ta- 
sir. c. 34. Nie mern i 


this 


public thankſgiving were appointed, with ſtatues of victory to | 
the prince, triumphal arches, and perpetuity of the conſulfhip, | 
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= this year, the ſixth of his reign, when Caius Fipſanius Apronia- 
d nus and Caius Fonteius Capito were conſuls, produced an in- 
„ | fance of the blackeſt and moſt unnatural iniquity recorded in 
e hiſtory, that of a mother murdered by a ſon, who was in- 
ed debted to her not only for his life, but for the empire, and that 
n- | very power, which, by an apoſtacy from nature, he im- 


1g piouſly employed againſt her. This horrid attempt, which 

85 vill render the name of Nero execrable to the lateſt poſterity, 

v we ſhall relate, as it has been tranſmitted to us by the moſt un- 

e, exceptionable hiſtorians of antiquity. Agrippina had, after the 

of | late groundleſs charge brought againſt her, in ſome degree re- 

ch gained the emperor's favour, and continued to bear no ſmall 

> ſway at court, till Poppæa was introduced there. That am- Poppza 
nd ditious proſtitute aimed at nothing leſs than ſolemnly marrying ;,fames 
o | 

a 

elt 

by 

the 


the emperor; but as ſhe could never hope to ſee Octavia di- Nero a- 
- | vorced, nor herſelf honoured with imperial wedlock during the gainft his 
| life of Agrippina, ſhe made it her whole ſtudy to inflame Nero mother. 

'  wpainſt her, ſometimes jeering him by the ſarcaſtical name of 

pupil, one blindly ſubject to the capricious humour of a woman, 


off © and fo far from being ſuffered to ſway the empire, that he was 

ex- | not allowed that liberty, which every private Roman enjoyed as 

tin | his birth-right. As for herſclf, ſhe deſired to be reſtored to the 

the | conjugal embraces of Oths, that ſhe might in any corner of the 

MN earth rather hear of the emperor's abaſement and reproach, than 

em ſtay to behold it. She added atrocious calumnies againſt Agrip- 

$f | ina, as if ſhe deſigned to attempt upon his life, and threatened 

ito | to abandon him, that ſhe might not be with him expoſed to the 

hi, | — Cangers that ſurrounded him. Her complaints and expoſtula- 

ax | tions, inforced with fighs, tears, and all the ſoft artifices, which 

the tue deceitful adultereſs poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, pierced the 

ta | foul of Nero, and in behalf of Agrippina no one interpoſed, all 

who t court being overjoyed to ſee her authority cruſhed, and no 

eat | One imagining the ſon would ever be hardened to ſuch a pitch 

ta Cl iniquity, as inhumanly to ſpill the blood of his mother o. 

ught F — IN the mean time, Agrippina, well appriſed of the views and 

du - tices of Popp a, left nothing unattempted, which thirſt of 
1the power could ſuggeſt to retain her wonted dominion. Authors, By ac 
Ibo lived in thoſe times, and to whoſe authority Tacitus pays impirus 
ded, F Freat deference, tell us, that the Juſt of ruling tranſported means A- 
. her to ſuch extravagant and almoſt incredible lengths, that grippinz 
firſt | While Nero was well heated with wine and banqueting, ſhe ac- Vr /» 
of an | Cited him gayly attired ; and, without any regard to fame or 7 ver 
t, be } Modeſty, prompted him, we relate it with horror! to a crime Fees 

t be, us leſs repugnant to nature, than that which he ſoon after com- 


*:Tacir. I iv. e. 1. Dro. I. wii. | 
this 1 1 mitted. 
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Nero re- the teſtimony of popular fame. Be that as it will, Nero dread- 
ſelvues to | 
defiroy ber. iniquity would reflect on his character, and being told, that the 


5 in ſuſ- 
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had recourſe to another, and introduced Ae. 


Book III. 
mitted. Seneca, who was preſent, obſerving the prince, while | 
he was thus drunk, inclined to yield to the ſolicitations of his mo. 

ther, for an antidote againſt the inticements of one woman, 

By this means | 
the unnatural abomination was prevented; but the reputation 
of Seneca ſomewhat tarniſhed, who might, by ſome other ex. | 
pedient more worthy of a philoſopher, have diverted the prince ' 

from ſo monſtrous an impurity. Fabius Ruſticus, a writer of | 
thoſe times, aſcribes this unheard-of paſſion, not to Agrippina, 
but to Nero, and adds, that he was reſcued from ſo great an 
infamy by dete. But in the detail we have given, all other au- 


thors agree, and it was moreover confirmed in T ac:tus's time b 


ing the infamy, which the bare ſuſpicion of ſuch a deteſtable 


ſotdicry would never bear the rule of a prince thus contaminated, 


began thenceforth to avoid all private conferences with his mo- 


ther; which gave Peppæ a a favourable opportunity of inflaming 
him more and more againſt her, till at length ſhe worked hin 
to a reſolution of delivering himſelf by a parricide from one, 


v ho, ſhe ſaid, was his dread and his torment. He was now 


per/e abut therefore only in ſuſpenſe about the means of diſpatching her, 


- means: whether by poiſon, by the ſword, or by any other effectul 
method. That of poifon was preferred at firſt; but to adm. 


niſter it was thought difficult; for if it were done at the prince's 
table, her death would never be believed ſudden and accidental, 
ſince in the like manner Britannicus had already periſhed. To 


apply to her own domeſtics appeared dangerous. 


As ſhe was 


a woman long acquainted with frauds and blood, ſhe was upon 
her guard againſt all ſnares, and armed by counter-poiſons 


_ againſt the operation of poiſon. How to diſpatch her with the | 

It wa 

feared too, that none could be found ſufficiently hardened for the | 
exccution of ſuch iniquitous orders. In this perplexity, Amce- t- 


ſword and cover the execution, no one could contrive. 


tus proffered his ſervice and his dexterity. He was a franchiſcd 
flave, and had been tutor to Nero in his infancy; but was now 
commander of the fleet which rode at Miſenum. As, he was an 
implacable enemy to Agrippina, and Agrippina to him, he un. 


dertook to contrive a veſſel ſo, that, by a ſudden and artificial 


burſting in the open ſea, it ſhould overwhelm and drown he! 
without the leaſt warning or apprehenſion. If ſhe were thus 

diſpatched by ſhipwreck, no one, he ſaid, could aſcribe her 
death to the malice and contrivance of men. Nero was pleaſe! 


with this device the more, becauſe he had a favourable oppor | 


tunity to put it in execution, as he was then celebrating at B“ 
the ſolemn feſtival of Minerva called Dranquatrus, which be- 


L 


V 


S 9 


tho' doubtful whether ſhe ſhould believe it or not, when invited 
on board, declared ſhe choſe to go to Baie by land; and ac- „ If. 
cordingly was carried thither in a ſedan. Upon her arrival, the 22 
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gan on the nineteenth of March, and laſted five days. In order He pr-- 


to intice his mother thither, he pretended a defire to be recon- fend, &in4- 


ciled to her, declaring that children ought to bear with the hu- / for 
mours of their parents; and that, for himſelf, it behoved him ber. 
to forget all paſt provocations, and be ſincerely reconciled to a 
tender mother, whoſe gift was the power and empire which he 
ſwayed. A general rumour of this pretended diſpoſition was 
immediately ſpread abroad, reached Agrippina, and found cre- 

dit with her, women being naturally prone to believe what 
feeds their wiſhes, and promiſes matter of joy. At the ſame 
time, he wrote a letter to her, filled with the moſt tender ex- 
preſſions of filial affection and duty, inviting her to paſs the 
feſtival with him at Bai. Agrippina, not ſuſpecting any trea- 
chery, tho' well practiſed in the dark devices of the court, de- 
ferred no longer her departure; but imbarquing at Antium, 


where ſhe then was, ſailed to Bauli (E), an imperial villa be- 


tween the cape of Miſenum and the gulph of Bai. Thither 
Nero haſtened to receive her, met her upon the ſhore, preſented 
her his hand, embraced her, and conducted her to the caſtle. 
Not far from the ſhore, amongſt ſeveral other veſſels belonging 


to the emperor and the noble men of his court, rode that which 


had been contrived by Anicetus, more pompous and gaudy than 
the reſt, as if Nero by that diſtinction intended freſh honour to 
his mother. But ſhe having had ſome intimation of the plot, 
His prodi- 


hood and 


behaviour of Nero, obliging beyond expreſſion and free from % .- 


all manner of affectation, allayed her fears; for Nero, during lia! ten- 
her ſtay there, treated her with the utmoſt magnificence, yielded 4erneſi. 


(E) This villa belonged firſt to Hartenſius the celebrated orator, 
and afterwards to Antonia, the wife of Druſus (41). At this time 
it was poſſeſſed by the emperor, and long after by Symmachus, who 
deſcribes it, and gives the etymology of its name in the following 


verſes: 


Huc deus Alcides ſtabulanda armenta coegit 
Eruta Geryonis de lare tergemini. 

Inde recens ætas corrupta Boaulia Baulos 
Muncupat, occulto nominis indicia.  _ 
Ab Divo ad proceres dominas fortuna cucurrit, 
Fana loci obſcuros ne pateretur heros, 
Hanc celebravit opum felix Hortenſius aulam, 

Contra Arpinatem qui ſtetit eloquio, 


On (41) Plin. I. ix. c. 55. N 
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to her at table the moſt honourable place, entertained her with 


great variety of diverſions, granted her all the favours ſhe aſked 


in behalf of herſelf or her friends, and, in converſing with her, 
broke ſometimes out into allies of youthful gaiety, diſcourſing 
at other times with a compoſed and grave air of weighty affairs, 
as if he repoſed in her an intire confidence and ſought her coun- 
ſel. Having, with theſe inſnaring careſſ:s and hollow fondneſs, 
removed all her ſuſpicions, he drew out the laſt banquet till the 


night was far ſpent; and in the mean time gave private orders 


to the commander of one of his galleys, to run foul of that 


which had conveyed Agrippina to Bauli and diſable it, that ſhe 


might be obliged to imba: que on the fatal veſſel. When the ban- 
quet was over, Nero acquainted her with the misfortune which 
had happened to her own veſſel, begged her to accept of the 


other, and ordered the admiral himſelf, Anicetus, to attend her 
to Antium. The emperor attended her in perſon to the ſhore, 


and at parting hung upon her neck, kiſſing her eyes, kiſſing 


her boſom with ſuch tenderneſs, that he left it uncertain, 8 


our hiſtorian obſerves, whether he meant by that paſſionate be. 
| haviour to cloak his horrid deſign, or whether his ſpirit, how- 
ever fierce and ſavage, could not withſtand the more powerful 
_—_ of nature, at the laſt ſight of a mother juſt going to 
IT nx ſea proved ſmooth and calm, the night clear, and te 
ſtars ſhone in full luſtre, as if all this, ſays our hiſtorian, had 
been concerted by the providence of the gods, that fo black 2 
murder might not remain undiſcovered, by being aſcribed to te 


malignity of winds and waves. Agrippina, when ſhe imbarqued 


was attended only by two perſons, Crepercius Gallus, who ſtood | 


in the ſteerage, and a lady named Aceronia Polla, who lay 1 


her feet, and was entertaining her with the pleaſing diſcourſe of 
the remorſe of her ſon and his ſincere reconciliation, when all 
on a ſudden, upon a ſignal given, the deck over that quarter | 
was looſened; and being purpoſely loaded with a great quantity | 
of lead, ſunk violently down, and cruſhed Crepercius to death. 
Agrippina and Aceronia were defended by the poſts of the bed 
v here they lay, which happened to be too ſtrong to yield to the 


weight; neither did the veſſel open as had been concerted, ſuch 


of the mariners as not had been intruſted with the plot, obſtruct- 
Ing the meaſures of thoſe who were. The latter, finding this 

_ _ expedient defeated, ſtrove to bear the veſſel down on one fide, 
and fo {ink her; but the other mariners, not privy to the deſign, 


at the ſame time ſtruggling to preſerve her, by ballancing the 


Tacir. c 4. Sor. c. 34. Dio.l. Ki. p. 695. 
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contrary way, ſhe was not at once ſwallowed up, but ſunk by | 
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degrees; ſo that Agrippina and Accronia fell ſoftly into the ſea. 


33 


Agrippirg 


The latter ſcreaming out, for the more ſpeedy relief, that ſhe 4% 


was Agrippina, and paſſionately calling upon the mariners to ſuc- 
cour the prince's mother, was by them purſued with their poles 


and oars, and fo ſlain. Agrippina never opened her mouth, and 


Hip. 


wrecked. 


She &/- 


being therefore leſs known, eſcaped, with one wound only on capes. 


her ſhoulder; and, what with ſwimming, what with the timely 
aſſiſtance of ſome fiſher-bouts which rowed out to ſuccour her, 
reached the lake Lucrinus, and was thence conveyed to her own 


villa. There reflecting upon the danger which ſhe had eſcaped, 


the fate of Aceronia, miſtaken for herſelf and deſignedly ſlain, 


the manner in which the veſſel, under the ſhelter of the ſhore, 


not toſſed by winds, nor ſtriking upon rocks, had yielded in its 


upper part and been purpoſely overſet, ſhe concluded, that for 


this very end ſhe had been inticed by the fraudulent letters of 
her ſon, and for this treated by him with ſuch extraordinary 


marks of honour. However, ſhe thought it adviſeable to diſ- 4,2 t 
ſemble the whole, and however well appriſed of theſe black de- n her 


vices, to act as if ſhe ſaw them not. With this view ſhe diſ- appreher- 


patched Agerinus her freedman, to acquaint the emperor with /ons. 
the danger ſhe had eſcaped by the providence of the gods and 


his imperial fortune, and to intreat him, that, however alarmed 


at the misfortune which had threatened his mother, he would 


_ poſtpone the trouble of viſiting her; for what ſhe only ſtood in 
need of at preſent was reſt. In the mean time, diſguiſing her 


fear and counterfeiting perfect ſecurity, ſhe cauſed her wound 


to be dreſſed; and calling for the laſt will of Aceronia, ordered 
ail her effects to be regiſtered and ſealed up 1. 


As to Nero, he had paſſed the night in great uneaſineſs and 
. anxiety, attending the ſucceſs of his deſign; and while he was 


hourly expecting expreſſes to appriſe him, that the parricide was 


executed, tidings arrived, that his mother had eſcaped only with 
2 ſlight wound. At this he was ſtruck with terror and diſmay, 
not doubting, but her fierce ſpirit, bent upon haſty revenge, Har, upon 
would either arm the ſlaves, ſtir up the rage of the ſoldiery 75. eſeape 
againſt him, or recur with a tragical repreſentation of the whole of his mo- 
plot to the ſenate and people. Thus terrified and diſmayed, he | 
unmediately ſent for Burrhus and Seneca, who perhaps had not 
before, ſays Tacitus, been acquainted with the conſpiracy. To 
them he notified his diſappointment, and told them, that in the 


preſent emergency, he had no reſource, no protection, no one 


3 FaciT.<; 5. Dio. p. 695. 
5 SS already 


Nero's 


do adviſe with, but them. They both kept long ſilence, either 
: becauſe they thought it was in vain to diſſuade him from a deſign 
cn which they ſaw him bent, or becauſe they believed matters 


es. 
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already puſhed fo far, that unleſs A7rippina ſoon periſhed, Nerg 


certainly muſt. At go. 6k Seneca, who uſed always to ſpeak 


the firſt, looked at Burrhus, as if he aſked him, whether or- 


ders for the diſpatching of Agrippina might not be truſted to 
the ſoldiery under his command? Burrhus underſtood him, and 
anſwered, that the prætorian guards were ſo zealouſſy attached 
to the name of the Cæſars, ſo fond of the family and memory 


of Germanicus, that they would never engage in any cruel or 


Anicetus 
 wndertakes 
0 finiſh 


themurder. 


bloody attempt againſt their deſcendants. He added, that Axi- 
cetus ought to accompliſh what he had begun. Anicetus under. 
took without heſitation to acquit himſelf of his engagement; | 
and Nero crying out, that Anicetus preſented him that day with | 
the empire, urged him to uſe diſpatch, taking with him whom | 
he pleaſed to aſſiſt him. In the mean time, Agerinus arriving 


from Agrippina, with the news of her diſaſter and eſcape, wa 


immediately admitted to the emperor, by whoſe orders, as he 
was delivering his meſſage, a dagger was dropped between his 


legs; and then, as if he had been ſent to murder the prince, he 


was immediately loaded with irons, and dragged to priſon. This 
fable was forged to ſupport another; for Nero intended to give 
out, that his deſtruction had been concerted by his mother, and 


that ſhe, upon the diſcovery of her treaſon, had put an end o 


Zeal of the 
populace 
upon di 

covering 

Her dun- 


Ber. 


Her own life, to avoid the puniſhment ſhe deſerved b. 


Ix the mean time, the danger which threatened Agrippina t 
ſea, and was looked upon as the effect of chance, flying abroad, 


the people from all quarters flocked to the ſhore to aſſiſt her; | 


ſome crouded into barques and ſkiffs; others entered the ſea, 


and waded as deep as their height would permit; nay, ſome 
| ſtretched out their arms, as it were to catch and receive her: ſo 


that the whole coaſt reſounded with lamentations for her misfor- 


tune, vows for her deliverance, and the indiſtinct clamour of a 


multitude, ſolicitous about her ſafety. When they underſtood, | 


that ſhe was out of danger, they all haſtened to congratulate 


Her houſe 


armed 


her upon her eſcape. But, in the mean time, Anicetus arriving [ 
With an armed band of mariners, thcy all diſperſed; and the | 
franchiſed ſlave, having beſet the villa with a guard, burſt open 


the gates, ſecured ſuch of her ſlaves as offered to ſtop him, and 
advanced to the very door of her chamber, which he found 


_ guarded by a ſmall number of her friends, who, at the fight of | 
| ſo many armed men, betook themſelves to flight, and left her 


with one maid only, who lay in the room with her. She was | 
already very anxious and uneaſy, that no ſoul had yet arrived from 
her ſon, ner had even Agerinus returned, when ſhe heard a fud- | 

den noiſe and tumult at the door of her chamber; which ſo te- 
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nd the | ter to Agrippa, and great grand- daughter to Auguſtus, ſiſter to 


one emperor, wife to another, and mother to a third. This 
doom ſhe had deſerved by along train of crying iniquities, long 
before it overtook her; nay, we are told, that ſhe was warned 


ſt open 


m, and 


found 


ight of | 
left her | 
he was | 


d from 


J a ſud- Þ 
 ſoter- | 


rified * 
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nified her maid, that ſtarting up, ſhe too was about to depart; 
which Agrippina perceiving, Thou likewiſe, ſaid ſh”, art going 


to abandon me: and that moment Anicetus, having forced open 


the door, entered her chamber, accompanied by Herculeus, cap- 


tain of a galley, and Oloaritus, a centurion of the navy. The 
princeſs, tho' well appriſed of their deſign, yet addreſſing them 


' with great intrepidity, If you are come, ſaid ſhe, from the empe- 


ror, to be informed of my health, I can acquaint him, that I am 
, Y 7 


well refreſhed and recovered; if upon any bloody deſign, I will 


never believe you commiſſioned by my ſon; my ſon cannot command 


a parricide. But the aſſaſſins, without returning her any anſwer, 
placed themſelves round her bed; for in her chamber was a 


ſmall light, and Herculeus the ficſt diſcharged a blow upon her 
head with a great club. Oloaritus the centurion inſtantly drew 
his ſword to difpatch her; but ſhe, notwithſtanding the blow 
e had r ceived, ſtarting up, preſented her belly, crying with 


a loud voice, Strike me here; this carried and brought orth fuch 
« mon/ter as Nero. In uttering theſe words, ſhe was picrced with 
a multitude of wounds, and expired i, In theſe particulars all 
authors agree; ſome add, that Nero afterwards ſu: veyed the 


naked body of his mangled mother, viewed her limbs, and ex- 
tolled their ſymmetry and beauty; but this is denied by others, 


and ſeems inconſiſtent with the concern which he afterwards 
 ſhewed. That very night her corpſc was burnt without any 
pomp or ſolemnity, being carried to the pile upon no other bed 
than that which ſhe lay upon at her meals. Her bones were 1n- 


terred by her domeſtics, who, after the death of Nero, raiſed - 


her a vulgar tomb upon the road to cape Miſenum, adjoining to 
avilla which formerly belonged to Cz/ar the dictator. Mnefter, 
one of her freedmen, as ſoon as her funeral pile was lighted, run 


tumſelt thro? with a ſword, whether from grief and affection 
for her, or from dread of ſome terrible doom, which he appre- 


beuded hanging over his head, was never known. Thus died 
the celebrated Agrippina, daughter to Germanicus, grand-daugh- 


of it many years before by the Chaldeans, who being conſulted 
by her concerning the fortune of Nero, and anſwering, that he 
would certainly rcign and kill his mother; Let him kill me, ſaid 


* the, / be do but rein k. 
-. Tacrr..c. 7,8. Dio. p. 695.. Serr. c. 24. * Tacir. 
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Thx ſcene cf this horrible iniquity being over, the emperor 
began to reflect within himfelf on the enormity of his guilt ; a 
mother inhumanly murdered, to whom he owed his life and 
empirc! With this thought he paſſed the reſt of the night in 


dreadſiul agonies, now dumb, motionleſs, with his eyes fixed, 


then ſtarting up amazed and trembling. Thus wild and ghaſtly, 


he waited the return of day, which, he apprehended, would | 


bring upon him ſome dreadful and final doom. Burrhrs was 
the firſt who afforded him ſome comfort in the midſt of theſe 


| horrors, by perſuading the tribuncs and centurions under his 


H. affect. 
forrax. 


H :/ arre; 
ber with 
muy 
crimes. 


command to congratulate the prince upon his thus happily 
eſcaping the enormous treaſon deviſed by his mother. Their 
example was followed fuſt by the emperor's friends, and next 
by the neighbouring communities of Campania, who teſtified 
their joy by facrifices to the gods, and embaſſies to the prince, 
Ners himſclf, by a quite oppoſite diſſimulation, pretended to be 
inconſolably grieved for the death of his mother, anſwering thoſe 
who ſtrove to comfort him, that he hated a life, which upon 


ſuch terms had been ſaved. However, as the ſace and aſpect of 


places cannot change like the countenannes of men, the ſizhtof | 


that coaſt and thoſe ſhores, where the parricide had been perpe- 
trated, filled him with continual horrors; beſides, there were 
fome, who imagined they heard horrid ſhrieks and watlings 
trom Agrippiung's tomb, and a mournful ſound of trumpets 
from the neighbouring clifts and hills. Nero therefore flying 
from ſuch tragical places, which inceſſantly reproached him 
with the crying greatneſs and enormity of his crime, withdrew 
to Naples, whence he ſent letters to the ſenate, acquainting 


them, that Agerinus, a freedman of Agrippina, had been fent | 


by her to aſlaſſinate him; but had been timely apprehended, 


and that ſhe had thereupoa laid violent hands upon herſelf, with 


the ſame gui;ty conſcience whicn had prompted her to attempt 
upon the life of her fon. To this he added a detail of her crimes 
traced a long way back; he even afcribed to her all the vile 
meaſures and black iniquities of the reign of Claudius, and con- 


clud d, that her death ought to be looked upon as a public 


bl-finz, and aſcribed to the auſpicious fortune of the Roman 


ſtate. This letter was compoſed by Seneca, who thercupon 


'was ſever-ly cenſured, and indeed not undeſervedly, by all men 
of honour and virtue. No one believed the pretended conſpi- 


racy; but nevertheleſs the ſenators, with wonderful heat and 


competition, ſtrove to ſurp.:ſs ons another in decreeing new 


honours to Nero on this ogcaſion. The following ſolemnines 
were therefore ordained, that at all the altars public devotians 


ſhould be obſerved; that the feaſt of Zr: va, during which 
the conſpiracy was det: cted, ſhould be celebrated with anmver- 
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ſiury plays for ever; that the ſtatue of that goddeſs in gold 
| ſhould be placed in the ſenate-houſe, and cloſe by it that of the 
| emperor ; and laſtly, that the anniverſary of /grippina ſhould 
be inſerted in the number of unlucky days. Thraſca Pætus, 
| of whom we ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the courſe 
of this reign, walked out of the ſenate as ſoon as the emperor's 
letter was read, chuſing rather to provoke the vengeance of 
Ners, than give his aſſent to ſuch ſervile, fluttering, and ini- 
quitous decrees; but there was not a man in the ſenate, who 
had ſo much honour and integrity as to follow his example. And . re- 
now Nero, to heighten the public hatred towards his mother Sears 70 
and blacken her memory, as if ſhe had checked his natural in- 8/1chen ber 
dination to mercy, reſtored to their native country and eſtates em. 
ſcveral perſons of diſtinction, who had been formerly by her 
doomed to exile. He likewiſe pardoned Iturius and Calvuiſius, 
of whom we have ſpoken above, and ſuffered the body of Lol- 
lia Paulina, who had ended her courſe at Tarentum, to be 
' brought home, and repoſited in the tomb of her illuſtrious an- 
' | ceftors. Notwithſtanding theſe acts of clemency, the emperor 
could not prevail upon himſelf to return to Rome, dreading to 
appear, after his parricide, before the ſenate and people. But 
the abandoned profligates of his court, and no court upon earth, 


2 2 1 al , v 


. 5 


| ſays Tacitus, ever abounded with more, aſſured him, that the 
; very name of Agrippina was generally abhorred ; infomuch, 
J that by her death he had ſecured for ever the affections both of 
| | te people and ſenate. Hereupon he proceeded to Rome, where He is re- 
| he was received with a more forward and officious zeal, than ceived at 
> | even his flattering courtiers had promiſed him. The ſeveral Rome 
a | tribes in diſtinct bodies came forth to meet him, and likewiſe v er- 
0 |  theſenate in their robes, with mighty crouds of women and He 
7 children, ranged into ſeparate claſſes according to their ſex and Y. 
E age. Where-ever he paſled, plays and ſhows were exhibited 
: with all the pomp and parade of a ſolemn triumph. Elated with - 
. | Pride upon ſuch a reception, he repaired, like a triumphant | b 
x victor, to the capitol, and there paid his vows and oblations . 
- But all theſe tokens of joy and approbation could not ſmother 
- | the reproaches of his own conſcience; the horrors of his guilt 
f never forſook him; he owned, that the furies purſued him with 
* ſtripes, and rage, and burning torches; his dread was ſome- 
4 1 times lo great, that every joint of him trembled; he anplied to 
1 the magicians, and endeavoured, by one of their ſacrifices, to 
1 call up the ghoſt of his mother, and intreat her to forgive him; 
5 ſome time after, when he travelled into Greece, though 


h de vas mighty deſirous of aſſiſting at the Eleuſine ceremonies, 
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yet his heart failed him, and he withdrew as ſoon as he heard 


the crier commanding, with a loud voice, all impious and pro- 
fane perſons to depart w. 


As no one would take upon him to give the emperor whol. | 


ſome advice, but, on the contrary, all conſpired to deceive 
him with ſervile flattery, and to commend even his moſt enor. 


mous exceſſes, he abandoned himſeif without controul to al 


He diverts his extravagant paſſions. He was chiefly fond of two diverſions, 


bia, both highly unbecoming his rank and ſtation, viz. of driving a 


with cha- chariot and ſinging to the harp in a theatrical habit. Sener 
riet-driv- and Burrhus had thought it adviſcable to indulge him from the 


os beginning in the former, in order to divert him from the latter, 
which they thought a more ſnameful and unmanly employment, | 
Thus a piece of ground in the Fatican was incloſed with a | 


wall, that he might there exert his dexterity in driving, with. 

out being expoſed to the view of a promiſcuous croud of ſpectz. 

tors; but now he was deſirous of being publicly ſeen, and even 

invited to the ſight the populace, who failed not to magnify him 
Ne imagined, that by bringing many others under the ſame infamy 
71. Ro- he ſhould leſſen his own, he introduced, as actors, into the 


mans 7 theatre, ſeveral noble Romans, deſcended from illuſtrious fami- 
gebaſe lies, but decayed and through indigence become venal. He 
_  themlilves likewiſe engaged with great rewards ſeveral Roman knights to 
non the undertake the acting of parts in public repreſentations. How: 


FHage. ever, that he might not yet debaſe himſelf in the commen 
5 theatre, he inſtituted a ſort of plays called juvenales, which 
were exhibited in private houſes or gardens, perſons of the firlt 
quality, nay, many who had borne the chief offices of the ſtate, 


acting in them, and degrading themſelves to imitate the port | 


and buffoonry of the Greek and Roman mimics, even in their 


moſt obſcene geſticulations. The contagion even reached lad | 
of the preat:ſt diſtinction, who, in imitation of the prince and | 
his court, had their ; ſſemblies and repreſentations too in | 
grove planted by Augu/?us, where booths were built, and in | 
them ſold whatever incited to ſenſuality and wantonneſs. Thu 
was even the outward appearance of virtue baniſhed the city, | 


and all manner of avowed lewdneſs, depravity, and diſſoluteneß 


introduced in its room, men and women being engaged in: 


_ contention to outvie each other in glaring vices and ſcenes of 


_ impurity. At length Nero could forbear no longer, but took | 
the harp, and mounted the. public ſtage, trying the ſtrings wit | 
much attention and care, and ſtudying his part. About hin | 

ſtood his companions and a cohort of the guards, with ma, 


m CET; c. 34. 


with encomiums and loud acclamations. As the empera | 


tzibunes | 
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tribunes and centurions, and Burrhus their commander, ſad on 
this infamous occaſion, but praiſing Nero while he grieved for 
him. At this time, he inrolled a body of Roman knights, intitled 
the knights of Auguſtus, young men diſtinguiſhed by the bloom 
of their years and ſtrength of body, but all profeſſed profligates. 
As the emperor ſpent whole days and nights in ſinging and 
playing upon the harp, the whole buſineſs of theſe knights was 
to commend his perſon and voice, to extol the beauty of both 
by names and epithets peculiar to the gods, and to ſing his airs | 
about the ſtreets”, . | 85 
THE next year, Nero entered upon his fourth conſulſhip, 
having Ca us Cornelius Lentulus for his collegue, and held that 
dignity for ſix months. This year he inſtituted, for the im- 
provement of wit and genius, conteſts of eloquence and poetry, 
with other games to be exhibited every fifth year; whence they 
were ſtyled guinquenn:al games. On this occaſion the players 
and pantomimes, who had often cauſed great animoſities, were 
recalled and reſtored to the ſtage. During theſe ſports a comet A comet 
appeared, which, according to the perſuaſion of the vulgar, Pe. 
always portended a change of princes ; hence, as if Nero had 
deen already depoſed, it became the topic of general inquiry, 
who ſhould be choſen to ſucceed him, and the name of Rubel- 
lins Plautus was on this occaſion in every one's mouth. He 
was, by his mother Fulia the daughter of Druſus, deſcended 
from the family of the Cz/ars, and had acquired great reputa- 
tion by the integrity of his life, and a ſtrict adherence, not- 
| withſtanding the general corruption, to the venerable inſtitu- 
| tions and ſevere manners of the primitive Romans. At the 
ſame time, as Nero was fitting at an entertainment at a place 
| | called Sublaqueum, on the banks of the Simbruine lake, a flaſh 
* of lightning darted upon the repaſt, ſcattered the diſhes, over- 
Z turned the table, and, while the emperor was drinking, ſtruck 
= the cup out of his hand. As this happened in the neighbour- 
d } 
n 
$ 


hood of Tibur, whence Plautus was originally ſprung by his 

father's ſide, the people believed, that he was appointed ane 
marked out by the gods to ſucceed Nero. All this alarmed Ne-o 
Nero, who thereupon wrote to ”lautus, that he would do well 4/..; med. 


0 to aſe thy peace and tranquillity of Rome, by withdrawing 1 

f to his poſteſſions in Aſa, where he might enjoy the bloom of U peh ius 
4 his life free from in. trigues of faction, fraughi with ambiguity eee N 
1 and danger. Upon this warning, I lautus, who had long ſince ,,,,,,,, 
* buried himſelf in retirement, ſhunning and dreading power, left Aſia. 
* Rome, and, with Antiſtia his wife and a few friends, haſtencd 

I | 7 Tacir. c. 15. | 
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to Afia. This year, Nero appointed Tigrancs (F) king of Ar- 
menta, Which the brave Corbulo had reduced, and beſtowed 
upon him a body of guards, viz. a thouland legionaries, three 


cohorts of confederates, and two wings of horſe, to ſupport 


pleted the reduction of Armenia, left that country, and with- 


be ſtate 
, affairs 
in Britain. 


him in maintaining his new realm. Corbulo, having thus com- 


drew into Syria, a province aſſigned him upon the death of 
Numidius Quadratus the late governor ®. In the cloſe of the 


year, Vibius Secundus, a Roman knight, was, upon the accu- 
| ſation of the Moors, condemned for extortion and expelled 


1, ita ly. | : | | | 
Tux following year, Cæſonius Pætus and Petronius Turpi- 


lianus being conſuls, the Romans ſuffered a dreadful laughter 


in Britain. A. Didius, who ſucceeded O/torius, as we hayg 
related above, did no more than juſt maintain what his prede- 
ceſſors had conquered. His ſucceſſor Yeranius, having only in 
ſome incurſions ravaged the territories of the Silures, was pre- 
vented by death from any further proſecution of the war. He 


was highly eſteemed in his life-time for the ſeverity of his man- 


ners; but in his laſt-will he betrayed a ſervile ambition and 


Suetonius 
Paulinus 
ſent into 
Britain. 


court to power: for after many expreſſions of flattery beſtowed | 
upon Nero, he added, that to his obedience he would have ſub- | 
jected all Britain, had he lived but two years longer. He was 

ſucceeded by Suetonius Paulinus, Corbulo's competitor in the 


ſcience of war, and univerſally eſteemed in all reſpects equal to 


that great commander. Paulinus therefore, hoping to reap a3 | 


much renown from the intire reduction of Britain, as Corbult 


had done from that of Armenia, bent his mind upon that enter 


priſe, though Vero had then, as we are told, ſome thoughts of 
withdrawing the Roman forces and abandoning the iſland, 


. Idem, c. 26. 


(F) Tigranes was grandſon, or rather great-grandſon to Arche. 


laus, formerly king of Cappadocia ; for he was the grandſon of 5 


Alexander, who was put to death by his own father Herod king of 


thirty ſixth of the chriſtian æra (42). Tacitus tells us, that as thus | 


Judæa, and of Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus. His father 1 
was likewiſe named Alexander. He was nephew to another 7:- 
granes, likewiſe king of Armenia, who was put to death under 


Tiberius, in the twenty - ſecond year of that prince's reign, and 


prince had paſſed many years at Rome in the quality of a hoſtage, 


k. 26. 


| his ſpirit was miſerably debaſed, even to a degree of abjectedneſs 
and ſervitude (43). e : | 


(42) Joſeph. antig. J. xvili. c. 7. (43) Tacit. annal. l. xiv. 
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During the firſt two years of his government, the Roman ge- 
neral commanded with no lefs ſucceſs than he had done formerly 
in Africa, ſubdued freſh nations, reduced with indefatigable 
pains ſeveral caſtles, and eſtabliſhed gariſons to keep in awe the 
countries which he had brought under ſubjection. Truſting to 
theſe gariſons, he left the country behind him expoſed to the 


enemy, and went to attack the iſland Mona, now Angleſey, 
which ſupplied the revolters with ſuccours, and was a common 


ce of retreat to the fugitives. He built a great number of 


doats with broad and flat bottoms, the eaſier to approach a ſhore 
full of ſhallows. Upon theſe the foot were wafted over, and 


the horſe followed, partly by fording, partly by ſwimming. On 
the oppoſite ſhore ſtood numerous bodies of men well armed, 


and amongſt them appeared troops of women, running, like 
furies, to and fro, diſmally clad in funeral apparel, with their 
hair flying about their ſhoulders, and torches in their hands. 

Round them were ſcen their prieſts, the Druids, uttering, with 


their hands lifted up to heaven, dreadful imprecations, and in- 


voking vengeance. The amazing novelty of the ſcene ſtruck 


the Roman ſoldiers with diſmay; they ſtood motionleſs with 
their bodies expoſed, like ſo many marks, to the darts of the 


enemy, till encouraged by the repeated exhortations of the ge- 

neral to ſhake off the ſcandalous terror inſpired by a band of 
. raving women and fanatic prieſts, they advanced the enſigns, jj, ee, 
put to the rout the diſorderly rabble, and drove them into the %, ;7,,4 
of Angle- 
gariſon was eſtabliſhed to bridle the vanquiſhed, and the groves, ſey. 
dedicated to their bloody ſuperſtitions, cut down; for in them 
they ſacrificed the captives taken in war, and conſulted their 
intrails, in order to diſcover the will of the gods “. = 


fies they had kindled. The iſland being thus eaſily reduced, a 


 WariLE Suetonius was thus employed, tidings were brought 
him of the ſudden revolt of the province, the occafion of which 
is thus related by Tacitus, who lived near thoſe times: Praſu- 


* Tdem, c. 29. & vit. Agr. c. 14. 
| X 2 and 
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 tagus, the late king of the Icenians, a prince renowned for his = of the 
opulence and grandeur, had by his laſt will left the emperor vl: of 
Join their with his own two daughters, hoping by that ſignal in- Brite 
ſtance of loyalty to ſecure his kingdom and family from all injury 
and violence. But this ſcheme produced a quite contrary effect; for, 
under colour of taking poſſeſſion of the emperor's new inheri- 
tance, the kingdom became a prey to thecenturions; the deceaſed 
prince's houſe was plundered by rapacious officers ; his wife Bo- 
adicia, or Peudicea, ignominiouſly violated with ſtripes ; his daugh- 
 tersdiſhonoured all the principal Icenians ſtripped of their he- 

Teditary poſſeſſions, and the relations of the late king kept in bonds 


rit ons. 
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and treated like ſlaves. Inraged by theſe indignities and dread- 
ing oppreſſions ſtill more ſevere, they took advantage of the ab- 
ſence of Paulinus, and began to deliberate about ſhaking off 
the voke, which they could no longer bear. In their private 


aſſemblies they ſtrove to inflime one another, by recounting 
their ſeveral grievances, exaggcrating the miſeries of bondage, 


Their grie- 
Dan. ( 4. 


“ 


( 
4 


CC 


( 


and heigntening the injuries they muſt expect, when reduced to 
a province. Our patience, ſaid they, avails us nothing, fur- 


ther than to encourage our tyrants to lay heavier burdens up- 


& on a p*:ple, who thus tamely bear any. To ſuch height is 
© cur oppietion grown, that nothing whatever is exempt from 
their varice, nothing from their luſt. They ſeize Our 
>ouſes, inſult our wives, force away our children, and ob- 
lige our youth to liſt; and to all this we tamely ſubmit, tho 
it be in our power to redeem ourſclves from ſuch contume- 


6» 
Ca 


ce 


«© arrived in the iſland appear, would the Britons but compute 


their own numbers ? It was from this conſideration that Ger- 
_ many threw off the yoke, tho' defended only by a river, and 


40 


© not, like this, by the ocean. Our country, our wives, our 


* parents and children, animate us to take arms, and behave 
cc 


like men; whereas our oppreſſors are only prompted by their 
ſordid avarice and brutal ſenſuality. Let us but imitate the 
b-avery of our forefathers, and not be diſmayed with the 
cc 
„ withdraw from the ifland, as their deified Julius did for- 
% merly.” With theſe and the like ſpeeches, they eaſily pre- 
vailed upon the Trinobantes, and ſeveral other nations, to join 


their forces, and attempt the recovery of their antient liberty, 


as the only means to redeem themſelves from the opprefſions 


they groaned under; for the Britons, even in thoſe days, cheat- 
fully coinplied, as Tacitus obſerves, with the impoſition of taxes 


and all duties enjoined by their governors, provided they te- 


ceived no illegal treatment. This they could not brook, not 
did the Romans, ſays the ſame hiſtorian, any further ſubdue 


them, than to bring them to obey juſt laws: they abhorred un- 


juſt encroachments, and would never ſubmit to be ſlaves 3. The 


Trinobantes were moreover animated to take arms by their im- 


placable hatred towards the vcterans lately planted in the colony 


of Camaledunum, who, encroaching upon the inhabitants, 


thruſt them out of their houſes, ſpoiled them of their heredi- 


tary lands, and, adding ſcorn to oppreſſion, treated them with 


the vile titles of captives and ſlaves. Another alarming grievance 
was a temple built and dedicated to the late emperor Claudius, 


4 Ter. annal. c. 31. & vit. Agr. c. 18. 16. 


which 


lious tyranny ; for what a ſmall force would all the ſoldiers 


* 6 0 I 


ifluz of an encounter or two, and we ſhall ſee theſe robbers. 
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d- which was a great eye-ſore to them, and looked upon by all as 
b- z badge and bulwark of eternal ſlavery. Beſides, the prieſts ap- 
ff inted to miniſter in the temple, under the cloak of religion, 
ite devoured the whole ſubſtance of the inhabitants, and reduced the 
ng moſt wealthy amongſt them to beggary. Neither did it appear 
e, an ardous undertaking to deſtroy a colony no- wiſe ſecured by 
to | fortifications; for the Ramans, not yet well acquainted with the 
i- | temper of the Britans, had conſulted only their accommodation 
p- ' andpleaſure. To theſe grizvances Dian Caſſius adds, that Ca- 
tis | tus Decianus, the imperial procurator, exe ciſed a tyranny no 
Im ls cruel over their ſubſtance and fortunes, than the governor 
dur did over their bodies and lives: and that Seneca, having with 
ob- fair promiſes inveigled the Britons to borrow vaſt ſums of him, 
ho' telling them, that for r-payment they ſhould take their own 
ne- time, all on a ſudden demandcd both principal and intereſt, 
iets which iniquitous demand reduced the injured Britons to deſpair“. 
ute | Thus provoked by the heavieſt ſufferings, and invited by the 
er. opportunity of the abſence of Paulinus, the [centans and Trins- 
and | bantes, the former inhabiting the preſent counties of Syfolk, 
our | Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, and the latter thoſe of 
have | Eſſex and Middleſex, and all thoſe who hatcd ſervitude, una- 
their nimouſly took arms under the conduct of Boudicea, a princeſs Thy riſe 
e of royal deſcent. Tacitus tells us, that the enſuing troubles ander the 
the were fr2told ſome time before by ſeveral ſigns and prodigics. conduct of 
ders | At Camalodunum the ſtatue of Victory fell down of itſelf with qucen Boy = 
for- her face turned towards the enemy; certain women, tranſ- dicea. 
pre- ported with prophetical fury, terrified the people with denun- 
join ciations of impending calamities; in the place, where the colony 
erty, aſſembled for the buſineſs of the public, was heard a tumultuous | 
ſons noiſe and the accent of ſtrangers; the theatre echoed with diſ- 
hear- mal howlings; in the river Thames dreadful appearances were 
taxes ſcen; the ocean appeared all dyed with blood; and at the de- 
y e- parture of the tide ſhapes of human bodies were left imprinted 
„ nor on the ſtrand. The veterans, in the colony, alarmed at theſe 
ubdue | © omens, ſent to Catus Decianus, procurator of the province, for 
d un- | Fuccours, Suetonius being then at a great diſtance; but he could 
The ſpare them only two hundred men, and thoſe not complete- 
ir im- armed; and in the colony itſolf was but a handful of ſoldiers. 
olony The veterans indeed were for ſecuring themſclves by a ditch 
itants, and paliſade againſt any ſudden aſſault, and removing out of 
jeredi- | tlie colony their women and old men but were divertcd from 
1 with | thcſe and all other meaſures tending to their ſafety by ſome Bri- 
evance — , un whoſe fidelity they repoſed too much confidence. So 
udius, at, while they were utterly unprepared, and as void of cir- 
5 ie bi. 2a, 
Which 25 | | 


cumſpection 
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cumſpection as if full peace had reigned, the Britons, to the 
number of an hundred and twenty thouſand fighting men, flew 
unanimouſly to arms, aſſailed on every ſide the ſoldiers diſperſed 


in the forts, and having ſtormed and ſacked the ſeveral gariſons, 


fell upon the colony itſelf as the ſeat and centre of public ſervitude, 


Great 
flaughter 
ef the 
Romans. 


| hated, upon the firſt notice of the revolt, fed, like a coward, 


Suetonius 
: marches 


againſt 
| them. | 


he defigned at firſt to ſettle his head quarters, and make thi 


H. aban- 


dons Lon- 


| don,which hoping by the loſs of one town to fave the whole province, wa | 


is taken 
and plun- 
dered. 


took it at the firſt aſſault, and after two days ſiege the temple, 
whither the Romans were retired in a body. The colony, with 
the temple, they razed, and put every Roman to the ſword, 
After this, upon intelligence that Petilius Cereals, commander 
of the ninth legion, was advancing to relieve his friends, they 


haſtened to meet him, routed his legion, and cut the infantry, 


all to a man, in pieces; but Cereals eſcaped with the horſe to 
the camp, and there defended himſelf in his intrenchments, 
Catus Decianus, the procurator, who had by his rapacious 
avarice driven the province into deſpair, and was univerf; 


over into Gaul *. 


Suctonius, upon the firſt notice of the revolt, left the iſland 


of Angliſey, and with undaunted bravery marched through the 


heart of the enemy's country quite to London, a city not bo- 
noured indeed with the title of colony, but full of Roman in- 
| habitants, and even then highly famed for the vaſt conſux 


of traders, and plenty of all commodities and proviſions. Here 


place the ſeat and centre of the war: but afterwards reflecting on 


the ſmai! number of his men, he reſolved to abandon it, and 


retire to ſome more advantageous poſt. This reſolution threw 
the inhabitants into the utmoſt conſternation ; but Suetoniut, 


not, by the tears and wailing of multitudes imploring his pro- 
tection, diverted from ordering the ſignal .for departure to be 
given, taking with him all thoſe who were able or willing to 
accompany him. He was no ſooner gone, than the enem) 
made themſelves maſters of the place, and maſſacred, without 
diſtinction of ſex or age, all who had ſtaid behind. The like 
Naughter befel the municipal or free city of Verulamium, nov 


St. Albans, and ſeveral other towns, in which ſeventy thouſand 


ſouls periſhed, all Romans, or the confederates of Rome. For 


the provoked Britons gave no quarter, and neither took, not 


ſold, nor exchanged priſoners, nor obſerved any other law of 


war, but killed, burnt, or crucified all who had the misfortune 
to fall into their hands, being more inflamed with a defire of te- 
venge, than of victory or booty. In ſhort, no kind of cruelt 
vas omitted, with which rage and victory could poſſibly inſpire 
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the hearts of an injured people. Suetonius, having in the mean 
time drawn together an army of about ten thouſand men, viz. 
the fourteenth legion, with the veterans of the twentieth, and 
auxiliaries from the various gariſons, reſolved without further de- 


lay to put the whole, as he was diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 


to the iſſue of a battle. With this view he choſe a place ac- 
ceſſible only by a narrow vale, and defended behind by a wood, 
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Suetonius 
reſolves to 


being well appriſed that the enemy would attack him only in 4, ve be 


front, and that in the open vale no ſtratagems or ambuſhes were 
to be dreaded. He drew up the legionaries in thick ranks, placing 


Britons 
battle. 


round them the light-armed faldiers, and the cavalry on each 


wing. The Britiſpb army, which was drawn up in great ſepa- 


rate bands, ſome of foot, ſome of horſe, appeared an immenſe 
multitude. They amounted, according to Dien Caſſius, to 


230,000 men, and, according to Tacitus, exhibited the greateſt 


multitude, that till then had been ſeen in arms, and withal, fo 


confident of victory, that they had brought their wives with 


them to be ſpectators of it from their waggons, which they had 


placed round the borders of the field. Boudicea, who had chiefly 
ſtirred up the Britons to this war, was carried about in a chariot 


with her two daughters fitting before her. As ſhe traverſed the Boudicea's 
held from nation to nation, ſhe declared to all, that though it {perch to 
was uſual for the Britons to war under the conduct of a woman, her army. 


yet upon this occaſion ſhe aſſumed not the authority of one de- 


ſcended from ſuch illuſtrious anceſtors, but appeared upon the 


ſane foot with one of the vulgar, ſeeking vengeance, not for 


the loſs of her kingdom, but for the extirpation of public liberty, 
forthe ſtripes inflicted upon her perſon, and the brutiſh affronts 


_ offered to her virgin daughters, ſince the Romans were arrived 


at ſuch a pitch of unbridled violence, that no age nor ſex could 


eſcape their fury and contamination: ſhe inlarged on the evils 
& tyranny and ſervitude, and concluded, that in the impending 


battle the Britons | muſt either remain utterly victorious, or 


terly periſh; that to do one of theſe was the firm purpoſe of 


her, who was a woman; for the men, they might, if they 


pleaſed, {till live, and be doomed to ſlavery. Suetonius though 
he confided in the bravery of his men, yet he failed not to join 
to it exhortations mixed With intreaties, that they would deſpiſe 
the ſayage clamours of the barbarians with all their impotent 


menaces, keep their ranks, and after having diſcharged their 


dart, cloſe in with the enemy, and purſue the ſlaughter with 


their ſpears and ſwords, without any thought of the ſpoil, as 


well knowing, that aſter victory all muſt fall to their ſhare. 'The 
__ Eneral's ſpeech was followed by ſuch ardor in his men, long 
murcd to all the arts and events of battles, that Suctonius, nut 


wMting of the iſſue, gave the ſignal for the onſet. The le- 


gion 
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unexpected death of Boudicea u. The Roman army, after a ge- 
neral review, kept the field under tents, to put an end tothe | 
war. Their forces were moreover increaſed by Nero, whoor- | 


The Bri- 


tons 


| theug H A 


Fici. 4 
| c ithfa- 


mine, cn- and being at variance with Suetonius, obſtructed the public go 
. 1 in 
a) ms. 


no quarter, but put all to the ſword, not ſparing even the lives 


morſe for having defrauded his own of equal honour, and df. | 
obeyed, contrary to the laws of military duty, the orders of hs | 
general, ran himſelf through with his ſword :.. Dien Caſſius di- 
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gion kept their ground immoveable, ſheltering themſelves within 
the ſtraights of the place, til] the enemy, advancing within ar. 


row-ſhot, had ſpent all their darts: upon this advantage they | 


ruſhed out upon them all at once in the form of a wedge, and 
being ſupported by the cavalry and auxiliaries, overthrew all 
who ſtood next to them: hereupon the reſt turned their backs 
and fled, but found it difficult to eſcape, the incloſure, made 
their own carriages, obſtructing their retreat. The Romans gave 


of women, nay they pierced with their darts the very beaſts of 
burden, which helped to ſwell the mighty heaps of the dead: for 


we are told, that of the Britons were lain near eighty thouſand; | 


whereas the Romans loſt only four hundred men. Boudicea, 
reſolved not to outlive that fatal day, is ſaid by ſome to have ended 


her life by poiſon; but others write, that ſhe died a few days after | 
the battle of a natural death. Poenius Poſthumius, prefect of | 
the camp to the ſecond legion, upon tidings of the exploitsand | 


ſuccefs of the fourteenth and twentieth legions ſtruck with re- 


fers from Tacitus, whom we have followed in his account of 


this battle; for he tells us, that the victory continued long doult· 


ful, that the Britons, though only a diſorderly rabbole, led on hy 


a woman, fto2d their ground againſt the embattled legions with 
great intrepidity, and would have tried the fortune of a ſecond 


battle, had they not in the mean time been diſheartened by the 


dered two thoufand legionaries, eight cohorts of auxiliaries, and 
a thouſand horſe, to paſs from Germany over into Britain. N 


their arrival the ninth legion was recruited, and thereupon the | 
auxiliaries ſent into different parts to deſtroy with fire and ſword | 
ſuch nations as continued in arms, or appeared ſuſpicious. But | 
nothing afflicted the unhappy Britons ſo much as famine; for 1 
their hands being employed in the war, they had utterly negledtd 
to cultivate and ſow the ground, r-ckoning upon the ſtores and | 


proviſions of the Romans as their own. However, they contl- | 


contin 
mus * 


clinations to peace from the behaviour of Falins Claſſciau 
who ſucceeding Catus Decianus as procurator of the provineæ. 


- nued (HI! in arms, and became daily more back ward in their n- | 


© Tacir. e. 35, 37. Dio. p,701;--.* Dro. this 
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would be ſent, who, free from the arrogance of a conqueror 
and unacquainted with the preceding conduct of the enemy, 
would treat ſuch as ſubmitted with more gentleneſs and mercy. 
And truly Suetonius, as Tacitus obſerves, though in other reſ- 
pets a ſignal commander, yet treated ſuch as ſurrendered them- 
ſelves in a very imperious manner, as one who likewiſe avenged 
his private injuries. At the ſame time, Claſſicianus wrote to 
Rome, that there would be no end of war and bloodſhed, un- 
leſs Suetonius was removed, aſcribing all the diſaſters to his ill 
conduct, and the happy ſiicceſs to the auſpicious fortune of the © 
republic. Hereupon Polycletus, one of the emperor's freedmen, polycletus 
was diſpatched tovinſpect the ſtate of Britain, Nero conceiving ſent into 
great hopes, that by the authority of his domeſtic, not only a Britain. 
reconciliation would be brought about between the governor and 
procurator, but the minds of the diſcontented Britons would be 
calmed, and inclined to peace. Polycletus was not backward to 
ume the employment, but immediately ſet out with ſuch an 
| immenſe train, that he was a burden, as Tacitus tells us, even 
| to the wealthy nations of Italy and Gaul, through which he _. 
| paſſed: thence he croſſed the channel, and travelled in Britain 
with ſuch awful ſtate and attendance, as ſtruck even the Roman 
ſoldiers, accuſtomed to the grandeur of Rome, with amaze- 
ment. But to the Britons, among whom reigned popular li- 
berty, he proved an object of deriſion; as they were utter 
rangers to the power of the imperial freedmen, they were 
amazed, that a victorious general and army, who had fought 
ſuch battles, ſhould obey a manumiſed ſlave; his authority was 
| tkerefore of no weight with men, who, being brought up in 
the noble principles of liberty, ſcorned to pay any deference or 
reſpect to ſuch ſons of earth, however diſtinguiſhed and exalted 
by the favours of a court. Hereupon Polycletus, finding the 
| Britons were not to be dazzled with outward appearances, re- 
turned to Rome, where he repreſented to the emperor the tranſ- 
actions and conduct of Suetonius in ſo favourable a light, that 
he was continued in the government. However, having ſome 
time after loſt a few gallies on the ſhore with the men who rowed 
them, as if this accident had been a proof, that the war fill 
= continued, he was ordered to reſign the government to Petro- Suetonius 
1 mus Turpilianus, who had juſt ended his conſulſhip. As this recalled. 
de governor neither provoked the B-:tons by any act of hoſ- 
_ tlity, nor was provoked by them, he beſtowed on this cowardly 
mation the ſpecious name of peace. This tranquillity continued 


G 


* 
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Ln | Ul the time of Veſpaſian, the governors, who ſucceeded Tur- 
Fins, following his example, and carefully avoiding to give 
| ay juſt cauſe of complaint to the Britons; nay, they did not 

„ d attempt to recover the iſland of Angleſey, which about this 
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time ſhook off the yoke . We ſhall reſume the detail of the 


Britiſh affairs in the hiſtory of the above-mentioned emperor's 
reign, when we ſhall ſee the Britons enter the liſts with noble 
armies ſent againſt them from Gaul and Italy, and conducted by 
generals of great renown. | 5 | 

Dux theſe tranſactions in Britain, ſeveral perſons of great 
diſtinction at Rome were either degraded or baniſhed for forging 
a will. Among theſe was Antonius Primus, of whom we ſhall 
have frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the reign of Veſpaſian and 
Aſinius 1E deſcended of an illuſtrious family, being the 
great grandſon of the celebrated A/inius Pollio, and himſelf 
without any other blemiſh in his conduct and manners, fave 


that he believed poverty to be the greateſt of evils. The illu. 
trious memory of his anceſtors, and the intreaties of the em- 


peror, procured him an exemption from the puniſhment due to 


his crime. With the others privy to theſe deteſtable practioa 


was condemned and interdicted Italy one Valerius Ponticus, 2 


pleader or lawyer, for endeavouring to ſave the criminals by the 


quibbles of the law; and it was decreed, that whoever ſhould 


The 2 Ver- 
wor of 
Rome 
_ murdered 
by one 7 
his ſlaves, 


take a fee for ſuch vile employment, ſhould ſuffer the ſame pu- 
niſhment as one publicly condemned for calumny. Not low | 
after the death of Pedanius Secundus, governor of Rome, mu- 
dered by a ſlave of his own, occaſioned no ſmall diſturbances in 
the city. According to the antient laws of Rome, all the flaves | 
who lived under the fame roof, were to be involved in the fame |} 


penalty with the criminal; but ſuch was on this occaſion the 
uproar of the populace, zealous to fave ſo many innocent lives, 
that it proceeded even to ſedition. The ſenate too was rent into 
parties, ſome rejecting with great warmth ſuch exceſſive rigor, 


while others voted againſt any innovation. After a long and 


for the undoubted innocence of moſt, they ſhould be all con- 


four hundred, the populace flocked tumultuouſly together to pre- | 
vent the execution of ſo many innocent perſons. But Nero e- 


+ A. 
All bis 
Have, are 

executed. 


warm debate, it was carried, that, without compaſſion for the 
number of ſlaves, for the age of ſome, for the ſex of others, 


demned to death and executed. As they were no fewer than 


primanded them by an edict, and with lines of ſoldiers ſecured 


the way, thro* which they were led to the place of execution. | 
Cingoenius Varro moved, that the freedmen too, who abode un- 


der the ſame roof, ſhould be for ever expelled Italy; but Neri 


oppoſed that motion, urging, that ſince the rigor of the antient | 
cuſtom had not been ſoftened by mercy, it ought not to be 


heightened by cruelty *. 


» Tacir. e. 33, 39. & vit. Aor. 16, 17.  SVET. c. 18. Dio. 


P. 702. Tcrr. c. 42— 24. 
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Tur following year, P. Marius and L. Aſinius were con- 


| culs; but reſigned the faſces, according to Onuphrius, Golt- 


zius, and others, in the month of July to Trebellius Maximus 
and Seneca. A decree in the digeſts, dated the 25th of Augu/t, 


| ſeems to favour this opinion. However, ſome writers, and 
among the reſt Auſonius, maintain, that Seneca never attained 
the dignity of conſul, During the adminiſtration of theſe con- Antillius 
ſuls, the prætor Anti/tius, having compoſed a poem full of <urires a 


contumelious invectives againſt the prince, and read it to a nu- 


merous aſſembly at a banquet in the houſe of Oftorius Scapula, 


| was arraigned upon the law of majeſty by Cofſutianus Capito, * 
z law, which after long diſuſe was upon this occaſion firſt re- 
 yived. Ofterius declared before the ſenate, when he was called 


2 tire 
againſt 
Nero. 


upon to give his evidence, that he knew nothing of the imputed 


crime; but the contrary teſtimony of the other witneſſes being 


credited, Julius Marullus, conſul ele, voted, that the ac- 


cuſed ſhould be diveſted of his pretcrſhip and put to death. 
But Thraſea Petus, after high encomiums upon Nero, and 


The genes 


many bitter inveAives againſt Antiſtius, argued, that fince 79s free- 
under ſuch an excellent prince the ſenate was in its deciſions in- 4% of 


fluenced by no biaſs or compulſion, and halters and executioners 


| were long ſince baniſhed, the only puniſhment they could in- 
kf}, without bringing themſelves under the imputation of 
| cruelty, and the times under that of infamy, was, to confiſcate 


Thraſea 
Pætus. 


the eſtate of the criminal, and confine him to a ſolitary iſland. 


ſo that they all went readily into his motion, except a ſmall 
number of abandoned flatterers, among whom was the famous 
ſycophant Vitellius. The conſuls, however, before they gave 


Ide generous freedom of Thraſca animated the other ſenators, 


the leaſt ſanction to the decree, thought it adviſeable to acquaint 


the emperor with their unanimity, who, after having long 


irupgled between ſhame and reſentment, at laſt anſwered, that 


 lince Antiſtius had, without any provocation, uttered ſo many 


black invectives againſt the prince, it was the duty of the ſenate 


do decree a puniſhment ſuitable to the crime. However, as he 
would certainly have oppoſed any rigorous ſentence, ſo he would 
now by no means defeat their mercy ; they might therefore 


determine as they thought beſt, nay, from him they had full 


leave to diſcharge the criminal. From this anſwer it plainly 


appeared, that the emperor was piqued ; but, notwithſtanding 


his diſpleaſure, neither Thraſea nor the others departed from 


the ſenate, and making traffic of the prince's fayour by ſelling 
the great offices of the ſtate. His writings being doomed to the 


INCS, were, as Tacitus obſerves, univerſally ſought and read, 


+ 24 EE while 


1 


| the meaſures which they had approved. At the ſame time, ;; only ba- 
Fabricius Veiento was expelled Italy for writing a ſatire againſt ned, 
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while it was difficult to find them, and dangerous to keep them; 
but when every one was free to poſſeſs and peruſe them, 

ſunk into contempt and oblivion . This year died, to the 
unſpeakable grief of all good men, the celebrated Burrbus, 
one of the chief friends and ſupports of the public; but whether 
by poiſon or a diſeaſe, is not certainly known: the latter was 


_ imagined, becauſe a ſwelling in his throat gradually increaſed, til 


by a total ſtoppage of reſpiration he died ſuffocated. Suetonius* 


and Dion Caſſius* tell us, that Nero, having promiſed him a 


remedy againſt his diſtemper, ſent him a venomous medicine, 


This, ſays Tacitus, was aſſerted by many; and it was likewiſe 
a common report, that Burrhus, being well appriſed of it, 


when the prince came to viſit him, turned his face another way, 


and to his repeated inquiries about his health, returned no other 


anſwer than this, I am well. The loſs of ſo great and worthy 
a man was long regretted in Rome, as well from the memory 
of his own virtues, as from the different character of his joint 
ſucceſſors; for Nero appointed two captains of the prætotim 


guards, Fenius Rufus and Sofonius Tigellinus. The forma | 


was a man of great integrity, but indolent, and an utter e 
to all trouble; the other infamous for lewdneſs, cruelty, ava 
rice, and all the moſt flagrant iniquities z but in high favour 
with Nero, and by him aflumed into power from a fellowſhy | 


in all his ſecret debauches and revels b. 


Ap now, one of the champions of virtue being removed, 


the many wicked and evil counſellors, who abounded in the 
_ emperor's court, attacked the other, viz. Seneca, with many 


criminal imputations; namely, that he had already accumulated 
wealth far above the condition of a citizen, and was infſatiably 
accumulating more; that ſuch was the magnificence of his ga- 
dens, ſuch the ſplendor of his ſeats, that in theſe inſtances df 
grandeur he excelled even the emperor ; that he was labouring 
to attach to his own perſon the veneration of the Roman people; 


that he diſparaged his ſkill in managing horſes, turned his voice 


into mockery whenever he ſung, and to himſelf alone arrogated 


H. begs 
leave to 
retire. 


the praiſe and perfection of eloquence : they added, that Nerv 
was no longer a child, and therefore ought now to begin to 


| reign, to diſmiſs his pedagogue, and to be governed by more 
famous tutors, his glorious anceſtors. Seneca was not unap- 
priſed of the efforts of his enemies, and therefore finding the 


emperor had withdrawn his uſual affability, and ſhewed himſelf 


daily more and more reſerved towards him, he begged an au- I 
dience ; and having obtained it, he beſought the emperor to 


ldem, c. 48— 50. ; * Sukr. c. 35. P10. I. lx. p. 706. 
d'Tacir, e. 52. os | | 


the dread of my cruelty. But ſu 


Axice; that he ſhould be ſure to ſhun a cowardly death; that 
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give him leave to retire, and apply himſelf wholly to the culti- 
vation of his mind and the ſtudy of philoſophy, intreating him 
at the ſame time to accept of his immenſe wealth, his ſtately 
ſeats and gardens, his ample poſſeſſions, &c. which were too 


adminiſtered freſh fuel to the raging envy of his enemies. Nero 


173 


great rewards for the ſmall ſervice he had rendered him, and 


replied, that he {till ſtood in great need of the wiſe rules, whol- 


ſome counſels, and uſeful precepts, with which he had cheriſhed 


| his infancy and youth, and therefore could not by any means 


grant him his requeſt. As to your gardens, ſcats, and wealth, 


Nero; 


de ſaid he, there are many favourites, no-wiſe equal to you in 4,c:1:ful 
« worthy accompliſhments, diſtinguiſhed with larger poſſeſ- ch te 
te ſions. I bluſh to quote freedmen, who are eſteemed more him. 


« wealthy than you; and am aſhamed, that one, who is dear 
« to me above all others, does not yet ſurpaſs all others in for- 


« tune. If you forſake your prince, and to him ſurrender 


« your wealth, the treaſure returned will be aſcribed, not to 


« your moderation, but my rapaciouſneſs, and your retreat to 


ppoſe this difintereſtedneſs 
« of yours, this contempt of riches, be generally applauded, 


« yet ſurely it will refte&t no honour upon a wiſe man to ſeek 
„ glory from a proceeding, which muſt unavoidably bring in- 
„ famy upon his friend.” To theſe words he added kiſſes and 


embraces, ſwearing ſeveral times in a moſt ſolemn manner, 


that he would rather periſh himſ-lf a thouſand times, than ſuffer 
him to be any-ways injured. Seneca returned him thanks for 


He avoid 


dis kindneſs and generoſity; but nevertheleſs altered his former che court. 
conguct, received few viſits at home, avoided any train of at- 


tendance abroad, and appeared ſeldom in public, as if he were 


| confined to his houſe by ill bealth, or the ſtudy of philoſophy. 


The retreat of Seneca doubled the authority of Tigellinus, who 
diving curiouſly into the ſecret fears of the prince, and finding, 
that he chiefly dreaded Plautus and Sylla, the one removed 
lately into the eaſt, the other into Gaul, perſuaded him to put 


them both to death, hoping to bear a till greater ſway with the 


emperor, by thus ſeeming to conſult his defence and ſecurity. 
Hlla was diſpatched while he was at table, without any appre- 
henſion of danger, by aſſaſſins, who in ſix days arrived expreſs 
at Marſeilles, to which city he had been confined. When his 


tence awarded againſt Plautus was not ſo ſucceſsfully concealed. 
aus Antiſtius, his father-in-law, receiving private notice of 


Sylla par 


to death. 


dead was preſented to Nero, its untimely hoarineſs is ſaid to 
| Have moved him to unbecoming jeſts and deriſion. The ſen- 


it, diſpatched to him a freedman of his own, who, outſailing 


the fatal centurion, brought him from his maſter the following 


he 
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he had yet leiſure to eſcape, and could not fail of finding com- 
paſſion from all worthy and generous men ; that if he had once 


repulſed the ſixty ſoldiers, for ſo many were ſent to diſpatch 


him, he might then, while the tidings were tranſmitting to 
Nero, proſecute many ſchemes, and lay the foundation of a 


war; at leaſt he had nothing more dreadful to ſuffer after q 


brave reſiſtance, than what he muſt ſuffer by a cowardly ac. 
quiefcence. But Plautus, not moved by theſe conſiderations, 


choſe rather to die, than to preſerve his life by kindling a civil 


war (G); ſo that the aſſaſſins, finding him quite unprepared 
for any reſiſtance, murdered him in the middle of the day be- 
fore Pelago the eunuch, who was by Nero ſet over the centu- 
rion and his band. When the head of the ſlain was carried to 
Rome, and ſhewn to the emperor, I knew not before, ſaid he, 


by way of raillery, that Rubellius had /o great a noſe. Then 


Nero a- 
Tits Pop- 


| Pæa. | 


turning to the confidents of his debauches, What can prevent 


me now, cried he, from inſtantly ſolemnizing my nuptials with 
Poppæa, a ſolemnity hitherto deferred through fear of ſuch 
men as this? Afterwards he wrote letters to the ſenate, in 


which he inveighed with great bitterneſs againſt Sylla and Play- 


tut, but took no notice of their death. However, the ſenate, 
well appriſed of what had happened, decreed proceſſions, :-. 
pointed thanks to be publicly returned to the gods, and degrad- 

ed Sylla and Plautus from the dignity of ſenators. Nero, per- 
ceiving from the decree of the ſenate that his moſt flagrant ink 


quities paſſed for commendable actions, divorced Octavia with | 5 
out further delay, alledging that ſhe was barren (H); and E 


(He was perhaps chiefly influenced, ſays 7 acitus, by tender- 
neſ- lor his wife and children, whom he imagined the prince would 


treat with more mildneſs, were he not incenſed by any inſurrection 


in her conduct, of an unblemiſhed character, Ec. but ſtill an eye- © 
| fore to him from the affection which the people ſhewed her; hence | 


or alarms. Some write, that the advices he received from his 
father-in-law were of a quite different nature, importing, that hs 
life was in no danger. Others tell us, that two philoſopher, 
Ceranus a Greek and Muſonius a Tuſcan, encouraged him to wait for 
death with unſhaken intrepidity, fince it would deliver him from 
life ſubject to eternal anxieties and fears „ 

(H) Ogavia was, as No himſelf owned, an eaſy wife, modeſt 


he would have divorced her ſoon after the death of her father Clau- 
_ dius, had not Burrhus oppoſed his deſign, telling him freely, that 
if he parted with Octavia, he muſt likewiſe part with what ſhe had 


brought him, the empire (44). He ſeldom admitted her to his bed... 


anſwering his friends, who blamed him for thus negleCting a woman 


(44) Dio. J. Ixii. p. 706. ; 
| | a 
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ried Poppaa, who, to prevent his ever being reconciled to his 
former wife, ſuborned one of Octavia's domeſtics to accuſe her, 
of a criminal amour with a flave, named Eucerus, a native of Alex- 
andria, and one who was famous for playing upon the flute. The 
maids of Octavia were all examined upon the rack, and, though 
ſome, overcome by the exquiſite pain of the torture, favoured 
the forgery, yet moſt of them maintained, and with great firm- 
neſs vindicated, the unſpotted character of their lady (I). How- 


ever, ſhe was firſt removed from the palace, and afterwards ba- 
niſhed into Campania, where a guard of foldiers was placed over 

der. But as the populace openly complained of this cruel treat- 

- ment, Nero dreading the reſentment of the provoked multitude, | 
recalled her ſoon after to the infinite ſatisfaction of the Raman peo- The affec- | 
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ple, who in tranſports of joy crouded to the temples with thankſ- 770» of the 
giving, overthrew the ſtatues of Poppea, crowned with flowers people to 
thoſe of Otavia, and carrying her images, as it were, in tri- Oclavia. 


umph, placed them in the great forum and in the ſeveral temples. 


Hereupon Poppæa, fearing Nero might change his mind, and, 


d gratify the populace, recal Octavia to his bed, prevailed up- 
en him, by a ſpeech artfully framed to produce both terror and 
vrath, to reſolve upon the ruin of the innocent Octavia. As 
_ thefiction of the unhappy princeſs's intrigue with Eucerus had 
been quite defeated by the teſtimony of her maids upon the rack, 
tit was agreed to procure ſome one, who ſhould own himſelf. 


ty with her, and againſt whom might be alſo feigned a plau- 


of her merit, that the jewels, ornaments, and title of empreſs were 
1 uffcient for her. Suetonius tells us, that he often attempted to 
FO RE a 
II) While Tigellinus was earneſtly prefling OZavia's maids upon 
-- Ws rack to deliver themſelves from their torments, by owning their 
lady's guilt, one of them, by name Pythias, returned him this an- 


Wer; Caſtiora ſunt muliebria Octaviæ, quam es tuum. 


i Set. e 35. 


| ible charge of meditating a revolution in the ſtate. Anicetus, 
' Who had murdered Agrippina, was judged a proper man for 
his vile purpoſe. To him therefore Nero addreſſed himſelſ, 
| and what by promiſes, what by menaces, induced him to ac- 
knowledge that he had maintained a criminal converſation with 
Ocavia; which he had no ſooner done, than Nero iflued an 
edit, declaring, that Octavia, in hopes of engaging the fleet 
ln herconſpiracy, had corrupted Anicetus the admiral: and for- 
getting that he had juſt before accuſed her of barrenneſs, he 
added, that ſhe had concealed her ſecret luſts, and always de- 
feated her pregnancy by abortion, and that theſe her crimes 


e Were 
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She it ba- were by him fully detected. Hereupon the unfortunate princeſy 


_ #1/bed, and was baniſhed to the iſland of Pandataria, and after a few days 


ter- doomed to die. Thoſe who were charged with the execution 


wards of this cruel and unjuſt ſentence, having tied her down with 
ardered. bonds, opened all the veins of her body; but as her blood was 


chilled through fear and iſſued lowly, they haſtened her doom, 


buy ſtifling her in the ſteam of a boiling bath. After her death 


| Her head was cut off by a centurion, and carried to Rome, that 
Poppra might have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it, and diverting = 
herſelf with fo tragical a ſpectacle. Tacitus obſerves, that no- 
thing ever filled the hearts of the people with more affecting 


compaſſion, than the cruel ſufferings and untimely end of this 
innocent princeſs, inhumanly maſſacred in the twenty-ſecond 
year of her age, under the imputation of a crime more barba- 


| rous and piercing than death itſelf, without having ever taſted 


any ſhare of happineſs or delight. But the ſenate, at this time 
under the emperors, an aſſembly of mean-ſpirited wretches, in- 
tirely devoted to corruption and ſervitude, for this execution, as 
for ſome notable deliverance, pompouſly decreed gifts and ob- 

| Itionsto the gods. Such was the debaſement of the once great 
and venerable Roman ſenate. Fear had ſtopped their mouths, 
or opened them only to the moſt ſcandalous ſtrains of flattery. 
Our hiſtorian obſerves, here to their eternal infamy, that s 


often as any cruel ſentence was pronounced by the prince, 3 | 
often as murders or baniſhments were by him commanded, ſo | 
often were acknowledgments and thankſgivings, by the autho- | 
rity of the ſenate, paid to the deities :. Octavia had been ho- | 
noured, as appears from ſome medals 4, with the title of Au- 


guſta. Nero killed himſelf fix years after on the ſame day, if 
Suetonius is to be credited, on which Octavia was by his orders 


aſſaſſinated e, that is, on the eleventh of June. Anicetus, w 
one convicted by his own confeſſion, was baniſhed into Sard- | 
nia, Where he lived in great plenty, and died at length by courſe | 
of nature. This year died Doryphorus, Pallas, and Romanus, 


| Pallazdia, 
all three imperial freedmen of great nate, and believed to have 
been poiſoned by Nero's orders; D#;phorus, becauſe he en- 
deavoured to thwart the marriage with Poppza ; Pallas, be- 
cauſe he lived too long, and prevented the prince from enjoy- 


ing his immenſe. wealth; and Romanus, becauſe he brought a 
charge of treaſon againſt Seneca, which the accuſed retorted : 


——__w co 5 
Tux following year, when L. Virginius Rufus and C. Mem- 
mius Regulus were conſuls, the city of Pompeii, which took 


© Tacir. c bo-—63. d SpanH.p. 619. © SUET.C. 57: 
I DTAGIT © 6-. Dio. b: bi. p.707-v6T: 6:35; 
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Cup. 


its name hol Pompey the Great, was in a great meaſure over- 


turncd by an earthquake, which highly damaged many other 
cities of Campania. That province had been alarmed before b 


frequent ſhocks; but this, which happened on the fifth of Fe- 


truary, was ſo dreadtul, that great numbers of the inhabitants 
abandoned their native country, and ſettled elſewhere, through 
fear of being one day ſwal lowed up by the earth, a misfortunz, 
which fifteen years after, that is, in the firſt year of the reign of 
Titus and ſeventy-ninth of the chriſtian æra, befel thoſe who 
remained, and likewiſe the inhabitants of Herculunum or Her- 
culaneum, as we ſhall relate in its proper place. This yeir Pop- 
za was delivered of a daughter, which filled Nero with un- 
ſpeakable joy : ſhe was honoured with the name of /ug»/ta, 
and upon Poppæa was conferred the ſame title. The ſenate had 


| before made public vows for her happy delivery, and now many 


more were added, and the whole amply fulfilled , days for 


Poppxa 7s 
li. wered 
of a duug h- 


64 { 


K. 


ſolemn proceſſions were appointed, a temple was decreed to Fe- 


cundity, golden images of the Fortunes at Antium, where the 
child was born, were ordered to be made and pl.ced in the 
But ſhort-lived was the 
for within four months the infant di-d, which gave 
occaſion to new fallies of flattery, fince ſhe was p'aced among 
the gods, and divine worſhip with a prieft, altars, and ſacrifices 
were voted to her. As for the emperor, as he had rejoiced, ſo 
he grieved beyond all meaſures. Lo allay his grief, he a En 
dited various ſhows, among the reſt 4 combat of gladiators, in 
which four hundre 4 ſenators, fix hundred kn ights, 11 85 What 
Was a ſight altoge ther new, Many ladies of great diſtinclion en- 
tered the liits, and infam oaully contain aated themſclves and fa- 
milies, to uſe the expreſſion of Tacitus, by appearing among 
the common gladiators. In one of theſe ſhows a knight, of 


illuſtrious quality, rid full ſpeed down a ſteep deſcent upon an 


elephant; another perſonated Icarus, but in attempting to fly, 


8 narors;.. 


Ki 


ind dies 
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(utter thr 
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among 5 


the -pladia- 
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fell down ſo near the emperor, that he was beſprinkled with his 


blood. A comedy was alſo ated, compoſed by Afranius, and 


intitled incendium, or the borne, in which a houſe richly fur 
nit1:d was ſet on fire, and permiſſion granted to the actors to 


During theſe ſhows, he did not, like other cmperors, 
ſcatter money among the populace, but tickets for vaſt ſums, 


for fine houſcs, gardens, and eſtates, which he faithfully con- 


igned to thoſe who produced the ſaid tickets. For he believed, N 8 | 
& Suctonius ob blerves, that all the pleaſure and advantage of prodiy a- 


nches conſiſted in profuſion and prodigalitv, reckoned thoſe 
od and mean-ſ; piuited, who kept any account of their ex- 


8 — 
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pences, and cried up ſuch as ſquandered away and conſumed 


their fortunes. Hence he never mentioned his uncle Caligula, 


but with the higheſt elogiums, becauſe in leſs than a year's time : | 


he had conſumed, beſides his ordinary revenues, the vaſt ſums 
(cightcen millions of our money), which Tiberius had left 
him d. | | | 


Ix the next conſulſhip of Caius Lecanius Baſſus and M. Li- 


cinius Craſſus Frugi, Nero becoming every day more tranſport- 
cd with a paſſion for ſinging and playing on the public ſtage, for 
he had hitherto exerted his ſkill only in the aſſemblies called 
Juvenalia, which were reſtrained to particular houſes and gar- 
dens, and not daring to begin at Rome, reſolved to repair to 
Naples to make his fe eſſay and appearance there, and from 


thence paſs over into Greece, and contend for the prize in mu- 


fic at the Olympic games. Accordingly, he ſet out from Rome 
with his uſual attendance and equipage, that is, with a thouſand 


| Chariots, his horſes and mules all ſhod with filver, his grooms 


and muletiers clad in the richeſt cloth of Canuftrm, and attended 
by a band of prætorian guards and a body of African horſe, moſt 
pompoully attired. Soon after his arrival at Naples, he mounted 
the ſtage, and ſang for ſeveral days together to an immenſe 


multitude, all the rabble of Naples, and incredible number 
flocking from the neighbouring cities and colonies, to ſuch an 
extraordinary ſpectacle, an emperor ſinging on the public ſtage. | 


In this exerciſe he paſſed his whole time at Naples, repairing to + 


the theatre in the morning, and continuing there till night, 


allowing himſelf now and then a ſmall reſpite to take breath and | 


refreſh himſelf, which he did publicly in the preſence of the 
multitude, telling them, that when he had waſhed his throat, 


he would entertain them with a finer air than any they had yet 


while he was ſinging, ſhaken all on a ſudden with a violent 


heard. Woe are told, that though the theatre was one day, 


earthquake and in great danger of falling, yet he would not 


give over till he had ended his ſong. When he had done, he 


gave the numerous audience leave to retire; and the theatre, 4 
ſoon as it was empty, fell to the ground. This accident Ner- 


looked upon as a providential event, betokening the immediate 

protection of his guardian deities, and celebrated the benignit? j 
of the gods in ſongs of thankſgiving compoſed by himſelf. B- 
ing much delighted with the praiſes which ſome Alexandria, 
lately arrived at Naples, beſtowed on his heavenly and augut | 
voice, he ſent for more of them over in great haſte, and ws 


ever after attended by ſome of them on the ſtage, richly attired 


with a ring of great value on their left hand: as they were dt * 


oy 4 - 
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the moſt part youths, he appointed them governors to take care 

of their education, and allowed them an annual penſion of four 

hundred thouſand ſeſterces l. The emperor left Naples with a 

deſign to pas over into Greece, and diſplay his abilities there. 

In his rout to the Adriatic, he reſted a while at Beneventum, 

where by Vatinius was exhibited a pompous ſhow of gladiators. 
Vatinius was one of the moſt baneful monſters that haunted the 77; ;; ca- 
court, originally bred in a cobler's ſtall, hideous and diſtorted in tertained 


his perſon, at firſt taken to court as a buffoon, and afterwards at Bene- 


by calumny, by lying accuſations againſt every worthy man, ventum &y 
and a ſarcaſtical turn, raiſed to ſuch a height, that in wealth, and Watinius 
favour, and in power to do miſchief, he ſurpaſſed all the other “9 © 


' miniſters of iniquity in Nero's court * (K). During the ſolem- ſhow of 


nity of theſe ſports, Nero forbore not acts of tyranny and blood, iert. 


but forced Torquatus Silanus, the great-grandſon of Auguſtus, 
to die, for no other crime, but becauſe he lived with greater 


ſplendor and magnificence than became a private perſon, and 
therefore was ſuppoſed to aſpire at the ſovereign power. Ter- 
gquatus opened the veins of both his arms and bled to death. Af- 
ter this Nero, for reaſons that were not known, put off his 
voyage to Greece and returned to Rome, with a deſign to ſhew 


himſelf to the provinces. of the eaſt, eſpecially to Egypt, which 


project he declared by a public edict, and then went to pay his 
oblations for the ſucceſs of that journey to the ſeveral deities in 
tde city. But as he entered the temple of Veſla, he was ſeized 
with a ſudden dread, which ſhook him in every joint, and is 


afc:ibed by ſome writers to the awful aſpect of the goddeſs, by 


others to the remembrance of his enormous crimes, with whic 
he was ſo eternally haunted, that he was never a moment free 
from pangs and agonies. Be that as it will, he dropped his pro- IV hy he 


ject, giving out, that he could not prevail upon himſelf to de- drt his 
prive the Roman citizens for ſo long a time of the joyful fight of % u of 
their prince. This declaration was pleaſing to the populace, % g 1 
from their inclination to diverſions, which by his refidence at *2%P*- 


i Sor. c. 20. Tacir. c. 34. * Idem ibid. 


| (K) Vatining is mentioned by Martial and Tawvennl as the con- 
_ of certain cups with four long ſpouts, called by the Latins 
. NoesS: | „„ | | 9 


Vilia ſutoris calicem monumtuta Fatini 
Accipe, ſed naſus longior ille fuit : 
Says Martial and Juvenal; 

Tu Beneventani ſutoris nomen habentem 


S . . 
Siccabis calicem naſorum guat, &. 


* | ö 
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Rome they enjoyed, and from the apprehenſion of ſcarcity of 


His den- 


quets, 


proviſions in his abſence. 


Nero banquetted frequently in the public places and great 
ſquar.s, uſing the whole city as his own houſe. Theſe ban- 
quets were expenſiye and magnihcent almoſt beyond belief, and 
no leſs infamous for the monſtrous ſcenes of lewdnefs practiſed at 


them; for he was generally attended at ſuch entertainments, 


One pre- 
fared fur. 
him by 
Tigelli- 
nus. 


whether given by Eimſelf or his friends, by the moſt debauched 


and abandoned women of the whole city. Tacitus deſcribes here 
the fealt prepared for him this year by Tigellinus, as a pattern of 
all the reſt. In the lake of Agrippa he built a large veſſel, which 
contained the banquet, and was towed by other veſſels embel- 
liſhed with rich ornaments of gold and ivory, which were rowed 
by profeſſed catamites, ranged according to their different age 


and ſkill in their abominable profeſſion. The banquet conſiſted 


of great variety of wild fowl and wild beaſts from remote coun- 
tries, and fiſh from the ocean. On the banks of the lake on one 


fide ſtood brothels filled with ladies of great rank, and on the 


other common harlots, quite naked. When night came, tho 
neighbouring groves and houſes reſounded with the joyful ſym- 


phony of muſical inſtruments and ſongs, and appeared illuminated 
with a huge blaze of lights, which turned night into day. It was 


2 few days after this memorable banquet, that Nero, who had 
already ſurpaſſed all men, as Tacitus obſ.rves, in every kind of 


abomination, was prompted by his extravagant lewdneſs and folly 


to ſuch exceſles, as would ſeem altogether incredible, were they 


7 5 * 0 = f 7 A 
H a'og:.- 
Autiuni. | 


father had ſuch a wife n. His other abominable pollutions, un- 
known before to the moſt abandoned debauchees, we ſhall pas 
over in ſilence, being well appriſed, that a detail of ſuch monſtrous 


not atteſted by hiſtorians, who lived near thoſe times, and 
whoſe veracity cannot be queſtioned. He attired himſelf in the 


habit of a woman, and as ſuch was publicly with the uſual - 


forms and ſolemnity married to a pathic of his contaminated 
crew, named Pythageras. Not ſatisfied with ſuch monſtrous 
and unheard-of impicty and pollutions, as he was the wife of 
one pathic, ſo he became the huſband of another, named She 
Tus, whom he married with the ſame ſolemnity, kept in his pa- 
Jace, and carried about with him all over Italy and Greece in the 
ſame litter, and in the attire of an empreſs; on which occaſion 
1t was faid, that the world would have been happy, had Ners's 


obſcenities would prove no leſs ſhocking to our readers, than that 


which we read in Suctonius has proved ſhocking to us. Me 


| ſhall only only obſerve out of that writer, that Nero was firmly 


. Tactr: e, . der. £28: 
: ! perſuaded 
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f | perſuaded all men were as wicked as himſelf; and therefore 
treely forgave thoſe, who made an open profeſſion of obſcenity, 
it other crimes; but puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, as hy- 
- | pocrites and impoſtors, ſuch as ſeemed to be offended with the 
id | moſt unnatural impurities “. | 
"= Tus year, the eleventh of Nero's reign and ſixty-fourth of The Burg- 
s, | the chriſtian æra, happened the famous burning of Rome; but ing of 
ed | whether by chance, or the contrivance of the prince, is not Rome. 
re | determined, both being aſſerted by authors. The fire began 
of | amongſt certain ſhops, in which were kept ſuch goods as were 
ch proper to feed it, and ſpread every way with ſuch amazing ra- 
d- | pidity, that its havoc was felt in diſtant ſtreets before any mea- 
ed ſures to ſtop it could be tried. Beſides an infinite number of 
de | common houſts, all the noble monuments of antiquity, all the 
1 ſtately palaces, temples, portico's, with goods, riches, furni- 
n- | ture, and merchandiſe to an immenſe value, were devoured by 
ne | the flame, which raged firſt in the low regions of the city, and 
the | then mounted to the higher, with ſuch terrible violence and im- 
thi | petuolity, as 0 fruſtrate all relief. The [hricks of the women, 7 WY 
m- | the various efforts of ſome endeavouring to ſave the young and |, 
ted | tender, of others attempting to aſſiſt the aged and infirm, and %  - 
ws | the hurry of ſuch as ſtrove only to provide for themſelves, occa- ien the 
had | fioned a mutual interruption and univerſal confuſion. Many, inbalit- 
dot | while they chiefly regarded the danger that purſued them behind, aas. 
oly | found themſelves ſuddenly involved in the flame before and on 
they every ſide: if they eſcaped into the quarters adjoining, or 
and into the parts quite remote, there too they met with the de- 
ithe | vouring flames. At laſt, not knowing whither to fly, nor 
xſual where to ſeek ſanctuary, they abandoned the city, and re- 
ated | paired to the open fields. Some out of deſpair for the loſs 
row of their whole ſubſtance, others through tenderneſs for their 
feot | children and relations, whom they had not been able to 
See ſnatch from the flames, ſuffered themſelves to periſh in them, 
spa- though they had eaſy means to eſcape. No man durſt offer to 
nthe | flop the progreſs of the fire, there being many, who had no 
aſion other buſineſs, but to prevent with repeated menaces all attempts 
es of that nature; nay, ſome were in the face of the public ſeen 
ur- | to throw lighted fire-brands into the houſes, loudly declaring, 
| pas |} that they were authorized ſo to do; but whether this was only a 
ſtrous device to plunder more freely, or in reality they had ſuch orders, 
1 that Was never certainly known. Nero, who was then at Antium, 
We | did not offer to return to the city, till he heard, that the flame 
irmly | WV advancing to his palace, which after his arrival was, in 
- kite of all oppoſition, burnt down to the ground, with all the 
unded: gn Adem, e. 29. 


houſcs 
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| houſes adjoining to it. However, Nero, affecting compaſſion 


for the multitude, thus vagabond and bereft of their dwellings, 
laid open the field of Mars, and all the great edifices erecteq 
there by Agrippa, and even his own gardens. He likewiſe 
cauſed tabernacles to be reared in haſte for the reception of the 
forlorn populace; from ia too and the neighbouring cities 
were brought by his order all ſorts of furniture and neceſſaries, 
and the price of corn conſiderably leſſened. But theſe bounties, 


. however generous and popular, were beſtowed in vain, becauſe 


The fre 
extinguj/- 
ed, but © 

breaks cut 

e . 


a report was ſpread abroad, that, during the time of this gene. 
ral conflagration, he mounted his domeſtic ſtage, and ſang the 
deſtruction of Trey, comparing the preſent deſolation to the 


celebrated calamities of antiquity. At length, on the fixth 


day (M), the fury of the flames was ſtopt at the foot of mount | 
Efquiline, by levelling with the ground an infinite number of 
buildings, fo that it found nothing to encounter but the cpen 
fields and empty air. But ſcarce had the late alarm ceaſed, 
when the fire broke out anew with freſh rage; but in place 


more wide and ſpacious; whence fewer perſons were deſtroyed, 


but more temples overthrown and portico's appropriated to pub. 


lic diverſion. As this ſecond conflagration broke out in certan | 
buildings belonging to Tigellinus, they were both general) 


aſcribed to Nero; and it was conjeftured, that by deſtroying | 


the old city, he aimed at the glory of building a new one, 
and calling it by his name. Of the fourteen quarters, into 
| which Rome was divided, four remained intire, three were hid 
in aſhes, and in the ſeven others there remained only here and 


there a few houſes, miſerably ſhattered and half confumed?. 


Such is the account which Tacitus gives us of this dreadful calt- | 
mity. But Szetonius and Dion Caſſius are poſitive in their re- 


lations, that it was occaſioned by Nero. The former author | 
writes, that one happening in a private converſation with the | 


? TACIT. c. 38—40. 


= (M) Suetonius tells us, that it laſted ſix days and ſeven nights; 1 


wherein he diſagrees with an antient inſcription, ſtill to be ſeen near 
St. Peter's church in Reme, according to which it continued nine | 
days. The words of the inſcription are; Ex. Voto. Suſcepto. Quod. | 


Diu. Erat. Neglectum. Nec. Redditum. Incendior. Arcendorum. 


Cauſa. Quando. Urbs. Per. Novem. Dies Arſit. Neronianis. Tem- 


3 Et. Hac. Lege. Dedicata. Eſt. Ne. Cui. 1 13 Tas: 


erminos. Ædificium. Extruere. Suctonius's account cannot be re- 


conciled with this inſcription ; but that of Tacitus may; for he tells 
us, that the fire, which was ſtopt on the ſixth day, broke out anew on 
ſo that the firſt conflagration may be ſaid to have laſted fix days, 


aud the ſecond three. 
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Cuar. 17. The Roman Hiſtory, 183 
emperor, to ſay in Greek, Il hen J am dead, let the world by 
Lats Nay, replied he, let it be burnt while [ am alive - and 
not long after, being diſpleaſed with the old buildings of the 
city, with its Narrow alleys and irregular ſtreets, he cauſed it to 
de {ct on fire ſo publicly, that ſeveral of his officers were found 
in the houſes of the great men with fire and flax in their hands, 
and neverthelcls diſmilled, becauſe they openly declared, that 
they had one to authorize them. There being certain ſtore- 
Luſes near his palace, which ground he deſired to have, that 
with their walls of ſtone withſtood the violence of the flames, 
e cauſed them to be battered down with engines of war. Tho 
1 this barbarous conflagration, continues the ſame writer, the 
places of our antient commanders, adorned with hoſtile ſpoils, 
tie temples formerly conſecrated by our kings, thoſe which the 
» ty of our anceſtors raiſed in the Punic and Gaulifh wars, 
dad in ſhort all the noble and ſtately monuments of ys 
were conſumed by the devouring flames, yet Nero was ſo far 
{om being touched with ſorrow or compaſſion, that he beheld 
dme fire the whole time from the tower of Mæcenas, and bein 
highly pleaſed with the light, he chanted a poem on the deſtruc- 
tion of Trey, in the fame habit which he uſed when he ſung 
on the ſtage. He would not allow any one to attempt the ſtop- 
ping or extinguiſhing of the fire, promiſing to remove. at his 7 
dcn charge the rubbiſh and dead bodies i. Among the many Many a. 
antient and ſtately edifices which the rage of the flames utterly jj. Fa 
conſumed, Tacitus reckons the temple dedicated by Servius ins utterly 
Tullius to the moon; the temple and great altar conſecrated by uſumed. 
Evander to Hercules, the chapel vowed by Romulus to Jupiter 
| Statzy, the court of Numa with the temple of Jeſia, and in it 
tie tutelar gods peculiar to the Romans. In the ſame fate were 
involved the ineſtimable treaſures acquired by ſo many victories, 
the wonderful works of the beſt painters and ſculptors of 
Greece, and what is ſtill more to be lamented, the antient 
vritings of celebrated authors, till then preſerved perfectly intire. 
It was obſerved, that the fire began the ſame day on which the 
Gauls, having formerly taken the city, burnt it to the ground r. 
Upon the ruins of the demoliſhed city Nero founded a palace, er 
which he called his golden houſe, though it was not ſo much ad- RY IR 
mired on account of an immenſe profuſion of gold, precious palace. 
ſtones, and other ineſtimable ornaments, as for its immenſe ex- 
tent, containing ſpacious fields, vaſt wildernefſes, artificial 
lakes, thick woods, gardens, orchards, vineyards, hills, groves, 
Sc. The entrance of this ſtately edifice was ſpacious enough 
io receive a coloſſus, repreſenting Nero, a hundred and twenty 
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foot high; the galleries conſiſted of three rows of tall pillars 
each of them a full mile in length; the lakes were encompaſſed 
with magnificent buildings, in the manner of cities, and the 
woods ſtocked with all forts of wild beaſts. The houſe itſel 
was tiled with gold, and the walls covered with the ſame metal, 
and richly adorned with precious ſtones and mother of peaj, 
which in thoſe days was valued above gold; the timber-work 
and cielings of the rooms were inlaid with gold and ivory; thy 
roof of one of the banquetting rooms reſembled the firmament 
both in its figure and motion, turning inceſlantly about night 


and day, and ſhowering all ſorts of ſweet waters. When thi | 


magnificent ſtructure was finiſhed, Nero approved of it only 5 
far as to ſay, that at length he began to lodge like a man (N). 
Pliny tells us that this palace extended quite round the city, 
Nero, it ſeems, did not quite finiſh it; for the firſt order 0th; 
ſigned was, as we read in Suetonius, for fiſty millions of ſefterces 
to be employed in perfecting the golden palace, which Ners hat 


un. The projectors of this plan were Severus and Cel, | 
two bold and enterpriſing men, who ſoon after put the empe- 
ror upon a ſtill more expenſive and arduous undertaking, name- 


ly, that of cutting a canal through hard rocks and ſteep moun- 


tains, from the lake /vernys to the mouth of the Tiber, a hun- 


dred and ſixty miles in length, and of ſuch breadth, that two 


galleys of five ranks of oars might eafily paſs abreaſt. His | 
view in this was to open a communication between Rame and 


Campania, free from the troubles and dangers of the fea ; for 


this very year a great number of veſſels laden with corn were 


Prix. I. xxxni. e. ii. S801 T. c. 31. & in Och. c.:7. 


N) Martial deſcribes the immenſe tract of ground on whichthi 
palace ſtood (45). Several lampoons were handed about upon the 


upon the harp: | | 
Quis neger FEnez natum de ſlirp! Neronem ? 
Suftulit hic matrem, ſuſtulit ille patrem. 
Dum tendit cytharam noſter, dum cornua Parthus, 
| N Her erit Pæan, ill. Hicatebelites 
Roma do1us et; Veios migratc, Quirites, 
5 Si no & Veios occupat iſta domus. 


7 f : . : 1 | "Ie 4 | 15 
But Nero, whether he really deſpiſed ſuch reflections, or wile! 
ſmothered his reſentment, never ſo much as inquired after the au:no! 
of theie ſathes; nay, ſome of them being diſcovered, he would no: 


ſuffer the ſenate to puniſh them With any ſeverity, _ 


(46) Mart. lib. de ſped. eig. 2. 


fame ſubject ; among the reſt the following, which likewiſe reflec | 
ed on the murder of his mother and his ſhameful paſſion for playing | 
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Cnap. 17. The Roman Hiſtery. 
ſhipwrecked at cape Miſenum, the pilots chuſing rather to ven- 


ture out in a violent ſtorm, than not to arrive at the time they 


were expected by Nero u. For the perfecting of this great un- 
dertaking, the emperor ordered the priſoners from all parts to be 


tranſported into Italy, and fuch as were convicted, whatever 


their crimes were, to be condemned only to his works. We 
are told, that to this bold and extravagant attempt he was like- 
wiſe encouraged by a Roman knight, who aſſured him, that he 


could help him to the immenſe treaſures, which queen Dido 
' had carried along with her from Tyre, and buried in vaſt caves 
'  wnder-ground in Africa, whence they might without much 


trouble be recovered v. Nero, who undertook nothing with 
more ardour and readineſs, than what was deemed impoſſible, 
expended incredible ſums in this raſh undertaking, and exerted 


All his might to cut through the mountains adjoining to the lake 


Avernus; but not being able to remove by art the obſtacles 
of nature, he was in the end obliged to drop the enterpriſe*. 
Tut ground, which was not taken up by the foundations of 


venty foot, according to the plan of Auguſtus; the courts 


| were widened, and to all the great houſes, which ſtood b 
' themſelves and were called iſles, large porticoes were added, 
which Nero engaged to raiſe at his own expence, and to deliver 
do each proprietor the ſquares about them clear from all rubbiſh. 

fe likewiſe promiſed rewards according to every man's rank and 
ſubſtance, and fixed a day for the diſcharge of his promiſe, on 


condition that againſt that day their ſeveral houſes and palaces 
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Rome re- 
Nero's own palace, he aſſigned for houſes, which were not placed, built. 

z after the burning of the city by the Gauls, at random and 
without order; but the ſtreets were laid out regularly, ſpacious 

and ſtrait; the edifices reſtrained to a certain height, perhaps of 


were hniſhed. He moreover made the following wiſe regula- p;ccau:i- 
tions to obviate ſuch a dreadful calamity for the future, viz. that ons re pre- 
the new buildings ſhould be raiſed to a certain height without vent the 
timber; that they ſhould be arched with ſtone from the quarries /ike di/- 
of Gabii and Alba, which were proof againſt fire; that over er. 


the common ſprings, which were diverted by private men for 
their own uſes, overſeers ſhould be placed to prevent that abuſe 


that every citizen ſhould have ready in his houſe, ſome machine 


proper to extinguiſh fire; that no wall ſhould be common to 


two houſes, but every houſe be incloſed within its own peculiar 

= walls, Sc. Thus the city in a ſhort time roſe out of its aſhes 
with new luſtre, and more beautiful than ever. However, ſome 

believed that the antient form was more conducing to health, 


v WET. ibid. Tacir. e. 46. Sur. ibid. 2 Tactr. 
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the rays of the ſun being hardly felt, on account of the narrow. 

neſs of the ſtreets and the hebt of the buildings, whereas now 

there was no ſhelter againſt the ſcorching heat Y. We are told 

that Nero deſigned to extend the walls to Gia, and to bring 

l from thence, by a canal, the ſea into the city. As Nero, 

Nero notwithſtanding all his bounties, was ſtil] univerſally believed 
trenſir5 to have been the author of the conflagration, in order to wi 

_ off this aſperſion, he transferred the guilt upon the Chriffian, 

the guilt who were already very numerous in the city, and raiſed the firſt 

of burning general perſecution. We ſhall deliver, in our hi.tortan's own 

the city. words, what he writes upon this ſubject, miſled, no doubt, by 

the accounts that were current among the Romans, and credit- 


ing, as he wanted an opportunity of being better informed, the 
calumnies, with which the enemies of truth laboured to difcre. 


Tacitus's dit ſuch as proſeſſed it. Nero, ſays he, to ſuppreſs the prevail. 
_ account of jng rumour, that he was the author of the conflagration, trans- 


them. ferred the guilt upon ſuppoſed criminals, ſubjecting to moſt ex- | 


quiſite torments thoſe people, who for their enormous crimes 
were already univerſally abhorred, and known to the vulgar by 
the name of Chriſtians (O). Ihe author of this name was Chriſ, 


'Y Idem. c. 43. Sorr. c. 16. 


(oO) Tacitus ſeems in this particular to confound the Chriſtians wiih 
the Jraus; for ſpeaking of the latter in his hiſtory (28), They ae 
 immoveable, ſays he, in their adherence to one another, and prone 
to mutual acts of compaſſion ; but towards the whole human race be- 
fides, they maintain a mortal and implacable hatred. With all other 
they refule to eat; with all others they refuſe to lodge ; nay, though 
they are a people abandoned to ſenſuality, they avoid the embraces 
of all foreign women. This cenſure they deſerved in the time of 


Tacitus, as they ſtill do in ours, _ the laſt particular mentioned | 
C 


by our hiſtorian; for now they condeſcend to the embraces of ſo- 
reign harlots. They had not common mercy towards the Gentile 


and uncircumciſed; and being perfuaded, that the Almighty loved | 


only their nation, they fanſied that he abhorred, and therefore they 
abhorred, the whole human race beſides; ſo that it was ſaid of them 
by Tacitus too truly, adwir/us omnes alins hoflile odium. But ſurely 


the Chriſtians did not, at leaſt in Tacitus's time, deſerve this cen- | 


| ſure: an univerſal and unbounded charity is the main baſis and cha- 


racteriſtie of our religion; and it is not probable, that the Chrijiiaw | 


were then ſo degenerated as to diſgrace their profeſſion, by negle- 


ing the moſt eſſential duty of it. They avoided indeed the profane | 
meetings of the Gentilis, their lewd revels, their ſhows and ſpecia -- 
cles; and thence were thought, as Arnobius obſerves, by men ut | 


acquauucy with their principles, to hate the Gentiles themſelves. 


(28) J it. 27. I. v. 
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who in the reign of Tiberius, was executed under Pontius Plate, 
procurator of Juda. The peſtilent ſuperſtition was for a while 
ſuppreſſed; but it revived again, and ſpread, not only over Judæa, 
where this evil was firſt broached, but reached Rome, whither 
from every quarter of the earth is conſtantly flowing whatever is 


| hideous and abominable amongſt men, and is there readily em- 


braced and practiſed. Firſt therefore were apprehended ſuch as 
openly owned themſ lves to be of that ſect; then by them was 
diſcovered an immenſe multitude; and all were convicted, not of 


the crime of burning Rome, but of their hatred and enmity to 


mankind. Their death and torture was aggravated with cruel de- 


niſion and ſport; for they were either covered with the ſkins of 
wild beaſts, and torn in pieces by devouring dogs, or faſtened to 
croſſes, or wrapt up in combuſtible garments, that when the day- 
*  lizht failed, they might, like torches, ſerve to diſpel the darkneſs. 
ol the night. For this tragical ſpectacle Nero lent his own gar- 


dens, and exhibited at the fame time the public diverſion of the 
circus, ſometimes driving a chariot in perſon, and ſometimes 


ſtanding as a ſp:Ctator among the populace in the habit of a 


charioteer. Hence towards the miſerable ſufferers, however guilty 


Aud deſerving the moſt exemplary puniſhment, compaſhon aroſe, 


ſeeing th-y were doomed to periſh, not with a view to the pub- 
lc good, but to gratify the cruelty of one man i. Thus far 
Tacitus, who, *tis manifeſt, was quite unacquainted with the 
ſacred myſteries and ſound morals of our religion. He was him- 


ſelf a man of ſtrict morality, and diſplays, throughout all his 


wriungs, a ſpirit truly virtuous and humane; no wonder there- 
fore, if conſidering the Chriſtians as enemies to mankind, ac- 


cording to the prevailing notion, and their religion as a new ſect 
inconſiſtent with the laws of Rome, and threatening civil tu- 


mults, he painted them in ſuch ugly colours. But, after all, he 


does them the juſtice to vindicate them from the aſperſions of 
Nero, and expoſes the barbarous treatment they met with from 
that tyrant. 
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Is the mean time, Nero having, with the immenſe ſums, he Nero Be- 

had expended in building his gelden houſe, and embelliſhing the ate. him: 
city, * drained his exchequer, to ſupply his prodigality betook /;/F to al 
himſelf to all manner of rapine and extortion. Not Italy alone, manner f 
but the provinces, the ſeveral confederate nations, and all thoſe bre. 


cities, that had the title of free, were pillaged and laid waſte. 


Þ this general ſpoil were involved the temples of the gods, be- 
ing ſtript of all their rich ornaments, of all the treafures, which 


the Roman people in every age of their ſtate had conſecrated, 


either as monuments of triumphs celebrated, or vows fulfilled, 
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Plunder: Through Greece and A ſia the ſame ravages were committed, 
Iraly and Acratus an imperial freedman, and Secundus Carinas, two 


the pro- 


TI. 
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prompt inſtruments, as Tacitus ſtyles them, to execute any ini- 
quity, however black and flagrant, being ſent into thoſe pro- 


vinces with a commiſhon to ſtrip every-where the temples of all 
their ornaments, gifts, oblations, Fc. and convey them toge · 


ther with the ſtatues and images of the gods themſelves to 


Seneca 1. 


ref uſrd 


leaos 40 
retire. 


Rome *, where they were melted down, and turned into mo- 
ney |. Suetonins aſſures us, that from this time forward he never 
Taiſed any man to an office, without telling him, You Ine 


what I want; let us make it our buſineſs, that no one may have 
any thing, which he can call his ewn n. Seneca, fearing theſe 
ſacrileges and iniquitous extortions might be imputed to him, 
begged leave to retire to a ſeat of his own remote from Rome 
but that being refuſed him, he confined himſelf to his chamber, 
pretending an indiſpoſition in his nerves. Some writers tell us, 
that one of his freedmen, named Cleonicus, had, by the com. 
mard of Nero, prepared poiſon for him; but that he eſcaped it, 


either by the diſcovery made by the freedman, or by his own 


caution ; for being appriſed of the danger he was in, he led: 


moſt abſtemious lite, ſatisfying his hunger with wild fruit from 
the woods, and quenching his thirſt with a draught from the 
common fountain a. Of this wonderful temperance and ſo- 


briety, he ſpeaks himſelf in one of his letters: I banquet, fays 


he, upon dry bread, and dine without a ta! le, my dinner is fuch 
that after it I have no occaſion to waſh my hands: and elſe- } 
where ?; I fleep little, and watch much; I abſtain from al 
wine, avoid batheing, and uſe no ointments, being perſuaded, | 
that with reſpect to our bodies, of all ſmells, no ſmell is the 

| beſt. In the cloſe of the year, the heads and mouths of the po- 


pulace were filled with prodigies (P), ſaid to have happened, 
and always looked upon as the fore-runners of ſome dreadful ca- 


lamity. A comet too appeared, an omen ever ſuppoſed topor- - 


tend misfortunes threatening ſome ſovereign power. Nero ws 


« Idem, c. 45. !Sver.c. 32. ® Idem ibid. Tar. | 
© 45. ©® SxnEC. ep. 84. ' Idem, ep. 109. | 


1} In the ſtreets and roads were found expoſed ſeveral monſters | 


with double heads, ſome brutes, and ſome of the human ſpecies : 


ſome were alſo taken from the bellies of victims: in the territory of 


Placentia was brought forth a calf with its head growing upon Ns 


leg; aprodigy, which, according to the interpretation of the ſooth- | 


ſayers, foreboded, that for human kind another head was preparing, 
that would not remain long concealed (29). fe > FR 


( 29) Idem, c. 42. | 
therefore 


es tired 
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merefore under no ſmall apprehenſion; but an aſtrologer, by 
name Babilus, having acquainted him, that among monarchs 
it was uſual upon ſuch occaſions to avert theſe omens frum 


themſelves by ſome extraordinary maſſacre, he reſolved utterly 


to exterminate the whole ſenatorial order, and commit the go- 
vernment of the provinces, and the command of the armics, to 
the knights and his freedmen. | | | 

Tris bloody deſign he began to put in execution the follow- 
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Piſo's com- 


ing year, when A. Licinius Nerva Sila nus and AH. Viſtinus At- ira. 


ticus were conſuls, a conſpiracy, Whici vas then diſcovered, 


affording him a plauſible pretence for the mighry carnage. In 


this memorable conſpiracy were engaged, we may ſry, the 
whole nobility of Rome; ſenators, knights, ſoldiers, a: d eren 
women, entering into it with great eagerneſs and comneti!ion, 

ly from their deteſta:ion of Ners, and partly from their zcal 
tor Caius P:ſo, who was at the head of it. He was alli l to 
moſt of the illuſtrious families in Rome, and for his own virtues, 


br qualities, as Tacitus obſerves, that reſembled virtucs, highly 


favoured by the populace; for he was a great orator, and em- 


ployed his eloquence in the defence of his fellow- citizens; was 


His cha- 
racter. 


generous to his friends and acquaintance, and even to ſuch as 
were unknown to him, affable and complaiſant : he was of a 


tall ſtature, of a graceful countenance, and extremely popular 
nn his language and addreſs ; but fo far from being ſtrict and au- 
ſtere in his life and manners, that he obſerved no reſtraint in his 
| pleaſures, abandoning himſelf to all manner of debauchery and 


luxury, a conduct, lays our hiſtorian, not diſapproved of by 


| thoſe who deſigned to raiſe him to the empire; for they did not 


care that the ſupreme head of the empire ſhould be in his mo- 


rals over ſevere. However, he was not the firſt author of the 


conſpiracy; nay, our hittorian tells us, that it was never known 
dy whom the deſign was firſt concerted, though Subrius Fla- 


dus, tribune of a pretorian cohort, and Sulpitius Aſper, a 


centurion, ſeem to have been the moſt forward champions in it. 
Among the firſt who entered into it, our hiſtorian n:mes Lu- 


can the celebrated poet, Plautius Lateranus, conſul elect, Jens of di- 


ſtigated by perſonal provocations, Nero, who was poſſeſſed with 


Hlavius Scevinus, and Afranius Duinfilianus. Lucan was in- {4% 


concerned 


m ardent ambition of excelling in poetry, having from a ridi- *** 


claus emulation forbid the publication of his poems: Latera- 


was piqued by no injury done to himſelf, but engaged in a plot 
from a ſincere affection to the republic. The other two had 


aun, from whom the famous baſilic at Rome took its name, | 


louls drowned in ſenſuality, and had till that time lived in floth 


nnd debauchery: what prompted Scevinus to conſpire, we are 
act told; but Quinctilianus became an accomplice in order to 
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be revenged on Nero, for having in a virulent fatire publiſhed 
his ſcandalous and unnatural leweneſs. Rome was ſurpriſed, 
that two men of ſuch characters ſhould engage in an enterpriſe 
ſo great and dating. Theſe we have mentioned drew ſoon inte 
the combination Tullius Senccia, Cervarius Proculus, Fulcanu 
Araricus, Julius Tugurinus, Munatius Gratus, Antonius Na. 


talis, and Martius Feſtus, all Roman knights. Out of the 


troops, beſides the two officers already mentioned, were af. 
ſumed as accomplices, Granius Silvanus, Statius Proximus, 
both tribunes of the prætorian bands, Maximus Scaurus, Vane. 
tus Paulus, two centurions, and, as their main ftrength and 
dependence, Fenius Rufus, captain of the imperial guards, 4 


man greatly eſteemed by the people, and on that account hated 55 


both by his collegue Tigellinus and the emperor. The conſpi- 


rators were no ſooner aſſured, that Rufus had embraced their . 
party, than they began more reſolutely to debate about the time | 


and place of the intended aſſaſſination. Subrius Flavius under- 
took to aſſail Nero, while he was ſinging on the ſtage, or ſcour. 
ing the ſtreets in his drunken revels by r ght, unattended by bi 
guards; but a too great anxiety to eſcape with impunity, eve 
unſcaſonable in great enterpriſes, reſtrained him 9. 


Epicharis, Ix the mean time, the conſpirators putting off from day 9 


2 freed- 


woman, 
_ anmates 
the con- 


day the execution of their deſign, a woman, named £prehari, 
took upon her to rouſe them. It was utterly unknown by win 
means ſhe came at all to be appriſed of the plot; for till tha 


ſpirators * honeſty. When ſhe found that all her reproaches and exhoitz 


tions were to no effect, impatient of their flowneſs, ſhe let 
Rome, and haſtened into Campania, where ſhe employed al 
her inſtuſtry and ſkill to eſtrange from Nero the hearts of the 
chief officers of the fleet riding at Miſenum, and to engage 


them in the deſign, which they had frequent opportunities d 


_ executing, as the emperor took great delight in failing often 
along the coaſts of Miſenum and Putecli. In that fleet, Vow 
ius Proculus, who had been employed by Nero to diſpatch hu 
mother, had the command of a thouſand marines. But as be 
did not think himſelf thereby ſufficiently rewarded for ſo men. 


torious a murder, either from an old acquaintance with Eft 

charis, or a friendſhip newly contracted, he related to her he 
| 
If | 


anſwer to him, Epicharis urged all the crying cruelties, all the } lo 


ſignal ſervices to Nero, adding bitter complaints, that he hat 
not been diſtinguiſhed with promotion equal to his deſerts. 


time ſhe had never ſhewn the leaſt regard to honour, virtue, « | 


9 Sy =p == 


Sp» £02 h= 


barbarous outrages committed by the tyrant, and at the fam: | 


time acquainted him with the conſpiracy ; but had the preG® 


2 Idem, c. 48—50. 
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tion to cor:ceal from him the names of the conſpirators. The 
travtor % as no ſooner let into the ſccret, than he flew to Rome, 


191 


and betrayed the whole to Nero. But his diſcovery availed no- She is ac- 
thing; for when Eficharis was ſummoned and confronted with c te 
the informer, as his charge againſt her was ſupported by no Nero, but 


impudent boldneſs of the accuſer. However, 
in priſon, Nero ſuſpecting that the charge was not falſe, though 
not proved to be true. The conſpirators being, notwith- 
ſanding the ſilence of Epicharis, apprehenſive of a diſcovery, 
came to a refolution to haſten the intended murder, and choſe, 
a: the moſt convenient place for the execution of their deſign, 
a villa at Baiæ belonging to Piſe, whither the emperor fre- 


quently reſorted to bathe and banquet, with a ſmall number of 
attendants. But in this P:/o would by no means concur, al- 
ledging the general abhorrence, which muſt enſue, were the 


ſacred rights of hoſpitality violated, with the murder of a prince, 
however wicked. 


He thought it more advifeable to diſpatch 
dum at Rome, either in the detefted houſe, which he had reared 
with the ſpoils of the unhappy city, or in the face of the public, 
ſince for the benefit of the public the deſign had been under- 
taken. Thus he reaſoned openiy among the con{pirators ; but Piſo is 


witneſſes, ſhe denied it, pretending to be xy amazed at the i her 


2 was detained accaſer. 


in his heart he was influenced by ſecret jeglouſy, fearing left 7-4/cas of 


might, as he was then at Rome, upon the firſt news of Ners's 


| &ath, ſize the vacant ſovereignty for himſelf. He was like- 
| Wiſe jealous of the conſul Veſtinus, not knowing but he might, 


as he was a man of great intrepidity, attempt the reſtoring of 


the ancient government, or beſtow the empire upon ſome 
other, as a gift of his own. The conſpirators, moved by the 
reaſonings of Piſo, unanimouſly agreed to execute their deſign, 
not at Baiæ, but at Rome, on the anniverſary ſacred to Ceres, 


and always ſolemniſed with Circenſian games, at which Nerg 


never failed to aſſiſt, giving free acceſs to all, during the gaiety 


of the ſports. The deſign was to be executed in the following 


manner: Lateranus, who was but in flender circumſtances, 
under pretence of imploring relief, was to fall at the prince's 
feet, and, while he apprehended no ſuch attempt, throw him 


down, and keep him fixed to the ground. Then the tribunes, 


centurions, and the other conſpirators, were, each according 


to his boldneſs, to ruſh in and diſpatch him. Scevinus earneſt- 


Lucius Silanus, a man of extraordinary accompliſhments, Silanus 
and ihe 
conſul Ve- 


Kings: - 


5 ly claimed the honour and ſatis faction of giving the firſt blow; 8 3 


for having formerly taken a dagger out of a temple, he carried %u of 


t conſtantly about him, as conſecrated to the execution of ſome 


.F Idem, c. Ct; . 


mighty 


giving the 
firſt ola. 
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mighty deſign. It was moreover agreed, that P/ ſhould wan 
the cvent in the temple of Ceres, and be thence brought forth 
by Fenius, captain of the guards, and conducted to the 
camp (Q)). 3 6 
Ik day before that which was appointed for the execution 
of the deſign, Scevinus, upon his returning home from a | 
conference with Antonius Natalis, ſealed his will ; then un. 
ſheathing the above-mentioned dagger, he complained it wa 
blunt and ruſty, charging Milichus, one of his freedmen, to 


have it ground and ſharpened at the point: next he ordered z | 
repaſt, more ſumptuous and profuſe than ordinary, to be got | 
ready; after which he preſented his favourite ſlaves with their | 
liberty, and others with ſums of money: his countenance, in 


the midſt of an affected chearfulneſs, appeared clouded : in his 
diſcourſe he was continually running from one ſubject to ano- 

ther, without attending to any; whence all who were preſent 

concluded, that his mind was fraught with ſome great deſign: 

at laſt he ordered the ſame Milichus to prepare bandages for 
wounds, and applications for topping blood. The freedman, 
De conſpi- reflecting on theſe orders, and concluding with himſelf, that x 


vac 
7 9 cerned in it, haſtened next morning by break of day to the gardens 


of Servilius, where Nero then was; and being refuſed admit- 


tance, declared that he came to diſcover matters of the utmoſt 
importance. Hereupon he was by the porters conducted to 


Epaphroditus, one of Nero's freedmen, and by him forthwith | 
to the emperor himſelf, to whom he related all the circumſtances | 
| he had obſerved, ſhewed the dagger, and deſired the criminal, 


to be immediately ſent for. Accordingly, Scevinus was by 2 


band of ſoldiers haſtily ſcized and dragged before the emperor; | 


| but defended himſelf with a ſpirit ſo undaunted, and inveightd 


againſt the informer as a treacherous wretch, ſtil] actuated by 1 


the baſe ſpirit of a ſlave, with ſuch firmneſs and intrepidity, 
that the informer had been baffled, had not his wife put him in 
mind, that Antonius Natalis had held a long conference with 
| Scevinus, and that both lived in cloſe confidence with Cain 


 Piſo. Natalis was therefore immediately ſent for, and both he | 


(Q) P ling tells as, that in order to attract the affections of the [ 
people, Antonia, daughter of the late emperor Claudius, was 8 


accompany Pi/o to the camp. But our hiſtorian thinks it incredible, 
that either utenia ſhould contribute her name, and riſque her lite 
to promote a ſcheme, from which ſhe could reap no advantage, & 


that Piſs, who was univerſally known to be paſſionately fond of Bb } 


wife, ſhould engage to marry another (30. 


(30) Idi m, . 44. 


® conſpiracy was undoubtedly carrying on, and his patron con- 


an 


h 
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and Scevinus examined apart concerning the particuiars of that 
conference. As their anſwers varied, they were thrown ine 
Ions, and threatened with the rack, the ſight of which neither 
of them being able to bear, they diſcovered the whole order 


and progreſs of the conſpiracy. Natalis conſeſſed the firſt, 
ud declared how far Pio was concerned in the plot, and named 


alſo Seneca; but whether he had acted as an inter- agent between 


bim and P:/o, or whether Natalis impeached him only to pur- 


chaſe the favour of Nero, who was daily hunting aftcr ſome 


ppecious pretence to deſtroy him, is uncertain. Scevinus, un- 


derſtanding that by Natal:s a confeſſion was made, and that no | 


adrantage could be reaped from his ſilence, yielded at length, 


and declared all the other accomplices. Of theſe Lucan, Several of 
9unilianus, and Senecio, perſiſted long in denying the charge; he conſpi- 
but at length were decoyed by a promiſe of impunity ; and 74/0rs | 
then, to atone for their backwardneſs, they informed againſt fuixcd. 


their deareſt friends, Lucan againſt Attilia, his own mother, 
; 2 again Glicius Gallus, and Senecis againſt Annius 


allio. In the mean time, Nero, recollecting that Epicharis 
was detained in priſon, and ſuppoſing, that the tender body of 


| a woman could never endure the violence of the rack, com- 
' Manded her to be rent and mangled with all ſorts of torments. 
hut her firmneſs and magnanimity was proof againſt the fury The frm- 


of ſhipes, of fire, and of all the torments the executioners 7/5 and in- 


| could invent, though they ex: rted their utmoſt efforts in cruelty, *4f/4tty | 


ſt they ſhould be at laſt ſcorned and baffled by a woman. She % Epi- 
fill utterly denied every particular; and ſuch was the iſſue of Ts. 
the firſt day's torture. The next day, as ſhe was reconducted 
u a chair to ſuffer anew the ſame torments, for all her mem- 
ters were ſo rent and disjointed, that ſhe could not ſupport 


| Herſelf, with the girdle, that bound her breafts, ſhe framed a 
 ooſe for her neck, and tying it to the top of the chair, hung Se barg. 
upon it with all the weight of her body, and put an end to the 4, -//// 

door remains of life. Thus a woman, who was once a fave, wwiih ber 


chearfully ſuffered the moſt exquiſite torments cruelty could in- g. de. 
vent, and death itſelf, to protect perſons, whom ſhe ſcarce 


| knew, when men born free, when Roman knights and ſena- 


tors, without once feeling the torture, betrayed their deareſt 
friends, their neareſt relations. For Lucan, Senecis, and Quincti- New; 
lianus were daily making new diſcoveries, and tiill naming more g/ eat con- 


_ Kcomplices; which ſo terrified Nero, that he not only doubled his /ernation. 
Kurds, but poſted bands of ſoldiers upon the walls and all round = 


the city, lined the ſea-coaſt and the banks of the Tiber with 
numerous detachments, ordered parties of foot and horſ to 


dur the fields night and day, to range in the public ſquares, in 


the neighbouring municipal towns, to enter the private houſcs, c. 


Vor. XIV. KD: With 
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With the prætorian guards Germans were intermixt; for in 


them, as they were foreigners, the prince chiefly confided *, 
AND now the accuſed were dragged in whole droves, num- 
bers after numbers, to Nero's tribunal, which was erected in 
his gardens, and lay together at the gates, expecting to be ſuc. 
ceſſively admitted and examined. If upon their tryal it appeared, 
that they had ever been ſeen ſmiling with any of the conſpira- 


tors; that they had ever ſpoke with them, met them, however 


fortuitouſly, been common gueſts at the ſame table, or fat to- 
gether at ſome public ſhow; all this, or any part of it, was im. 


puted as an unpardonable crime. The judges were Vero him- 


elf, Tigellinus, and his collegue Fenius Rufus, who, as he wa 


Subrius 
Flavius 
Vir to | 
k:1] Nero, 
but ts 
checked by 
the co 
ardl; Fe- 
nius Ru- 
„ 


not yet detected, proved more ſevere than the other two in ex- 
amining his own affociates, in order to perſuade the prince, that 


he was an utter ſtranger to the plot. Nay, to him it was owing, | 
that the deſign was not put in execution, even during the e. 


minaiion of the conſpirators: for the brave tribune, Subriu; 
Flavius, who attended and was not impeached or ſuſpected, 


having demanded by ſigns, whether he ſhould draw his ſword, | 
and diſpatch the tyrant, was by contrary ſigrs checked and for- 
bid, when he had already graſped the hilt. When the conſpi- | 


racy was firſt diſcovered, there were ſome, who exhorted Pi 


to proceed directly to the camp, or mount the roſtrum, d 
try the affections of the people and ſoldiery, ſince nothing worſe 


could befal him, though both the ſoldiery and people failed him, 


Piſo uli 
Lim), if to 
| death, 


_ Plautius 
_ Laterauus 
aics with 
great 12 

. Y. 


than he muſt already expect; nay, by loſing his life in ſo glo- 
rious an attempt, he would approve himſelf worthy of his 

anceſtors, and leave a glorious example to his poſterity ; whereas, 
if he neglected the preſent opportunity, he would be ſoon ſeized, 
committed to bonds, and condemned to an ignominious death. | 
But Pie, rejecting the advice of his friends and aſſociates, the | 


beſt that could be given him at the preſent juncture, retired, 
without making the leaſt attempt, to his own houſe, where, 


upon the arrival of a band of ſoldiers to ſeize him, he opened 


the veins in both his arms, and bled to death. He left a will 
full of fulſome flattery 


of every recommendation. Next followed the death of P/autrus 
Latcranus, conſul elect, inflicted with ſuch precipitation, that 


he was not allowed even to embrace his children; but inſtantly | 
dragged to the place allotted for the execution of faves, a 


there ſtau ꝛhtered by the hand of Sratius the tribune. He Cied 


Cem cores 


towards Nero; and this out of tenderneſs ö 
to his wife Hrria Galla, whom he had taken from Damitis 
Silius, a friend of his own, tho' ſne was a woman of moſt vi- 
tious inclinations, and, fave the beauty of her perſon, deſtitute 


Vi; th | 
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with exemplary firmneſs and intrepidity, uttered not a ſyllable 
relating to the conſpiracy; but with an undaunted ſpirit an- 
ſwered Epaphroditus, the emperor's freedman and ſecretary, 
who aſked him ſome queſtions, II were mean enough to make 
any diſcoveries, it would be to your maſter, not to you. He did 
not even upraid the tribune appointed to cut off his head, tho“ 
he too was concerned with him in the conſpiracy '*' Arrian 
tells us, that the firſt blow having only wounded him, he ſhook 
dis head alittle, and then preſented his neck again to the exe- 
cutioner . 

THE next illuſtrious perſon ſacrificed on this occaſion was The par- 
fnneus Seneca, to the infinite joy of Nero, who had been long ticulars of 
ſecking his deſtruction. Natalis alone had named him, and Seneca's 


* 2 


cb. bent to him, and had complained in Piſo's name, that he was 
the | uſed admittance; a complaint which he had anſwered by ex- 
=" caſing himſelf, on account of his bodily diſorder and his love of 
re, | ie. He denied to have ever declared, that his ſafety depended 
ned | 9" that of any private man, adding, that he was not at 
will | M addicted to flattery, as no man better knew than Nero. 
nes When this anſwer was by the tribune reported to the emperor, 
tin be alked, whether Seneca ſeemed determined upon a voluntary 
— teith ? J have not diſcovered, replied the tribune, either in his 
tute | ds or looks, the leaſt ſymptom of fear. Hereupon Nero 
tis | <amanded him to return directly, and acquaint him, that he 
tha | Put die. The tribune who was himſelf one of the conſpira- 
mly | 2%» took not the ſame way he came; but turning aſide, went 
and | "ito Fenius, captain of the guards, and diſcloſing to him the 
died ] *Meror's orders, aſked, Whether he ſhould obey them? Ihe 

* Tacir. co » Arnian. ex. Epic. 1. i. c. 1. | 
vat | B b 2 cowardly 


| wo friends. 


- Pi > MW VT TWIT. 


concerning him could = diſcover thus much, that he had cath. 


been ſent by P:/o to viſit Seneca, then indiſpoſed, to complain 
in his name, that he was debarred acceſs to him, and to repre- 


ſent, that it would be better if they maintained their friendſhip 
by familiar converſation; that to this Seneca replied, that fre- 


puent interviews and-converſations by themſelves were condu- 
dtn to the ſervice of neither; but that upon the ſafety of P:i/o 
his own welfare depended. Granius Silvanus, tribune of a 
prxtorian cohort, was ſent to Seneca, with orders to alk him, 
Whether he owned the words of Natalis and his own anſwers? 


Seca was returned that very day from Campania, and had 
ſtopped at a villa of his, four miles from Rome. Thither ar- 


fed the tribune in the evening; and having beſet the villa with 
his men, he entered the houſe, and acquainted Seneca with his 


commiſſion, while he fat at table with Paulina his wife, and 


Seneca anſwered, That Natal:s had in truth been 
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novn the bloody nature of Nero? After the butchering of 
his mother and brother, what remained, it to add to theirsthe 


Tho con- 
ft Ac v of 


his ac. 


death would double the hatred of the public towards him, b 
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cowardly commander adviſed him to execute his commiſſion, 
and act in every reſpect as if he were an utter ſtranger to the 
plot. Thus Fenius and Silvanus, through a meanneſs and t. 
midity hardly to be believed, contributed to multiply thoſe very 
cruelties, which they had conſpired to avenge. However, the 
tribune avoided ſeeing Seneca, and delivering in perſon the (ai 
meſſage; but ſent in a centurion to appriſe him of his doom, 
Seneca heard the ſentence without betraying the leaſt diſmay or 
concern, and calmly called for his will ; but that being denied 


him by the centurion, turning to his friends, he told them, 


That ſince he was prevented from gratefully acxnowledging 
their favours, he bequeathed them that which alone was now 


left him, the pattern of his life. He repreſſed their tears, 


ſometimes with gentle reaſoning, ſometimes with ſharp rebukes, 
aſking them, Where were now all the documents of philoſo- 


phy? where the precepts of wiſdom ſo many years premeditated 


againſt impending calamities? for to whom, ſaid he, is un- 


flaughter of his preceptor and inſtructor ? After he had di-. 


courſed ſome time to the company in general, he embraced his |] 
veife; an affecting object! which ſomewhat abated his firmneß, 
and ſeemed to ſoften his philoſophical ſpirit. He beſought her 
to moderate her ſorrow, and to fortify herſelf againſt the gricf 
ariſing from the loſs of her huſband, by the contemplation of = 


his lite ſpent in a ſteady courſe of virtue. Paulina, on the 
contrary, reſolutely declared, that ſhe was determined to die 


with him. This declaration ſurpriſed Seneca, who, unwilling | 
to bereave her of ſo much glory, and loth to leave one, whom | 
he tenderly loved, expoſed to inſults and injuries, after a ſhort 
pauſe, Since to the aclights of a ſport life, you prefer, ſaid he, | 
the everlaſting fame of a glorious death, I ſhall nat envy you tht | 
' honour. Let us ſhare the glory of ſo brave an end, 0 yur | 
Hare will be by far the greater. After this converſation, both hav | 
the veins of their arms opened at the ſame inſtant. As Sm 
was aged, and his body extenuated with a ſlender diet, his blood _ 
iſtued but ſlowly; whereupon he cauſed the veins of his legs and | 
thoſe about the joints of his knees to be likewiſe cut. be 
ſuffered cruel agonies, he perſuaded his wife to rctire into ano- 


ther chamber, leſt his torments ſhould ſhake her reſolution, ot 


he himſelf, affected with her pangs, betray weakneſs and in- 


- Patience. As his eloquence did not fail him to the laſt moment 
of his life, he called for his ſcribes, and dictated to them many 


things, which were publiſhed after his death. As Nero bote 15 
perſonal enmity to Paulina, and was well appriſed, that helf 


Sn 


1. 


as 


S 


without her knowledge, or with her concurrence, is uncertain; 7 


cated with the ſteam. | 
neral ſolemnity, purſuant to a will which he had made, even 
While he was in high favour with the prince“. Thus died the 
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ent orders to the ſoldiers to prevent her from dying; who She is pre- 
thereupon commanded her domeſtic ſlaves and freedmen to bind vented 


her arms and ſtop the blood; but whether this was done fr * 25. 


4” orders. 
for as men are commonly prone to believe the worſt, there were 


ſome who aſſerted, that while ſhe deſpaired of her pardon, ſhe 
ipired at the glory of dying with her huſband; but yielded to 
the allurements of life, as ſoon as ſhe found the prince in- 
dined to mercy. However that be, ſhe outlived her huſband 
but a few years, ever pale and in a languiſhing condition, and 


retained to the laſt a reverence for his memory worthy of all 


raiſe. Seneca, in the mean time, to haſten his death which ad- Seneca 
yanced but ſlowly, beſought Statius Anneus, an intimate friend takes por- 
of his, and well ſkilled in medicine, to bring him a draught of /n inwarn. 


_ poiſon, which he had prepared long before, and kept by him. 
This he ſwallowed; but in vain, his limbs being chilled with 


cold, and his juices ſtignated. He had therefore recourſe to a 

bot bath, to haſten by that means the operation of the poiſon, _ 
or to make his blood flow more freely. Wich the water of the H 4 
bath he ſprinkled ſuch of his ſlaves as ſtood near him, ſaying, words. 
With this liguar I make a libatian to Jupiter the deliverer. This 

be did in imitation of the Greets, who, in departing after a 


danquet, uſed to make libations to Jupiter the preſerver. As 7; fuffecat- 


the bath had not the deſired effect, and the ſoldiers were very ed in a bat 
preſſing, he was at laſt conveyed into a ſtove, and there ſuffo- bath. 
His corpſe was burnt without any fu- —_ 


celebrated L. Annaus Seneca, on the twelfth, or, as others 


vill have it, on the thirteenth, of April. Dion Caffius aſſures 


vs, that he was privy to the conſpiracy x, from which charge 
Tacitus docs not attempt to clear him. He tells us indeed, 
tut Nero had no proof of his being engaged in the plot; but 


| adds, that a rumour prevailed, that Subrius Flavius, in a ſe- 


cret conſultation with the centurions, not without the privicy 
of Seneca, had determined, as ſoon as Nero was cut off by the 
Seneca, had determined, as ſoon as {Vero was cut off by the 


ud of Pf, to diſpatch Piſa too, and transfer the empire to Se- : 


neca; nav, the very words, ſaid to have been uttered by Fa- 


dias in that conference, became current, v/z. Phat it availed 


nothing to depoſe a minſtrel, if he were to be ſucceeded by a_ 
tragodian; for as Nero uſed to. play upon the harp, fo Pio's chick. 
delight was to ſing attircd like an actor in a tragedy. Ol Senecas 


Vatings we {hall ſpeak hereafter. As to his manners, we ſhall 


1. . . 8 : 
en; ſay, that many things were imputed to him, perhaps not 


1 Tacir.-c.:62,-64: x Dio. I. Ixii. p. Ps n 1 
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undeſervedly, altogether inconſiſtent with the philoſophy which 
he profeſſed. He entertained a mighty opinion of his own vir- 
tue; but few have hitherto concurred with him in the ſame ſen- 
timents. 


HiTHERTO Ferius Rufus had proceeded with more ſeverity, 


than either Tigellinus or Nero himſelf, againſt the conſpirators 
his accomplices; but was in the end detected: for while in the 
examination of Flavius Scevinus the ſenator, he urged him with 
many menaces to a full confeſſion, Scevinus ſmiled, and told 
him, That no man was better acquainted with the particulars 
of the plot than himſelf. Fenius attempted to refute the charge; 


but, faultering and perplexed in his ſpeech, he gave manifeſt 


tokens of his guilt and diſmay: whereupon he was by the em- 


peror's orders immediately ſeized and dragged to priſon. At the 
ſame time the brave tribune Subrius Flavius was impeached, 


He at firſt defended himſelf; but being preſſed by the informerg, 


Submus 
Flavius 
_ rewiles 

Nero 0 


: Lis face. 


he not only owned the charge, but gloried in it; and in anſwer 
to Nero, who aſked him, Upon what provocation he had 
ſlighted the obligation of his oath? for the ſoldiery, eſpecially 


the officers, bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath to protect the 


prince againſt all foreign and domeſtic enemies; Becauſe I ab. 


Herred thee, faid he, though there was not in the whole army ane 


more zcalouſly attached to thee than I, ſo long as thiu didſt merit 


affeftion ; but I began ta hate thee, when thou becameſt the mur- 


derer of thy mother, the murderer of thy brother and wife, a cha- 
ricteer, a comedian, and an incendiary. Tacitus tells us, that 


the whole conſpiracy afforded nothing which proved ſo bitter 


and pungent to Nero as this reproach. He ordered Flavius to 


be immediately put to death, committing the execution to Je | 


 tanus Nicer, a tribune, who led him into the next field, and 


as ſerved for a grave to the ſoldiers, who died in the camp. Fla- 


; His loft 5 | 


| brave | 


there ordered in the firſt place a funeral trench to be dug, ſuch 


vis ſound fault with it, as too ſtreight and ſhallow; and turning 


to the guard of ſoldiers, This, ſaid he, without betraying the | 
| leaſt concern, is not even done according to the laws of difcipline. | 


When the tribune deſired him to ſtretch out his neck valiantly, 


I wiſh, replied he, thou maye/t ſtri be as valiantly; and truly the 
tribune was ſeized with ſuch a violent trembling, that he with 


bers, aud difficulty cut off his head at two blows. However, he after - 


Contempt 
death. 


Y wards bragged to Nero, that he had deſignedly employed more 
blows than one. The next example of firmneſs and conſtancy 


Vas adminiſtered by Sulpitius Aſper, the centurion; who being 
aſked by Nere, Why he had conſpired againſt him? anſwered 

in a few words, Becauſe there was no other relief againſt thy 
 @oominable enormities. The other centurions faced death with 


___ equal bravery. But Fentas Rufus betrayed a meanneſs quite un- 


becoming 


EQ = 


1c 


> 7 © ——< A. 7 - 


the conſul Veſtinus likewiſe concerned in the conſpiracy; but, as . 


&": COY,.: 6 EVE WH. LY. - np ay. CG. Bo 


the violence of a tyrant, and diſpatched Gerelanus the tribune, 


tions of a conſul, and was celebrating a banquet at home with 
| dune waited for him. Veſtinus, without delay, roſe from table, 70 quick 
up in a chamber; the phyſician attended; his veins were cut, 4% t of 
- wguedeither grief or compaſſion for himſelf. In the mean time, 
the whole company that {upped with him were beſet by a guard, 
mud not releaſed, till the night was far ſpent, Nero making him- 
| felf fport with the fears of men, who had paſſed at once, from 
Ide mirth and joy of a feaſt, to the deadly apprehenſion of their 
ning, that the conſul's gueſts had paid dear enough for their good 
chbeer v. Lucan the poet was next ſentenced to die. His veins being 
opened, and his blood iſſuing in ſtreams, he ſoon. perceived his 


were impaired, recollecting ſome lines of his own, in which With great 


be rehearſed them, and they were the laſt words he uttered * 
N). Suetonius, or whocver elſe is the author of his life, tells 


| lowing : . 
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becoming a man of his rank and profeſſion; nay, he even filled Fenius 
his laſt will with unmanly lamentations. Nero hoped to find Rufus dies 


he wasa man of a violent ſpirit and altogether untractable, the 
conſpirators had not thought fit to impart their deſign to him. 
He had once lived in cloſe conhdence with Nero; but after- 
wards abuſing the freedom which the emperor allowed him, and 
utterly deſpiſing him, he uſed frequently to inſult the prince 
with poignant ſarcaſms, which left behind them a bitter remem- 
brance, as they were for the moſt part founded on truth. Be- 
ſides, Nero dreaded the haughty and violent temper of Veſtinus; 
and therefore wiſhed for a plauſible pretence to get rid of him; 
but as no accuſer appeared to charge him, fince he could not 
ſatiate his rancour under the title of a judge, he had recourſe to 


at the head of five hundred men, with orders to obviate the at- 
tempts of the.conſul. He had that day diſcharged all the func- 


great gaiety, when the ſoldiers entering, told him, That the tri- 


and in a trice the tragedy was begun and finiſhed; he was ſhut and brave 


and he, while he was ſtill in full vigor, conveyed into a hot bath, = confas 
and ſuffocated with the ſteam, without uttering a ſyllable that eſtinus 


aft doom. At length he ordered the guards to withdraw, ſay- 


feet and hands to grow cold and ſtiff: but before his faculties Lucan dies 


he deſcribed a wounded ſoldier expiring after the ſame manner, epidity. 


Y Tacirt.c. 63z—t9. = [dem, c. 70. 


(N) The verſes mentioned here, were, without all doubt, the fo!- 


Sernditur avulſus, nec ſicut vulnere ſanguis 
Emicuit lenias, 1 uptis cadit undigue Venis ; 
D:/ urſuſque anime tinor/atnm mamlra mcantis 
dntercoy tus aquts. | | 


us, 


$3 
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us, that his behaviour towards Nero, who loved him, was ſuch 


as would have provoked the beſt of princes. His informing, and 


indeed talſly, if the author of his life is to be credited, againſt 
his own mother, will reflect eternal ignominy on his memory. 


Ihe emperor had promiſed him his pardon; but the only favour 


he granted him, was the choice of his death, which happened 


on the thirtieth of April in the twenty- ſev enth year of his age . 


We hall ſpeak of his wiitiags anon. Senecio, Quinctilianus, 


and Scevinus, ſuffered death with a ſpirit far different from the 


Nero”: 
eruelty 10 


the chil- 


former effeminacy of their lives. The other conſpirators were 


put to death, without ſpeaking or doing any thing worthy of no- 


tice. 7 WSN tells us, that Nero, not ſatisfied with the pu- 
niſhment of the conſpuators themſelves, drove their innocent 
children out of Rome, and cauſed them, together with their tu- 


_ Sen of the tors, governors, and domeſtics, to be either poiſoned, or ſtarved 


eonſpt; a- 
tors. 


to death d. Whole families, as that writer aſſures us, were cut 
off at one meal. During this mighty carnage, which filled 


Rome with deaths, corpſcs, and funerals, no one durſt ſhew the 


leaſt ſympton of ſorrow tor their murdered relations; nay, 


mult teſtify j joy, unleſs they had a mind to be treated like try- 
tors and enemies to the ſtate and emperor. Hence, as the cit 


was filled with carcaſes, ſo was the capitol with victims: one 


| had loſt a ſon; one a brother; this man a friend; that a near re- 


lation: but whatever was the loſs, every one paid his public 


| thankſgiving to the gods; adorned, in token of joy, his houſe 


Rlavard. 
tbe inflru- 
mwonts of 
4. cruelty. 


with laurel; fell proftrate at the emperor's feet; kiſſed his hand, 


Oc. Antonius Natalis and Cervarius Preculus were pardoned, 
in conſideration of their early confeſſion and diſcovery. Mili 
chus the freedman was amply rewarded, and honoured with a 
Greck name ſignifying protector. Granius Sik danus, one of 


the tribunes of the prætorian guards, obtained his pardon; but | 


| ſoon after, ſcorning to owe his life to the tyrant, fell by his own 


hand. All the f:iends of Seneca, tho' rather calumniated than 
convicted, were condemned to baniſhment. Cr ſonius Maxi- 


nius and Cadicia, the wife of Sceuinus, were diiven out of Itah, 


and only by their puniſhment knew that they had been charged 


EO criminals (O). TM accuſation againſt Attilia, Lucian's | 


mother 


2 SUET. in vit. "Fg Ser. c. 36. 


[O The following beautifo | ep gram in Martial, inſcribed to one * 


Ci, an intimate friend of Cyſonivs Dximus, oy give us ſome 
light into this matter: | 


Maat mes ille uu, Ovict, Ce nius lic H, 
us adbuc æ u View oration. 
I X ro d. Masse 75 ed tu Jamn: VC Ne ror: 1 
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mother was dropt; ſo that, without being cleared, fhe eſcaped 
unpuniſhed 1 


Ax p now the conſpiracy being utterly ſuppreſſed, and the 


conſpirators either ſentenced to death or baniſhment, Ners aſ- 
ſembled the ſoldiery, diſtributed amongtt them a largeſs of two 
thouſand nummi a man, and ordered them to be thenceforth ſup- 
plied with corn at the public expence. Upon Petronius Turpi- 


anus, Cocceins Nerva, and Tigellinus, he beſtowed triumphal 


ornaments, as a reward for their zeal in proſecuting the conſpi- 


ators; nay, he cauſed triumphal ſtatues to be erected in the fo- 


rum to the two latter, and their images to be placed in the pa- 


use; a diſtin tion ſeldom granted, and only to perſons of the 


createſt merit. Nymphidius was diſtinguiſhed with the conſular 
ornaments. He was the ſon of a freed-woman, who, as ſhe was 
very beautiful, had long proſtituted herſelf to the domeſtics of 
the emperors, bond and free, without diſtinction. Nymphidius 
boaſted himſelf the ſon of Caligula, whom he reſembled both 


in his countenance and the tallneſs of his ſtature; and it is not 


improbable, ſays our hiſtorian, that the emperor, addicted as he 


was to all manner of lewdneſs, had deſcended to gallantries with 


his mother. But of him we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
at length hereafter; for he too had his ſhare in the calamities and 
viciſſitudes of Rome. The emperor, having thus rewarded the 


ir 


Hqubra per Scyllæ magnus comes cæulis ifii, 
Qui modo nolueras conſults ire comes. 

Si viftura meis mandantur nomina chartis, 
Et fas oft cincri me ſuf ere mee; - 

Audiit hac praſins, venturaque turbo, fuſe 


Wii te, Senecee quod fuit ill jur (31). 


Trom theſe verſes it is plain, that Cz/cnirs had been a conſul, and 
was one of Sereca's moſt intimate friends; which was, without doubt, 


tlie motive that prompted Nero to baniſh him. As Ovidius accom - 
parted him into baniſhment, {6 had C/1:4; in all likelihood accom- 


Panied formerly Seneca, when he was by C/auus baniſhed into the 


11nd of C:r/ica. The ſubject of the preſent epigram is the cthgies 
7b 1 "of . 2 . — . y . * 57. 
of Crſynius in wax, ſent either by Martial to his friend Ovidius, or 


* 


by O A* to the poet. Cæſonius himſelf died, it ſcems, before this 


unem exile. After his conſulſhip, he was ſent into Africa, to go- 
"ern that province, Whither Orudius reiuied to follow him; but, 


lice a true friend, he attended him, when diſgraced and condemned 
eo banithment ;- a ſignal inſtance of fidelity and friendſiup, and wor- 


ot being by fo great a poet tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. 


| (31) Martial. I. vii. 


urſtruments 
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inſtruments of his tyranny, aſſembled the fathers, and acquainted 
them with the late tranſactions. © To the peopie likewiſe be ad- 


dreſſed an edict upon the ſame ſubject, and publiſhed the ſeveral 


evidences againſt the conſpirators, with their own confeſſions, 
in order to confute a rumour current among the populace, that 
the plot was forged, and that Nero, mercly to ſatiate his cruelty 
and out of baſe fear, had ſacrificed ſo many illuſtrious citizens. 


The mcan In the ſenate, where the moſt abject flattery prevailed, every 


Hatte of particular, the more ſenſibly he was affected with inward grief 
the Jenate. for the loſs of his friends or relations, the more outward joy and 
_ congratulations he expreſſed. It was by the whole body decreed, 

that public thankſgivings and oblations ſhould be paid to all the 

deities, and particular honours to the ſun, who having a chapel 

in the circus, where the parricide was to be perpetrated, had 

brought to light the dark contrivances of the conſpirators; that 

the circenſian games ſhould be ſolemniſed with extraordinary 

pomp; that the month of April, in which the conſpiracy wa 
detected, ſhould thenceforth bear the name of Nero; that a 

temple ſhould be erected to the goddeſs Salus or Safety, in the 

place whence Sceviuus had taken the dagger, &c. Ihe dagger 

itſelf was by Nero dedicated in the capitol, with this inſcription, 

7 Jupiter the avenger (P). Such was the iſſue of this conſpi- 

racy, which to the ſame moment owed, as Tacitus obſerves, 

its beginning, progreſs, and perfection, and was with faithful 

ſilence and fecrecy concealed in a combination ſo numerous, ſo 

variouily framed, amongſt thoſe of every condition, ſex, and 


age, till it was accidentally diſcovered in the manner we have | 


| related. | FE | 
Nero tp. Nee, now delivered from all fear, betook himſelf again to 

14s Lins his harp. As the time approached for diſputing the prizes in 
felr «gain the quinquennial games, the ſenate, to prevent Nera from ap- 

this hart. praring there as a competitor, offered him the prize of muki, 

5 and alſo the crown of eloquence. But the emperor anſwered, 


(P) The dagger was inſcribed to Jupiter the avenger, Jodi ais 
dici; words, ſays our hiſtorian, which, at that time, were 10 


minded. But, upon the revolt of Jalius Tindex, which aftervas 


bappened, an augury and preſage of approaching vengeance wh 


drawn rom them. Tacitus tells us, that he found, in the journaisd 


the lei afe, trat Cereal;s AAVICIUS, contul elect, when it came iO 11 vote, 


moved, hat a temple ſhould in all ſpeed be raiſed at the public charge, | 


and contecrated to the deißed Nezoy a motion which | e really mean 
* a compliment, tone Who was intitled to divine wolſhip; but 


„ 4 


* er *7\ 4 yn N £ 7 23 PL OY IR ire | 
from nene too Was inferred an omen cf bis approacting fate; if 


t prices ame ROEOUrS Were not vaid, till they fniſl. va their Hal- 
tal (Calle ) 29. ; 
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That he needed not their partiality; ſince he himſelf was a 
match for all his competitors, and would only, by the juit de— 
termination of the judges, purchaſe the praiſe and recompence 
of his ill. He appeared therefore publicly upon the ſtage, and 
there r-hearſed a poem of his own compoſing; but the populace 


applauding him, and begging he would diſplay all his itudies, tor 


theſe were their words, he entered the great theatre, and there 
zpearing amongſt the common harpers and minſtrels, contended 
with them for the prize, with ſuch eagerneſs and anxicty, that 
he never ventured to ſit down, however fatigued, that being con- 
tary to the citabliſhed laws of the harp, nor to ſpit, nor to 


wipe the ſweat from his face, ſave only with his arm. In the 


end, adoring the multitude with his knee bent and his hands 


| Itted up, according to the cuſtom of the common players, he 


wated with awe and trembling the determination of the judges. 
The common people of Rome applauded him with loud ſhouts 


and clapping of hands, from an utter inſenſibility, ſays our hiſto- 


ran, of the crying reproach, which diſgraced the Roman em- 
pire. But the inhabitants of the municipal cities of Italy, who 
ill retained the ſevere manners of the antients, and ſuch as came 
from remote provinces, and attended then at Rome upon em- 


_ baſes, or their own private affairs, could not behold, without 
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dignation, the ſovereign of Rze thus debaſing himſelf upon 


the ſtage, and much leſs join thoſe, who applauded this his 
hametful debaſement. 


They were therefore frequently beaten _ 


by the foldicrs, who ſtood in ſeveral cluſters among the croud 


| to obſerve the faces of the ſpectators !. 


Nero, encouraged with the applauſe of the multitude, ap- 
peared thencetorth almoſt every day on the ſtage, inviting, not 
only the ſenators and knights, but likewiſe the populace and the 
whole rabble of Rome, to hear him, though he performed for 
tie moſt part in the theatre, which he had built in the palace. 
te often kept the audience, not only the whole day, but the 
night too; for till he was tired and gave over, no one was allowed 


Appears | 


Ji gu. utly | 


on the 


ſage, and 


Fires the 


audicnce, 


to depart upon any occaſion, however neceſſary and urging : 


lalomuch, that women are ſaid to have been delivered in the 


theatre, and ſeveral perſons ſo tired, that, finding the gates of 


the palace ſhut, they either leaped privately over the wall, or, 


me, by never ſtirring night nor day from their ſeats, were 
ized with mortal diſtempers, which, however, they dreaded 
less than the princc's reſentment, which they unavoidably incur- 
Fra by thelr abſence: beſides the ſeveral concealed and private 
oolervers, employed to mark the carriage of the audience, 


9 Tait. aaral. I. xvi. c. f. 
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nu order to be carried out, pretended to be in a ſwoon*©; 


there 
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there were numbers of open ſpies, who publicly ſet down the 

names of ſuch as were preſent, obſerved their faces, and watched 

all the ſymptoms of pleaſure or diſſatisfaction in every one pre- 

ſent : the vulgar were immediately puniſhed by the ſoldiery for 

the leaſt diſattention; towards perſons of rank the emperor's te- 

ſentment was for the preſent ſmothered, but vented at laſt in a 

V eſpaſian more dreadful manner. We are told, that Feſpafean, after- 
in danger wards emperor, was not only bitterly reproached by Thb 


for hrs Nero's freedman, but charged as a crimin al, tor having nodied 
Aiſatten- while the emperor was ſinging : this diſattention would have 

tion. ſt him his life, had hi qd: f k 
coſt him his life, had nct his triends, men of great rank and 


merit, employed their prayers and mediation in his behalf, 
This year the death of Poppæa, Nere's wife, filled Rome in ap- 
Pearance with grief and mourning, but in reality with much 
joy; for ſhe was no les abhorred, "that her huſband, on ac- 
The death count of her lewdneſs and cruelty. She was killed by Nerz 
ef Pop- himſelf with a kick on the belly, while ſhe was big with chill, 


Pra. for finding fault with him, as 1 tells us, upon his coming 
home late {3 or becauſe the ventured to rally him, as we read 


in Dion Cuſſius &, upon his ſkill and addreſs in chariot-driving, 


Her body was not burnt according to the Ran cuſtom ; but, 


alter the manner of forcizn monarchs, embalmed and repoſited 
in the ſepulchre of the Jui family. Her obf: quies were ce. 
e with the utmoſt pomp, and her pancgyric pronounced 
from the public roſtrum by the emperor himſclt b. Pliny aſſures 
us, that more perfumes. were burnt at her funeral, than rob: 
Felix produced in a year '. She conſtantly Kept and carried 
about with her, if Di Caſs" is to be credited *, five hundred 
aſſes, and daily bathed in their milk for tic preſ⸗ rvation of her 
beauty. C bon the death of Popp.ca, Nera deſigned to mary 
Artonia, the daughter of Claudius and his own niter by adoy- 
tion; but ſhe declined the match, and was on thit account by 


his orders put to death, as if ſhz had been con-erned in a con- 
ſpiracy, probably that of Pil. Son after he marrie fa Sea 


e :7, the widow of the late conſul es 2 111 , 3nd 
Ceſcend 4 from Statilius Taurus, who had been twice car ſul in 


the rei gn of A ¹νius. She too, as appears from {ume antient 


medals m , was honoured with the title of e gi, ta. 


. si- Nor long after the death of Ppp.ca, Ners doomed to de- 
lanus can- ſtruction two of the greateſt men in Rome, Caius C. A Lm- | 


dcrmed. gin, a learned civilian, and L. Junius Silanus To Vat, , the 
former for his great wealth and the exemplary g gravity of hi 
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manners; the latter, becauſe he.was related to the C. ars, and, 
for his modeſty and other eminent qualities, judged by the Bo. 
man people worthy of the empire. Caſ/us was blind, very 
azed, and led a retired lite, as did Iikewtfe $:/anus, though in 
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the Ar of his youth, having from the late bloody doom of 


his uncle Terguatus, who had afſumed the port of a prince, 
Jea:nt to ſhun all outward appearance of grandeur. However, 
the very ſame imputations, which hal been formerly objected 
to his uncle, were urged againſt him; iz. that he aſpirc d at the 


1 


ſovereign power, affected more majd ty and ſtate than became 


a private citizen, kept about him men with the title of princi- 


pal ſecretaries, procurators, auditors of the revenues, treafurcrs, 
Sc. names and offices of imperial grandeur, which by already 
perl mated: imputations utterly falſe and zroundle fs. To C/ 
hs Nero o\jected, that amongſt the images of his anceſtors he 


preferved in high reverence that of Cain; Caius, thus inſcribed, 


The leader of the party. At the ſame time, "he ſuborned certain 
perſons to forge an accuſation againſt Lep:du, the wife of Caſ- 


fes and aunt to Slanus, as if ſhe had wks guilty of inceſt with 


her nephew, and had practiſed magical rites of a miſchievous 
tendency. Az inſt Caſſius and Silunus the ſenate pronounced 
ſentence of perpetual baniſhment, but referred the puniſhment 


Ant! Caf- 
ſius Eoa- 
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of L. fi. la to the judgment of the emperor. Caſſius was tranſ- 


ported into Sardina, and, in regard of his great age, the ſhort 
remains of his life were ſpared. Silanus, under colour of car- 


tying him to the iſland of Naxos, was c. Mnveyed to Mia, and 


turion, commilioned to put him to death, laying held of him, 
not fond of life; but that no executioner ſhould have the glory 
of putting him to death. Hereupon the centurion ordered his 
men to ſecure him; but Sanus, who was 2 young man of 


turion, u under a multitude of wounds, all received before, like 
a brave man, who falls facing the enemy in the day of bat: le; 

With no leſs intrepidity died Lucius Vetus, and his mother-in- 
law Se tia, with Pellutia his daughter. Nero had long hated 


the 88 as ſtanding reproaches upon him for the murder of Ru 


bellius Plautns, the huſband of 7:!lutia and ſon-in-law to He- 
tus, 115 therefore ſuborned a freedman of Vis to accuſe him, 
and then ſent a guard of ſoldiers to ſeize him at one of his ſcats 
in the nel. zhbourhood of Form: 7, Hereupon his daughter P. 
latia flew to Naples, where tac Emperor then was; aad being 


e 


acvifed him to cut his veins. Slaunnus anſwered, that he was 


nter wards confined in Barium, a city of Apulia, where a cen- 


great ſtrength, Felde and daring, though deſtitute of arms, 
made a vigorous reſiſtance, till he fell b che ſword of the cen- 
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denied acceſs to him, watched at the gates of bis houſe, till ſhe 
had an opportunity of beſceching him to hear the defence of an 
Innocent man, and not to ſacrifice, upon the depoſition of a 
treacherous tl.ve, one who had formerly been his collegue in the 
conſulſhip. But in the end, being convinced, that the impla- 
cable tyrant was not to be ſoftened with ſupplications, ſhe re- 


turned to her father, and acquainted him, that he . mult ba. 


niſh all hope, and with intrepidity. mect a ey which he could 


not avoid. At the fame ” me, tidings arrived, that the ſenate 


was haſtening his trial, and proc: ceding to a terrible and merci. 
leſs ſentence. 333 he diſtributed amongſt his domeſtics 
whatever ſums of money were then in his poſſe thon, and at the 
ſam. time ordered wem to remove and appropriate to themſelves 
the rich furniture of his villa. Then retiring, with his mother- 
in-law Seatid and his daughter Pollutia, into a private apart- 
ment, they all three opened their veins in one and the fame 
chamber, with one and the ſame inſtrument; and being covered 


for decency with a fingle garment, they were convey ed into z 


warm bat}., where they all three bled to death, the father 
eves being the whole time fixed upon his daughter, thoſe of 
Sextia on her grand-daughter, and heis upon both: they a 
praved with emulation for a ſpeedy end; each wiſhed to expire 


flirſt, and leave behind ſuch dear relations ſtill alive, though 
5 haſtening to die: and fortune obſerved the order of ſeniority and 


nature, the oldeſt expiring firſt, and the youngeſt laſt. After | 


their death the ſervile ſenate was for pronouncing them guilty 


of hich treaſon, and having their bodies dragged through the 
public ftre-ts, and thrown into the Tiber ; but Ners interpoſed, 
declaring himſoif ſatih<d with the puniſhment, which they had 


voluntarily underzone . P. Gallus, a Roman knight, fol- 


merly intimate with Penis Rufus and a friend to Vetus, wa 
baniſhed. To the freedman the accuſer, a place was aſſigned 


in the theatre among the officers of the tribunes of the people. 


As the name of pri! had been already changed into that of 


Ne . the name of Muy into that of (laudius, fo was the name 


of June now changed into that of Cermanicus, Cornelius Orf- 
tus moving, that the name of June ſhould be aboliſhed, ſince 


two of the 7 Junii Torquati, already executed for reaſon, had 


rendered it abominable ?. This vear the country of Campari 
was ravaged with dreadful tempeſts and violent whirl-winds; 
vhote villages were overturned, plantations torn up, the fruits 


the carth ſcattered, Sc. At the ſame time, a terrible peſtilence 


razed at Rome, and ſwept away in a ſhort ſpace above thirty 


thouſanc perſons of all ranks and conditions. The ſenators and 


Idem, c, 10, 11. Aer 
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knights were leſs bewailed, as our hiſtorian obſerves, ſince by 


155 


a contagion common to al, they eſcaped falling by the cruelty 


of the prince. Nero, after ſo many accumulated acts of ty- 
rinny, thewed this year ſome compaſſion upon the inhabitants 


et Lions, whom he preſented with a large ſum to repair the da- 


mage their city had ſuffered by accidental fire (R). 
Ix the 1 conſulſhip of C. Suetonius Paulinus and C. 


Lucius Telefinus, S§gſianus, who had been condemned, as we 
have related above, to perpetual baniſhment, for certain viru- 


lent verſes by him compoſed againſt Nero, having inſinuated 


| himſelf into the friendſhip of one Pammenes, who was an exile 
in the ſame place, and celebrated for his knowledge in the my- 
ſteri-s of aſtrology, obſerved that meſſengers were da ly arriving 
to conſult him, "and at the ſame time learnt, that from P. In- 


teius a yearly ſtipend was allowed him. Upon this intelligence 
he intercepted letters from Anteius, ard even ſtole the papers 


containing the calculation of his nativity,” and a ſcheme drawn 


concerning the birth and fortune of Oftorius Scapula; which 
he no ſooner had in his poſſeſſion, than he wrote to the empe- 
ror, that he had mighty diſcoveries to communicate; for Antei us 


and O/tzrivs were meditating ſome ſudden attempt upon the 


ſtate, and diving into their own deſtiny, and that of Cr/ar. 


Light veſſels were immediately diſpatched away, and Seſanus 


with all poſſible expedition tranſported to Rome; where, upon 


the firſt divulging of his diſcovery, Anteius ſealed his liſt teſta- 
ment, being warned by Tigellinus to loſe no time, and then 
lwallowed a draught of poiſon; but growing impatient of its 


| tow operation, he haſtened his death by opening his veins. 


Otzrius was then at an eſtate of his own on the borders of 
Liguria, whither a centurion was ſent with orders to kill him 
with all dipatch. For O/torius was a man of extraordinary 


R The burning of 7a happened, according to Seneca 335 2 


bundred years after it was founded Hence I. pas concludes, that 


dus misfortune befel that flouriſhing colon in the fifty eighth year 


of the Chr:/7:an xra, orders for founding it having been given in the 


conſalchip of Hirtius and Pana, forty-three years before the ſaid 


#74, But either theſe orders were not immediately put in execution, 


" the burning did not happen ſo early, ſince all the letters, in which 

Seneca ſpeaks. of tais calamity, are by the beſt caronologers thought 
to have been written in the fix: ty - fourth or ſix y-fifth of the Chr. tian 
2:2. That Nys ſhould defer reliev! ing the inhabitants for the ſpace 


of ſeven years, 23 Lip/ius pretends, is altogether improbable. T als 


The 
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city ſhewed its gratizude to Nero, by Pond! y adhering to his party, 


IK th 
after all the other cities of Gaul had declared for the revolters | 34). 
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valour, of prodigious ſtrength, great experience in war, emi- 
nently qualified tor the ce of an army, and had been 
diſtinguiſhedi in Britain, while he ſerved there under his father, 
With a civic crown: hence Nero, who ever ſince the diſcoy 'ery 
of the late conſpiracy, lived under continual dread, fearing that 
brave officer ſhould take arms againſt him, was glad of any 
Of Oftori- pretence to get rid of him. The centurion, having beſet all 
us, Mella, the avenues to the villa, acquainted O/tor:us with Bis orders 


Anicius, from the emperor, which were no ſooner ſignified to him, than 


ge. turning againſt himſelf that bravery, which he had fo ofiei ex- 
| _erted ayainſt the enemy, he opened all his veins without be- 
traving the leaſt concern or diſmay ; but as the blood flowed 
flowly, he diſpatched himſelf with a poinard, ordering one of his 
flaves to hold up the weapon ſteadily; then graſping and ſtreng- 
thening the ſſave's hand with his own, he ran his throat upon 
the fatal ſteel. Within the compaſs of a few days, Annex 
| Mille, Cerealis Anicius, Rufus Criſpinus, and Cains Petri. 
nius, underwent the Fe bloody doom. Criſp1nus had been 
captain of the prætorian guards under Claudius, and diftin- 
guiſhed, though only a knight, with the ornaments of the con- 
ſulſhip; but lately baniſhed, as privy to the conſpiracy, into 
Sardinia, where, upon notice that he was doomed to die, he 
New himſelf. Mella was brother to Gallis and Seneca, and the 
father of Licar, He was accuſed by one of Lucan's intimate 
friends, named Fabius Romanus, who feigned, that the father 
and fon were equally concerned in the conſpiracy ; ; and having 
counterfcited letters to this purpoſe in the hand of Lucan, ſhew- 
ed them to Ners, who ordered them to be carried to the c- 


cuſed, whoſe immenſe riches were his only crime. Mella no 
ſooner faw _ than he opened his veins, and by a voluntary 
deatli antic; pated his ſentence : in his mw he be equeathed | im- 


menſe ſums to Tigellinus and his ſon-in-law Coſſutianus Capits, 


in order to Prins? the remainder, Cercalis likewiſe ee. bis 


-own cxecutioner, but ſell unpitied, becauſe he had formerly 


The cha- diſcovered a plot againſt Caligula. Cars Petrorius, to whom 7 > 


r:&r of ſome leaned critics aſcribe the fragments, equally ele gant ard 
Petronius. obſcene, which have reached our times, Was à man intirel; 


abandoned to all manner of voluptuouſneſs. He waſted the 


day in ſtecp and the night in revels: as others had by indutry 

acquired a name and r Peers ;711US was by his ſignal 
Path and indolones raiſed to notice and fame :; he indulecd bim: 
3 if in all the gaicties and delights ot life; but at the ſame time 
bad the prudence to keep within bounds, and not {cancer 
away, Fke many others, his cftate. Ne rh er was he a dare 
« orofjer. appetit's; but See 52 curious and refined in! 
„ lexary: his behaviour was extremes 5 and pollte; 
| | | | wit 
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wit, in which he excelled all men of his time, natural and 


artleſs; and all his actions accompanied with a certain air of 
negligence. However, he diſcharged the proconſular govern- 
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ment of Bithynia, and ſoon after the conſulſhip itſelf, with 


great reputation, ſhewing himſelf in both theſe employments 
equal to the management of the greateſt affairs. Then return- 
ing to his former vices, he was by Nero admitted to a great in- 
timacy, nothing appearing to the emperor elegant and polite, 
but what was recommended to him by the taſte and approba- 
tion of Petronius. This Tigellinus could not bear, and there- 


| fore to get rid of one, who in credit was his rival, and in the 
ſcience of pleaſures his ſuperior, had recourſe to the cruelty and 


jealouſy of the prince, two paſſions, to which all others gave 


room; accuſed Petronius of having lived in great intimacy 


with the conſpirator Scevinus; ſuborned one of his ſlaves to 
confirm the charge, and precluded him from all means of de- 
fence. Nero happened at that time to be upon the road to 
Campania, and Petronius, having accompanied him as far as 
Cumæ, was there by his orders put under arreſt : whereupon 


uithout flattering himſelf with vain hopes, or condeſcending to 


intreaties, he reſolved to prevent his ſentence by a voluntary 
death, which he underwent in a manner altogether new, but 
well ſuited to the life he had led; for having ordered his veins to be 


cut, he did not ſhew any eagerneſs to put an end to his agonies, 


but directed them to be cloſed again, and then opened by inter- 
vals, juſt as his fancy moved him, diſcourſing the whole time 
with his friends, not upon ſerious ſubjects, as if he aimed at 


matters, hearkening with attention to gay epizrams, love- 


verſes, and entertaining ſtories : ſome of his ſlaves he rewarded 


with bounties, others he puniſhed with ſtripes ; he even divert- 
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the glory of conſtancy in braving death, but upon indifferent 


ed himſelf with walking out, even refreſhed himſelf with ſleep, 


that his death, though in reality violent, might appear alto- 
gether natural. In his laſt will he flattered neither Nero nor 


 Trgellinus, nor any of the great men in power, as moſt others 


had done; but, under feigned names of harlots and catamites, 
deſcribed the ſecret abominations of the emperor, tranſmitted 


bv bim this picture of himſelf carefully ſealed, and then broke 


his fignet, that it might not after his death become a ſnare to 
the innocent. Nero, greatly amazed to find all his nocturnal 
and moſt private impurities thus brought to light, after having 


| bony conſidered with himſelf by what means Petronius had 


come to the knowledge of them, fixed at length his ſuſpicion - 


upon Silia, the wife of a ſ-nator, one privy to all his debau- 


cheries, and very intimate with Petrenius. She was therefore 


doomed to baniſhment, tor not concealing what the had ſeen 
1 > 2 | 


and 
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2 undergone in the prince's noRurnal revels. At the ſame 


time, Numicius Thermus was put to death, for no other crime, 
but becauſe a freedman belonging to him accuſed Tigellinus of 


treaſon; which offence the informer expiated under the moſt 
exquiſite torments ?. _ | 


AFTER the ſlaughter of ſo many illuſtrious men, Nr» at 
length attempted, ſays our hiſtorian, to extirpate virtue itſelf, in 
the perſons of Bareas Soranus and Thraſea Pætus, long ſince 
the objects of his hatred. Thraſea had withdrawn from the 


ſenate, as we have related above, when the affair of Agrippina 
came under debate there; at the ſports, called Zuvenale;, 
he could not approve of the emperor's acting and ſinging upon 
the ſtage; when the ſenate was about to condemn to death 


Antiſtius the prætor, for a virulent ſatire by him compoſed 


againſt Nero, he propoſed a mitigation of the ſentence, and 
carried it; when divine honours were decreed to Poppea, he 


abſented himſelf, and declined attending her funeral; he had 


_ oblations for the ſafety of the prince, and the preſervation of 

his heavenly voice, &c. Theſe were the crimes urged againſt 
 Thraſea by Capito Caſſutianus and Marcellus Epirus, two in- 

formers of great acrimony and vehemence. O/torius Sabin, 


not now in three years once ſet his foot in the ſenate, and, tho 
inveſted with the quindecemviral prieſthood, had never made 


2 Roman knight, took upon him the taſk of accuſing Bare: 


Soranus : the crimes imputed to him were his friendſhip with 
Plautus, murdered by Nero's orders in IJſia, and his intrigues 


with the A/atics, while he governed them in quality of procon- 
ſul, in order to engage them in a revolt. But his real crime: 
were, as Tacitus informs us, his having governed Aſia with 


ſignal vigilance and juſtice, his opening the port of Epheſus, i 


work mightily applauded by the 4/atics, and his leaving te 
inhabitants of Pergamus unpuniſhed for oppoſing Acratus, one 


of Nero's freedmen, when he would have ſtripped their city of 
| all its pictures and ſtatues. The juncture Nero choſe for de- 


ſtroying theſe two great men was, that of the arrival of Tri- 
dates to receive the crown of Armenia, either becauſe the pul- 
lic attention was then wholly engaged in that new fight, or be- 
cauſe Nero meant on that occaſion to diſplay his greatneſs and | 
power by the ſlaughter of the two moſt illuſtrious men in the 
whole empire. While the whole city flocked out to ſee 2 fo- 
reign king, Thraſea received orders not to attend his ent! 


Hereupon he compoſed a memorial to Nero, beſeeching the 
emperor to acquaint him with the allegations againſt him, and 


offering to vindicate himſelf, were he but appriſed of the cha | 
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Nero received the memorial greedily, hoping that Thraſea, un- 
der the apprehenſion of his impending doom, might have writ 


' ſomething tending to the glory of the prince and his own diſ- 


credit ; but finding himſelf diſappointed, and dreading the 
countenance, the great ſpirit, and free ſpeech of a man ſo ge- 
nerally eſteemed and revered, he ordered the ſenate to be ſum- 


moned. In the mean time, Thraſea, having aſſembled his 


\-iends and relations to conſult with them, whether he ſhould 


attempt a defence or be ſilent, Ru/ticus Arulanus, a young man 


of great ſpirit and one of the tribunes of the people, who aſ- 


ſiſted at the conſultation, offered to thwart the decree of the 


ſenate, by interpoſing againſt it. But Thraſea would by no 
means allow him to purſue ſuch methods, as would in the end 


nian guards ſurrounded the temple of Venus, where the ſenate 


was to meet; all the avenues to it were beſet with men in 


their gowns, the common dreſs of the city, but armed with 
ſwords, which they took no care to conceal; the great 
ſquares and ſeveral temples were filled with bands of ſoldiers 
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prove fatal to him. The next day, two cohorts of the præto- 


under arms. Through theſe the ſenators paſſed to their aſſem- 
bly, where, after a ſpeech ſent to them by Nero, and read by 
his quæſtor, in which he ſufficiently declared what he required 


of them, they condemned Thraſea, Soranus, and his daughter 
Servilia, but granted them the choice of their own deaths. 


| The charge brought againſt Servilia was, that ſhe had conſulted 
the magicians, which the owned; but declared at the ſame time, 
tat her conſultation had been confined to the conſervation of 


They are 
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her own family, whether the wrath of Nero might not be ap- 


peaſed, and whether no tragical judgment would follow the cog- 


nizance of the ſenate, Farther than this ſhe had not inquired; 


but nevertheleſs ſhe was brought into the ſenate, and there ar- 


 raigned by Offorius Sabinus, who queſtioned her, whether ſhe 


had not turned into money all her ornaments, and even ſtripped 


| from her neck her jewels, to defray the expence of magic rites 
and ſacrifices? To this queſtion young Servilia, for ſhe was The affect. 
under twenty, embracing the altars with a flood of tears, an- ing ſpeech 

ſwered, that the whole of her conſultation had been to know, of Servilia 


whether the emperor, and the fathers of the ſenate, would to in the ſe- 
her dear and indulgent parent, beſet with terrors, graciouſly 74e. 


n — 


afford protection and ſafety, With this view, ſaid ſhe, I pre- 
ſented the diviners, men till now utterly unknown to me, 
Vith my jewels, apparel, and the other ornaments peculiar to 


my quality, as I would have preſented my blood and life, had 


my blood and life been required. But whatever this my pro- 
ceeding was, my unfortunate father was an utter ſtranger to it; 
the delinquent. Theſe words 
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alarmed Særanus, who interrupted her while the was yet uttering 
them, crvingout, that as ſhe was not ſuppoſed to be guilty of the 
crimes laid to his charge, her cauſe ought to be disjointed from 
his; that his own fate, whatever it ſhould prove, he was read 

to undergo, but hoped, that in the danger of the father th 

would not involve the innocent daughter. Having thus ſpoken, 
he was haſtening to embrace his daughter, who flew to meet 


him; but the conſul's lictors ſtepped between and prevented | 
them 1. . 8 
SENTENCE was no ſooner pronounced againſt the pretended 


criminals, than the quæſtor was diſpatched to acquaint Thraſea 
with it, who was then in his gardens, reaſoning there with De. 
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metrius, a Cynic philoſopher, about the nature of the ſoul, and 
its departure from the body. While he was intent upon this 
diſcourſe, Domitius Cecilianus, one of his moſt intimate friends, 
arrived, and related to him what the ſenate had decreed. 
Thraſea heard him without betraying, either in his voice or 
countenance, the leaſt concern; only turning to his friends, 


who came with Cecilianus, he embraced them, took his lift 
leave of them, and preſſed them forthwith to retire, leſt th 


ſhould for their unſeaſonable compaſſion be involved in the ſame 


fate. His wiſe Arria was very earneſt to follow the example 
of her mother, who bore the ſame name, and was wife to 

Cecina Pætus, with whom ſhe died, as we have related elſe- 
where. But Tbra/ca would not by any means allow her o 
ſhare in his lot, beſeeching her to preſerve her life, and not de- 


prive her daughter of her only remaining refuge. He then 
went forth into a gallery, and there the quæſtor found him, and 


delivered to him in form the ſentence of the ſenate, which he | 
immediately put in execution, retiring into his chamber with _ 


_ Helvidius his ſon-in-law, Demetrius, and the quæſtor, in 


vrhoſe preſence he ordered the veins of both his arms to be cut. 


As the blood ſprung, he called the quæſtor nearer, and ſprink- 
ling the floor with it, Let us, ſaid he to him, make this libatin 
to Jupiter the Deliverer. Behold, young man; may the gods a- 
dert the omen! but you are born in ſuch times as require yu t! 


fortify your mind with examples of conſtancy. After this, falling 


into grievous torments, occaſioned by the flow approaches oi 


_ death, he turned towards Demetrius; but of the laſt words and 1 
_ particulars of this great man's death we are bereft, by a lament- 


ale chaſm in this laſt annal of our hiſtorian, and by the ſame 


' misfortune; robbed of the detail, which that inimitable writer 
left of the other remarkable incidents that happened during the 
remainder of this, and the whole two laſt years of Ners s eig. 


9 Idem, c. 20—33. 


pteſents of immenſe value. 
good courtier, had flattered the vain prince, and pretended to 
be raviſhed with his harmonious voice, and the ſkill he diſplayed 
in chariot- driving. After the coronation of Tiridates, Nero 
ſhut up the temple of Janus, in token of an univerſal peace, 
zs appears from a medal dated the thirteenth year of his reign, 
which did not begin till the month of October, before which 
time, that is, in the month of May, the Jews, grievouſly 
| opprefled by their governor, eſpecially Florus, had taken arms*. 
Vers ſolicited Vologeſes, brother to Tiridates, and king of the 
Parthians, to come likewiſe to Rome; but in vain, Vologeſes 
returning no other anſwer, than that Nero might, with leſs 
trouble, croſs the Mediterranean and come into Iſia, where he 
| would endeavour to meet him. The emperor, piqued with this 
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This loſs we ſhall ſupply in the beſt manner we can with the 


accounts which have been tranſmitted to us by other writers, 


eſpecially Suetonius and Dion Caſſius; but as neither of them 


has deſcribed the particulars of the death of Thraſea, Soranus, 
and his daughter Servilia, we cannot therein ſatisty the curioſity | 
of our readers. 
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Soo after the death of Thraſea, Nero, to divert the atten- Tiridates 
tion of the public from their domeſtic calamities, received Ti- croauned 
ridates with all the pomp of majeſty and grandeur imaginable, #ing of Ar- 
and crowned him in one of the great ſquares king of Armenia. menia by 
This was the moſt magnificent and pompous ceremony that had Nero. 


ever been ſeen in Rome; but as we have already deſcribed it in 


our hiſtory of the Greater Armenia, we ſhall only add here, 
that Nero allowed him, during his ſtay at Rome, eighty thou- 
ſand nummi a day, and loaded him, upon his departure, with 
The Armenian, who was a 


anſwer, reſolved to make war upon the Parthian ; and with 


this view made mighty preparations; ordered the flower of the 


armies in {{lyr:icum, Germany, and Britain, to begin their 


march towards the kingdom of Albania ; and raiſed a new le- 


gion of Italians, each man fix foot tall, which he called the 
gion of Alexander the Great. Thus was ſize firſt required 


| 1a ſoldier by a prince brought up amongſt minſtrels, ſongſters, 


and charioteers, who, it ſeems, had no real deſign of employ- 


ng his choſen legion, or any others, in military feats : for upon 
itelligence, that the Parthian king was inflexible, and pre- 
| Ped on his fide for a vigorous defence, he thought it adviſe- 
ale to leave the glory of conqueſts and warlike exploits to 
chers, and confine his ambition to the unprincely honour of 
| Paying, ſinging, and acting upon the ſtage. As the time 
| fierefore of the Olympic games approached, he left Italy, and 


"Vide P. Pac, an. 71. * Dito, I. Ixui. p. 719. Suk r. c. 19. 


paſſed 
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paſſed over into Greece, with no other deſign, but to gain the 
reputation of the beſt harper, ſinger, acter, and charioteer, in 
the whole Roman empire. The Greeks, who ſurpaſſed all other 
nations in flattery, underſtanding that the emperor piqued him- 
ſelf upon his ſkill in playing upon the harp, had diſpatched 
embaſſadors to him with all the crowns deſigned by their ſeveral 


cities for ſuch players; which was ſo acceptable to Nero, that 


he not only gave their embaſſadors audience before any others, 
but admitted them to an entertainment, which he had prepare] 
for his moſt intimate friends. On this occaſion one of them 


having begged him to ſing them a ſong, he immediately com- 


plied with his requeſt, and was ſo taken with their extravagant 
5 flattery, that he cried out, The Greeks alone have a good car; 
Nero none but they underſtand muſie] and a few days after ſet out for 
paſſes over Greece, leading with him, ſays Dion Caſſius, ſuch multitudes, 


into as might have eaſily reduced the Parthians and all the nations of 


Greece. the caſt, had they not, like their general, been deſtitute of all cour- 


age, and armed only with harps, fiddles, maſques, buſkins, and 


ſuch-like theatrical implements. With this army he imbarqued, 
and landing, at Caſſiope, he immediately began to ſing before the 
altar of Jupiter Caſſius. Thenee he advanced into the heartof 
Eereece, playing, ſinging, and acting in all the cities, through 


| which he paſſed. But de chiefly exerted his ſkill at the OH 


games, Where, to the eternal ignominy of the Roman name, 


the head of the empire was not aſhamed to appear, as a com- | 
es petitor, among the common harpers, players, and charioteers. 
Sings en He won the prize of muſic, by corrupting, as was common) 


the public belicved, with large preſeats, either the judges, or his compe- 
Page, and titors. The prize of chariot-driving he evidently forfeted; 


8 e for having attempted to drive with ten horſes, he was thrown. 

1 off, and ſo hurt, that though he remounted, yet he was con- 
Olympic ſtrained to give over before he had finiſhed the career. How- f 

games, ever, as he inſiſted with the judges upon their excluding all ca- 


tisfaction decreed him, When the games were over, Ners net 


only rewarded the judges with the rights of Roman citizens and | 
rich preſents, but reſtored the whole province of Achaia to is 


antient liberty, taking upon himſelf the office of crier, and ſo- 
lemnly proclaiming the freedom of the Achæans at Corinth on 
the day of the I/thmian games: ſo that from this time tix 
Greeks continued free from all manner of taxes, impoſition 
and tributes, governing themſelves by their own laws, til tle 


reign of Veſpaſian, who revoked all the privileges and exemp® | 


ons granted them by Nero, as Galba obliged the judges to reiuſd 

the vaſt ſums, with which the chanting emperor had preſents 
them. As the province of Acha;a belonged to the ſcnate 8 

nf | —— rWer — people 


ſual events and misfortunes, the prize was to his unexpreſſibleſi- 


my > Oo ry ea wy we os. an roi 


into the common ſewers . 
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people, Nero, when he declared it free, beſtowed upon them in 
its room the iſland of Sardinia t. After this he travelled all over 
Greece, not prompted by the commendable curioſity of viſiting 
the antiquities of that once celebrated country, but by the un- 
princely ambition of diſplaying his ſkill and art in ſinging and 
playing upon the harp. He challenged every-where the beſt 
performers, and never failed, as we may well imagine, being 
declared victor; inſomuch, that he is ſaid to have gained in this 


| progreſs above eighteen hundred prizes. He tranſmitted a par- 


ticular account of each victory to the ſenate, injoining them to 


acknowledge the favours of the gods towards him with victims, 


oblations, and public procefſions, and to take care, that the 
fame devotions were practiſed throughout the whole empire u. 


| That there might remain no monuments of other victo's, he 


commanded all their ſtatues to be pulled down, to be drazged 
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Sings itz 
moſt of the 
cities of 
Greece. 


through the ſtreets, and to be either daſhed to pieces, or thrown 


The Greeks, notwithſtanding the favours he beſtowed upon 


them, longed for his departure, his numerous train occaſioning 
2 great dearth of proviſions, and almoſt a general famine. Phi- 


h/tratus aſſures us, that Xerxes, who entered Greece in a hoſtile 


manner, putting all to fire and ſword, did not fo grievouſly af- 


fit that unhappy country, as Nero, who came as a friend, and 


| with no other view, but to divert the inhabitants. He every- 
where ſtripped the cities and temples of the few pictures, ſtatues, 
nd other ornaments, which his officers had left them. The 


unfortunate province felt the effects, not only of his avarice, 


| but likewiſe of his cruelty, of which Philaſtratus gives us the 
j following inftance: An actor in a tragedy at the //hmian games 


having ſung, ſo as to deſerve the chief applauſe, and refuſing, 


uz he was better ſkilled in muſic than in the courtly art of flat- 


tery, to lower his voice, which quite drowned Nero's, the em- 


where triumphed, when it was backed by ſo much cruelty. 
Loaded with the crowns and prizes he had won, he went to 


| Gonfult the oracle at Delphos, and was warned by the pretended 


deity of the place, To beware of ſeventy-three, which, not re- 
i:ting on Galba's age, he imagined to be the term of his life, 


and conceived fo great aſſurance of his living and enjoving an 


uninterrupted happineſs till that age, that having oon after loſt 
Wh... things of great value by ſhipwreck, he confidently told 


; Sperr. I. vi. e. 22, Dio. I. Ixiii p. 719. Pavsax. in Cor. 
Aol. Tu. I. v. c. 3. Die 2 2. 
SE r.. 24 | 


Patsav. ibid. 
* Pulros, ſtrat. ibid. & Pavan, in Bœot. 


his 


| Prror, tranſported with rage, cauſed him to be ſtrangled on the 
* ſtage in the ſight of all Greece x. No wonder that his art every- 


Conſults 
the oracle 
of Del- 
phos. 
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his friends, that the very fiſh would bring them again; nay, he 


was ſo poſſeſſed with this notion, that two years after, when the i 
firſt tidings were brought him of the inſurrections in ſeveral pro- 0 
vinces, he was ſo far from being alarmed, that he ſeemed rather 
to rejoice at thoſe diſturbances, ſince they furniſhed him witha 1 
plauſible pretence of ſeizing the eſtates of the inhabitants. The a 
pythoneſs he preſented with a large ſum, which Galba not long = 
after obliged her to pay back J. Thus Dion Caſſius and Suet- # 
onius; but Lucianus Samoſatenus *, Themiſtius , and the em- = 
peror Julian, ſurnamed the apaſtate d, aſſure us, that the pythy- 6 
neſs reviled him as an Ore/tes, an Alcmeon, two parricides who 1 
had murdered their mothers, without deigning to return him 1 


any further anſwer; which ſo provoked him, that he cauſedall | 
the iſſues from the oracle to be ſtopt up; commanded ſeveral der 
perſons to be murdered in the temple, in order to profane it; 
ſtripped Apollo, or rather his prieſts, of the lands he poſſeſt t ho 
Cyrrha, in the neighbourhood of Delphos; and carried amy | J 
with him five hundred ſtatues of braſs, which no tyrant before 
him had offered to remove. We are told, that, as he departed, thi 
Apollo ſnatched the crown from off his head, ſignifying therely, | 1, 


Wwas afterwards interpreted, that he was not to wear it long, | hu 
He declined viſiting Athens, which city was ſaid to be haunted | \, 
by the furies, and likewiſe Lacedæmon, abhorring the very name oY 
of Lycurgus and his laws 4. This year, Ceſtius Gallus, gover- dees 


Nero with his overthrow; who thereupon appointed Muciauui that 

| Veſpaſian £9vernor of Syria in his room, and named Flavius Yeſpafiaus his 
| ſent to the command of the troops in that province, though he had T 
"againſt the not long before forbid him his preſence, and threatened him with New 
Jews. deſtruction, for having nodded while the emperor was ſingng | jj; 
on the ſtage 1 | 04 - wb 
Nero uz- BEFORE he left Greece, he undertook to cut the VHD uch 
dertakes to order to open a communication between the Ianian and e ng t 

_ eut through ſeas, and by that means prevent the frequent wrecks that bay | ad. 
the i/thmis penned on the coaſt of Pelaponneſus. As the iſthmus, or neck njott 
of Corinth. of land which parts the two ſeas, is ſcarce fix miles over, ſs | he h. 


ius Caſar, Caligula, and Claudius, had formed the ſame de or ot 
ſign; but dropt it, as we are told, upon their being aſſured, tht | heir 
by their undertaking, if it ſucceeded, whole countties would him j 
be drowned, þy reaſon that the Ionian ſea was much higher tan | were 


| | | with; 

Y SUET.c. 40. Dio. p. 634. Ley ciax Sau. Nero. dia; 

a Turnisr. orat. quinque. p. 226. b JuL IAN. p.492. I | fp 

- SAN. in Phoc. 4 D170. J. Iii p. 721. Jos8Px. bell. Jud. Noeͤro, 
3h ©. 49; Tel. gannal. xvi. c. 31. | Xerro 


me} V- 
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the Egeun. Beſides, at the firſt breaking of the earth, blocd 


was ſaid to have iſſued, groans fo have been heard, and fright- 


ful ſpectres ſeen f. But Nero, not crediting ſuch reports, and 
always ready to attempt what was generally deemed impoſſible, 
aſtembled his prætorian guards, encouraged them with large pro- 
miſes to undertake the work chearfuily, and having ſolemnly 
prayed that the deſign might turn to his advantage, and to the 
advantage of the commonwealth, without ſo much as mention- 


ing the ſenate, he ordered the trumpets to ſound, and advanced 
at the head of his guards, ſinging and dancing, to the place 


where the work was to begin. There, with a golden pick-ax, 
which the governor of the province preſented to him, he pre- 
tended to ſet an example to others; but being tired after three 
frokes, he carried away in a baſket the handful of earth he had 
moved, and poſted away to C:rinth, as proud as if he had un- 
dergone the labours of Hercules. He ordered the piiſoners from 
all parts to be tranſported into Greece, and ſuch as were con- 
vticted, whatever their crimes were, to be condemned only to 


this work 8. Veſpaſian ſent him fix thouſand eus, whom he 


had already taken priſoners. Theſe were, according to 7o/e- 


thus, employed in the laborious work of hewing the rocks, 
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while the prætorian guards only removed the rubbiſh h. But Drops 7h ar 
ether the inſurmountable difficulties that occurred, or the trou- tr fre/e. 


bles, which began to break out, or were apprehended, about 


tis time, obliged Nero to drop the enterpriſe, though he was 


with ſuch ardor and eagerneſs ber.t upon the execution of it, 
tat he had rather have renounced the harp for ever, than ſcen 
dis favourite proj ct thus defeated *, 


Tur following year, I. Capito and C. Rufus being conſuls, He lun. 


Nero, continuing {till in Greece, and wanting money to ſupply 47 


bis prodigality and defray his exorbitant expences, plundered Greece. 


 krſt the province of Achaia, putting, under various pretences, 


ſuch of the Greeks to death as were thought wealthy, and ſeiz - 


ung their eſtates. From Achaia he extended his rapines to Italy 

and Rome, where all the riches of the known world centred, 
moining Helius, a freedman of the emperor Claudius, whom 
de bad left governor of the city, to ſeize, under ſome pretence 


er other, the eſtates of all the wealthy citizens, to confiſcate 


heir effects, and turn them into money. Nero had taken with 
lim into Achaia, ſuch of the ſenatorial and equeſtrian order as 


were any ways conſiderable for their birth, virtue, or fortunes, 
With a deſign to diſpatch them at a diſtance from Rome, and con- 


f D ROS | Fo | | | 
tn l. vi. e. 4. Dio. p. 722. E SUET. c. 31. Lucian. 


LO p. 143. u Joskyn. bell. Jud. 1 ili. c. 39. LEUCIAN.. 
Vero dial. ſeu de Foſſione Itanu, p. 143. — 
Vol. XIV. E ſciquently 
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ſequently with more ſafety and leſs noiſe ; ſo that tidings were 
daily brought to the city of the death of ſome of her mui illuf. 


trious citizens, and orders to Helius to ſeize their eſtates. F 


this year Vero iſſued an edict, declaring, contrary to the cuſtom 
which had hitherto obtained, the eſtates confiſcated even gf 


thoſe who anticipated their ſentence by a voluntary death. Of | 
the ay great men who ſuffered this year, none was more ge. 


nerally lamented than the brave Domitius Corbulo. He wy 
equal, ſays Tacitus, in courage, prudence, and experience, ty 
the moſt renowned commanders of antient Rome, and at the 
ſame time a true pattern of the modeſty, virtue, and integrity 


of the primitive Romans. He was adored on account of hy. 


unbounded generoſity, beneficence, and good-nature, even by 
the moſt inveterate enemies of the Roman name, who would 
readily have ſubmitted to Rome, had Rome been governed by: 
Corbulo, Nero, well acquainted with his commendable qual. 
ties, honour, and integrity, repoſed in him an intire confidence, 


and inveſted him with an unlimited power in the eaſt, where _ 
he performed thoſe feats, which we have deſcribed at lengthin | 
our hiſtory of Armenia. Though he commanded a powerful 


army, intirely at his devotion, was by all judged the malt 
worthy of the ſovereign power in the whole Roman empire, 


and might have eaſily ſeized it, as he was equally adored by 


| Romans and foreigners of every rank and condition; yet hene- 


ver entertained the leaſt thought of aſſuming it. This inril | | 
ble fidelity to ſo cruel a tyrant, ſo worthleſs a prince, was the | 
only thing, which either Romans or foreigners ever | 


in him. To this Tiridates alluded, when ſpeaking of him to 
Mero, he told the emperor, that in Corbulo he had an excl. 


lent flave. But this year, Nero, having reſolved to extirpate | 


virtue from off the face of the earth, wrote a letter to Corbul, 


filled with the moſt tender expreſſions of friendſhip imaginable, | 


ſtyling him his father, his benefaQtor, his only refuge, &c. I 


His death. 


the letter he invited him into Greece, pretending an eager de- 


fire to ſee one, to whom he was ſo highly indebted. Corbuls, 


judging of the emperor's ſincerity from the uprightneſs of h 


own heart, immediately ſet out for Greece. But Nero, the n. 
ſtant he was informed of his arrival at Cenchreæ, the port of | 
Corinth on the ſide of the #gean ſea, diſpatched orders for bu 
immediate execution; which were no ſooner communicated w 
the brave general, than, drawing his ſword, he plunged it into 


his breaſt, ſaying, that he well deſerved ta die, no doubt, on 


account of his credulity and inviolable attachment to ſo vile 1 


| monſter . Such was the end of the greateſt commander a 


1 Pio. p. 699. 


de = 


: 


feſſion of virtue. 


rolitions, which her ſon had wrote in his youth“ (S). 


Diana. p. 334. Ven. 1681. 
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the beſt man in the whole Renan empire. He was beloved b 

the emperor, ſays Dion Caſſtus, for his unſhaken fidelity; but 
hated for his virtue, of all crimes the greateſt. He left behind 
him an account of his wars and ather tranſactions in the eaſt, 
which are frequently quoted by Pliny, but have not reached our 
times v. The ſame year, Anneus Cornutus, one of the moſt 


| learned men in Rome, was baniſhed and confined to a defert 


and, for no other crime, but the ſtudy of philoſophy and pro- 
The famous poets Lucan and Perſius had 
been his diſciples; for he took great pleaſure in inſtructing the 
Riman youth in the principles of the philoſophy of the Stozcs, 
of which ſect he was himfelf. Perſius had a great veneration 


and eſteem for him; whence he left him by his laſt will, for he 
led in the ninth year of Nero's reign, ſeven hundred volumes, 


:nd a conſiderable ſum of money, which he reſtored to the 


heirs of the deceaſed, being ſatisfied with the books. He is ſaid 


to have adviſed Perſius's mother to ſuppreſs ſome poetical com- 
Nero, 
upon 
„ Vide Voss. hiſt. Lat. I. i. c. 25. & Norris. de Cænotaph. 


8) Dian C a Aus tell us, (35), that Nero having 2 mind to write 


the Roman hiſtory in verſe from the foundation of the city to his own _ 
| time, for he had ſome genius for poetry, and being told, that he 
| could not compriſe it in fewer than four hundred books, conſulted 
Cirxutus upon that ſubjet, who anſwered, that the number of 


books was too great, and that no one would read them. This Nero 


ald not reſent, believing Cornutus only meant, that no one would 
dead them on account of their number. But one urging, that the 
| dooks of Cry p were more numerous, and yet generally read, 
ve boeks of Chryſippus, replied Gornutus, contain many uſeful pre- 


pts, wvhich ſerve to improve both our manners and underſtanding. 


* This anſwer provoked Nero to ſuch a degree, that he was for hav- 
ing him immediately put to death; but, ſeveral of Cornutus's friends 


a diſciples interpoſing in his behalf, he was only baniſhed. Au- 
'u (3:llius quotes certain comments upon Virgil done by Aunæus 


 Cornutus, whom he ſtyles an i/luſtrious and learned grammarian (36), 
ad likewiſe his ſecond book upon the figures of rhetoric (37). Ma- 
'rbius too ſpeaks of Aung us Cornutus as a man well (killed in the 
The treatiſe of the theology of the Greeks, which has 
reached our times, and paſſes under the name of Phornatus, is by 


Greek tongue. 


Gerderet and others aſcribed to Cornutus. From this work Por- 


Hus pretends, that Origen learnt to explain the ſcripture by alle- 


| ponies (38). It is certain, that Origen often makes uſe of the 


; 35) Dio. J. xii. p. 715. (36) Aut. Gell. I. ii. c. 6. (37) Len, 


K. c. 10. 


(38) Erfeb, þ vi. c. 19. 
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upon his leaving Rome, had committed the government of the 
City, as we have hinted above, to Helius, a ſrecm in of the 
late emperor, inveſting him with an abfulute power over all 
perſons, ſenators not excepted, whom he was allowed to hz. 
niſh, condemn, and execute, without ſo much as acquainting 
the emperor with the crimes laid to their charge, or waiting fo 
his conſent. And truly Helius, aſſiſted by Pelycletus, another 
freedman, made no le{s dreadtul havock of the Roman nobility 
at Rome, than his maſter did in Achaia. Virtue, quality, or 
wealth were unpardonable crimes, . and puniſhed with deat), 


Few noble families eſcaped the cruelty of the emperor, or the 
imperial freedman. The latter, more cruel, if poſſible, than 


Ivero himſelf, cut off the nearc{t relations, and even the chil. 
dren of thoſe he condemned; which alarmed the city to ſuch x 


degree, that a general infurcreAion was apprehended. Here | 


upon Ilelius diſpatched meſſengers after meſſengers to the emperor, 
repreſenting to him the {tate of affairs, and preſſing him to return 


to the capital with all poſſible expedition. As Nero put off his 


departure from day to day, and returned no other anſwer to 
 Helius, than that if he truly loved him, he could not enyy 


him the glory he was daily acquiring in Greece; but would fi- 


ther wiſh, that Nero might return worthy of himſelf; the freed- 


85 Nero re- : 
turns to © 


Italy. 


: | H 7 try. 
ants N a- 


| Fles, BE 


man left Rome unexpectedly, and arriving in feven days in 
_ Creece, ſo terrified the emperor with the exaggerated account 


he gave him of che general diſcont ent that reigned in the city, 


that he immediately left Greece, where he had ſtayed at leaſta 


vear, and imbarqued for Italy. In his paſſage his fleet was dil 


perſ d by a violent term, the thips, laden with all the wealthef 

O eece, caſt away, and he himſelf in imminent danger of bein? 
loit with them. Hut with much ado he eſcaped, and upon bs 
landing cauſed many of his rumerous retinue to be inhuman? 
maiſac red, for having imprudently betrayed joy while he wasin | 


danger of periiting o, Fe entered Naples through a breach in 


the wall, according co che cuſtum of the vicdors u in the he Oh | 


0 Dio. p. 723. S̃osr. c. 23. 


_ writings of e to prove the tenets of the Ch» flier religion 30. 
But whe -ther this be the ious Cornutus, WhO was bar iſhed | N 
Nee, is much queftioned by the critics (o). Sides likes e 


mentions a philoſopher,, n named C:rnutus, and born at Leptis in Lt 
bya, who, according to him, came to Rome before the reign ot 

* 
"Nope, and wrote fo eral philoſophical tracts. This we take to de 


the * us Cornutus mentioned by Dien Caſſus; but Suidas is mi | 
42 Ken | in ſuppoſing him to have been put to death by Ms. 


5 (29) TY Hicr. ep. $4. 40 75 de Vai. kit. Lat. J. i. c. 20. 
8 | | 5 f * 
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ames, and in the ſame manner #*:tium, ./lbanum, and Rome. 
Ite made his entry into the latter city in the triumphal chariot 
of Auguſtus, pompoully attired, ha ing with him in the ſame 
chariot another player upon the harp, by name Diodorus, wear- 
ing an O/y!mp:c crown on his head, and carrying a Pythic crown 
in his hand. Before him marched in great pomp and richly 
dreſſed, eighteen hundred perſons, each of them with a crown 
in his hand, and under it an inſcription, ſignifying where it had 
been won, the name of the perſon whom the emperor had over- 
come, the ſubject and title of the ſong, and ſuch-I'kz important 
circumſtances. - His chariot was followed e the whole rabble 
of the city, crying out by way of detiſion, that th-y were the 
ſoldiers of Auguſtus, and claimed a ſhare in the glory of the 
- triumphant victor. From the via ſacra the proceſſion turned 

to the circus, which N:crs enterzd throunh a breach, having 
cauſed one of the arches to be thrown down. T hence they pro- 
ceeded through the Vel2brum and the forum to the palace, and 
' from the palace to the temple of Apollo, Where he diſplayed all 
his crowns, and ordered them to be carried from thence io his 
golden houſe, and there hung up round his bed, upon the many 
ſtotues which he had erected to himſelf in the habit and attire of a 
harper. The remaining pait of this year he ſ>-1t in playing 


upon the harp, ſinging, and acting upon the ſta , one of 


Sends the 


remaining 5 


the nobility darin: to 4\lent themſelves, upon ani pretence part of the 
whatſoever, from his theatcical tepreſent tio, thoug they of- year in 
ten latted, not only the whole day, bur che night too. We ating up- 
are told, that he perſonated with great art Canoce in laut, on tbe 
Ore/tes murdering his mother, Oedipus pulling out his own cy.5, Hage. 


and Hercules phrenetic; in which laſt repreſentation a raw ſoldier, 
then upon guard, ſceing the emperor bound in chains, as the ar- 


guament required, and ſuppoſing it real violence, 21 in, ſword in 


hand, to his relief, and cleared the ſtage, which did not a little 
divert the vary and tired out multitude. While he was acting in 
a tragedy, the battoon happening to fall out of his hand, he be- 
trayed ſuch concern, and fear of forfeiting the reputation of an 

able actor, that he could not purſue his part, till one of his 
fellow actors aſſured him upon his oath, tha not one of the 
audience had taken the leaſt notice of ſo ſmall a fault, and 
merely caſual. Lo preſerve his voice, he uſed to lie couſtantly 
on his back, with a thin plate of lead upon his ſtomach, took 
ſtequently vomitory and purging potions, an l abſtained from all 
forts of fruit, and mcats reputed prejudicial ty his voice: nay, 
he gave over at length, through fear of hurting his voice, 
making ſpeeches to the ſoldiery or ſenatz, contenting himſelf to 
- Bznify his pleaſure to them in writing, o by the mouth of ſome 
of his friends or freedmen. After his return from Greece, he 


eſtabliſhed 


f articular 


cre of bis. 
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eſtabliſhed a new 7 employ ment, charging one, whom he called, 
with a name borrowed from the Greek tongue, his phonaſcus, 
to take care of his voice, He would never ſpeak but in the 

reſence of this new officer, who was firſt to admoniſn him, 
when he talked too loud, or ſtrained his voice, and afterwards, 
if the emperor, tranſpor ted with any ſudden emotion, did not 
hearken to his admonitions, to ſtop his mouth with a napkin, 
The moſt effectual means of courting his favour was to com- 


ew. lis voice, to pretend raptures While he ſung, to appear 


dejected, and be very importunate, if he took a fancy, as he 
en did, like other ſingers, not to do what he was moſt 


ardently deſirous of doing. Thus he trifled away his time, 


not ſorbearing, however, in the midſt of diverſion and plea- 
ſures, to purlue feats of cruelty and blood, till the next year, 


the fourteenth of his reign, when a bloody doom overtook 


at length this man of blood. Either this, or the preceding 


year, a conſpiracy was formed againſt him by Vinicius, and 
_ diſcovered at Benoventum ; and this is all we find concerning it 
in the hiſtories of thoſe times, which have reached ours. Of 
this conſpiracy, Plutarch, we conjecture, ſpeaks in his treatiſe 


of talkativencſs, where he tells, that a plot formed againſt 


| Nero vas diſcovered in the following manner, when it was ripe 
for execution: One of the conſpirators, ſeeing a priſoner | 
dragged to Ners's tribunal, accoſted him, as he was bewailing 


his misfortunes, and whiſpered him in the ear, If by the favour 


of the gods you cſcape to-day, you will be to-morrow indebted 
to me for your ſafety. Ihe priſoner underſtood him, and ashe | 


was chicfly ſolicitous about averting hisown doom, he immediately 


acquainted Nero with what had been told him. Hereupon the 
conſpirator was forthwith ſeized, and being put upon the rack, 
owned the conſpiracy, and diſcovered his affociates d. Of 
this conſpiracy we find no further account in the antients, 
which makes us the more ſenſible of the irreparable loſs we 


have ſuffered by the chaſm in this part of Tacitus's annals. 


THE next conſuls were $:/:us [talicus, the celebrated poet, 


and Galerius Trachalus t. Theſe were the laſt conſuls named 


Trajan; and tells us, that under Nero he accuſed, not by con- 
ſtraint, but choice, ſeveral perſons of great * and pro- 
cured their deſtruction; but adds, that under the ſucceeding em- 
perors he led a life free from all blemiſh. We ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of him in the reign of Domi tian, when he wrote 


FRONT. Abu. p 119. Ipacius, &c. Prix ibid. 


by Nero. Pliny, in one of his letters *, gives us a ſuecinct ac- 
count of the life and death of Silius, for he died in the reign of 


% Sukr. c. 25. Rr, de garrulitste. * PLIY. I. iii. ep. 7: 


bis 
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his poem on the Punic war. Trachalus was an orator and civi- 
lian of great note, and neatly related to Galeria, the wife of 
Vitellius, who ſaved his life, as we ſhall relate hercaftor. This 
year, Nero, after having long wallowed in the blood of human 
race, and made ſpoil, we may ſay, of the creation, was at length 
overtaken by the bloody doom, which his enormous and crying 
iniquities well deſerved. His raging fury had quite tired out and 
exhauſted the patience both of Ramans and foreigners, who 


were equally difpoſed to a general revolution, and only wanted 
a perſon of credit and experience to head them. The firſt, 


who had courage enough openly to declare his generous reſolu- 
tion of redeeming the world, from the no leſs ignominious than 
tvrannical yoke, under which it had now groaned for thirteen 
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rears and upwards, was Julius Vindex, deſcended from the an- Julius 
tient kings of Aguitain, and at this time governor of Celtic V index 


Gaul, He was a true lover of his country, had on ſeveral oc- ? 
caſions ſignaliſed his courage, prudence, and experience in the 
military art, bore an utter avei ſion to ſlavery, and was poſſeſſed 


with an ardent ambition of tranſmitting his name to poſterity 
by ſome commendable action . We are told, that before he 


openly declared his deſign, he communicated it to Ga, then 


governor of Hiſpania Tarraconen/;s, who neither countenanced 


nor diſcovered it to Nero, as did ſeveral of the governors of 


other provinces, to whom Vinde had. imparted it by letters, 
which they immediately ſent to Nero. Phil:/tratus, in his 


lite of Apollonius Tyaneus, writes, that the governor of Bætica, 


now Andaluſia, coming to Gades, or Cadiz, to viſit Apollonius, 
conferred with him in private for three days together; and that 


it was afterwards believed, that Ipollonius had encouraged the 


overnor to revolt from Nero, and join Vindex, whoſe defign 
3 ] 8 


was not yet publicly known*. Whether PHilaſtratus ſpeaks 


here of Calla, or of ſome other, we know not. Galla in- 


deed was not governor of Betica; but in Phil-fratus ſuch 


miſtakes frequently occur. Though Galla did not at firſt ſhew 
himſelf inclined to favour the revolt, yet the brave index, 


having about the beginning of March, aſſembled the Gauls, 


harrafſed and reduced to beggary, by heavy tributes and impo- 


*ewolts in 


Gaul. 


tions, openly declared to them his deſign, encouraged them 


o concur chearfully in his mcaſures, and in along ſpeech diſ- 
| Played their many grievances, from which he ſaid there were 


no hopes of relief, ſo long as their tyrannical and crucl oppref- 
lor lived or reigned. His deſign was univerſally applauded by 


k N he 2 : | | — * ; | 
7 Tacir.hiſt. l i c. go. Dio l. Ixiii. p. 724. Sor. c. 40. 
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the 8 who immediately flock-d to Mum from all parts; in- 
ſomuch, at though he had no Reman troops under bis com- 
And raiſes mand, 8 he found himſelf in a ſhort time at the head of 
a powerful A ae thouſand armed men. Hereupon he wrote once 
army. more to C lia, exhorting him to eſpouſe the common cauſe of 
mankind, and put himfelt at the head of the Gauls, who were 
alreuu v a body of a hundred thouſand armed men, and could, 
upon occaſion, raiſe a greater force. At the ſame tirae arrived 
an xpreſs from the governor of Aguitain, demanding fuccours 
avainſt Vindex. Up-'n the receipt of theſe important diſpatches, 
Galba called a council of his friends to adviſe with them before 
he returned an anſwer to either of the meſſengers. In the 


council they were almoſt all of opinion, that he ought to wait, Ea 

and ſ-2 how Rome ſtood inclined before he declared. But 77. 1 

tus Vintus, tribune of the only legion in the province, ſtandng | «© 

up, What room, fa. he, 1s there here for deliberation ? [t 5D 

*© i$ac'imeeven to queſtion, whether or no we ſhall continue 44 

„ faithtul to Nero, and as ſuch it will be pumiſhed by him, _ 
There is no medium; you mult either hearken to the over- | 44 

& ture of YVindc:, and Book on Nero as your declared enemy, | « 

or march this inſtant againſt a perſon, who had rather hae | 4 
Galba for emperor than Nero.” This ſpeech made a dey | « 
impreſſion upon the mind of Galba, who was likewiſe animated 4 

by ſeveral favourable omens, and above all by a prediction, «, 

vhich was uttercd about this time by a young virgin of great | « 
diſtinction in Spain, and anſwercd exactly another, which hd | 

been delivered two hundred years before, viz. that Spain ſhould | in 

dne day give a prince to Rome, and to the world a ſovereign. | An 
Gan He the retore heficated no longer; but by an edict appointed a the 
gin Certain day for the Spanzaras to meet at New Carthage, now | peo 
Spain. Carihagena. The Spaniards, who had heard of the revoltin * 
„„ Co, and fulpected his deſign, obeyed the ſummons with great 2 
alacrity; for they abhorred the very name of Ners, and dock 1 

ed from all quarters to Carthagena, where Galba, aſcending de * 

tribunal, roond which were placed the images of ſeveral illuſ- "an 

trious perſors, whom Nero had cauſed to de in! numar ly maſſi- 2nd 

5 His ſpeech cred, openly declare) his deſian in the following ſpeech: Fel | you 
ee Jaws: foldi. rs and iricn's, we are atlzmbied to heſto on mat | 400 
Nero. kind the great benefit of liverty and ſree om, a benefit, ty 
5 -.:56 which indeed is our birth rig ht, though we have not theſe | offi 
many years deen allowed to taſte the ſweets of it. For wat dhe 

© ſlave has endured greater hurdſhigs, has ſuffered a more cruel „ W. 

| {* Jervitt Je, than we under the inhuman terant, whom the | ben 

„% evi fortune of the Rama empire nad placed over us? What 5 ed 

+ kind of extortions has he not uſzd to ſup ly, with n, 55 

and u. juſtice, waat he has ſpent with ignominy and ſname/ Vo, 


„Mh 
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« What kind of cruelty has he not praQiſed? Has he not 
& wallowed in the blood of his father, his brother, his mother, 
6& his wife, his inſtructor, and of all, who, in the fenate, 
« city, or provinces, were any-ways conſiderable for their 
« birth, wealth, courage, or virtue, without diſtinchon of 
« ſex or age? The blood of fo many innocent victims cries 
ei loud for vengeance. Let us therefore appeaſe the manes of 
&©« our deceaſed friends and relations with the blood of the ty- 
% rant, by whom they have been thus inhumanly butchered. 


Leet us rouſe our courage, and fo long as we have arms, and 


ability to manage them, be aſhamed tamely to obey, like fo 
% many flaves, not a prince, but an incendiary, a parricide, a 
60 ſinger, a minſtrel, a player, a charioteer; nay, one who is not 
even a man, but a monſter of mankind, having a man to his 
% huſband, and a man to his wife. The Gauls have already 
& ſhaken off the ignominious yoke, and the whole empire is 
ready to follow their example and join us and them. For 
„ myſelf, I have never entertained any ambitious or aſpiring 


deſigns, and heartily with I were allowed to ſpend the ſmall 


© remainder of my days in privacy and retirement; but fince 
& ſome have impoſed upon me a part, which I never deſigned 
© to act, and leaſt of ail at this age, I will not decline, with 
« your approbation, the heavy taſk, but chearfully ſacrifice 
* my own inclinations to the gaod of my country, not with 

« the awful title of emperor or Juguflus, which ſacred names 
J adore.”----Here he was interrupted by the loud ſhouts, 
and joyful acclamations of the numerous aſſembly, ſaluting 
him with one voice, emperor and Auguſtus. But Galba, de- He decline 
clining theſ2 ſpecious titles, declared, that he devoted himſelf to 24. title of 
the ſervice of his country only as lieutenant to the ſenate and emperor. 
people). This happened nine months and thirteen days, as 

we read in Dion Caſſius, before Galba's death, and er e 


on the third of April; for he was aſſaſſinated on the fifteen 

of January of the following year. After this Galla ordered 
lexies to be made throughout the whole province; ſelected a 
certain number of perſons of known prudence and experience, 


and with them formed a kind of ſenate; appointed a band of 
young knights, whom he called evacati, to be as a guard at the 


_ Wor of his chamber; and cauſed edits to be fixed up in every 


city of the province, inviting all to join him, and lend what 
aſſiſtance they could towards the recovery of their liberty, and 


de ſucceſs of an enterpriſe, which fo nearly concerned them. 


We are told, that as he was fortfying a town, which he de- 
haned for a place of arms, a ring was found of great antiquity, 


Sg gr. in Galba, c. 10. Dro. I. Ixiv p 730. Pro. in Galb. 
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on the ſtone whereof was engraved a Vi2zry; and that about 


the ſame time a ſhip from Alexandria came into the port of Dey. 


teſa or Tertoſa, laden with arms, without cither pilot, marinerz, 
or paſſengers . Otho, who ſtill governed Liſſitania, was the 


firſt of all the governors of provinces who declared for Galla, 
ſending him all his gold and ſilver plate to turn it into money, 
and likewiſe his domeſtics, who were more accuſtomed to a court, 


and knew better than Galba's how to ſerve an emperor *. 
THe ſilt tidings of the revolt of Yindex and the Gauls came 


to Nero at Naples, on, the fame day, on which he had cauſe - 


avith tre his mother to be murdered, that is, cn the 19th of Marc. 
114185 But he was fo far from being affected with it, that he ſeeme{ 


th „ itt 


% index 


rather to rejuice at the news, as having a plautible pretence to 
plunder thoſe wealthy provinces ; ſo that he continued to ſing, 


play, and act upon the ſtage, as uſual, for eight days together, 


without iſſuing any orders for ſuppreſſing the revolt, or eren 


writing or ſpeaking to any one about it: he was only once heart 


to ſay, upon receiving letters of a freſher date, exaggerating 


the impending danger, that he would make Vindeæ and the Gaz; 


pay dear for diſturbing his pleaſures. At length the edicts df 
Vindex, filled with moſt bitter inveclives, rouſed him fo far a 
to prompt him to write to the ſenate, recommending to the fi. 
thers the revenging of the injuries offered to him, and in him to 


them and the whole republic, and excufing his abſence with the 


lat le pretence of an inflammation in his throat. But he reſented no- 


<<: tity 


thing ſo much as Vindex's calling him in one of his edicts an u- 


reſented. ſrlful harper, and Abenobarbus inſtead of Nero. He declared, 


that he would quit his adopted name, and reſume that of his fa 
mily, ſince they reproached him with it, as if it were a name to 


be aſhamed of. "The other imputation affected him ſtill more; 
he could not bear it: but in the tranſports of his paſſion broke 
but into bitter invectives againſt /index, abuſing him as one in- 


ticely ignorant of an art, which he had, with his own induftry 


and indeſatigable pains, refined an] brought to the greateſt per- 


feQion : to refute this calumny, he played more frequently that 


ever, obſerving with great attention the countenances of the 
ſpectators, and aſking them whether they had ever heard 
known a more ſkiltul player upon the harp than himſeif? 
But, the alarm increaſing, and meſſenger aſter meſſonget at- 
Tiving with diſmal accounts, he at length left Naples in a gret | 


fricht, and repaired to Rome. However, his fear was great 
abatcd by his obſerving on the rœad a tomb, on which wes elt 
eraved a Gaul overcome by a Roan knight, who dragged bim 


on che greund by the hair. Ii f. ivd οννs preſage lo revives hum, 
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that he returned thanks to the gods for ſuch an auſpicious omen. 
Upon his arrival in the city, inſtead of aſſembling the ſenate ar 
people, he dnly ſummoned ſome of the principal men to his pa- 
Jace, and after a ſhort conſultation, in which no reſolution was 
taken, he ſpent the reſt of the day in ſhewing his counſellors 
certain muſical inſtruments lately invented by himſelf, and fo 
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contrived as to play by water. Here, intirely forgetful of the His uncon- 
danger that threatened him, he diſcourſed of the nature and ©”: 


work manſtup of each of them, promiſing to produce them, ere 
it was long, upon the ſtage, provided Vindex would give him 
ſeade. 


the palace, not doubting, but the emperor deſigned to adviſe 


with them in the preſent moſt urging juncture, and come to 


ſome ſpeedy reſolution. But they were greatly ſurpriſed to find, 


that they had been ſummoned in the dead of the night to be en- 


tertained with a farther account of the inſtruments, which had 
been ſh-2wn them the day before, and ſome new improvements, 
which had fince occurred to N-ro b. However, he wrote a letter 


to the ſenate, complaining of YVindex, ſet a price upon his head, 7 


„. The following night he ſent in haſte for the chief men. 
of the ſenatorial and cqueſtrian order, who immediately flew to 


C omplains 


Vindex 


called back the troops that were on their march towards Alba- ad 
Ka, and ordered the legions in [/lyr:icum to be forthwith tranſ. te. 


ported into Italy. We are told, that when news was brought 
to Finder, that Nero had promiſed ten millions of ſeſterces to 
my one who ſhould bring him his head, he anſwered with great 
calmneſs, II Hoever ſhall bring Nero's head to me, Pall, if he 
pleaſes, have mine in exchange. Nero ſeemed to deſpiſe Vindex, 


and to be under no apprehenſion of the Gauls ; but intelligence I alarmed 
being brought him of the revolt of Galba, juſt as he was ſitting at rhe 
cown to ſupper, he was ſo ſtruck with it, that he remained a zcars of 

longtime motionleſs, without being able to utter a ſingle word; revolt 
and when he came to himſelf again, he overturned in a violent Galba. 


rage the table, tore his garments, broke in pieces two cups of 


dient value, and daſhing his head againſt the wall, cried out, he 


was undone; his misfortunes were without example; his empire 


un ſcized, while he was ſtill alive, and become the prey of an 
vlurper. However, he could not, even in the height of his 
conſternation and fear, refrain from his uſual debaucheries; but 


purtued his former courſe of life, ſeaſting, revelling, and, upon 


his receiving news out of the provinces that ſeemed any-ways 
{lvourable to his affairs, jeſting and ridiculing the heads of the 
r-bellion. He even appeared in the theatre, and becaiſe one of 


he actors performed his part ſo as to deſerve an extraordinary 


|} uſe, he ſent him word, that he invaded the rights of the 


® SUEF. e. 40, 41 
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emperor ©. In the mean time, the ſenate, out of fear and flat. 
tery, declared Galba a traytor and an enemy to the ſtate; 
whereupon Nero immediately ſeized his eſtate, and commanded 
it to be put up to auction; which Galba no ſooner underftoog, 
than he in his turn expoſed to ſale Vero's eftate in Spain, and 
His dg, found a great number of purchaſers *. This inraged Nero to 
_ perate re- ſuch a degree, that, in the firſt tranſports of his fury, he re. 
[clation, ſolved to ſend perſons into all the provinces to murder the go- 
vernots and commanders of the armies, under pretence of their 
being privy to the conſpiracy, to order all the exiles to be maſ- 
ſacred, left they ſhould join the revolters, to cut the throats of 
all the Gauls in Rame, as accomplices and favourers of their 
countrymen, to poiſon the whole ſenate at an entertainment, to 
ſet fire to the city, and at the ſame time let looſe the wild beaſts 
kept for the public ſpectacles, that the people being thus di- | 
verted from extinguiſhing the flames, their deſtruction, and the | 
deftrution of the city, might be the more inevitable. But 
dropping, upon farther thoughts, theſe batbarous deſigns, not 
cout of remorſe, but deſpair of effecting them, he reſolved to 
Dees march in perfon againſt the rebels; and depoſing the two con- 
| beth the ſuls, Silius and Trachalus, entered alone upon the conſulſhip, 


«© 


— i A @{©@ 


n 


_ conſuls. pretending an antient prediction, importing, that when Nor | 
had but one conſul, by him the Gauls ſhould be overcome. 

Having therefore aſſumed the faſces and other marks of the con- -1 

| ſular dignity, he ordered levies to be made throughout , | t 

named the officers who were to command under him, and 1 

cauſed an immenſe number of waggons to be got ready for con- I 

veying with fafety, not the engines of war, but his muſical in» | t 

Ms ſtruments and the decorations of the ſtage; for he was ſo mean- | t 
16% ſpirited as to declare to his intimate friends, that he did not in- 
tend to try his fortune with the rebels in the field, but upon bs n 
arrival in the province, to preſent himſelf without arms before { 

the armies, to weep, and with ſighs and tears beg forgiventls n 

of his former conduct; which, if touched with compaſſion, they t 

| thould grant him, as he hoped they would, he deſigned to en- c 

gage and fix theit affections, by diverting them with plays and þ 

_ ſongs of triumph, which, he ſaid, it was high time for him to A 
begin to compoſe. That he had no deſign of facing the enemy | a 

in the field was manifeſt from his other preparations; for he ei- ©: 
dered all the players upon inſtruments, ſingers, and actors to- ne 

tend him; and arming his concubines, like Amazons, with bat | or 

tle: axes ar] ſhields, appointed them to guard his perſon *. 7M 

Ix the mean time, Galba's party gained daily new ſtrengb. | a 

all the governors of the provinces declaring for him, exc | _ 
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Cladins Macer, who commanded in Africa, and L. Rufus Ver- 

eintus, or Virginins, governor of Upper Germany, where he 

had under his command ſome of the beft legions in the whole 

empire. The latter even marched againſt Vindex with all his Rufus 
forces, and being joined by the inhabitants of Treves, capital of Virginius 
Belgie Gaul, and powerfully aſſiſted in Celtic Gaul itſelf by the marches 
cities of Langres and Lyons, he advanced as far as the city of 484 
Biſangon, which he beſieged. Upon this intelligence, Vindex V inde. 
haſtened to the relief of the place; but upon his arrival, Verginius 

deſiring an interview with him, the two generals had a private 


conference, in which they agreed, as was commonly believed, to 


at againſt Nero; but Verginius could not by any means be 
prevailed upon to declare for Gala. After they had long con- 
ferred together, Vindex returned to his troops, and with them 


_ advanced to Beſangon, in order to take poſſeſſion of the place, 


purſuant to the private agreement of the two chiefs. But Ver- Vindex 
ginius's men, believing that Vindex deſigned to attack them, 4% ute. 
mirched out without their general's orders, fell upon the Gaul, 
who expected nothing leſs and were quite unprepared for an en- 
gagement, and with great ſlaughter put them to flight. Thus 

Dion Caſſius ; but Plutarch tells us, that the two armies en- 

gaged in defiance of the orders of their commandeis, who did 

all that lay in their power to divert them from that wild reſolu- 

tion s. Be that as it will, it is agreed on all hands, that the 


two armies engaged, that twenty thouſand Gauls were killed 


upon the ſpot, and that Vindex after the battle laid violent hands Lays So- 


on himſelf. After the death of Vindex, the victorious legions let Hue 


tore the images of Nero, and importuned Verginius to accept on b. 


| the empire, ſaluting him Cæſar, emperor, Auguſtus, &c. 
Verginius was deſcended of an equeſtrian family; but had on 


many occaſions ſignaliſed his prudence, valour, equity, and 

ſuch virtues and endowments as are requilite in a brave com- 

mancer and an excellent citizen b. Dion Caſſius aſſures us, 

that he might have eaſily ſeized on the empire, had he but ſe- 

conded the ardent wiſhes of the troops under his command. 

But, either out of a greatneſs of ſoul truly heroic, or a lively Verginius 


= apptehenſion of the evil conſequences, which would incvitably refules the 
accru2 from allowing the ſoldiery to chuſe the emperor, he not e::::7-. 


only rejected their offer, but reſolutely declared, that he would 
neither take upon himſelf the ſovereign power, nor ſuffer any 


done elſe to aſſume it, who was not named to it by the ſenate, to 
whom alone the diſpoſal of the empire belonged. The ſame 
| {wer he returned to the ſoldiery, when, upon the news of | 
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Nero's death, they importuned him anew to accept of the em- 
pire *. "This refuſal ſays Dien, gained him higher renown than 
the empire itſelf could have done, and filled the world with the 
His cond: fame of his name. He lived thirty years after this glorious and 
42 un e- generous action, revered by all men; and having eſcape 2d the 


mijocd la- fury of fo many princes, by whom he was both ſuſpected and 


racier. hated on account of his virtue, he died at length under Nerva, 


being then conſul for the third time, in the eighty-thi d year 
of his age and ninety-ſeventh of the chriſtian æra. Tacitus 
tells us, that, in the following troubles and ſeditions, no one 
Was expoſed to greater dangers, no one ſo often threatened and 
aſſaulted by the ſoldiery as he; for though they admired his mag- 
nanimitv, till then without example, yet they hated him, a 
having deſpiſed them by refuſing the empire. In how great 
cſteem he was held by the good princes, we may judge from the 
opinion which Iitellius entertained of him, a prince ſuſpicions, 
d;{truſtiul, and open to every alarm. For though a ſlave of 
ergivius was charged as one employed to aſſaſſinate the empe- 
ror, though the ſoldiers had, upon the death of Otho, declared 
- for him the third time, yet Vitellius never ſeemed to queſtion 


compoſed by himſelf, to be engraved on his tomb, importing, 
that be had cvercome V index, and thercby acquired the empire 
to hes country, not to himſelf. Cluvius Rufus, who wrote the 
_ hiſtory of thoſe times, begging him one day to excuſe him, if 
the laws of hiſtory obliged him to relate ſom-thing that he might 
not like, As to my actions and conduct, replied Verginius, l 
deſire vou would relate them, ſuch as they are; for 1 am not 


: conſcious to myſelf of having ever done any thing but with a- 
view to the applauſes and approbation of poſterity”, This wa 


| the only time he was ever Mo to ſpeak of his own actions, 
however great and glorious. Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated 
Fſorian, was conſul, when he died, and pronounced his fu- 
neral oration. Plrzy the younger, who had rec-ived innume- 


_ gium; No tongue can ſufficiently commend Rufus Verginius, er 
anſwer the opinion I entertain of his wirtue*. To reſume the 

FTE thread of our hiſtorv. 
| The bad Tur death of Vindex and declaration of Verginius not ta 
3 ſuffer any one to aſſume the ſovereignty, without the conſent of 
#' Ga)ba's the ſenate, exceedingly perplexed Gaiba. Beſides, it was te- 
of bir. ported, that the legions cominanded by Far gonius, finding tien 


TS, Dro. p. 77 21 r. mud. 1 Pio. in excerft. Val. p (07. 
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in the leaſt his fidelity ®. Before he died, he ordered an epitzph, _ 


rable favours at his hands, beſtows on him the following elo- 
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31 
could not perſuade their gener i to accept of the empite, thre at 
encd to return to Nera; nay ſome of Ga!ba's own troops, re- 
penting the new oath they had taken, attempted to abandon 
him; and certain lives, whom one of Nerg's freedmen had 
reſented him with, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, and would 
| in all lik-lihood have diſpatched him, had they not diſcovered 
| tzemſ.lves, by m one another, as Galba was pathng 
ö through a narrow ftreet to his baths, nat to let ſlip fo favour- 
: able an opportunity. The new emperor therefore, in the ut- 
d maſt conſternation, wrote to Yerginins, earneſtly ſoliciting him 
: to act in concert 1 2 himſclt againſt Nero, the common enemy 
f of mankind, and to lend a helping hand to the great work of 
: reſtoring Rome to her antient liberty. What anſwer Vergirizs 
. returned him, we are + Ga I told; but it ſeems to have heen 
k no-ways favourable to his dengn, fince he retired a few days 
a after with his triends to a city in Sbain called C. ui, quite 
1 diſhleartenod, repenting what he had done, and ready to lay 
1 violent hands on nimſclf<. In the mean time, at Rome the le- 
N vies commanded by Nero went on but flowly ; for though he 
0 ſummoned all the tribes to take the military oath, yet no one 
n appeared who was fit to bear arms; inſomuch, that he was ob- 
„ | liged to iffue an edi, ordering all maſters to fend him a cer- 
85 tain number of ſlaves, whom he infranchiſed and lifted among 
| his troops. He likewiſe obliged perſons of every rank and pro- 
be felon to contribute the grcateſt part of their yeasly 1 income to- 
i - wards the intended expedition, according as they were rated in | 
Mt | the books of the cenſors. Theſe heavy impolitions, together Nero Sre- 
1 with his fooliſh and unſcaſonable niceneſs, for he would receive olcs the 
* no money but what was new coined, incenſed the people to prople at 
Ee ſuch a degree, that they openly oppoſed the collectors, telling Rome. 
121 them, that the beſt and moſt ready means of ſupplying the prince 
a with money, was to oblige the informers to reiund the immenſe. 
* 


3 ſums they had carned with their infamous practices 1. As a fa- 
u- mine began to be felt in the city, the fury of the populace Was 


5 beightened by the arrival of a ſhip from Egypt, at that time the 
E granary of Rome, laden not with corn, as was expected, but 
) 


. with ſand for the gladiators and wreſtlers. Upon this the peo- 
l ple roſe in a tumultuous manner, overturn od in the night moſt 
of the emperor's ſtatues, tore his images, plundered the houſes. 


ö y of his friends and favoutites, and committed innumeradle dif- 

4 2M ders, no one offering to .appcale of reſtrain them. At the I alarmed 

they you time, news arrived of the revolt of the legions 1 itn Ger- at the : 
M many, which ſo affected Nero, that calling for poiſun, he in- n. c , 

* | dd it in a golden box, and went immediately into the Servi- , re volt 
oy 67 24 
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lian gardens, whence he diſpatched the freedinen, in whom he 
ciicfly confided, to ia to prepare his fleet, being reſolved to 


ul to Egyßt, whither he had already ſent ſome German troops. 


He was prompted to this reſolution by the predictions of ſome 
aſtrologers, who had foretold him long before, that he would 
one day be abandoned by all; but at the ſame time aſſured him, 
that in the end he would obtain the empire of the eaſt, cr the 
kingdom of Ferujai:m. However, before he left the palace, 
he ſounded the tribunes and centurions of his guards, aſking 


them whether they were diſpoſed to accompany him in his flight? | 


But ſome of them ſhifting, others poſitively refuſing to attend 
him, and one of them crying out, Uſque adeone mori miſerun 
et! Is it ſo ſad a thing to die? he was quite diſtracted and con- 
founded in his thoughts; reſolving at one time to fly to the Par. 


thians, at another to addreſs Galla as a ſuppliant, to appear in 


public clad in deep mourning, and, with all poſſible humility 
and dejection, implore the forgiveneſs of the people for his for- 


mer conduct; and, if he found them inflexible, to beg the go - 


vernment of Egypt. To this purpoſe an oration was found a- 


ter his death among the reſt of his papers; but he was deterred 


from delivering it, by an apprehenſion of his being torn in pieces 

by the outrageous multitude, before he could reach the roftra. 
| He therefore put off the taking of any reſolution till the next day; 
ns, and in the mean time his ruin was completed by one, whom be 
Nero ). leaſt of all ſuſpected, Nymphidius Sabinus, who, thouch & 3 
 traxed by mean deſcent, had been by Nero upon the death of TC Ru- 


Nymphi- fus appointed collegue of Tigellinus in the command of the | 


dus, and 
abandoned 
by his 


47%. ris . 


prætorian guards, and now entertained thoughts of ſciz:n} the 


them in Galba's name ſuch ſums, as neither Galla nor any 
other was able to diſcharge. This promiſe ſecured for the pie- 

| ſent the empire to Galla, occalioned afterwards the loſs of &, 
and in the end produced the deſtruction of Nymphidius and the 
guards themſelves. For the ſoldiery, thus deceived and tempted 

| with the mighty promiſes of Nymphidius, abandoned Nm, 
notwithſtanding their long and ſworn fealty to the houſe of the 
Czſurs, and proclaimed Galla emperor: even Tigellinus, the 


chief author of the crimes that rendered Nero's name fo odiow = 


His fright and deteſtable, forſook and betrayed him in this extremity. The 
and con- emperor, altogether unacquainted with the treaſonable practices 


 feernation. of Tigellinus, awaked about midnight; and underſtandns | 
n to his unſpeakable furpriſe, that his guards were retired, 


SEAT CC, a2; 


ſovereignty for himſelf. However, he did not immediately - 
clare his ambitious views ; but, pretending to eſpouſe the cauſe _ | 
of Galla, aſſured the guards, that Nero was fled, and promiſed = 
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he leapt out of his bed, ſent in great haſte for his friends, and He's fright 
none of them obeying the ſummons, went at laſt in perſon, at- d con- 


the doors every-where ſhut, and no one deigning even to return 
an anſwer to his prayers and intreatics, he haſtened back to his 
chamber, which he found rifled and ſtript even to the coverings 
of his bed. The golden box, in which he kept the poiſon pre- 
pared by the famous Locuſta, being likewiſe carried off, he ſent 
for Spicillus, a celebrated gladiator, to diſpatch him; but neither 
he, nor any other being found who would undertake that taſk, 


he cried out in a fit of deſpair, Nhat] have I in this forlarn 


condition neither friends nor enemies? Which words he had 
ſcarce uttered, when he left his room in a great hucry with a 


deſign to throw himſelf into the Tier; but changing bis mind, 


he ſtopt all on a ſudden, and defired ſome private place to recol- 
lect himſelf and reſume his courage. Hereupon Phazn, one of 


bis freedmen, offered him his country-houſe, which ſtood be- 


tween the Salarian and Numentan roads, about four miles from 
the city. He accepted the offer, and, without further delay, 
attended by four perſons, of whom Sporus was one, left Rome 


meanly apparelled and worſe mounted, hiding his face, through 


fear of being diſcovered, with a handkerchief. Upon his ſetting 
out, he was terrified and diſmayed by dreadful flaſhes of lightning, 


tended by a few domeſtics, to their ſeveral houſes ; but finding flernaticn. 


Flies from 
Rome. 


and a violent earthquake, as if the ghoſts of the many perſons 


he had murdered were riſing up, ſays Dion, againſt the unmer- 


_ eiful tyrant. As he paſſed by the camp of the prætorian guards, 


he heard them curſing him, and wiſhing proſperity and ſucceſs 


to Galba. A paſſenger, whom he met on the road, in ſeeing 
him and his attendants, Theſe, ſaid he, are no doubt in purſuit of 
Nero; another aſked him, I Hat news of Nero in the city? His 
horſe ſtarting at the ſight of a carcaſe that lay in the way, the cove: - 


ing of his face was ſhaken off, and he known by a ſoldier of the 


prztorian guards, named Miſſicius, who ſaluted him with the 
title of emperor ; which ſo alarmed Nero and his attendants, 
| that atthe firſt turning they quitted their horſes, and, betaking 


themſelves to a narrow path, crept with much difficulty through 
buſhes and briars to the wall, which incloſed Phaon's grounds, 


His forlorn 


who intreated the emperor to conceal himſelf in a ſand-pit, till cendicien. 


he found means of conveying him in with more ſecrecy : but 


Vers anſwered, that he would not be buried till he was dead; 


and Jay concealed among the briars, while Phan, examining 


the wall, was conſidering how he might introduce him undiſ- 


covered. In the mean time, Nero, being preſſed with drought, 
took up water out of a ditch with his hands, ſaying, To this 


gur 15 Nero reduced + He likewiſe cleared with his own hands 


lis garments of the briars that had ſtuck to them. In order to 
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procure a more private acceſs for him to the houſe, a hole wa 
opened in the wall, through which he was dragged, and con- 
veyed into a room very indifferently furniſhed, where he paſſed 
the remainder of the night and part of the following day, in 
ſuch agonies as can hardly be expreſſed, alarmed at the leaſt 
noiſe he heard, as if aſiuſlins were come to murder him, and 
not daring. to ſpeak through f-ar of being diſcovered. He 
now repented the many crimes he had committed, wiſhed he 


had purſued a quite different conduct, was ſenſible, that thoſe, 


| Who had put him upon the meaſures he had followed, were hi 
_ greateſt enemies; and had conſtantly in his mouth the follow. 
ing words, taken out of a tragedy, intitled, OEdipus baniſhed, 
the laſt in which he had ated; My father, mother, and wife, 
doom me to deſtruction e. As thoſe who attended him were con- 
ſtantly ſoliciting and importuning him to prevent with a volun- 
tary death the dangers that threatened him, he at laft ordered 
his grave to be dug, and wood and water to be provided for the 
waſhing and burning of his body, bemoaning himſelf, while he 
gave theſe orders, in a manner altogether unmanly, and often 
repeating with many ſighs and tears, Nhat an artift will th 
world loſe f. 5 „ 
I acclured 
3 and, having taken the uſual oaths to him, declared Neri an 
encn;y enemy to the ſtate, and doomed him to be puniſhed mor: nc. 
the flate, Jorum. One of Phaon's friends immediately diſpatched a meſ- 
and con- ſenger to him with a letter, acquainting him with the tranſactions 
| denied to of the ſenate. As ſoon as the meſſenger appeared, Ners ſnatched 
die. the letter out of his hand; and finding by it, that he was de- 
clared an enemy to the ſtate, and doomed to be puniſhed mv? 
majorum, he aſked, what kind of puniſhment that was? Phan 
told him, that, purſuant to the ſentence of the ſenate, he wi 
to be ſtript naked, his head was to be faſtened in a pillory, and 


he in that poſture to be whipt to death; which ſo terrified him, | 


that he ſnatched up two daggers, which he always carried about 


with him, as if he were determined to anticipate in that inſtant | 


Pers the execution of ſo cruel a ſentence by a voluntary death; but, 
great after trying their points with a trembling hand, he put them up 
cu. again, ſaying, that his fatal hour was nat yet come; then tur 


ing to $p-rz5, he defired him to begin his complaints and lamen- 


tations, fince the fatal moment approached. He betrayed ſuci 
meanneſs as to deſite with many tears, that ſome of his atter- 


dants would by their example encouraze him to die with reſol- | 


tion and intrepidity. But none of them ſhewing the leaſt inc! 
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Tu news of Nero's flight filled the city with joy; the ſenate | 
aſſembled early in the morning and proclaimed Galba emperor; 


bas 
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nation to animate him at the expence of their own lives, he 
ſtrove to raiſe his drooping ſpirits with the following words; 
Courage, Nero, courage ; ſuch puſillanimity in an emperor is 
haſe and diſhonourable; the pains of death are but ſhort and mo- 
mentary ; firike boldly, &c. Thus he continued animating 


' himſelf, but to no effect; till hearing the noiſe of ſome horſe- 


men, ſent by the ſenate to ſeize him and bring him alive to 


Rome, he cricd out in a Greek verſe, A-diſmal noiſe of horſes 
ſounds in my ears; and, drawing one of his daggers, he put it to 

his throat; but his heart failing him, he begged Epaphroditus, 

his freedman and ſecretary, to lend him his aſſiſtance; which 


he did with great reluctance, and paid dear for it, being after- 


wards put to death by Domztian, for imbruing his hands in the 
blood of the Cz/ars. Before he was quite dead, the centurion, 


ſent by the ſenate to apprehend him, entered the room, and, pre- 


tending he was come to his relief, endeavoured to ſtop the blood; 
Nero gave him no other anſwer, but, *Tis too late: Is this 


your fidelity and allegiance ? With which words he expired, his 


eyes ſtaring in a frightful manner, and ready to ſtart out of his 


head, to the great terror and amazement of all who were pre- 
ſent *. Upon the firſt rumour of his death, one of Galba's 


where his body lay, and having with his own eyes beheld the 


lifeleſs carcaſe extended on the ground, and all covered with 
gore, haſtened away to Spain with the important tidings d. 


the joy of the Roman people was ſo great and univerſal, that 


His death. 


freedmen, not truſting to common report, flew to the place 


Many others, prompted by the like curioſity, flocked to Phaon's 
country houſe; ſo that his death being no longer queſtioned, 


The joy of, 


they ran up and down the ſtreets, with ſuch caps on their heads H Roman 


as were worn by manumitted ſlaves, congratulating one another f-ep/e. 


upon their deliverance from ſo hard a bondage, overturned and 
daſhed in pieces moſt of Nero's ſtatues, knocked out the brains 


of as many of his friends as fell into their hands, c. Amongit 


others they faſtened the gladiator Spicillus to one of Ners's 


ſtatues, which they dragged along the ſtreets, and cruſhed the 
unhappy favourite to pieces: they laid a famous informer, named 


Apontas, flat on the ground, and drove carts heavy loaden with 


ſtones over him. Many others were ſeized by the outrageous 


and undiſtinguiſhing multitude, and by them torn in pieces, 
- | though they had no ſhare in Nero's crimes : inſomuch, that 


Mauriſcus, who was defervedly eſteemed one of the beſt men 


in the city, declared in full ſenate, that he was afraid they 


ſhould ſoon have cauſe to wiſh for Nero i. Such was the miſer- 


* Ser. ibid. b Pry f. vit Galb. Pryr, tbid. 
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ale end of Nero, the ſixth emperor of Rome, who by his un- 
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heard- of iniquities well deſerved all the misfortunes which befe] 
him. He died in the thirty-firſt year of his age, after having 


reigned thirteen years and eight months complete, according to 
ſome, or eight months wanting two days, according to others; 


for St. * Euſebius*, and Zonaras', place his death on the 


eleventh of June; whereas the learned archbiſhop Leer, father 
Pagi, and cardinal Noris alledge ſtrong arguments to prove, 
that he died on the ninth of the ſaid month. We need not in- 


large on his character, ſince the name of Nero is by moſt na- 


tions made uſe of emphatically to expreſs a barbarous, raging, 


and abandoned tyrant. Pliny calls him the common enemy | 


and fury of mankind®, and moſt writers propoſe him as the 
pattern of a complete tyrant; and truly his whole life ſeems to 
have been a conſtant ſtruggle, to ſhew how abandonedly wick- 
ed, how execrably bad a human creature can be, when veſted 


_ with great power. The only thing he earneſtly commended to 
his attendants before he died was, that his head might not be 
cut off, but his body burnt intire. His requeſt was readily 
ere by Icelus, one of Galba's freedmen, who likewiſe al. 


owed his obſequics to be performed with the uſual ſolemnity, 


_ His aſhes were carefully gathered, and depoſited in the ftately 
monument of the Domitian family, by his concubine Ade, and 
two other women, who in his infancy had been charged with 
the care of his education. He was no eloquent ſpeaker, Sev 


having diverted him, if Suetonius is to be credited, from peruſing 
the works of the antient orators, leſt he ſhould deſpiſe his ſtyle 


and compoſitions. He had a genius for poetry, and wrote 
verſes with great eaſe : ſome indeed accuſed him as a plagiary; 


but from this imputation Szetonins clears him, aſſuring us, that 


from the tablets on which he wrote, according to the cuſtom of 


thoſe times, and which our author narrowly examined, it evi- 


_ dently appeared, that the verſes were neither tranſcribed by him, 
nor dictated by another, being effaced, interlined, and correQ- 


ed, as thoughts or expreſſions occurred to him, which he liked 


better. Though he died generally hated and abhorred, yet 


the vulgar, abandoned to debauchery and inured to the idle 
amuſements of the theatre and circus, began ſoon to regret tie 


loſs of a prince, by whoſe infamous vices they fubſiſted. Hence 
they flocked to his tomb, adorned it with flowers, carried hs | 


images, as it were, in triumph, &c. Vologeſes likewiſe, king 


of the Parthians, ſhewed a particular reſpe& for Nero after bis 
death, and by the embaſſadors, whom he ſent to the ſenate to 
renew his alliance with the Roman people, earneſtly begged, 2 


k Hier. & Fusrs. in chron. iZoxar.p. 190. PI. 


J. vü. c. 8. » SUET. c. 50— 52. 


that 


or r. c. 57. Tacir. hiſt. I. i. c. 2. 


civit Dei. I. xx. 
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that the memory of Nero might be revered, and a monument 
erected to him. Some even gave out, that he was not dead, 
but would ſoon appear again and take vengeance of his enemies: 


edicts were publicly hung up as iſſued by him, and ſoon after a 


flave, who greatly reſembled him, and was no leſs ſkilled in 
ſinging ar: playing upon the harp, attempted to paſs himſelf 
upon the provinces of Aa and Achaia for the deceaſed prince; 
but was (-1zed and executed in the iſland of Cythnus v. Several 


| courterfeit Nerves appeared afterwards ; one eſpecially in the 
reien of the emperor Domitian, near twenty years after the true 
Nero w.s dead, created great diſturbances in the eaſt, where 


he was followed by vaſt crouds. Artabanes, who then reigned 
in Parthia, cſpouſed his cauſe, and ſent him powerful ſuccours; 
but was at length, with much ado, prevailed upon to abandon 


the impoſtor, and deliver him up to the Romans 4. But what 


above all to us ſeems ſurpriſing is, that, towards the end of the 


third and the beginning of the fourth century, an opinion pre- 


vailed in the church, that Nero was to appear again at the end 
of the world, and either to be himſelf the antichriſt, or to reign 
in the weſt and re-eſtabliſh idolatry there, while the antichriſt 


_ reigned in the eaſt. This opinion is by Salpitius Severus aſcribed 
Some believed, that Nero was to be raiſed 
from the dead under another name; others, that he did not 


to St. Martin *. 


really die; but, his wound being cured, was conveyed to ſome 


private place, where he is to lie concealed, till the time appointed 
for the appearance of the antichriſt. This opinion, which ſome 


pretended to prove from the Revelations, is taken notice of b 
Laftantius *; but what were his ſentiments upon that ſubject is 


hard to determine, all the copies of his works being in that place 
ſtrangely corrupted. It is, however, manifeſt, that he ſuppoſes 
with Sulpitius Severus, Nero's body never to have been found, 
| notwithſtanding the account which both Suetonius and Plutarch 
give us of his obſequies. dt. Auſtin expreſſes no ſmall ſurpriſe, 


that ſuch an abſurd, and, as he ſtyles it, ridiculous, opinion 


ſhould have found partiſans amongſt men of knowledge and 
learning . 


dis not found ſome zealous proſelytes among the learned? The 


But what opinion“ has hitherto been broached, that 


family of the C ſars, properly ſpeaking, ended in Caligula, 


1 no had been adopted by Tiberius; but nevertheleſs, as Nero 


Was, as well as Claudius, deſcended from Auguſtus by his mo- 


Sor. c. 57. Aux. Vier. epit. 
r SULP. SEVER. hiſt. 


facr, I. ji * LacTax.de morte perſecutor. c. 2. * Avc.de 


ther 


Dio. I. Ixiv. p. 732. 
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ther Aerippina, the houſe of the Cæſars is ſaid to have ended 
in him. As for the writers who flouriſhed in Nero's reign, we 
refer the reader to our notes (J). 


(T) Theſe were, Fabius Ruſticus, who wrote the hiſtory of his 


own time, and is frequently quoted by Tacitus, though, in the opi- 
nion of that impartial writer, he betrayed too much zeal in extollin 

S:neca, to whoie friendſhip he was chiefly indebted for the plentiful 
fortune he poſſeſſed. He was the beſt hiſtorian of his age; but none 
of his works have reached us 41). M. Serwilius, who is placed by Tu. 
citus among the hiſtorians who wrote the hiſtory of Rome. He died 
in the ſixth year of Nero's reign and fifty-ninth of the Chri/tian x1 
(42). Some writers take him to be the ſame perſon with M. Sere;. 
uu Nonianus, who was conſul with C. Ceſtius Gallus, in the twenty. 
ſecond year of Tiberius's reign and thirty fifth of the Chriftian zra, 
Pliny ſpeaks of one M. Servi/ias Noanianus, who flouriſhed ſome time 


before him, and was eſteemed a man of great learving and eloquence 


(43); and Yuinii/ian mentions one, whom he calls Serviliu Neri. 
anus, as a man of an extraordinary genius, but more diffuſe in his 
- writings, than was conſiſtent with the laws of hiſtory (44). Vu 
_ endeavours to prove, that Nonianus and Nywianus were two different 
writers (45); but molt critics take them to be one and the ſame with 
M. S:rwilins Nonianus, who was conſul under Tiberins. A. Perfur 


| Flaccus acquired great fame in Nero's reign by his ſatires. He wa 


of an equeltrian family, but allied to the mott illuſtrious families in 


Rome. He was born in Volaterræ, a city of Hetruria, on the | 


_ twelfth of December, in the thirty-fourth year of the Chri/fiar g 
and twenty-firſt of Tiberius's reign, Paulus Fabius Perſicus and L 
Vitellius being conſuls. At the age of ſixteen he ſtudied philoſophy, 
together with Lacan, under Aunæus Cornutus, the famous ſtoic, of 


whom we have ſpoken above. He was nearly related to the wifeof _ 


the celebrated Thra/va Pptus, and lived in great friendſhip with that 
_ zealous and undaunted patriot; but never ſhewed great value for &. 


neca. He was a man of a mild temper, of an unblemiſhed cha- 
racter, of an extraordinary modeſty, and unbounded beneficence. | 


The ſubject of his ſatires are the faults of the orators and poets df 
his time, whom he expoſes with great humour and elegance, with 
cout ſparing Nera himſelf: hence they were received with uncommen 
applauſe, greedily read, and mightily cried up by all men of talt, 
eſpecielly by Lucan, who was greatly taken with his noble thought 
and fine expreſſions. He died ere he had put the laſt hand to them, 


before he was twenty-eight complete, on the twenty fourth of N. 


vember, in the year of the Chriſtian æra ſixty-two, the ninth cf 
N:r0's reign, P. Marius and L. Afinius Gallus being conſuls. Fi 
wrote ſome other poetical pieces ; but Cornutus, as we have huntes 


above, adviſed his mother to ſuppreſs them (46). Some writers have | 


(41) Fid: Voff. bit. Lat. l. i. c. 235. (42) Tacit. amal u,. 
5. (43) Plin l. xviii. c. 2. (44) Quiui „ CINE 
Vo. Fits Bat i. i c. 27. 45) Suet. Perſe xit. Hir. cre 
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confounded him with Caias Perus Flaccus, a man of great learn- 
ing, but who is tuppoſed to have flouriſhed about two hundred years 


CRAP. 17. 


beture our poet (47). Remmius Polemon taught rhetoric at Rome 
with great applauſe under Tiberius, Cains, and Claudius, and, dy- 
ing in the reign of Nero, left behind him a poem on weights and 
meaſures, which has reached our times. He was a native of V- 


centia, and originally a ſlave; but by teaching acquired a conſider- 
able fortune, tho' he was generally deſpiſed, as a man quite deſtitute 


of honour, virtue, and honeſtly. Under him P::/us ſtudied elo- 
quence (48) Cr/izs Baſſus died about the latter end of N.r0's reign, 


and leſt behind him ſeveral poetical pieces highly eſteemed He ex- 


celled in lyrics; but fell far thort of Horace 49) He is ſuppoſed to 
have been conſumed with his houſe by the flames of mount Y, /uwvias, 
C. Balbillus, who, according to Seneca, was a man of great inte- 
grity, and well verſed in all the branches of literature (50), was 
appointed præfect or governor of Egyf in the ſecond year of Nero's 
reign and fifty fifth of the Chriftian æra (51). He failed, accord- 
ing to P.iny(52), in ſix days from the ſtraights of M. ana to Alex- 
andria. He wrote an account of the remarkable things he had ſeen 


in Egypt, and deſcribed a battle, which, during his adminiſtration, _ 
happened at the mouth of the Mie, between the crocodiles and dol - 


phins. 'T'he victory, according to him, was gained by the latter 
(53). Lucan was put to death by NMero's orders, as we have related 
above. His chief performance is his Phar/alia, wherein he deſcribes 


the war between Cæſar and Pompry, in the opinion of Quintilian, 


more like an orator than a poet (54). As about no one writer critics 


are more divided in their opinions than about Lacan, we ſhall not 
preſume to decide a queſtion ſo much controverted, nor even deliver 
However, we cannot help thinking, that ſuch as 

equal him to Virgil, do not ſo much extol Lucan, as they diſcredit 


our ſentiments. 


themſelves, by manifeſtly betraying their want of taſte and judg- 
ment. If age had ripened his genius, for he was not twenty-ſix 


complete when he died, and joined to his fire and vivacity the more 


mature judgment of the inimitable gi, we might have admired 


in him a complete poet. To him Vetus afcribes the panegyric upon 
Piſe, which paſſes under Ovid's name (55). 
poem upon the burning of Rome, and ſeveral other pieces, which 


He likewiſe wrote a 


have been long ſince loſt. A Greet woman, named Pamphyla, gained 


© great reputation under Nero, by a general hiſtory, which ſhe com- 
priſed in thirty-three books, well Known to the antients, but not 


conveyed down to us (56). Andromachus, a native of Crete, by 


profeſſion a phyſician, inſcribed to Nero a Greek poem on treacle, 


Which has been tranſmitted to us among the works of Gal (57). 
(47) Vide Ve. poet. Lat. c. 3. 


(43) Idem, c. 42. Plin. 7. 
AV. c. 4. (49) llem il id. 


| (31) Tacit anal. I. xiii. c. 22. 652070 Plin; l. xix. c. 13. CIP, 
verce. ih. If. bift. Lat. I. i r 28. Ain. Fx; +1055) 
Foy, ibid. J. i. c. 20. (56) V½en, hijl; Grac, l. ii c. 7. (57) 


But 
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But of all the writers who flouriſhed under No, the moſt re. 


nowned, without drfpute, is the philoſopher L. Annæus Seneca, Hig 


father Marcus, or, as others call him, La ius ,inneus Seneca, is by 
the antients ſurnamed the D-claimer, from his Pre dera, goo and 
publiſhed together the declamations of the moſt celebrated oratory 
of his time, as appears from the preface which he pretixed to them. 
He left Corduba, or Grdowa, in Spain, his native city, and came to 
Nome, with two of his ſons, M. Aunæus Seneca and Lucius un 


Seneca, about fifteen years before the death of u uç A third 
ſon, named Lucius Anna us M. la, the father of Lacan the poet, he 


left in Spain. As he was a perſon of great diſtinction in his own coun. 
try, he was, ſoon after his arrival in Rome, admitted into the equeſt- 
Tian order. His eldeit fon, MM. Arnezus Seneca, being adopted by 
Junius Gallia, a fenator, took the ſame name; and this is the GA. 
lio, proconſul of Achaia, at whofe tribunal St. Paul was accuſed, 
L, Annxus Seneca, his ſecond ſon, who was very young when he 


came to Rome, applied himſelf firſt to the ſtudy of eloquence under 


his father, and afterwards embraced with great ardour the philoſophy 
of the ſtoics, having for his inſtructors Attalus, Sot io, and Other, 


Ile began very early to abſtain, purſuant to the doctrine of Pitha- 


goras, from all kinds of meat; but a perſecution being raiſed under 
Tiberius againſt the Jews and Egyptians, who refrained from certain 


meats, he was eaſily prevailed upon by his father to renounce that 
doctrine and practice. However, he abſtained from oyſters and muſh- 


roome, Which were then in great requeſt, conſidering them rather u 
incentives to gluttony than nouriſhment, refrained from wine, uſed 


nao perfumes, nor baths, ſlept little, avoided the popular diverſions, 
Cc. (58). By his firſt wife, whoſe name has not been tranſmitted 
to, he had a fon named Marcus. To his ſecond wife he took Pim- 
peia Paulina, probably the daughter of Pompeius Paulinus, who, in 
the firſt year of Nero's reign, commanded in Lower Germany, He 
pleaded at the bar with great applauſe; inſomuch, that Caiga, 
who was himſelf a ready and eloquent ſpeaker, as Tacitus informs | 
us, jealous of the reputation he had gained, had, without any. 
bother provocation, reſolved on his deſtruction ; but was diverted 
from his cruel purpoſe by a favourite concubine, who perſuaded 
him, that Sencca's health was ſo impaired by his ſtudies and auſter- 
ties, that he could not protract his life much longer (59). But, not: 


withſtanding the weakneſs of his conſtitution, and the many inhr- 


mities to which he was ſubject, he outlived both Caius and Claudn. 


By the latter he was baniſhed, as we have related already, into the 


iſland of Cerſica, after he had been quæſtor; which dignity be at 
tained before the reign of Claudius, but whether in the time of Ti. 
berius or Caius, is uncertain. Though he profeſſed a philoſophical 
life, he has been accuſed of many things altogether unworthy e 
that profeſſion. Not to mention the crime for which he was ba- 
niſhed under Claudius, Dim Caſſius charges him with other moe | 
abominable practices, and even with having taught his pupil N. 


(58) Senec. epift. 108, 83, (59) Die. l. lix. P. 655. 
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thoſe unnatural abominations, which will render his name infamous 
to the lateſt poſterity (60). And nevertheleſs that writer does not 
betray the leaſt prejudice againlt him; but, on the contrary, beſtous 
frequently high elogiums upon him. Though he often declaimed 
w.th great zeal againſt liches, yet, in the ſpace of four years, what 
Ly the favour of the prince, what by exceſſive uſury and hunting 
aner teſtaments and inheritances, he amaſſed an immenſe treaſure, 
Jo his uſury and iniquitous extortions, Dien Caſſius chiefly aſcribes 
the revolt of the B itons, as we have related above. Tacitus, who 
{peaks of him as favourably as he thought conſiſtent with truth, 
owns, that he courted popular favour, and was greedy of applauſe 
(01); and both Suctonius and Quintilian tell us, that he cried down 
the eloquence of the antient orators, to the end his own might be 
the more eſteemed. The ſatire he wrote againſt Claudius is alto- 
gether unworthy of a philoſopher, and likewiſe his conſelatio ad Po- 


Jus, who therefore would willingly aſcribe it to ſome other; but 
owns, that he finds no arguments wherewithal to ſupport that opt - 
nion. Of this piece we conjedure Dien Caſſius ſpeaks, where he 
tells us, that Seneca, during his exile, inſcribed a book to the freed - 
men of Claudius, filled with ſuch mean and ſervile flattery, that, 


preſs it (62). As to his ſtyle, Quintilian tells us, that it was ſuited to 
the taſte which prevailed in thoſe days, and for ſome time generally 


he admires the lively and fertile genius of Seneca. yet withes he had 
employed it better, and ſtudied rather to imitate the antients, than 
to form a ſtyle of his own; for from the antient maſters of elo- 
quence he would have learnt to diſtinguiſh the true beauties of ſpeeci 
from falſe ones (64). Surtonius ſeems to have entertained the ſame 


in his time Sencca's ſtyle was ſtill admired by the young orators ; but 
unterly deſpiſed by men of riper years and more mature judgment 
(5. Eraſrus agrees with Yuintilian, and confirms his opinion 


peruſal of ourgeaders. Lipſſus finds fault with the ſtudied gingle of 
iis periods, reckons many of his thoughts deſtitute of ſolidity, and 


works deſerve the higheſt eſteem in regard of the fine morals they 
contain and inculcate; and every reader will find in them powerful 
motives to embrace, and excellent rules to purſue, a virtuous life. 
Veſhall not inlarge upon them, fince they are already ſo well 
known ; but only obſerve, that of his works which have reached 
our times, Monſieur J Fe is of pinion, that his con/o/utio ad 
Miriam, was Written in the reign of Cazzs, or perhaps of Tiber ius; 
Wn) latio ad Hilviam in the beginning of his exile ; his co:/a;atio 


J 

CEE | 7 2 ; : s . 5 — 
e Dis. itid p. 635, 686. (63) Dt. J. x. c. 1. (64) In 
ON 65) Het. in New. c. . 66) Aal. Gell. I. Xii. c. 2. 
rau. Sen. prod. (63} LY. wit; Senec: c. 5, & 11: 


al 


/ybium, even in the opinion of his great admirer and panegyriſt Li- 


being aſhamed of it himſelf, he did all that lay in his power to ſup- 


imitated by the young orators (63). But Quintilian himſelf, tho“ 


opinion of Seneca's ſtyle (65). From Aulus Gellius it appears, that 


with many learned obſervations (67), which we recommend to the 


bis expreſſions often obſcure and unnatural (68). But after all, his 


(£54 | : . | — f a *- * : ; 
bo) Dio. in exccrpt. Val. p. 685 (61) Arnal. xili. c. 11. 
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ad Polybium, about the forty-third year of the chriſtian æra, and the " 
third of Claudius's reign, when that prince was preparing to invade | Vr 
Britain; his epigrams, during his exile ; his books de ira, deoty | 110 
ſafientis, de conflantia ſapientis, de providentia, de tranquilitate ani. wh 
me, after the death of Caligula; his /udus in Claudium immediately ve) 
after the death of that prince; his books de clementia and de bong. abe 
ciis, in the beginning of Nero's reign ; that de vita beata a few year tha 
after, when he was in the height of his grandeur and proſperity; to 
and his book de brevitate vitæ, after he had withdrawn from coun; Ba 
his /etters and naturales gueſticnes are ſuppoſed by the ſame critic | thu 
have been written the year before his death (69), Beſides hisothe | 
pieces, of which we know not the dates, le Fre aſcribes to hin OY 
the tragedy intitled Medea, being induced thereunto by the autho. | #f 
_ rity of Quintilian (70). The Oedipus is likewiſe thought to haye of 


been written by him; but the Agamemnon, the Troas, and the He. 
cules furens, are, in the opinion of the above-mentioned critic, 2. 
together unworthy of the genius and eloquence of Seneca. Fron 
him, however, others differ, and aſcribe to Seneca the Treat ard 
 Hippolytus ; but the tragedies intitled Agamemnon, Hercules furm;, 
Thyeſtes, and Hercules in Oeta, to Seneca the father. As for the 
Octavia, it was, without all doubt, written after the death of. | 
neca, and even of Nero (71). „ : 5 
As for the ſentiments of Seneca touching religion, In many pla, 
ſays Tertullian (72), he fawours us; noſter eſt; hence his author 
is frequently made uſe of by Lafantius to confound the Gentil. 
St. Auſtin produces ſeveral paſſages out of a book, which was wit. 
ten by Seneca againſt ſuperſtition and ſuperſtitious worſhip, but hu 
not reached us, plainly ſhewing, that he acknowledged but onew | _ 
preme Being, and was fully convinced of the folly of idolatry. | © 
There is, ſays he, as quoted by St. Auſtin, (73) but one Sunn 
ERNuler, but one 2 We adore nevertheleſs many, not with aview | 
to pleaſe the gods, but out of a commendable compliance with the aj» | 
toms and laws of our country. Thus this able philoſopher, th 
grave ſenator, who thought it beneath him, ſays St. Auſtin, to di- 
 Suiſe himſelf on the ſtage, was not aſhamed to diſguiſe himſelf n 
the temples, and to aſſume a maſk, not to divert the people, butt 
lead them aſtray (74). In the above-mentioned book he diſf | 
proved of the Feawi/h ceremonies ; but never once mentioned the | 
Chriſtians ; which, in the opinion of St. Auſtin, plainly ſhews, tht | 
he found nothing in their religion but what he judged commend- 
able, though he durſt not commend it, through fear of diſobligng 
the prince, and the miſled multitude. Some letters of his to &. 
Paul, and of St. Paul to him, were publiſhed very early, Which 
St. Auftia and St. Jerom ſeem to have thought genuine; nay, tte 
latter was by them induced to place Senec among the ecclealuc 


(69) Prolggem. in Senec. (70) Vide Faber. in Senec. prolegon 
(71) Vide Tatneb. & Faber. in Scnec. - (72) Tertul. ad nat. . "Wo 
(73) Aug. de civit. Dei. I. vi. c. 10. (74) Len ibid. S 
Sa. cal... - . . N | 
e writer 
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writers (75). But theſe letters are now univerſally rejected as ſpu- 
rious, and altogether unworthy of St. Paul, and even of Seneca ; 
which inclines us to believe, that the letters, which have been con- 
veyed down to us, are not the ſame with thoſe which were handed 


about in the time of St. Auſtin and St. Ferom. Lipffus is of opinion, 
that the ſuppoſed letters from Seneca to St. Paul, and from St. Paul 


to Seneca, were Written by one and the ſame impoſtor (76); and 


Baronius diſcovers in them ſome enormous miſtakes (77). And 


thus much of the writers who flouriſhed under Nero. 


(75) Aug. epift. liv. Hieron. de wir. illuſt. c. 12. (76) Lip/. 


in proleg. in Senec. (77) Vide Baron, ad ann. 66. art. 11—13. 


& Godeau hiſt, eccliſ. ad ann, 68. | 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


From the death of Nero, to the death of Vitellius, 
hen the empire became hereditary a ſecond time, 


¶ Ervius Sulpicius Galla, the ſeventh emperor, was, by his 
father, deſcended from the Sulpician family, one of the 
moſt antient and illuſtrious in Rome. Sulpicius Galba go- 
verned Spain in quality of prætor in the year of Rome 602, and 


was the chief cauſe of the war with Viriatus, the celebrated | 


leader of the Luſitanians. He was afterwards created conſul; 


but acquired greater renown by his eloquence, than by the 
offices he bore, being reckoned the moſt eloquent orator of his | 


time. His grandſon, Sergius Galba, ſerved with great reputa. 


tion under Julius Ceſar, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 


Garuliſh war; but afterwards, imputing the loſs of the conful- 
| ſhip to the ill offices of the dictator, he joined Brutus and Ca/- 
ius, and was on that account condemned by the Pedian hu. 


| His fon, Servius Galba, was more famous for his ſtudies, than 


his employments; for he was not advanced above the degree of | 


a prætor, when he publiſhed ſeveral hiſtories, which are gretly 


cried up by the antients. His ſon, Sergius Galla, marred 


Mumia Achaica, the grand- daughter of the celebrated & Li- 


tatius Catulus Capitolinus, and great grand-daughter of I. 


Mummius, who took and razed Corinth. By her he had tw 


ſons, Caius and Scrvius Sulpicius Galla the emperor. Cat, 

having in his youth ſquandered away his eſtate, led a retired lle 
in the country, till the twenty-ſecond year of Tiberius's reian; 
_ when, upon his receiving a letter from that prince, forbidding | 


him to draw his lot for a province, he laid violent hands on 


himſelf. Tacitus ſuppeſes him to have been conſul *; but S 


tonius tells us, that he fell by his own hand, upon his being by 
Tiberius forbidden to ſtand for the conſulſhip v. The empetot 


was born on the twenty- fourth of December, the fifth year de- 
fore the common chriſtian æra, that is, the eve of the nativif | 

of our Saviour. His mother, Mummia Achaica, dying whit | 
he was yet an infant, his father ſoon after took to his ſecond 


* TaciT. annal. vi. c. 40. » Svkr. in Galb. c. 3. FP 
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wife Livia Ocellina (U), a lady of great quality and wealth. 
She adopted young Galla, who thereupon took the name 
of L. Livius Ocella ; which, however, he ſeems to have re- 
tained but a ſhort time. We are told by Suetonius, that 
while he was one day amongſt other noble youths of his own 


age ſaluting Auguſtus, the emperor laying his hand upon his 
head, And you too, my ſon, ſaid he, ſhall one day taſte of 


ire. The ſame writer adds, that Tiberius, who was greatly 


addicted to the ſtudy of aſtrology, foreſaw the future grandeur 
© of Galba; but at the ſame time knew, that he was not to at- 
- tain the ſovereign power till he was ſtricken in years; fo that he 


never betrayed the leaſt uneaſineſs or concern about his diſtant 


- promotion*. Livia Augu/ta, the mother of Tiberius, to whom 


he was related, ſhewed a great kindneſs and eſteem for him 
while ſhe lived, and at her death left him an immenſe ſum of 


money; which Tiberius never paid him, he being without that 


legacy one of the moſt wealthy citizens of his time. He was 
well verſed in all the liberal ſcienccs, eſpecially in the civil law. 
He married Lepida, deſcended of an illuſtrious family; but 
ſhe, and the two ſons he had by her, dying, he led ever after 
a ſingle life, notwithſtanding even the ſolicitations of Agr:p- 


pina the mother of Nero, become a widow by the death of | 
Domitius. She had conceived a great paſhon for him in his 


wife's life-time ; which occaſioned a quarrel between her and 


the mother of Lepida, who publicly upbraided her with her 
ſcandalous conduct TJ. He was, by the intereſt of Livia, pre- 


ferred to employments before the age required by the laws. 


During his prætorſhip he diverted the people at the ſports called 
 Fliralia, with a new kind of entertainment, viz. elephants 
| walking upon the rope. When his prztorſhip was expired, he 
| was appointed governor of Aguitain, and about a year after 


raiſed to the conſulſhip, in which office he ſucceeded L. Domi- 
tius, the father of Nero, and was ſucceeded by Salvius Otho, 


| the father of Otho, who was emperor after him. Caligula 


So ET. e * 


) Sactenius tells us, that Galba, appriſed of the paſſion which 
ſte had conceived for him, called her one day aſide, and pulling off 
his robe, ſhewed her the imperfections of his ſhape, for he was 
| firangely diſtorted; which, inſtead of leſſening, heightened her 
eſteem for him to ſuch a degree, that though ſhe was courted on 
Account of her wealth and beauty by the chief nobility of the city, 
| Nite conſtantly declared, that if ſhe could not marry Galba, ſhe 
would not marry at all 78). | — 8 e 


(78) Het. c. 3. 
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named him to the command of the legions in Germany, in the 


room of Getulicus ; which truſt he diſcharged with great repu- 
tation, having in a ſhort time reſtored the antient diſcipline, 
which his predeceſſor had intirely neglected. Beſides, he re. 
pulſed with incredible expedition the Germans, who had made 


an inroad into Gaul; which gained him the favour and eſteem 


of Caligula. Upon the death of that emperor, he was earneſtly 
ſolicited by many perſons of great intereſt and power, to lay 


hold of that opportunity, and ſeize the empire for himſelf ; be 
he, without hearkening to their propoſals, obliged his troops to 


take the uſual oaths to Claudius, who thereupon received him 
into the number of his moſt intimate friends, and ever after 
ſhewed fo great eſteem for him, that being upon the point of 


| ſetting out on his expedition into Britain, he put off his journey 


for ſome days, on account of a ſlight indiſpoſition which ſeized 


Galla. Some time after, Africa being ſtrangely harraſſed with 


inteſtine troubles and the invaſions of the neighbouring barks. 


rians, he was, without drawing lots according to cuſtom, ſent 
into that province in quality of proconſul, and diſtinguiſhed i 
himſelf there even above thoſe, who had gained the greateſt re- 
putation in that government. He remained there two years, 


during which time he reſtored, with great prudence and neceſ. 


 fary ſeverity, the province to its former tranquillity. Swetonus 


tells us, that one of his ſoldiers having ſold, while proviſions 


were very ſcarce, his allowance of corn for a hundred denarii, 


the proconſul, to puniſh his avarice, forbad his comrades to ſup- 


ply him; by which means he was ſtarved. Upon his retum 
from Africa, he was honoured with the tr:umphal ornaments, 
and admitted among the Titian prieſts, and the prieſts of 4. 


guſtus. From this time to the middle of Nero's reign, thats, 
the ſixtieth year of the chriſtian æra, he led a retired life, 


dreading to give the tyrant any umbrage. During his retie- | 


ment, he never ſtirred out, even to take the air, but attended 


buy a chariot with a vaſt ſum of money in it, that he might not 
be reduced to want, in caſe he found it neceſſary to conſult hs 
| ſafety by a ſudden flight. Thus he lived, till Nero, of his own 


motion, named him to the government of Hiſpania Tarrac- 


nenſit, that prince not having yet learnt, as Plutarch obſerves, = 
to fear, and exclude from the great employments, men of in- | 
tereſt and power. He governed that province for the ſpace of 1 
eight{years, at firſt with exceſſive rigour, of which authors give | 

us ſeveral inſtances : a banker being convicted of fraud in his 
profeſſion, he ordered both his hands to be cut off and nailed to | 
his counter. He cauſed a guardian to be crucified for poiſoning 
his ward, whoſe next heir he was. The criminal urged, that 
he was a Reman citizen, and, as ſuch, exempted from that 


ignominious 
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ignominious death; upon which Calla commanded, by way of 
qiſtinction, a white croſs to be prepared for him much hizher 
than uſual, but would not revoke his former ſentence. How- 
ever, by degrees he abated of his rigour, through fear of giving 


Nero occaſion of jealouſy, and abandoned himſelf, contrary to 


his inclination, to ſloth and idleneſs, faying, that no man could 
be called to an account for doing nothing * : nevertheleſs he touk 
no care to ſuppreſs the many bitter kmpoons which were hand- 
ed about againſt Nero and ſung throughout his province, or to 
inquire after or puniih the authors of them. He could not check 
the cruelties and extortions practiſed by the imperial procurators, 


whoſe province it was to collect the taxes and other duties The 


longing to the revenue; but openly ſhewed a tender concern 
for the ſufferings of the oppreſſed people, which gained him the 


hearts of the natives, but provoked the emperor's officers to ſuch 


a degree, that, at their inſtigation, Nero had already ordered 


him to be privately difpatched. But, beſore theſe orders could 


be put in execution, he openly revoltcd in the manner we have 
related above *. 


We left Galla at Clunia, a city of his province, whither he 


had retired with his friends, in the utmoſt conſternation, 1 don | 


the news of the death of Vindex, and the declaration-of F e 


5 


nius not to ſcize the empire himſelf, nor ſuffer any one ele to 
_ aſſume it, who was not choſen by the ſenate. 


While ug Was 
leliberating with his friends what meaſures to take, and in the 
utmoſt deſpair ready to lay violent hands on himſelf, his freed- 
man, by name Vicellius, of whom we have ſpoken above, ar- 
ring in ſeven days from Rome, and underſtanding upon his ar- 


rival, that Galba was repoſing in his chamber, opened the _ 88 


and, entering in ſpite of his guards, acquainted him, that Ner 
was dead, and he, by the army, the ſenate, and people, de- 
clared emperor; adding, that not truſting to common report, 


9 


he had gone himſelf to the place where the tyrant lay, ſcen his earth. 


lifeleſs carcaſe extended on the ground, and heard Galla, in the 
camp of the prætorian guards, proclaimed emperor. 
well | imagine, how great was the joy of Calla upon this intel- 


lzence; it flew in a trice through the neighbouring cities, and 
Galla received them in the moſt. 


drew vaſt crouds to Clunia 
obliging manner, communicated to them the news he had re- 
cived, and aſſured them of the truth of it, though the expe- 


dition uſed by the meſſenger rendered it almo f :ncredible. Two 


days after, Titus Vinius, tribune of the only legion then in the 


| Province, having received from his friends in Rome a dittinct ac- 


count of what had paſted in the Capital, Came from the camp 


* IVET, 3 a Seer. c. 9, 10. D10 I. Ixili. p. 72 
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and imparted it to his general. Nor was it long, ere meſſengers 
arrived from the conſuls Silius and Trachalus, who, though de. 
poſ-d by Nero, had, it ſeems, upon his death, reſumed the 
faſces, with the decrees of the ſenate, declaring Galla emperor, 


and veſting him with the ſovercign power d, Suctonius Writes, 


that he no ſooner received theſe diſpatches, than laying aſide the 


title of licutenant to the ſenate and people, he aſſumed that of 
emperor ©; but Zzcras tells us, that he would not ſuft-r him- 
ſelf to be ſtyled emperor or Ce/ar, till he was acknowledged ag 


ſuch by the deputies, v-ho were ſent to him by the ſenate and 


met him at Narbonne d. Be that as it will, he no ſooner re. 
ceived the decrees of the ſenate, than he left Spain and ſet out 
for Rome, attended by his Spaniſh guard, by his chief friends, 
and by Otho, proprzetor of Luſitania, the firſt governor who 
declared for him; but advanced ſlowly, being, on account of 
his age, carried the whole way in a litter. Szuetonzus tells us, 
that on lis journey he diſpatched aſſaſſins into Jud ra, with pri- 
vate orders to murder Veſpaſian, whoſe power and abilities he 


_ dreaded. But Tacitus © and Foſephus * afſure us, that Yeſpafun | 


entertained not the leaſt thought of revolting from Galba ; but, 
on the contrary, upon the firſt news of his aſſumption to the 


empire, he diſpatched his fon Titus to perform fealty and homage 
in his name, and to receive his orders concerning the war he 
was carrying on againſt the Jews. With Titus king Agrippa 
ſet out from Judæa, in order to aſſure the new emperor of his 
ſubmiſſion and obedience ; but they proceeded no farther than 
_ Achaia, where they received news of Galba's death. The only 
perſon whom Galla ſeemed to dread and ſuſpect was Ferginus 
Rufus, who was at the head of a powerful army in Germany, 


and acquired great reputation by the defeat of Findex, and wa 


Verginius greatly beloved by the ſoldiery. But he, though earneſtly 


refurs the preſſed to aſſume the ſovereignty, not only by the troops under | 


entire. his command, but likewiſe by deputies from the legions, which, 


by Ners's orders, had f rom [llyricum croſſed over into Italy, 
continued firm to his fiſt reſolution of reſerving to the ſenate 
the power of eleQing an emperor; nay, when certain news 
was brought him of Ner2's death, he ſtill perſiſted in refuſing 


the title of emperor, though his ſoldiers bound themſelves by a 5 
ſolemn oath to ſtand by him to the laſt drop of their blood, and | 
one of the trivunes, forcing his way into his tent, with his drawn 


ſword, threatened to kill him upon the ſpot, if he continued to 
v-irhſtand the ardent wiſhes of the whole army. When he fe- 
ceived from Rome a certain account of the reſolutions of the 


b Pfr. ibid. 
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ſenate, he immediately took the oath of fidelity to the new em- 
peror, and pertuaces, not without much difficulty, the troops 
under his comman4 to lay aide all thoughts of rating him to 
the empire, waich by the ſenate had been decrced to Another: 
Calla was Ih taken with his loyal and generous conduct, that 
he immediately ſent for kim, with a deſign to have him near his 
perſon, and confer upon him ſuch rewards as his fidelity well 
deſ-rved. Ferginzns received with the utmoſt reſpect Flaccus 
Heordeonius, who was appointed to command in bis room, re- 
ſixacd the army to him, and fet out without delay to met the 
emperor, Who already approached the frontiers of Gaz. Open 
his arrival, he was received very coldly by Galba, without the 


laft token, ſays Plutarch, of affection or hatred, of gratitude 


or reſentment. The emperor had a perſonal value and efteem 


for him, and would have raiſed him, had he followed his own 


inclination, to the chief employments in the ſtate. But Trtrs 
Vinius, who had already gained a great ſway over the emperor 
and was jealous of Verginius, did all that lay in his power to 
eſtrange from him the mind or the emperor, and to put a ſtop 


| to his promotion. But herein he was more his friend, as Plu- 


tarch obſerves, than he intended, and contributed to that hap- 
pineſs which he thought he was oppoſing: for, by preventing 
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his preferment, he preſerved him from thoſe calamities, in 


which the other officers of the army were involved, and ſecured 


do him a life of quiet and tranquillity, which he enjoyed to an 
advanced age s. Galba, upon his arrival at Narbonne, found 


there the embaſſadors ſent to him from the ſenate, received 


them in a moſt obliging manner, and invited them to an enter- 
tainment, at which he refuſed to make uſe of the ſilver and 
gold olate which belonged to Nero, and had been ſent him from 
"ws, contenting him ſelf with his own, which ſhewed, that he 
tterly deſpiſcd all pomp and outward appearances of grandeur. 


mf he was foon perſuaded by Vinius to alter his conduct 
in this particular, and put upon other meaſures, which haſtencd 


his ruin, He treated with the utmoſt ſeverity ſome cities of Galba's 
Hain and Gaul, that had been backward in acknowle edging ſeverity. 
him, publithed threatening edicts againſt them, and deprived 


"Ba of them of great part of their territories, loading them 


with heavy taxes, an] caufing their walls to be beaten. down b. 
la Cal he ordered Fettius Chil, and in Spain Obultronins Sa- 


li and Cornelius Marcellus, to be put to death, and with 


them, if we believe Suctonius , cven their wives and children, 


bor having refuſed to join him, when he fiſt revolted hw 
As Calla was known to be a man of an humane 
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temner, and naturally averſe to all manner of cruelty, theſe 
ext cutions were generally imputed, and not undeſervedly, to 
Vinius and his other favourites, of whom we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak in the courſe of the preſent reign. 1 

I the mean time, at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus, of whom 
we have ſpoken in the preceding reign, having, by his immenſe 
largeſſes, gained the affections of the prætorian guards, and per. 
ſuading himſelf, that Galba, by rezſon of his infirmities and 


old age, would never reach the capital, uſurped all the authorit 


there. Preſuming upon his intereſt, he obliged Tigellinus, who 
commanded, jointly with him, the prætorian guards, to lay 
dow" his commiſhon. After this, he made ſeveral magnificent 


and expenſive entertainments, inviting to them ſuch as had been 
conſuls or had commandcd armies, diſtrivut.d large ſums among 
the people, and with ſhows and other diverſions, which he daily 
exhibited, gained ſo great an intereſt with all ranks, that he al- 
ready looked upon himſelf as ſowerci>n. The ſenate, dreading 


his power, conferred extraordinary honours upon him, ſhyled 


him their protector, attended him when he appeared in public, 
and had recourſe to him for the confirmation of their decrees, 


as if he had been already inveſted with the ſovereign power. 


His power 
in Rome. 


This baſe compliance puffed him up to ſuch a degree, that be | 


uſurped, not leiſurely and by degrees, but all at once, an ab- 


| ſalute authority. Plutarch tells us, that he was ſo provoked | 
againſt the conſuls for ſealing the diſpatches, which they ſent | 
to the emperor, with their own ſignets, and not with his, that | 


he would have depoſcd them, had they not ſtudied to appeaſe 


him with ſubmiſſions quite unbecoming perſons of their rank 
and ſtation. Tho' he acted as ſovereign, he had not yet open 


declared his deſign of ſeizing the ſovereignty ; but when he un- 


derſtood, that Galba was already in Gaul and approached the | 
borders of Italy, that Cornelius Laco was appointed commander | 
of the præto un guards, and Titius Vinius the new emperors | 


chief favourite, he ſummoned the officers under his command; 


Attemp ” | 
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and, after having bitterly inveighed againſt Galba's favourite, 
who, he ſaid, would «-xerciſe the ſame power and authority, | 
which had been uſurped by Tigelliuns, if they were allowed 

time to eftabliſh themſelves, he exhorted them to ſend embaſu- 
doors to the eniperor, and beg, in the name of the whole arm, 


that he would diſcharge from his ſervice Lacs and Vinius. It 


Galba complied with their requeſt, he did not doubt, but the 


| whole power would devolve upon him, ſince he had contributed 


more than any other to the ruin of Nero and promotion of 


Galla; and this power he deſigned to make uſe of againt 
Calla hirife!f : if the emperor rejected the petition of the 
amy, that, he hoped, would ed range their minds from m= 
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and diſpoſe them to a revolt. But the officers did not approve 


of the motion; on the contrary, thcy thought it abfurd and un- 


reaſonable to direct an emperor of Galba's years and experience, 


and tell him who of his friends were to be truſted, and who diſ- 


charged. Hereupon Nymphidius changed his meaſures, and, 


contrary to the advice of Clodius Celſus, a native of Antioch, 


his intimate friend, reſolved to conceal no longer his deſign. 


Accordingly he imparted it, without diſguiſe, to ſome of the 


officers, and they to the ſoldiers under their command; and it 


was agreed, that Nymphidius ſhould be conveyed that very night 


into the camp, and there proclaimed emperor. But Antonius 


Honoratus, one of the tribunes, touched with remorſe, aſ- 
ſembled his men in the evening, ſignified to them his repentance, 
and encouraged them to continue ſteady in their allegiance to 
Galba. Me had, indeed, ſaid he, ſome colourable pretence to re- 
wilt from Nero, whoſe cruelty and tyranny we could no longer 
bear. But what can prompt us to abandon and betray Gala ? 
Can you reproach him with the murder of his wife and mother? 
did he ever diſgrace the imperial dignity by debaſing himſelf to 
aft upon the flage ? Notwith/tanding all the provocations that 


monſter had given us, we thought ourſelves bound to continue 


The ſpeech 
of ene 
the tri- 
bunes 
againſt | 


him. 


faithful to him, to defend and protect him, till we were aſſured 


by the traytor Nymphidius, that he had abandoned us and was 
| fed into Egypt. What, but ſome evil genius, can thus hurry 


us on from one treaſon to another? Muſt Galba fall a victim to 


feed to make way for the ſon of Nymphidia? Let us rather call 
bim to an account for the death of Nero, and approve our fidelity 


V Galba by inflicting on the baſe.traytor the puniſhment he de- 
| /erves. The diſcourſe of the tribune brought all who heard him 


= | appeaſe the ghoſt of Nero? muſt one of Livia's family be ſacri- 


over to his ſentiments ; ſo that they reſolved to maintain invio- 


| lble the oath which they had taken to Galba. Moſt of the 
| Other cohorts joined them, and with loud ſhouts proclaimed a- 
| new Galbaemperor. Nymphidius hearing the noiſe, and either 
| imagining they proclaimed him, or fearing ſome inſurrection, 
| Hhaſtened to the camp, attended by a great number of lights, 
| and holding a ſpeech in his hand compoſed by Ciconius Varro, 

| Which he intended to pronounce to the army. Upon his arrival 


H goes to | 


the Camp . 


at the camp, he found the gates ſhut and the ſoldiers under arms 


ther emperor but Galba. Nymphidius, pretending to concur in 
their ſentiments, commended their fidelity; and, not yet deſ- 


paring of being able by large promiſcs to gain them over to his 


en the ramparts. This greatly alarmed him; but nevertheleſs 
_ alvancing nearer, he aſked them, I hat they deſigned, and by 
| Whoſe orders they had taken arms? To this queſtion they an- 

| lwered with one voice, Ee are determined to acknowledoe no 


r intereſts 
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intereſt, ordered them to open the gates to their general. They 
obeyed; but Nymphidius, upon his firſt entering, the camp, was 
ſaluted with a dart, which Septimus, who. marched before him, 
I; thre received on his ſhield. The traytor immediately betook himſelf 
murdered. to ſii ght; but being cloſely purſued by the ſoldiery, was over- 
taken and ſlain. His body was dragged through the camp, and 
next morning expoſed to public view in an incloſure made fat 
that purpoſe i. For this account we are indebted to Plutarch; 
for Tacitus and Suctowia: only tell us, that Nymphidius embarked 
1 meaſures to ſeize the ſovercignty, but periſhed in the attempt. 


Nymph icius boaſted himlelf, as we have related above *, the 


fon of the emperor Caligula; but was commonly thought, ac. 
cording to Plutarch i, to be the ſon of a celebrated gladiator 
named Z{artianzs, to whom he bore a greater reſemblance 
than to Caligula; for his mother Nymphidia was a public pro- 
{tittut?, Galb a being at the ſame time informed of the treaſon 


and the puniſhment inflicted on the traytor, diſpatched orden 


to the ſenate, injoining them to put all his accomplices to death 


Fir gteem- withoutdiſtinCtion, Among theſe were executed Cingonius Yarn, 


Slices * Aiithridates of Pontus, the ſame, as we conjecture, who hay- 
ing been by the Remans ſtript of his dominions twenty year 
Gilba's before, had delivered himſelf into their hands, and had by them 
, been conveyed to Roms. They were both, without all doubt, 


_ privy to the conſpir cy; nay, Mithridates had ſaid public, 
\ while men of all ranks were with emulation teſtifying their joy 


for the promotion of Calla, that while he was at ſome diltance, 
they entertained mighty expectations of him; but the moment 
he :;;reared, they woull think it a diſgrace to the preſent age, 
chat he had ever been ſtyl:d Cæſar. But, notwithſtanding that 
quilt, chey were deemed to periſh as innocents, becauſe they 
die! wichoct being heard in their own defence. Every one er- 
pected, from a man of Galba's years and experience, a quite 
Girrerent conduct; ; and therefore the whole city was greatly 
alarmed atfach illegal and -AFDILFATY proceedings, againſt perſun 
of their rank and quality ®. But what occaſioned a far greate! 
{urprize was, his ordering Petroinus Turpiliauus, who h.d beet 
conſul in the eighth year of Nero's reign, to be forthwith put 


to death, for no other crime, but 6 he had been faithful | 


Calba'; o that prince, and commanded as general under him. As Tw- 
unifreſ un. Pie-arus Was broken wich age, and had no longer any troop 
20 few: under his command, the emperor, as was publicly fa; id, oak 
ritg, to have put off his execution, till his arrival at Rome, and heard 


him himſelf. From thete haſty and eget executions it was 
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bod, ed i in the palace, and were continually a 
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nerally concluded, that the new prince would not obſerve that 
moderation in his actions, which he had promiſed in his ſpeeches. 

AFTER a long and bloody march, Calla reached at length 
the 17%vian bri ive, within twenty fe e furlongs of the city, and 
was there met by a numerous bod of marines, who by Nero 
had becn formed into a legion, and were come to addreſs the 
new emperor for a co:nrmetion of ther eſtabliſhment. But 


Calla either rejecting their pætition, er putting off the affair to 
znother time, they grew mutindus, ft the emperor, a 
„up the way to all others who came to wait upon him, and with 
a tumultuous noiſe, required an cagle and legionary enſigns. 


Hereupon Gl ordered his horſe to ride in among them, who 

put many of them to the ſword and the reſt to flight. The He cauſes 
emperor, not ſatisfied with this ſeverity, commanded every @ great 
tenth man of thoſe who had eſcaped to he decimated ; fo that, nun b » of 


according to Tacitus, ſeveral thouſands fell, either by che (words marius 10 


of the horſe, or thoſe of the executioners u. Dian Caſſeus tells be maſſa- 
us, that ſeven thouſand of the diſarmed ade were cut in i. 


pieces upon the ſpot. Such, as had the good luck to outlive the 


maſſacre and exccution of their companions, were, by Galba's 
orders, committed to priſon, where they lay till his death, when 
they were by 0:52 ſet at liberty, and anew formed into a legion . 
The entrance of the new emperor into the capital, through ſo 
much blood and flaughter, was looked upon as an omen pore. 
tending greater calamities, than the city had ſuffered even under 
Nero; and the populace were confirmed in their apprehenſions 


| by ſeveral prodigies, eſpecially by an earthquake, attended with 


a dreadful noiſe, which happened upon Galba's firſt enterin 
the palace d. But what molt of all rendered him both odious 
and contemptible was, his ſuftering himſclf to be entirely go- 7, gowers- 
verned and blindly controuled by his three favourites, Titus Vi- 4 by his 
tus, Cornelins Laco, and Marcianus ein 3 who, as they favourites 
wut the emperor, 
were commonly ſtyled his peda gogues. Titus Vinius was de- Th, ha. 
ſcended of an att ies family, out diſgraced it by his infamous ae 
conduct, being, according to Fes tus, "of all men the moſt no- of Titus 
toriouſly wicked. In his very ſirſt campaign under Calvi/eus Sa- Vinius. 
biruc, he was branded with infamv ; for the wife of that ge- 


5 neral, led with a Prep oſterous curioſity to view the diſpoſition of 
the camp, entered it in the night, diſguiſ. d in the habit of a 
ſoldier; and, having there ventured into the place where the 
guard was kept, was debauched by Fins, in the very quarter 


Which was lacred to the Roman eagles and banners. For this 
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crime he was by the emperor Caligula put in irons, and kept 
under cloſe confinement ; but being ſoon aſter ſet at liberty by 
Claudius, he diſcharged ſeveral public employments with a cha- 
rafter free from reproach. Upon the expiring of his prztorſhip, 
he was preferred to the command of a legion, and acquitted 
himſelf in it with great applauſe. Afterwards he was guilty of 
a crime, altogether infamous and worthy only of a ſlave; for | 
being invited by Claudius to an entertainment, he purloined a | 
golden cup of great value. Put the only puniſhment which the 
_ emperor inflicted upon him for ſo ſcandalous an action was, | 
to invite him again to his table the very next day, and to diſtin- 
guiſh him from the reſt of his gueſts, by ordering, that Yin | 
alone ſhould be ſerved in an earthen cup. Yet he ruled tte | ' 
province of Nurbonne Gaul, in quality of proconſul, with un- 
biaſſed juſtice and eminent integrity. He was, upon the cloſe | ' 
of his proconſulſhip, appointed to command, under Galba, the x 
legion which was quartered in Spain; where, contrary to the K 
opinion of the other officers, he encouraged his general, in the 


manner we have related above, not to let flip the opportunity : : 
that offered to ſeize the ſovereignty. He was a man of great 
boldneſs and addreſs, and, according as he choſe to apply by | - 
— talents, capable of performing great things for the public wl | * 
% Corne- fare, or plunging the ſtate in endleſs calamities. Corneliw | 
lius Laco Laco, the other favourite, whom Galla had appointed captin K 
eng Icelus. of the prætorian guards before he left Spain, was a mano | A 
ſlender parts, and of no courage or activity, but mightily con- - 
ceited with his own talents, a certain enemy to every counſel, | 
however excellent, if not ſuggeſted by himſelf, and headftrong | - 
in oppoſing every man eminent for ability and diſcernment. _ 
 Tcelus was a manumiſed ſlave, but not inferior to the other tw | 
in favour and authority. Nero had veſted him, by the gold 
ring, with the order of knighthood, and he was now ever y 
where called by an equeſtrian name, that of Martianus. He 2 
was a man of inſatiable avarice, and is ſaid, by ſpoil and rapine, | he: 
to have amaſſed more wealth in the ſeven months that Gals _ 
reigned, than the moſt rapacious freedman of Nero had done = 
Thar during the fourtcen years of his reign. As the aged emperor fe- the 
ſcandalous poſed an entire confidence in theſe miniſters, without ever n- t, 
conduct. quiring into their conduct, they proſtituted the credit and cha- 5 
racter of their maſter to their own vile gain and wicked paſſions. 1 
By them all things were ſet to ſale; offices, provinces, public | _ 
revenues, public juſtice, and the lives of men both innocent and 3-3. 
guilty. He was old; they were inſatiable, and eager to mas: | _ 
the moſt of a ſhort reien; ſo that in the court of Galla appeared | tho 


all theevils and exceſſes lately ſeen and abhorred in that of Ners: 


they were equally grievous, ſays Tacitus, but not qual bac 1 


n 


r . 
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in a prince of Galba's years and experience. He had himſelf a 
heart altogether upright and well-meaning; but, as the numberleſs 
iniquities of his miniſters were imputed to him, he was no leſs 


CHaP. 18. 


| hated, than if he had committed them himſelf. This, ſays Dion 
Caſſius ®, is the unhappy condition of princes: it is not enough for 


them to abſtain from all violence; they muſt reſtrain others, 
eſpecially their miniſters, from committing any : no prince will 


be reckoned good, when his miniſters are known to be had; 


nor to be much beloved, when they are much hated. Mini- 
ſters, it muſt be owned, are doomed to ſuffer imputations alto- 
gether groundleſs, as proceeding rather from envy and the na- 
ture of their poſt, than from their evil conduct; in which caſes 
it is but reaſonable and generous to protect them. But here the 


35 guilt was notorius, and manifeſt to all men but Galla. He, 


whom of all men it moſt imported to know it, knew it not; 


and hence, without check or controul, they abuſed the power 


with which he too blindly entruſted them, arid ſ::crificed his 


life, his glory, and diadem to their own private views, to ſor- 


"IM intereſt, which was the ſmalleſt thing they ought to have 


facrificed for ſo good a maſter. But the meaſures, which they 


took, proved in the end no leſs fatal to them, than to the em- 
Galba 


peror, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate. 


4 
GI 


Galba's firſt care, after his arrival in the capital, was to call ca/l; te 
to an account, and puniſh, according to their deſerts, ſuch as account 


| had borne the chief ſway in the late tyrrannical adminiſtration. and pu- 
Among theſe, Elius Polycletus, Petinus, Patrobius, Narciſ- wiſhed the 


ſus, all Nero's freedmen, and Locuſta, the famous poiſoner, Piers of = 


were publicly executed, to the infinite ſatisfaction of the people, 


who, with loud ſhouts of joy, attended them as they were led 


to the place of execution. No one doubted, but Tigellinus 


would ſuffer the like doom. He had been the chief author and 
promoter of Nero's iniquities, had perpetrated many unknown 


to him, and at laſt forſaken and betrayed him. Hence the ex- 


ecution of no man was more ardently wiſhed for, more ve- 
bemently urged, by ſuch as hated, by ſuch as lam+nted, Nero; 


— 


dority, on pretence that his daughter had been ſaved by Tigel- 
lus; and truly he had ſaved her, ſays Tacitus, not from any 
clemency of his, after ſuch numbers murde: cd y him, but 
purely to purchaſe means of ſhelter and eſcape in time to come. 
For this is the policy, continued our hiſtorian, of every deſpe- 


Tate offender, from diſtruſt of preſent fortune and dread of 
change, to arm himſelf betimes with private favour againſt the 


. Dro. |; hiy;'p; 223. © 
Nt | mn public 
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both concurring from oppoſite paſſions, in the ſame aritipathy Tigellinus 
and requeſt. But he had, with immenſe preſents, purchaſed 3, protected 
the favour of Vinius, who protected him wit! his mighty au- ) Vinius. 
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public hatred. Hence it comes, that for the protection of in- 
nocence no regard is ſhewn, but the guilty combine for mu- 


LI 
Wn 
GON 


tual exemption from puniſhment *. Of this ſcandalous partia- 


lity the people Joudly compicined: Trrp!!ranus, ſaid they, 
without having been guilty of any intquity, or been polluted 
with the crim«s of Vers, has been put to death for no other 
_ guilt, but becauf. he world not betray his prince and maſter; 


whereas he who plingedhis prince into thoie abominations, for 


which he deſerved ta die, and aſterwards treacheroully forfook and 
betra ed him, is not only fuer ed to live, but to enjoy the im- 
menſe wealth, which by all nauner of rapine he has accumulatyd, 
The pco- As often as the emperor appe.r- abroad, the people crowded 
ple d mand about him, demanding the execution of T:gcilinus. I his they ear- 
bis execu- neſtly begged, in the theatre, in the circus, at the gates of the pa- 
tion. Jace, Sc. As the execution of this execrable inſtrument of 
Nero's tyranny was thus demanded by the univerſal voice of 
the Roma» people, it had been but juſt, as well as politic and 
popular, to have ſacrificed him, though he had been leſs guilty 
than he really was, to the manes of ſo many illuſtrious Romans 


| murdered by him, and to the honeſt rage of the public. Thy 


would have obliged both the friends and enemies of Nero, gained 
the affections of the people, and ſtrengthened Galla's party, 
 Galba But theſe were ſmall conſiderations with Finius, in compariſon 
checks of filling his coffers. In order, therefore, to oblige Tigellinus, 
then with vrho had engaged to pay him an immenſe ſum, in caſe he eſcape 
en edi“. unpuniſhed, he perſuaded Galba, who repoſed in him an en- 


tire confidence, not only to withſtand the ardent wiſhes and 


earneſt ſolicitations of the whole Roman people, but to check 
them with an edit, wherein he reproached them with cruelty, 
and begged they would not make his government appear tyrat- 
nical, nor inſiſt upon the execution of an unhappy man, who 
was dying of a conſumption. Nothing ſo much provoked the 
indignation of the people as this edit; for it was afterware 
known, that Tigeliines had that very ſame day made a ſacrifice 
to the gods for his recovery, which was followed by a magnif- 
cent entertainment; and that Vintus after having ſupped with 
the emperor, had ſpent the whole night in revelling with 7. 


gellinus: it was moreover known, that Vintus had carried his. 


daughter with him to the entertainment; and that Tigellims, 
after having thanked the father ſor the elit, preſented the 


daughter, fiſt with two hundred and fifty thouſand drachms, 


and afterwards with a necklace, which he took from the neck 
of the chief of his concubines, valucd at one hundred and At! 
thouſand more. Hlalatus, another of Nero's miniſters, and 
perhaps no leſs hated, on account of his enormous cruelties an 
” TACIT: e. 7 Is 5 


extortos, 
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people demanded his execution) was in the ſame manner, and %. 
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extortions, than Tigellinus, (for with equal ardour the R:man Halotus i- 
from the ſame motives, protected by the authority of Vinius ; P 
nay, in conſideration of an immenſe ſum, which he paid to aud pre- 


chat wicked miniſter, he not only eſcaped unpuniſhed, but was / erred. 
preferred to a moſt honourable and profitable employment *. 


Thus were criminals, notoriouſly guilty of the moſt crying ini- 


quities, but poſſeſſed with wealth cnough to purchaſe the favour 

of the reigning miniſter, ſcreened from the puniſhment due to 

their crimes, while others, leſs guilty, were by droves hurricd 

to execution. This ſcandalous and barefaced partiality gained }77;h d 
to the miniſter what he chiefly aimed at, immenſe treaſures, but rw pub- 


derived upon the prince infinite public hatred; for, by not re- /i- ht 


raining his miniſter, he incurred the ſame cenſure and blame, «7 
as if he himſelf had done the evil, or authoriſed it *. OS. alba. 
Taz example of Vinius was followed by the other miniſters 
and favourites of the new emperor; for being indulged in im- 
moderate power, they expoſed to common ſale all the honours 
and emoluments of the ſtate. His bondmen too were greedy. 
to profit by their ſudden ſunſhine, and eager to convert into 
haſty gains the ſhort reign of a maſter already enfeebled with 
age. So that the people began loudly to complain: Why, ſaid 


* they, was Nero depoſed, if things are not mended under Galla? 


Why a new prince choſen, but for the eaſe of the public, after 


4 reign of violence and tyranny? The public hatrred, which 


the numberleſs iniquities of the new emperor's miniſter; derived 
upon him, was heightened by his ill- timed ſtrictneſs and unpo- 
pular parſimony ; though his parſimony was chiefly aſcribed to 


Vinius, who was ſaid to have checked the emperor's generoſity 


to others, that he might the better gratify his own avarice. 
However that be, while the emperor endeavoured to reform the 
abuſes, and retrench the exorbitant expences that had prevailed 
in the preceding reign, he ran into the other exreme. No man's 


money, ſays Tacitus, did he ever covet, but was ſparing of his | 


own, and of the public money grecdy and tenacious. Authors Galba' 
relate ſeveral inſtances of his unſeaſonable parſimony, altogether fa. 


unbecoming a perſon of his rank and ſtation. Plutarch tells us, 
| that one Canus, a celebrated player upon the flute, having one 
night entertained him while he was ſupping, the emperor, after 
Be having highly commended the excellence of his performance, 


ſent for his purſe, and preſented him with five denarii, about 
three ſhillings of our money, telling him, that he made him that 
preſent out of his privy purſe, and not out of the public money. 
duetanius adds, that when his table, upon any extraordinary oc- 
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cation, was more ſplendidly ſerved than uſual, he could not re. 
frain from fighing and expreſſing his diffatisfaRion, i in a manner 
inconſiſtent with common decency *. As the public treaſure 
had been quite exhauſted by Nero, who had conſumed above 
leventecn millions in proſule benfions and donations, Calla, 
after cxamining every expedient to find the nec: ſlary ſupplies, 
5 to all others, as tne moſt juſt, that of ſupplying the pub- 
We at the expence of thoſe, for hide ſake the public had been 

II o impoveriſhed. All the partakers, therefore, in the late empe- 

„ For s EXtravagance were called to account; and it was enacted, 

of Nero”, that they ſhould retain only a tenth of that wild liberality, and 

boratius reſtore the reſt, But, as they had ſcarce a tenth left unwaſted, 
toe having laviſhed the plunder of the public and of their fellow. 

% Citizens, in the ſame riot and prodigality in which they had 
ſqu ade red away their own private fortunes, the emperor obliged 
tho! g who had had any dealings with them, who had bought ot 
received any tling from them, to refund the whole. For theſe 

ſ-2rchzs and exactions a new court was inſtituted, in which pre- 
ſided according to Tacitus thirty, according to Jarre fifty, 
Kuma kni ights; who extended their! inquiries even into Cha, 
and there obliged the players upon inſtruments, the acton, 
wircitlers, charioteers, the judges at the Chmpic games, the 


p:icfteſs of Apollo Delphicus, &c. to reſtotre nine tenths of et 5 


donations. As this was an affair without bounds, and many 
were affected by it; as on all hands were ſcen open fales and the 
Pubic crier, arid this court was nu in its inſtitution, and from 


the multitude of officers, from the numerous ſuits, heavy and 


Vcxattous, the whole city, Nay, the whole empire, was in 4 
ferment. The ſoldiers of the prætorian guards were kept quiet 
a while in expcctation of the mighty dunative, which had been 
2 them by Nymphidius in Galba's name, ſuppoſing, that 

though ey did not receive che full, yet the em 2eror, notwith- 
ſtanding his partimony, woul] not ſcruple to beſtow upon them 
N, (£14, the ſame ſum that had been given then by Nero. But when he 


eiue refeſed to fulfil the promiſe which had been made in his name, 


zl lala . and order only a ſnall ſum, leſs than had yet been given by 
Hoe, any pr! dee, to be diſtiibuted a: 30ng dem, they could not refrain 


fre n (cd htious inwectives, vilifving the empcror for his old age 


T 


and avarice.. This dilaffection was heightened by a ſaying of 


Calla a ſaying, according to Tecitis, worthy of the prime | 


virtue 0 the Romas and tlie commonwc..th, but to himſelf 
0 2 92 US, 74 $4 ie chafe bis dirt, and A rt buy then. 
His ſevetity tob in exacting a ſtrict obſervarice of military di- 
chu, à quality fo admired 01 old, and by the armies ever - 
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ſtinguiſhed with applauſe, was very grievous to a flothful ſol- 
diery, ſcorning the antient diſcipline, and for fourteen years ſo 
accuſtomed to the baſe rœian of Nero, that at this time they no 
les admired the vices of their princes, than of old they had adored 
their virtues ®. Though the reft of his conduct did not, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, anſwer his ſeverity in keeping the ſoldiery to 


their duty, yet he performed, as Suetonius informs us, many 


things worthy of ſo great a prince . That writer does not 


_ deſcend to particulars; but Znaras tells us, that he puniſhed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe who had, by falſe accuſations, 


occaſioned the ruin of innocent perſons ; that he delivered up 


to all maſters ſuch of their ſlaves as had borne witneſs againſt 


them; and that he recalled from exile thoſe, who had been ba- 
niſhed by Nero upon the law of raajeſty *. Caſaubon thinks it 
plainly appears from an antient inſcription, that he ſuppreſſed the 


tze tax of the guadrage/tma or fortieth penny, which had been firſt 


taken off, and afterwards reſtored by N. He diſcharged ſe- 
veral of the pr torian guards, who had been engaged in the con- 


ſpiracy of N'y»phidius; and diſmiſſed, without the uſual rewards, Dif. harge; 
| the German cohort, which had ſerved the other Czſars with un- e Ger- 
| ſhaken fidelity, ordering them to return to their country, becauſe Man c. 


- 


— 


he ſuſpected them more inclined to Cu. Dolabella than to him 2. 607. 


However, he took particular care of ſome other cohorts of Ger- 
nans, who having been ſent by Nero before him to Alexandria, 


while he meditated a journey thither, and ſon after recalled, were 
returned ſickly, and greatly fatigued wita ſo long a courſe of 
ſaline *. : 5 
Abobr the ſame time that Julius Findex revolted in Gaul, 
Cadius acer, who governed Africa in quality of proprætor, 


took up arms againſt Vero, levied new forces, and even a le- 


gion, which from him was called the Macrian legion, but was 
oon after diſbanded by Galba, whom he refuſed to acknowledge, 
through fear of being called to account ſor the numberleſs mur- 
ders and extortions, to which his unbounded avarice and cruelty 


had prompted him. Plutarch tells us, that, without either ac- 
cepting or rejecting the imperial title, he ſtrove to maintain him- 


{If in poſſoffion of Africa, and to famith the city, by ſtopping 
the veſſels which thence conveyed corn to Rame. He was in- 


| fivated to this revolt, according to Tacitus d, chiefly by Gal. 
| 4 Criſpiniila, who had been to Nero the directreſs of his 


its, and afterwards, paſſing over into Africa, had inſinuated 


_ *Ptvr. ibid. Tacir. c. 5. Ser. c. 16. Dio. p. 229. 


* ' i * * — 5 

dor. c. 1 * Zo NAR p. 199. Vide SPANK. I. ix. p. 
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| herſelf into the favour of the proprætor Macer. According to 


Clodius 
Macer 
till: d in 
Africa. 


puniſhment was demanded againſt her by the univerſal voice of 
Rome, , yet, by the connivance of the prince and the favour of 


this account, Macer ſeems not to have revolted till after Vers; 
death. Be that as it will, he was ſlain at the command of 


Galla by Trebonius Garucianus, the imperial procurator in 
Africa. As for Criſpinilla, ſhe returned to Rome; and tho 

it was notorious, that ſhe had ſuggeſted to Macer the pernicious 
counſcl of famiſhing the Ræman people, and on that ſcore Capital 


his miniſters (for ſhe was both opulent and childleſs), ſhe eſcaped 
ber doom, and lived in perfect impunity during the reigns of 


And Fon- 
te iusCapi- 
tO 12 
Lower 
Germanv. 


Galla, Otho, and Vitellius e. About the ſame time, was aff. 


ſinated Fonteius Capito, who commanded in Lower Germany, 
by Cornelius Aquinas and Fabius Valens, two tribunes, without 
ſtaying for the emperor's command. There were who believed, 


that Capito, however abominable he was, however ſtained with 


avarice and immerſed in impurities, had yet declined engagi 


in any turbulent counſels; that having rejected the ſolicitations 


of Aqr:inas and Valens to rebel with them, he was by hm | 
charged with their own ill faith and treaſon; and that Galla, 


_ either impoſed upon or afraid of making further inquiry, ratifed 


Vitelllus 
Feber 
00 Lower 
Germany. 


did notprefer him out of any efteein he had for him, or opinion | 


| who were moſt addicted to gluttony, and that his keen appetæ 


the execution. However it was, both theſe executions, tha 


of Macer as well as that of Capito, were ill received, this being, 


as Tacitus well obſerves, the uſual fate of a prince under publc | . 
| hatred, that every action of his, whether good or evil, is gene. 
rally dif. pproved, perverſly conſtrued, and contribute to hi: 


ruin 4. Srictonius tells us, that, after the death of theſe two 
commanders, Galla at length quitted his military habit, anc i 
dagger, which till then he had worn fallened to his neck, anc 


hanging down on his breaſt, though he was not in a condition 


to make uſe of it, being enfeebled with age and infirmities 


Capita was ſueceeded in the government of Lower Germany w | 


Aulus Vitellius, afterwards emperor, who was raiſed to tha 
poſt chicſly by the intereſt of Vinius, whoſe favour he had gan- 


ed, by ſupporting the ſame faQion in the circus. Calla n 


conferring upon him that command, openly declared, that ie 


of bis abilities, but becauſe he believed thoſe to be leſs feel, 


might be ſatiated with the plenty of that province; fo that i» 


preferment was owing to the contempt, and not to the eſtecm, 


the emperor had for him. Phileſtratus, in his life of .. 
nus Tyaneus, tells us, that this year was born at Syracuſe, Al 


e [dem ibid. Idem ibid. Sur r. e. 11. Sele 
Vuell. c. 75 | : 
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expoſed to public view, a child with three heads ; which mon- 
ſtrous birth denoted, according to the interpretation of his Apol- 
lnius, the three heads or emperors, Galba, Otho, and Vitel- 
lius, by whom the Roman ſtate was for ſome time governed in 


ther account in that writer, nor any mention of them in others. 
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one and the ſame year. He adds, that the cities of Szc:ly were 
then in arms againſt each other, and ſtrangely harraſſed with 
inteſtine diviſions *. But of theſe diſturbances we find no far- 


Tux following year, on the kalends of Fanuary, Galba en- 
tered on his ſecond conſulſhip, having his favourite miniſter, | 
Titus Vinius, for his collegue. He had ſcarce aſſumed the faſces, 


when an expreſs arrived from Pompeius Propinguus, procurator 


of Belgic Gaul, informing him, that the legions in Upper Ger- 


many, in open violation of their oaths and allegiance, demanded 


The legions 
in Upper 


imperiouſly another emperor, and referred the free election of Germany 


one to the pleaſure of the ſenate and people of Rome. Vergi- 
nius had been removed from them, as we have related above; 


and as he had neither been reſtored, nor preferred to any other 


rewolt. 


command or employment, but treated, in a manner, like a 


criminal, they conceived themſelves to be charged as delin- 


by his impotent endeavours to reſtrain them. This intelligence 
ripencd the deſign, about which Galba had been for ſome time 
deliberating with himſelf and in concert with his friends, con- 
cerning the adoption of a ſucceſſor; for he imagined himſelf to 


quents, for having offered him the empire. Hordeonius 
| Flaccus, who had been ſent to ſucceed him, they utterly con- 
temned; and truly he was a man void of firmneſs, void of au- 

. thority, and, from his lameneſs and the infirmities of his age, 
unequal to the direction of the moſt orderly and peaceable army. 
Hence, under their preſent frenzy, they were further inflamed 


Galba de- 
liberates 
concerning 
the adepti- 


be deſpiſed, not ſo much on account of his age, as for want of 77 7 


iſſue. But his favourites, already at variance and purſuing each 


his own private views, were divided into two factions : Vinius 


was for Otho; Laco and Icelus were combined together, not fo 


ſucceſſor. 


much to favour the intereſt of any particular, as to exclude him. 


 As/inivs had a daughter, who was a widow, and Otho was not 


married, no one doubted but an alliance between them was in- 


| tended. But Ga/ba, moved with a concern for the common- 


wealth, which, he thought, was in vain reſcued from Nero, 


impure pleaſures, did not, in this particular, ſuffer himſelf to 


ferred the farther conſideration of the affair to another time. 
However, out of complaiſance to his chief miniſter, he ap- 


5 Pail, vit. Apoll. Tyan. I. v c. 4. 


pointed 


were it to devolve upon Otho, the chief confident of that prince's 


be blindly guided by Vinius; but, hearing him favourably, re- 


26 
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He adepts 
Piſo Lici- 
vianus. 
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pointed bim and Ortho conſuls for the enſuing year. Hence it 
was generally taken for granted, that OH would, upon his en- 
tering the conſulſbip, be by Call declared his ſucceſtor; which 
cauſed an univerſal joy among the ſolotery, who, for the moſt 
part, favoured Otho, and am ng the courtiers and creatures of 
Nero, who wire paihonate for a prince ſo reſem'!ing their 


former. But while Galla was deliberating about the choice, 


and putting it off from day to dav, diſenal tidings were daily 


brought from Upper Germany ; tor. the legions _ being 


ſummoned, according to cuſtom, on the kalen s Janudrj, 
to take che uſual cath of fidelity to the emp-ror, kad torn his 
images, broken his ſtatues, and operly declaring, that they 
would never acknowledge Galbe, ſworn allegiance to the Ri. 


man ſenate and peop le. Hereupon the emperor, beſet with 
anxieties, as not knowing whither the fury of the revolters 


might tend, and not truſting to the faith of the troops in Rene, 


applied what to him ſcemed the only remedy, and held a coun- 


cil for declaring a ſucceſſor, to which, beſides Vinius and Lact, 


he ſummoned Marius Celſus, conſul ele, and Ducennius Ge 


minus, governor of Reme. On this occaſion Vinius promoted 


anew with great zeal the adoption of Otho, and Ducennius G. 
minus that of Dolabella, who was nearly related to Calla. Bu 


the emperor, preferring the welfare of the public to all other 


regards, after a ſhort ſpeech concerning his great age, ordered 


Piſo Licinianus to be ſent for, and, to the great ſurpriſe of al, 
named him his ſucceſſor. P/ was the fon of Marcus Crafu 


and Scribonia, and both by father and mother nobly born, be- 


ing by his father deſcended from the celebrated Marcus Liciriu 


_ Craſſus, who was ſlain in the fatal battle of Carrhe, and by his 


mother from Pompey the Great. He was at this time in the 


 thirty-firli year of his age, and by all highly eſteemed on account 


of his extraordinary parts, his engaging behaviour, and ſingular 


- modeſty. His gravity, reſembling that of the antient Remans, 


was, ſays Tacitus, by thoſe who judged cenſoriouſiy, accounted 


_ melancholy and auſtere; but that part of his temper, which 


alarmed the diſcontented, pleaſed the perſon adopting ®. Sur 
tonius tells us, that Catha had always ſhewn a great Recth for 


him, and „ him in his laſt will for his heir, before he wa 
raiſed to the empirei. Some, however, believed, that he ws 


by Laco prevailed upon to adopt him for his ſucceſſor; for 
Laco had, unknown to Galba, held private conferences wit 


bim at the houſe of Rubelrins Plautrs, bur artfully recom: 


mende d him to Ga, as one to whom he was an utter {tranger. 
Calba, after having declared to him, in the preſence of ty 


Terre. 14. Pier ia Gab. err 


friend: 
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friends and counſellors, his defign of adopting him, and naming 
him for his ſucceſſor in the empire, is ſaid to have taken him 


by 


6% 
(< 


2 


— 
* 


a. 
- 


* 
* 


Ld 
- 


the hand, and to have ſpoken thus: * Were I as a private His /z-eh 
perſon to adopt you for my ſon, glorious even then would be ) hin on 
the adoption to us both, ſince my family would receive new t occa- 
luſtre from the blood of the great Pompey and of Marcus ſion. 


Cra{/:5, and yours from that of the Suipitian and Lutatian 
families. I am now a public perſon, called to the empire by the 
united conſent of the gods and men; and of this ſovereignty, for 
which our anceitors have often expoſed their lives, J offer 


vou the poſſcſſion, while you are neither ſeeking nor pur- 


ſuing it. To this I am urged only by the love of my coun- 
try, and your excellent qualihcations. Augu/?us, who would 
entail the empire upon his own houſe, in his own houſe 
ſought a ſucceſior. I chuſe out of the common- wealth an 


heir to the common- wealth: not that I am reduced to this 
* choice bv any want of relations of my own; but them I over- 
look, as well as your relations, becauſe I do not judge them 


ſo well qualified for fo important a charge as yuurteif. You. 
have a brother, in nobility your equal, in age your ſuperior, 
a man worthy of this fortune, did I not find in you one ſtill 
more worthy. You have paſſed your youth without reproach, 
and ſuch hitherto has been your courſe of life, that nothing 
in your conduct thus far is ſubject to blame: but you have 
yet only had adverſe fortune to contend with. Proſperity is 
more enſnaring; it tries the temper of the ſoul, and expoſes 


its weakneiſes : calamitics we viten bear with patience ; but 
are utterly ſubdued and corrupted by a flow of fol.cvitv. I do 


not doubt but you will, with your uſual firmneſe, ul retain 
the ſame integrity, faith in friendihip, candour, and tree- 
dom of ſpirit, endowments, which, above all others, adorn 
the mind. But in others, towards you, you will find a dif- 
lerent conduct: by falſe complaiſance they will endeavour to 
weaken your fortitude, and, by deceitful flattery and fouth- | 
ing ſpeeches, poiſon every honeſt aff-Ation of your mind; and 
to his own ſordid gain will every particular be wreſting your 
honour and good inclinations. You and I, upon this occa- - 
lion, converſe with hearts perfectly ſincere; but others will 
make their addreſſes to our fortunes, rather than to us: and 


indeed, to reaſon princes into their duty is 2 dangerous taſk, 


but eaſy is the art of flattering any prince whatſoever. Could 
ths immenſe empire ſubſiſt without a ſingle ruler, I ſhould 
glory in reſigning, glory in being the firſt empcror, who re- 
12ncd the power ot the republic into her own hands; but 
luch long fince has been the unhappy ſituation. of the Rate, 


dhat all ther ood, which my old age allows me to do to the 


55 Reina 


r race and a long genealogy of the Cz/ars, was not in reality 
dethroned by Julius Vindex, the governor of a province, 


© 


% you, with all your youth, do more for them, than afford 


them in yourſelf a benevolent prince. Under Tiberius, Ca. 


ligula, and Claudius, we were all the inheritance of one fa- 


% mily. That the empire has begun in me to be elective, is 


„ ſome equivalent for our antient liberty, and the only li- 


c berty we are capable of enjoying. Now the Julian and 
4 


Claudian families being extinct, the beſt men, by this way 


of adoption, will become the greateſt. 'T'o be deſcended 


* from princes is the effect of chance; but, in the work of 
5 adoption, the judgment is exerciſed ; and whenever you 
e want to chuſe, the general conſent will direct you to the per. 


* ſon moſt worthy to be choſen. Have always before your 


eyes the example of Nero, who, elated with the glory of his 


A 


c 


unprovided with forces, nor by me aſſiſted with one legion, 
*© but by his own cruclty and infamous debaucheries; nor wa 
there, till then, any inſtance of an emperor by public ſen- 


© tence condemned and depoſed. It was my lot to be called 
© to an unſettled ſtate; nor muſt you be alarmed, if while the 


| ©. whole world continues in this general uproar, there are tuo 
_ © legions which yet remain unreclaimed to obedience. As 


| © adopted you, I ſhall ſeem young in my ſucceſſor. V? 
will ever be regretted by the moſt abandoned and profligate: | 
to you and me it belongs to govern, that he may not alſo be 


* to my old age, the only objection to my government, its | 


no longer one, ſince when it comes to be known that I hae 


(c 


s regretted by the good. To ſay more in this way of inſtrue- 


* 


tion the preſent conjuncture does not allow me. One certin 


rule you have to obſerve, which is, ſo to behave yourſelf to- 


Piſo's 15 
deft be- 


bawvicaur. 


«© wards your ſubjects, as, were you a ſubject, you would wiſh 
your prince to comport himſelf towards you. This rule | 
«© comprehends the whole art of reigning with juſtice and | 
< equity; for you muſt remember, that it is not with us | 
« with other nations, where a particular family rules with | 


< abſolute ſway, and all beſides are ſlaves; but you are to ge- 


vern a people incapable of complete liberty, and impatientof | ; 


* abſolute bondage. 


Wu Galba had done ſpeaking, Piſs returned him thank | 

for the extraordinary and unexpected honour conferred on him, | 
addreſſing him, now both his father and emperor, with a ſpeech | 

full of reverence, and, where he mentioned himſelf, full of 1 


modeſty. He betraved no ſymptoms of joy, no change in bis 


n 


countenance: 
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© Roman people, is, to leave them a good ſucceſſor ; nor can 


„ —_— 
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countenance, none afterwards in his behaviour, as if he had 


been inſenſible of ſo mighty a favour; manifeſt indications, ſays 


Tacitus, that he was more capable of reigning, than deſirous 
to reign. The next thing that came under debate in the council 
was, where to declare the adoption, whether to the people 


that day, the tenth of January, was rendered unuſually terri- 
ble by heavy rains, frequent claps of thunder, and inceſſant 
lightning; which, in antient times, would have proved ſuffi- 
cient ground for diſſolving public aſſemblies, but were looked 
upon by Galba, and contemned, as fortuitous and unmeaning. 


don his arrival in the camp, he declared in a full aſſembly of 


the ſoldiers, with the brevity becoming an emperor, that he 
adopted Piſo after the precedent of the deified Augu/tus, and 
according to the cuſtom of the army, where every one chuſes 


his man. And leſt the revolt of the German legions might, if 


205 


aſſembled, to the ſenate, or to the army. The reſult was to 
do it in the camp; and thither he immediately repaired, tho” 


His adop- 
tion de- 
clared to 
the ſoldiery. 


by him concealed, be thence thought more formidable, he 


frankly told them, that the fourth legion and the eighteenth, 


at the inſtigation of ſome few incendiaries, had departed from 

'| their duty, but would ſoon return to their allegiance. As no 

mention was made of the diſtributions uſual on ſuch occaſtons, 
only the ſoldiers who ſtood next to him applauded his ſpeech, - 


and through all the reſt was obſerved a ſullen ſadneſs and filence 


inſolent claims had, in ſome degree, rendered neceſſary. Ta- 


for having thus loſt the donative, which cuſtom and their own 


| citus tells us, that with any liberality, however ſmall, Galba _ 
might have gained the affections of the ſoldiery ; but ſuffered by 
practiſing, out of ſeaſon, the rigorous purity of antient times 
which they were no longer able to bear *. From the camp And to the 


Galba proceeded to the ſenate, where he ſpoke with the ſame ſnare. 


brevity and bluntneſs as to the ſoldiery. The ſpeech which P:/2 


made was better received. In the mean time, Ortho, who had 
been the foremoſt to eſpouſe the cauſe of Galba, had promoted 


it with vigour, and thence conceived hopes of being adopted yy 


| and named by him for his ſucceſſor, inraged at his diſappoint- 


ment, and burning with anger againſt Galba, with envy to- 
wards Piſo, determined to make a reſolute effort, while the 
authority of the one was daily decaying, and that of the other 


Otho e- 


ſolves to 


not yet confirmed. Many concurring motives inſpired him attempt the 


with this reſolution. As he had conſumed his fortune in a courſe fowvercign- 
of riot and expence, and contracted immenſe debts, in the quiet 19. 


eſtabliſhment of the ſtate he ſaw nothing but deſpair, and only 


upon public confuſion founded his hopes. Beſides, he looked 


* Idem, e 18, 19. 


goa 
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upon his being put by, as a certain ſign of the diſpleaſure and 
ill- will of Galla towards him, and thence thought reſignation 
and acquieſcence more threatening, than boldneſs and temerity, 


them as his own, if he rouſed himſelf, and made them fo. 
The aſtrologers at the ſame time urged him by their prediQtiong, 
while they were confidently averring, that the ſtars preſaged | 


His favourite freedmen too and his ſlaves, inured to a licen- 


tiouſneſs and riot inconſiſtent with the axconomy of a priyate | 


family, were to their lord continually diſplaying the alluring 
advantages attending the ſovereign power, and repreſent; 


approaching revolutions and a year of great glory to Otho. Of 
this tribe Ptolemy was one, who having accompanied Oths into 
Luſitania, and foretold him that he ſhould ſurvive Ners, had 


gained mighty credit from the event. Now he perſuaded him, 
that, if he exerted his might and laid hold of the preſent oppor- 


Gives cre- 
dit to an 
aſtrologer. 


tunity, he would certainly attain the accompliſhment of his 


wiſhes, the ſovereign power. Hereupon Otho, with whom 
theſe predictions paſled as uttered by a prophetic ſpirit, and s 


the propitious warnings of the fates, reſolved to make a bold 


- puſh and try his fortune. The direction of the treaſonable de- 


ſign he committed to one of his freedmen, by name Onomaſtus, 
who introduced to him two men as proper inſtruments in it, 
Jeturius, a ſoldier of the life-guard, and Barbius Proculu, | 


teſſerarius of the ſame band; that is, one whole office it wazto 


receive the parole from the tribune in writing, and carry it to 1 
tze tents of the ſoldiers. Otho, having firſt in a long conver- | 
ity, and found them to be | 


ſation tried their temper and capaci 


men of preat addreſs and reſolution, imparted to them his de- 
| ſign, loaded them with mighty preſents, promiſed them more 


Tuo com- 
mon ſol- 
dier un- 
dertake to 
transfer 
the empire. 


ample rewards, and furniſhed them with vaſt ſums to bribe and | 
diebauch the inclinations of as many of the reſt as they were 


able. Thus two common ſoldiers undertook to transfer the 


Roman empire from one prince to another, and transferred it 
effectually. They admitted very few into the ſecret; the minds | 
of the reſt, already uneaſy and wavering, they eſtranged from 
the emperor by various artifices, eſpecially by filling them with | 
utter deſpair of the donative, which had been promiſed, and ſo 


_ often put off, This, ſaid they, is not only defrauding us of 
our deſerved rewards, but blaſting our expectations for ver, 


had brought with him a Spani/h legion; the legion, which had 


been raiſed by Nero, till remained in the city; and belids | 


theſe forces, there were many from Germany, Britain, 


| 


and giving a bad precedent to other emperors, who will not fl | 
to follow an example ſo prejudicial to us, fo advantageous e 
| themſelves: Rome was at this time filled with troaps; Gals 


Jlyricum, ſuch as had been thence detached by Pa = 1: 
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cipline, which in this reign began to be revived, were all ready 


them were ſo impatient to ſee him inveſted with the ſovereign 


| attend the emperor, and was, according to cuſtom, received by 


tat Umbricivs the ſoothſayer had no ſooner viewed the intrails av,ne4 of 
pf treaſonable plots Juſt impending, and a domeſtic foe, all in able plot. 


rent conſtruction, underſtood it all as propitious to himſelf, and 
| aſucceſsful ifſue foretold of his own machinations. However he 
L not a little diſconcerted at the diſcovery, and could not help 
betraying ſome diſttiay and confuſion. But, in the mean time, 
| Otomaſtus, his freedman, arriving, acquainted him, that th» 
 ferveyor and builders waited his coming. This was the ſignal 


ore immediately withdrew, feigning to thoſe who aſked him the 
AQuſe of his departure, that he was about purchaſing certain 


t was neceſſary firſt to examine them. Then, leaning on his 


vs not of the ſame ſoft temper and effeminacy with his perſon, An 


— 2 


ſent forwards to the Caſpian ſtraights, for the war which he 
meditated againſt the Parthians, but recalled to ſuppreſs the re- 
volt of Vindex in Gaul. Theſe, dreading the ſeverity of diſ- 


to revolt; and though not combining in favour of any particular, 
yet prepared for the firſt daring ſpirit. The prætorian guards 
indeed, tranſported with a fondneſs for Nero, were enti 
addicted to Otho, who, they hoped, would recal the licentiouſ- 
neſs which they had enjoyed under that prince; nay, fome of 


power, that on the fourteenth of January they were prepared, 
38 he returned home from ſupping abroad, to have hurried him 
away and declared him emperor; only they apprehended, that, 


during the dark, whoever chanced to be preſented to the Ger- 


man or Pannonian army, might by them, for the moſt part 
unacquainted with the perſon of Otho, be, inſtead of him, ſa- 

luted emperor. The execution of the deſign was therefore put 
off till the next day, when Otho early in the morning went to - 
him with a kiſs, and admitted to be preſent at a private ſacrifice, 
which Galba offered in the temple of Apollo. We are told, Galba , 
of the victim, than he warned the emperor of diſmal preſages, a treaſon- 


the hearing of Ortho, who ſtood next to him, and, by a diffe- 


deſore ſettled amongſt them, to intimate that the ſoldiers were 
aſſembling, and the conſpiracy ripe for execution. He there- 


houſes, which being old, and thence ſuſpected to be decayed, 


freedman, he proceeded through the palace of Tiberius to the 
Flabrum, and from thence to the gilt pillar by the temple of 


| Saturn, where the ſeveral highways in Italy terminated, There Otho ;; a- 
be was received by a party of the guards and proclaimed empe- Juzed em- 


for; but as they were not above twenty-three, though his ſoul pere by a 


but, on the contrary, bold and daring, yet he was ſo diſmayed at / be 


we ſmallneſs of their number, that he deſired toretireand drop his guards. 


mins — 
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deſign. This the ſoldiers would not ſuffer; but putting him in great 


haſte into a chair, hurried him away with their drawn ſwords, 


Plutarch tells us, that he preſſed them to make all the haſte they 


Aid car- 
raed to the 
camp. 


could, crying out, I am a leſt man. The party that attended 


bim was ſoon joined by much the like number of ſoldiers, and 
theſe, in their progreſs to the camp, were followed by others, 
who came in, three and four at a time, till at laſt they made up 


a conſiderable body. Upon their arrival at the camp, Julius 


Martialis the tribune, who that day commanded the main 


guard, ſuffered them to enter, either overcome with ſurpriſe at 


ſo daring an undertaking, or privy to the conſpiracy, or elſe be. 


lieving the camp to be generally infected, and that it was in vain 
to reſiſt. In the camp they met with no oppoſition, thoſe who 
were not privy to the deſign being incompaſſed by ſuch as were; 


ſo that ſome out of tear, others by choice, joined the revolters, 


and at laſt all with one voice ſaluted Otho emperer and Czſar i, 

In the mean time, Galba, utterly unacquainted with the re- 
volution, was ſtill bent upon the ſacrifice, and tiring, ſays Taci- 
tus, with his ſupplications, the guardian gods of the empire, 


already under the ſway of another head. News was firſt brought 
him, that a ſenator, it was uncertain who, was by a party of 


the guards hurried away to the camp, there to be preſented tothe 


ſoldiery; and ſoon after word was brought, that Ot ho was the ſe- 


nator thus hurried thither. Inſtantly from all parts of the city 


people crouded to Galba with the fame tidings, each relating | 


Meaſures 
[4 akn by 
Galba 7 


them his own way. Some exaggerated every thing beyond ma- 
ſure; others, not laying aſide, even at ſo deſperate a junure, | 
their wonted flattery, ſoothed him with relations far ſhort of the 


facts. In this ſudden alarm Galba haſtily ſummoned his friends, 
and in a conſultation held with them it was reſolved, that the 
temper of the cohort then upon duty in the palace ſhould firſt 


 Juppreſe the of all be ſounded, not by Galba in perſon, whoſe authority ws 


revolt. 


reſerved as the laſt remedy upon the higheſt emergency, butby 


Piſo; who having cauſed them to be aſſembled at the foot of the 


ſtairs of the palace, exhorted them with great eloquence and 


energy, to continue ſteady in their allegiance, diſplayed the 
vices and debaucheries of Otho, and aſſured them, that they 


ſhould receive from Galba and him as large a donative fot 


their fidelity preſerved, as was offered them by Ot h for dipping | 


their hands in the blood of their ſovereign. When he had ended 


his ſpeech, ſome of the cohort ſtole away; but the major part 


diſplayed their enſigns, and prepared their arms to defend their 


_ emperor. Celſus Marius was immediately ſent to ſecure the 
troops that had been detached from the army in [ilyricum, and 85 


Prur. ibid. SvEr. in Oth. c. 6. Tacir. c. 23—28. 
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were then poſted in the Vipſanian porch. To Amulius Serenus 


and Domitius Sabinus, centurions ot the firſt rank, orders were 
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given to bring away from the court ot the temple of Liberty 


the band of German ſoldiers there. To the camp of the præ- 
torian guards repaired the tzibunes Cerius Severns, Subrius Dex- 
ter, and Pompeius Longinus, to try, whet'icr, by reaſon and 
exhortations, the mutiny, then in its infancy, might not be 


quelled and obedience reſtored. Two of theſe tribunes the ſol- 


diers only terrified with thicats, but laid violent hands on Longi- 
xus, ſtripped him of his arins, and ignominiouſly drove him 
out of the camp, he being, above the reſt, obnoxious to them, 
on account of his known fidelity and invincible attacnment to 


alba. The band detached from the 7!lyrian army drove Celſus 
ftom amongſt them with flights of daits, 
' marines, eager to revenge the blood of their brethren, maſſacred 


The ſecond legion of 


by Galba on his firſt entry as emperor into Rome, joined, with- 


out heſitation, the prætorian bands. "The German troops con- 


The troops 
refuſe to 
obey the 


officers ſent 


to them. 


tinued a great while wavering and irreſolute, being in their bo- 


dies ſtill tecble (for they were lately returned from Alexandria 


: fickly and fatigued), and in their minds entirely peaceable, and 


rather inclined to Galba, out of gratitude for the care he was 


immediately haſtened to the aſſiſtance of Galla; but not being 


acquainted with the ſtreets, they miſtook their way and came too 


late l. Calla, in the mean time, was held in ſuſpenſe between 


| taking to cheriſh and reſtore them *. Sueronius tells us, that they 


Galbaisin 


two different counſels. Vinius was of opinion, that the emperor /u/pen/e 
ſhould remain in the palace, arm his ſlaves in his defence, for- c to do. 


tify the avenues, and by no means iſſue forth amongit men mad 


with rage. All the reſt alledged the neceſſity of diſpatch and 


inſtant meaſures, before the conſpiracy of a few, yct weak and 


| Unſupported, had gathered ſtrength and numbers. Galba yielded 


to the advice of the latter, their counfels appearing to him more 


* plauſible. Piſs, however, was ſent away before to the camp, 


2 young man of great fame and reputation, and one who was 
generally looked upon as an enemy to the hated miniſter Titus 


| Finius. Scarce had he left the place, when it was rumoured 


Receives 


about, that Ot ho was ſlain in the camp; and ſoon after there ap- fo!/- infor - 


| peared perſons who averred, that they themſelves had been upon mation 
the ſpot when the traytor was killed, and beheld his dead body Vm the 
extended on the ground. It was by many conjectured, that © ow. 


this rumour was firſt framed, and afterwards heightened by te 
partizans of Otho, with no other view, but to entice Galba _ 
from his retirement. However that be, upon this occaſion, 


not only the ſimple and thoughtleſs vulgar broke out into loud 


_ * Idem, c. 31, 32. Ser. in Galb. c. 20. 


_ ſhouts 
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ſhouts and extravagant demonſtrations of zeal; but the greatet 
part of the Roman knights and ſenators, now diveſted of their | 
fears, and therefore void of caution and reſerve, forced the 
gates of the palace; and ruſhing in, preſented themſelves be. 
fore Galba, complaining, that the vengeance, by them medi. 
tated in his behalf, was now ſnatched out of their hands. The 
moſt cowardly, fuch as had not courage enough to face the Haſt 
danger, as the event well proved, were at this juncturejprofuſe 

bf words and boaſts, and in tongue valtant and daring. Ng 
than knew the fact, and all averred it ; ſo that Galba, deprived 
of true information, put on a breaſt-plate ; and finding himſelf 

= unable, through age and infirmities, to ſuſtain the preſſing 
And from croud, he was put into a chair. Before he left the palace, Ju- 
Julius At- lius Atticus, one of the guards, preſſing through the crowd, 
ticus. preſented himſelf before the emperor, and, diſplaying a ſword 
| all over bloody, declared with a loud voice, that by his hand 
Othy had been flain. Galla returned no other anſwer, than 
Pellow-foldier, whoſe orders had/t thon? Such was his firm- 

neſs in reſtraining the licentious inſolence of the ſoldiery, with- 

out being diſmayed by menaces, or corrupted with the moſt 
ſoothing flattery®. „ e | 

In the mean time, they had to a man declared for Ot hs in the 

camp; and placing him amidft the enſigns upon that very tribu- 


nal, where a little before ſtood the golden ſtatue of Galba, en- 


N. -alof compaſſed him round with banners diſplayed. The common 
the ſoldiery ſoldiers refuſed to the tribunes and centurions acceſs to his per- 
fer Otho. ſon; nay, they gave him caution to beware of all who were in 
command or authority among them. Firſt the prætorian guards, 
and then the legion of marines, unanimouſly {wore allegiance 
to him, and, with loud ſhouts, ſaluted him emperor, Caſer, 
and Auguſtus. After this, Otho, now confiding in his ſtrength, 

_ inflamed them with a long ſpeech, filled with bitter inveCtives 
againſt Galla and his favourites; and then ordered the common 
armoury to be thiown open, whence arms were inſtantly _ 

| ſnatched at random, without any regard to the cuſtom of war, | 

or the different orders and ranks of men. (alba, in the mean 
time, having left the palace, was approaching the forum, where 
he was overtaken by Piſs, who, hearing the cries of the rebellious 

| ſoldiery reſounding quite to the city, had thought it adviſeable not 
to proceed to the camp. At the ſame time, Celſus Marini, | 
who had been ſent to the {/lyrian army, returned with a me | 
lancholy account. In this conjuncture, ſome adviſed Galba ts 
retire back to the palace; others propoſed ſeizing the capitol; | 


nd ſeveral were for taking poſſeſſion of the place where the 


ait . . 


| Dt 
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bidding them ſtrike reſolutely, if the 
wealth ſo required. Of the very 
mortal blow, we have no clear account. Some hold it to have 5, 


vas quite bereft of ſpeech; others, that with a loud voice he 


| their ſovereign, one was found who performed what he had ry of Sem- 
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people uſed to aſſemble. In this conteſt, as in a ſtorm, Gatha's 


chair was borne, ſometimes one way and ſometimes another, 
according to the different movement and fluctuation of the mul- 


utude; when on a ſudden appeared firſt a party of horſe, and 


then a body of foot, ruſhing furiouſly into the forum. At this 

fight, the ſtandard-bearer to the cohort, which had remained 

with Galba, rent from his ſtandard the effigies of the emperor, _ 
and daſhed it againſt the ground. Upon this ſignal, the whole Galba a- 
cohort abandoned him, and joined the detachments from the bandoned 


camp. Hereupon, thoſe who carried Galla, ſeized with dread &y a/l. 


and trembling, flung him from his chair proſtrate upon the 


ground, and there left him to the mercy of his enemies. His 


Lf words are differently reported, as he was hated by ſome, or 
zamired by others. By ſeveral it was ſpread abroad, that he 
alked in the ſtyle of a ſuppliant, What evil he had merited? 
and begged time, only for a few days, to diſcharge the dona- 


| tive, which had been promiſed in his name. But moſt agree, 


that of his own accord he preſented | :s throat to the aſſaſſins, 
of the common- 
perſon, who gave him the 


| 1s mure 
been one Terentius, an evocatus, or reſumed veteran; others J:red. 


one Lecanius, The more current tradition in Tacitus's time 
was, that Camurius, a common ſoldier of the fifteenth legion, 
cut his throat with his ſword. The reft hacked and mangled 


in a dreadful manner his legs and arms (for his breaſt was 


covered with armour); nay, they were tranſported with a ſpirit 


ſo brutal and inhuman, that even after they had cut off his 
head, they ſatiated their rage by disfiguring with numberleſs 


| wounds his lifeleſs body. Upon Titus Vinius they next diſ- With Ti. 


charged their rage. Some writers tell us, that through fear he tus Vinius. 
cried out, they had no ſuch orders from Otho ; whence they ß 
conclude, that he was privy to the conſpiracy, and had im- 
barqued in that treaſon, for which he had adminiſtered cauſe. 


| Before the temple of Julius Ceſar, he was wounded in the 

7 knee; and preſently after, by one Julius Carus, a legionary, 
| Peerced quite through the body. Among the many perſons who The alli 55 
had firſt made boaſt of their inviolable faith and attachment to "OF 


and brawve- 5805 


promiſed. This was Sempronius Denſus, centurion of a præ- pronius 


 orian cohort, and by Galla appointed to guard the perſon of Denſus. 
Pi. He had not received any particular favour of Galla; 
only from a principle of honour, and in compliance with 
the oath he had taken, he placed himſelf before the emperor's 
Chair, commanding thoſs Who were advancing againſt him, to 
ee eee Bebe | Hare 
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dered. 


Ve ſenate 


ſuch traytors . „5 . 1 
THe news of Galba's death was no ſooner divulged, than | 
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ſpare the emperor. As they till advanced, he threw away the 

vine branch, which he held in his hand as the badge of hig 

office; and drawing his ſword, ſingly encountered them all, 

boldly upbraiding them as deteſtable parricides; inſomuch, that, 

partly by his blows partly by his reproaches, he drew upon 

himſelf the ſwords of the aſſaſſins; and though he could not 

ſave the emperor, yet procured to Pi, who was already 

wounded, opportunity to retire. He was himſelf killed; but 

Piſo eſcaped to the temple of Veſta, where he was by a bond- 

man of the ſtate received through compathon and concealed in 

his chamber; which Otho no ſooner knew, than he diſpatched 

Sulpitius Florus, belonging to the Britiſh bands, a man juſt be- 

fore preſented by Galba with the privilege of a Roman citizen, 

and Statius Murcus, one of his guards, with orders to diſpatch 
Piſo mur- Piſo. By them therefore Piſo was dragged forth, and butcher- 

ed near the gate of the temple. His head was immediately cut 

off and carried to. Otho, who beheld it with unſpeakable joy, 

thinking himſelf now relieved from all fear and perplexity. 

The bleeding heads of the emperor and his adopted ſon were 

ſtuck upon long poles, and thus carried along amidſt the banners 

of the military bands, cloſe by the eagle of a legion. Many, 

who had not the leaſt ſhare in the murder either of Galla or 

Pio, diſplayed their ſwords and hands all embrued with blood, 

and demanded of the new emperor a gratuity. Tacitus and 

Plutarch tell us, that above an hundred and twenty petitions of 

this nature, preſented in one day to Otho, fell afterwards into 

the hands of Vitellius, who commanded ſearch to be made after | 

the authors, and puniſhed them all with death, not from any 


tenderneſs for Galba, but out of policy, looking upon their 
puniſhment as a wholeſome method of ſecuring himſelf aganlt 


| and people the ſenate, the Roman knights, and the people, earneſtly crouded 


flatter the to the camp, ſtriving to out-run each other, and to overtake ' 


va empe- and paſs ſuch as were before them. To a man they condemned 


ror. 


the conduct of Galla, magnified the judgment and choice d 


the ſoldiery, kiſſed the hands of Ot ho; and the more countet - 
feit their indications of zeal were, the more loud were ther 
proteſtations. The ſenate, as i! they were not the ſame men. 
ſays Plutarch, or had other gods to ſwear by, took the ſame 
doath to Ot ho, which Otho had not long before taken to Calla, 
and had juſt then violated. The new emperor received all who 5 
preſented themſelves to him with great demonſtrations of ki 


| neſs; and at the ſame time endeavoured to pacify the ſoles | 


ak n Tacir..c.. 38—42. . PLUT. ibid. a 


breathing 


| readily granted them their requeſt: but that he might not 
eſtrange from him the affections of the centurions, he under- fees paid by © 
took to pay out of his own revenue the fees for ſuch exemptions che ſoldiers 
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breathing menaces and ravage. They demanded, that Manius 
Celſus, conſul elect, and a faithful friend to Galla even in his 
laft diſtreſs, might be inſtantly put to death. They hated him 
on account of his integrity and unſhaken fidelity ; but what 
they chiefly aimed at was, to have their hands let looſe to gene- 
ral pillage and maſſacre, and to deſtroy every worthy and able 
man in the Roman ſtate. But, as Otho had not ſufficient autho- Otho 

rity to check the fury of the licentious ſoldiery, he perſonated /av:; Cel- 
great wrath againſt Celſus, ordered him to be put in irons, as if ſus. 

he reſerved him for ſome more ſevere puniſhment ; and by that 


* 


means redeemed him from a violent death juſt impending. 


From this moment all things were tranſacted by the arbitrary 75½%“ ery 
will of the ſoldiers. By them were choſen the captains of the 44 ar':- 
prætorian guards, namely Plotius Primus, once a common ſol- Varig. 


dier, thence preferred to command the watch, and during the 


reign of Galba, a chief man among the Partizans of Otho. 
With Plotius they joined Licinius Proculus, one in high con- 
fidence with Otho, and thought to have been employed by him 
to promote his intrigues. Lo the government of Rome they 


advanced Flavius Sabinus, partly in deference to the judgment 


of Nero, in whoſe reign he had adminiſtered the ſame office, 
and partly out of regard to his brother Veſpaſian. They then 
demanded, that the fees, wont to be by them paid to their cen- 
turions, for exemption from certain military burdens, ſhould be 


E utterly aboliſhed; for under this name every ſoldier paid, as it 
| vere, an annual tribute. Hence the fourth part of a legion 


uſed to be abſent at once, roaming like vagrants up and down 


| the countries, where they were quartered, and robbing and 
plundering, in order to raiſe money wherewithal to purchaſe a 


diſpenſation from military toils. As moſt of the ſoldiers were 
debauched by ſuch wild immunity, and reduced to beggary by 


| | the fees they paid for it, they were always ready to run headlong 


into ſedition, diſſention, and civil wars. Otho, therefore, Otho ap- 


preſſes the 


and furloughs, when they were judged neceſſary; a regulation, to their 
which, by his ſucceſſors, was perpetuated as part of the military centurions. 


| eſtabliſhment. In the cloſe of the day, Laco, captain of the Laco ant 


guards to Galla, was ſeized, and ſoon after by Otho con- Icelus bur 
demned to an iſland, where, by his orders, he was murdered 


\ 1 : to death. 
a veteran, whom the emperor had ſent before him for tat 


| Purpoſe. Jcelus, as he was only a manumiſed ſlave, was pub- 


lely executed. The day, thus ſpent in black and tragical ini- Otho ac- 
quities, was concluded with public rejoicings. The next day, tneaο dg 


ae city prætor aſſembled the ſenate, when to Otho were de- +4 by the” 


”V 0L.. XIV: TE Mm creed /enate. 
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Galba's 
body buri- 
ed. 


"$6; ba- 


radter. 


neglected in the ftreets, and fuffered, during the licenti 


of the night, inſults without number, was, by Argius one of 


his principal bondmen, bearing the office of ſteward, depoſited 


in a mean grave within his own gardens. His head, miſerabh 


mangled and ſtuck upon a pole by the vile rabble attending the 


camp, was by them ſet up before the tomb of Patrobivs, 2 


freedman of Nero, whom Galba had cauſed to be executed. 
Here it was found the day following, and laid with the remains 


of his body, which had been already burnt®. Such ws the 


end of Galba, after he had lived feventy-two years and twenty- 


three days, and reigned, from the time he declared againſt Ven, 
nine months and thirteen days, but from that prince's death 
only ſeven months and as many days. He had paſſed through 

the reigns of five emperors, much happier under the ſovereignty 
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creed the tribunitial authority, the title of Auguſtus, and all the 
honours enjoyed by other emperors. From the ſenate, the new 
emperor was carried in a kind of triumph croſs the forum, ſtil 
flowing with blood, and over heaps of dead bodies to the capi- 
tol, and thence to the palace, where at length he granted leave 
to burn and bury the flain. The remains of Piſo were, by bi 
wife Verania and his brother Scribonianus, committed to the 
grave, as were thoſe of Titus Vinius by his daughter Criſpins, 
after they had found out and redeemed, at a great price, their 
heads, which their murderers had retained, in order to ſell them - 

to their relations. The body of Galba, after it had —_— 


1 


of other princes, than in his own. He had but moderate talents, | 
and was, according to Tacitus, rather free from vices, than en- 


dowed with many virtues. He had commanded with great re- 
putation in the German wars, afterwards governed Africa, u 


proconſul, with moderation and gentleneſs, and, in the ater 


part of his life, ruled with the ſame equity and juftice the 


Hither Spain. He would, to uſe the expreſſion of our hiſto» 
rian, in the opinion of all men, have paſſed as one capable of 
the empire, had he never been emperor; not that his being #d- 


vanced to that high ſtation cauſed any alteration in him, but 
becauſe he ſuffered himſelf to be blindly governed and controul- 


eld by his freedmen and minifters ; men who were continulh 


proſtituting the credit and character of their maſter, to ther 


oven Vile gains and wicked paſſions. Had he been blefſ:d wth | 


| good counſellors, he would, in all probability, have proved an 


excellent prince. He was temperate, frugal, free from ami. 


tion, an enemy to the inſolence of the ſoldiery, and wifhed 


well to the commonwealth. But what availed his good quit 


ties? He himſelf robbed no man, but his ſervants and mu- 


* Tactr. e. 47, 48. Pur. ibid. Sur r. c. 20. 
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ſters ſet no bounds to their rapines; and be, who ought not to 
have employed bad men, or at leaſt ought to have reſtrained 
and puniſhed them, was blind to all their iniquities. As he 
never inquired into their behaviour, nor blamed it, they never 
mended it, nor feared him, The ſad fate, which their cor- 
ruption and his own indolence brought upon him, is a ſufficient 
warning to princes, either never to truſt implicitly to the ad- 
vice and conduct of any miniſters, or at leaſt to be well aſſured, 
that they are ſuch, if ſuch are to be found, as may be unpli- 
citly truſted. Tio 
| Ortho, now honoured by the fenate with the title of Cz/ar 
and Auguſtus, took upon him the conſulſhip, having for his col- 
kgue his brother Salvius Titianus ; but reſigned faſces on 
the firſt of March to Virginius Rufus, as his brother did ta 
Pappæus Vopiſcus. The new emperor had ſcarce taken poſleſ- 
fon of the ſovereignty, when he was alarmed with diſmal 
tidings concerning Vitellius; tidings, which, before the murder 
of Galba had been ſuppreſſed, with a deſign to have it believed, 
that only the army in Upper Germany had revolted. Vitellius, 
a we have related above, had been by Galba preferred to the 
command of the legions in Lower Germany, which he had en- 
tered about the beginning of December in the preceding year, 
and with great care viſited the winter-quarters of the legions 
there. To their ranks he reſtored numbers who had been de- 
gaded; many he redeemed from ignominious puniſhments ; 
ud cancelled the marks of ignominy inflicted upon others. 
| afedtions of the ſoldiery, Vitellius s 
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Having by this means gained the: 
Fabius Valens, who commanded a legion under him and was excired ts 
highly diſguſted with Galba, who, he thought, had not re- take »por 
 warded him according to his deſerts, ſolicited his new general = Je /- 
to alume the ſovereignty, magnifying to him the zeal and ar- Teer 

dour of the ſoldiery, by whom he was no leſs beloved, than by Valens. 
alba hated. By his ſpeech Hitellius was, ſays Tacitus, ex- 
Cited to covet the ſovereignty, rather than to hope for it. In 
Upper Germany, Alienus Cæcina, who commanded a legion 
there, had intirely captivated the affections of the ſoldiers by 
| Nis graceful perſon and engaging behaviour. He exerciſed the 
tice of quæſtor in the province of Spain called Bætica, when 
Galba revolted, whom he immediately joined, and was thence 
dy him preferred to the command of a legion. But Galla, 
: _ ſoon a diſcovered, that he had embezzled the public 
ure, ordered him to be proſecuted. Cæcina, reſenti 5 
tis, did all that lay in his power to ſtir up the trobps to * 15 r 
rot, hoping, by an univerſal confufion, to eſcape the puniſh- Germany 
ment due to his crime. Neither in the army itſelf were there jxc/ined jo 
| Waiting ſeeds of tumult and diſcord : for they had all to a man a r-vo{f, 
ea Mm 2 been 
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been engaged in the war againſt Vindex; nor could they be in- 
duced to acknowledge Galba, till after Nero was flain. Hence 
a report was maliciouſly raiſed among them, and raſhly believed, 
that the legions were to be decimated, and the centurions, for 


the moſt part, caſhiered. The cities of Treves and Langres, 
which lay contiguous to the winter-quarters of the legions, 


and had been by Galba deprived of great part of their territo- 
ries, were more inflamed againſt him than the legions them- 


| ſelves; and therefore aſſuted them by their deputies, that they 


Refuſe the 
oath t9 
Galba. 


were ripe for an inſurrection, and ready to join them, as ſoon 
as they declared againſt Galba. On the firſt of Janna, 
when the legions were, according to cuſtom, to ſwear allegi- 
ance to the emperor, they refuſed the oath, tore the images of 


Galba, and declared, that they acknowledged no other fove- 


reign, but the ſenate and people of Rome ; not one tribune or 


commander daring to exert himſelf in behalf of the emperor, 
or offering to harangue the multitude from a tribunal. It is true, 
Hordeonius Flaccus, commander in chief, was upon the ſpot; 


but had not courage enough either to reſtrain ſuch as were 


already ruſhing into rebellion, or to recover ſuch as were 


only wavering, or even to rouze and animate thoſe who ſtil 


continued ſteady and faithful to Galba. Four centurions, viz. 


Nonius Receptus, Donatus Valens, Romilius Marcellus, and 


Calpurnius Repentinus, all belonging to the eighteenth legion, 


Would have protected the images of Galba, but were by the 


furious multitude ſeized and confined in chains. Further than 
this, none of them ſhewed the leaft regard to their duty, or 
their former oaths: but it happened in this as in other inſur- 
rections; whither the greater part led, the reſt blindly followed, 


5 Vitellins 


The following night, the eagle-bearer of the fourth legion 
haſtening to Cologn, where Vitellius then reſided, acquainted 


him with what had paſſed, and exhorted him to lay hold of de 


preſent opportunity. HereupotÞ meſſengers were by Vitellw 


forthwith diſpatched to acquaint the troops under his command, | 
that the army in Upper Germany had revolted from Galba; ſo 


that they muſt either make war upon the revolters, or, f 


they preferred peace and tranquillity, join with them d 
create an emperor : at the ſame time, he defired them to con · 


ſider, that, with much leſs danger, they might elect a prince 
at once, than continue in ſearch of one. The winter-quarte 


of the firſt legion · lay neareſt, and with it Fabius Valens, who | 
entering Cologn the very next day, accompanied with the ©: 


reclaimed valry of his legion and a body of auxiliaries, openly falutel 
Vitellius emperor, and led him in a kind of triumph through the 5 
principal and moſt frequented ſtrrets in the town. His ern 
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was immediately followed, with great competition, by all the 
Jegions of the ſame province. The army in Upper Germany no 
ſooner heard, that Vitellius had been ſaluted emperor by the troops 
under his command, than, relinquiſhing the plauſible names of 
the ſenate and people of Rome, they acceded to the party of Fi---: 
tellivs. This happened on the third of January; whence it is 


Z evident, ſays Tacitus, that they had been no-ways attached to 


or concerned about the free Ryman ſtate the two days before. 
The zeal of the inhabitants of Cologn, Treves, and Langres Ty, zealof 


was equal to that of the legions; they all offered, with great ar- he people 


dour, ſupplies of men, horſes, and money, each according to in his be- 


| the meaſure of his power and ſufficiency. Neither was ſuch li- Bar. 


berality confined to the leading men of thoſe colonies; but the 
common people too ſignalized their zeal for Vitellius, in ſurren- 


dering, inſtead of money, of which they were deſtitute, their 


girdles, the trappings of their horſes, the filver ornaments upon 


their armour, &c. not doubting, but they ſhould, in due time, 


be amply rewarded for their ſeaſonable generoſity ; for, while 
Vitellius was giving away his own fortune and laviſhing in boun- 
ties that of others, without meaſure or diſcernment, they be- 
flowed, as Tacitus obſerves, upon this extravagance the title of 


| liberality and good- nature . 


AnD now Vitellius, truſting to his ſtrength and the zeal of He begins 
the ſoldiery, began to act as ſovereign, and diſpoſed of ſeveral /9 *x-rc/e 
employments, which had hitherto been adminiſtered by the im- e %. 
perial freedmen, but were by him conferred upon Roman knights. * 


Alt the ſame time, to gain the affections of the ſoldiery, he or- 8 


dered the fees exacted from them by the centurions, for ex · 
emptions from duty, to be paid out of his own treaſure as em- 


peror. He could not help humouring, in many inſtances, the 


revengeful temper. of the ſoldiers, demanding the execution of 
particulars: however, in ſome inſtances, he defeated it, under 
colour of committing the obnoxious perſons to priſon. Pom- Several 
beius Propinquus, governor of Belgic Gaul, who had acquainted perſons put 
Calla with the commotions begun in Germany, was immedi- ?9 4:ath at 
ately put to death; but Julius Burds, commander of the naval fe requeſt 


| Horces in Germany, was, by Vitellius's orders ſecured in priſon, 5 the = 
and afterwards diſcharged, when the rage of the ſoldiery began / Ang. 


to adate. They ſuſpected, that he had firſt inticed Fonteius Ca- 


| Pits, of whom we have ſpoken above, to revolt, and then be? 


c him: hence againſt him chiefly the fury of the army raged; 
at Vitellius, who had a particular value for him, ſaved him by 
eiving them; and indeed there was no other means of pro- 


tecting and ſhewing mercy. Criſpinus, the centurion, by whom 


? Tacir. e. 56, 57, Pro r. in Galb.  Sver. in vit. e, 8. 
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Fanteius Capito had been put to death, was publicly executed, 
and with him Nonius, Donatus, Romilius, and Calpurnius, the 
four centurions lately mentioned; men condemned for adhering | 
to their faith and duty; a crime ever thought moſt heinous by 
ſuch as have renounced both 1. 
 __ Upox the news of the revolt of the armies in Germany, Ya. 
lerins Aſiaticus, governor of Belgie Gaul, declared for Vitel- 
lius: his example was followed by Junius Blæſus, governor of 
Gallia Eugdunenſis, or that part of Gaul which took its nams 
from the city of Lions, and by an Italian legion and a body of 
| horſe quartered at Lions. The forces in Rhætia and thoſe in 
Britain went likewiſe, without hefitation, over to his ſide. J. 
tellius, now become, by the acceſſion of ſo many armis, | 
: mighty both in forces and treaſure, appointed two generals ty 
| Orders his conduct the war, and to each aſſigned a different rout. To Fa- 
troops to bius Valens, he gave orders to croſs Gaul, and in his march en- 
march to deavour to gain over the natives to his party; but if he could 
Italy. not prevail upon them to join, to over-run and pillage their 
country, and then make an irruption into Italy, by that part o 
the Alps which was called Cottian, and is now known by the 
name of mount Cenis. Cæcina was ordered to advance thither 
by a nearer way, and to paſs over the mountains called Pi, 
no the Great St. Bernard. Valens had under his command he | 
flower of the army of Lower Germany, to the number of forty ' 
thouſand fighting men. From Upper Germany, Cacina led thity | 
thouſand. Vitellius was to follow, with a numerous body of 
German troops, to ſupport the whole weight of the war, Bu 
| While the ſoldiers were urgent for action, and eager to begin 
their march, notwithſtanding the rigour of the winter ſeaſon, 
the general was paſling his time in voluptuous ſloth, in revely 
and banquets. By the middle of the day, he was always intox- | 
icated with wine, and ſo gorged with feaſting, that he was not 
capable of giving any directions. But ſuch was the zeal and 
ardour of the ſoldiers, that of themſelves they ſupplied all the du - 
ties of the leader, as effectually as if he had attended in pern. 
As ſoon as they were drawn out and armed, they demanded | 
e with eagerneſs, that the ſignal might be given for marching | 
Fina We are told, that on the very day the army under the command | | 
„ Valens Of Valens began their march, an eagle, meaſuring his motion 77 
_ throuch that of the troops, glided gently along, and flew juſt before | 
Gaul. them, as if he ſnewed them the way, without being frightened . 
wiith the joyful ſhouts uttered by the ſoldiery, who thence con- 
_ cluded, that the enterpriſe would prove ſucceſsful. They ad- 4. 
vanced with aſſurance to the territories of Treves, as to thor 2 
e tn 
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of a friendly ſtate. But at Dividurum, now Metz, tho they 


were there received in a very friendly manner, they were ſeized 


with a ſudden panic, ran to their arms, and would have put the 


inhabitants, all to a man, to the ſword, without the leaſt provo- 


cation, had not their general, with much ado, reftrained their 
fury, and by intreaties prevailed upon them to forbear purſuing 
the utter deſtruction of the unoffending city. There were 


: flaughtered, however, not for the ſake of pillage or ſpoil, but 
ſtom fury and madneſs, near four thouſand perſons. The reſt. 


of Gaul was ſo alarmed with the news of this ſlaughter, that 
thenceforward, as the army approached any city, the inhabitants 
crowded out to meet them, accompanied with their magiſtrates 


in the attire of ſuppliants, and readily ſupplied them with all 
manner of proviſions. In the capital of the Leucians, that is, in 
the city of Taul, Fabius received tidings of the murder of Calla, 
and that the (ſovereignty was devolved upon Otho. This news 


did not affect the ſoldiers, for they were only intent upon war: 


à for the Gauls, they bore equal hatred to Otho and Vitellius; 
but as * were poſſeſſed with dread of the latter, they declared 
dor him. 
_ tirelyattached to the party of Vitellius, and were there kindly 
received. The inhabitants of Autim ſupplied them out of fear 
tor they hated Vitellius) with money, arms, and proviſions. 
What the city of Langres had done out of fear, that of Lions 
did through joy; for Galla had loaded them with taxes, de- 
prived them of part of their territories, and converted to his 
own exchequer the revenues of their ſtate. As animoſities had 
deen long ſubſiſting between the people of Lions and thoſe of 
Vieme, Valens, at the inſtigation of the former, marched againſt 
the latter, under pretence, that they had aided the conſpiracy 
and attempts of Vindex, and had lately levied troops for the ſup- 
port of Galba. But the people of Jienne gained over Valens 
wich an unmenſe ſum, and a donative to the ſoldiery of three 
hundred ſeſterces a man. They were commanded, however, 
bo ſurrender the arms belonging to the ſtate, and to ſupply the 
| fokdiers with proviſions. From thence, in a flow progreſs, the 
| amy was led through the territorics of the Allobrages and Ja- 
|| contt;; the general, upon every march which he made, upon 
| very ſhifting of his camp, ſtriking infamous bargains with the 
| Proprietors of the ſeveral lands, and the magiſtrates of the ſeve- _ 
nl cities, for favour and exemptions. This he did with ſuch 
| Open menaces, that he ordered Lucius, a municipal town of 
| the Vocontii, to be ſet on fire, becauſe they ſhewed ſome reluct- 
mne to pay the ſum he had required. Lucus was, in former 
times, one of the chief cities of the Lcontii, or Dawup1nin but 
das deen long ſince utterly deftroyed, Marching in this manner, 


rom Toul, the army advanced to Langres, a city in- 
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He arrives Valens arrived at length at the Alps. Tacitus obſerves, that he 
at the had been long ſordidly poor, but by this march became ſuddenly 
Alps. rich, and abandoned himſelf, as his appetites had been whetted 

by a long courſe of penury, to all manner of riot and exceſſes, 
Czcina ON the other hand, Cecina rioted in greater ſpoil and more 
commits blood. The Helvetians, not appriſed of the tragical end of 
| great di- Galba, refuſed to own the ſovereignty of Vitellius. Hereupon, 


waſtations Cæcina, who longed paſſionately for a pretence to plunder their 


in the country, inſtantly decamped, and entering their territories in a 
country of hoſtile manner, ravaged their fields, ſacked their cities, and made 


the Hel- a dreadful havock of the unhappy inhabitants: many thouſands 
were cut off, and great numbers made priſoners, and fold for 


VELU. 


ſlaves; for the Helvetians, once renowned for their valour and 
experience in war, were at this time only famous for the reputa- 
tion which they had formerly acquired: they were fierce and 
_ daring, ſays our hiſtorian, while danger was at a diſtance, but 
ſtruck with terror when it arrived. As the army, after having 
committed univerſal ravage and ſpoil, was marching in order of 
battle to Aventicum, the metropolis of the country, deputies from 


| thence were diſpatched to offer a ſurrender of the city, which 
was accepted. Julius Alpinus, a leading man among the Hel- 
vietians, was, by Cæcina's orders, put to death; the fate of the 


reſt was referred to the judgment of Vitellius, who, moved with 


the tears and intreaties of Claudius Caſſus, their deputy, a man 1 


ol great eloquence and addreſs, granted to all pardon and ſecu- 


rity . While Cæcina was waiting in the country of the Hebe- 


tians, till he had learnt the pleaſure of Vitellius, and preparing at 


the ſame time to paſs the Alps, he received joyful tidings from 
Alquadron Itah, that the ſquadron of horſe named Sy/lana, and then en- 


of horſe re- camped on the banks of the Po, had declared for Vitellius. They 
| wolts to had ſerved under him in Africa, when he was proconſul there; 
Vitellius, had been recalled from thence by Nero, in order to be ſent for- 


and brings ward into Egypt; and, upon the inſurrection of Vindex, detained 
over ſeve- in Italy. As the officers were unacquainted with Otho, and en- 
 ralcities io gaged by obligations to Vitellius, they eaſily prevailed upon their | 
_ the ſame men, by magnifying to them the great ſtrength of the approach- 
„ ing legions and the renown of the German armies, to go over 
to the ſame party, and ſwear fealty to Vitellius. With them- 
| ſelves, as a preſent to their new prince, they brought into hs 
intereſt the ſtrongeſt municipal cities beyond the Po, viz. Mi- _ 
lan, Novara, Furea, and Vercelli. As ſuch an extenſive country | 
could not be guarded by a fingle band of cavalry, Cæcina who had 
this information directly from themſelves diſpatched thither forth- | 
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ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration and ſome concern for the pub- fernation. 


and debauchery, were thus fatally choſen, as it were on pur- 
| poſe to rend and deſtroy the empire. They thought their vows 


too proved the conqueror, would thence prove the wort. In Otho 
dhe mean time, Otho, tho' hitherto entirely abandoned to his frives to 
_ pleaſures, was not at this juncture lulled aſleep by them; but, gain the 
ſuſpending his voluptuous ſallies and artfully diſſembling his paſ- Hections 
oon for luxury, conducted all things ſuitably to the dignity of 9 le peo- 
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with the ſeveral cohorts of Gault, Luſitanians, and Britons, 
with a body of German troops, and the ſquadron of horſe called 


Taurina. As for himſelf, he was ſome time in ſuſpenſe, whe- 


ther it were not adviſeable to bend his march over the moun- 
tains of Rheetia towards Noricum, againſt Petronius, governor 
of that province, who, having on all hands raiſed forces and 
broken down the bridges over the rivers, was ſuſpected to act 
for Otho. But fearing he might loſe the detachments already 
ſeat forward, and reflecting, where-ever the deciſive battle was. 


fought, Noricum would certainly prove one of the acquiſitions 


following a general victory, he ordered his ſoldiers lightly armed x pa;; 
to take their rout over the Apennine, and led himſelf the heavy he Alps. 


body of legionaries over the Alps, ſtill covered with ſaow *. 


Tae arrival of theſe troops in Italy filled Rome with con- Rome in 
ſternation. Not only the ſenate and equeſtrian order, who had great con- 


lic welfare, but even the populace, loudly complained, that 


two men, of all the moſt infamous for effeminacy, profuſion, 


for either would be alike deteitable, their ſupplications alike im- 
pious, ſince ſuch men they both were, that whoſoever of the 


the empire. In order to gain the affections of the people, who ple. 


i ſuſpected his virtues to be aſſumed, and apprehended a return 


of his vices, he cauſed Celſus Marius, conſul elect, to be 


brought before him in the capitol. He had already reſcued him, 


s we have related above, from the cruelty of the ſoldiers, un- 


der colour of committing him to priſon ; and now he aimed at 


obtaining the character of tenderneſs and clemency, by mercy 
ſhewn to a man ſo illuſtrious, ſo beloved by the Roman people, 
and ſo odious to all the partizans of Otho's cauſe. Celſus, when 


| he appeared, confeſſed, without betraying the leaſt fear, the 
imputed crime of having perſevered fteady in his allegiance to 


Galba; he even appealcd to Otho, whether he ought not to ap- 


| Prove ſuch an example of fidelity. Otho commended his ſteadi- He pardons 


neſs, an], in a very obliging manner, deſired him rather to Celſus 


| forget his confinement, than remember his releaſe. Neither Marius, 
| dhe treat him as a criminal pardoned, but forthwith admitted 
vm amongſt his moſt intimate friends, and preſently after choſe 


0 Idem, c. 70. LES | 952 } 
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him one of his generals for conducting the war. The ſaving of 
Celſus cauſed an univerſal joy amongſt men of rank, was ap- 
Jlauded with loud acclamations to the populace, and was not 
ill received even by the ſoldiers, who now admired in him the 


ſame virtue, againſt which they had, in the height of their fury, 


been ſo much incenſed ®. The public joy for the deliverance of 
Celſus was greatly heightened by the doom of Tigellinus. He 
had been the chief author of all the enormities committed 


Nero, whom he had afterwards betrayed and abandoned; and 


was therefore abhorred by thoſe who loved, and thoſe who 


hated, Nero. While Galba reigned, he was protected, as we 


have related above, by the power and authority of Titus Vinius: 
hence the people were the more inflamed againſt him, their old 
deteſtation of Tigellinus concurring with their recent hatred to 

Vinius. From every quarter of the city they now flocked to 

the forum and the palace, and filled with their multitudes the 
circus and the ſeveral theatres, demanding, with bold ſeditious 
Tigellinus words, the execution of Tigellinus, till at length the fatal in- 
ts ordered junction to die was diſpatched to him, then at the baths of Si- 


7. og him nueſſa. There, amidſt a herd of harlots, after many paſſionate 
7% embraces and unmanly delays, he at laſt cut his throat with a 
death. —_—_; | . e e 
Frequent WHILE the forces of Vitellius were on their march to Ita, 


meſſengers Otho, with frequent meſſengers and private letters, ſtrove to di- 
and letters vert his competitor from engaging in a war, which might prove 


between fatal to both. He offered him immenſe ſums, and ſuch a place 


Vitelins, Of retirement as he himſelf ſhould chuſe to live in, agreeable v 


his profuſe life and taſte; nay, he engaged to take him for his 
partner in the empire, and to marry his daughter. With the 


ſame or the like offers Vitellius tempted Otho; ſo that they ſoon | 


proceeded to reproaches, upbraiding each other with their de- 


- baucheries and profligate lives; nor in this did either bring 4 | 
falſe charge againſt the other. Otho, having recalled the em- 
baſſadors ſent by Galba to the armies in Germany, diſpatched 
others in their room in the plauſible name of the ſenate; but the | 


embaſſadors continued with Vitellius. As for the pretorian 
Vitellius obliged them to return back, without ſuffering them 
to mix amoneſt his legionaries. At the ſame time Yalenstran 
| mitted letters to the prætorian bands and city cohorts, in the 


name of the German army, exhorting them to abandon Ot | 


and embrace the ſame intereſt. He likewiſe upbraided them for 


transferring the ſovereignty to Ortho, when it had been fo long 


before conferred upon Vitellius. But the German army cor 


* Jem, c. 71. Dio. I. Ixiv. p. 711. Idem, c. 72. 
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tinuing faithful to Vitellius, notwithſtanding the great promiſes 
of Othe, and the prætorian bands ſteady in their allegiance to 
Otho, notwithſtanding the offers of Vitellius, the two chiefs be- 
gan to employ ſnares and miniſters of death againſt each other : 
aſſaſſins were diſpatched by Otho into Germany, and by Vitellius 


to Rome; but the attempts on both ſides were defeated *. 
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Tur firſt tidings from abroad that raiſed Otho's hopes were I, of the 
from 1/[yricum, whence he received advice, that the legions in prowinces 
Dalmatia, in Pannonia, and Mafia, had declared for him, declare for 


ſworn to Otho, as were the legions in Syria by Mucianus go- 
yernor of that province. Egypt too and all the provinces ex- 
tending to the eaſt ſubmitted to him. The like ſubmiſſion was 
paid him in Africa, in Spain, and in Narbonne Gaul; but the 


latter province ſoon acceded to the party of Vitellius, which 


was the neareſt and ſtrongeſt. Aquitain likewiſe firſt declared 
for Otho ; but ſoon after, from the ſame motive, ſwore fealty 


to Vitellius : for there was no true zeal, as Tacitus obſerves, in 
the people for the cauſe and intereſt of either of the pretenders, 


and only by the oppreſſions of fear they were tranſported and 
changed from one fide to another. 


enjoyed by their fathers or anceſtors. To Claudius Rufus, 
Pedius Blæ ſus, and Scævinus Promptinus, ſenators degraded in 


the reigns of Claudius and Nero, he reſtored their former dignity. 


By the like benevolence he attempted to gain the affections of 


Whole cities and provinces. He ſupplied the colonies of Hiſpa- 
lis and Emerita with a freſh recruit of families, and made the 


Otho, in the mean time, 

zs if full peace had reigned, applied himſelf to the adminiſtration | 
bol the empire: in the ſenate he made many obliging and popu- zz. / 
lar harangues; upon ſuch antient ſenators as had already ſuſtained 70 gain 
dhe firſt employments in the ſtate, he conferred the pontifical Phi af- 
br augural dignities; ſeveral young noblemen, lately recalled Fection. 
| from exile, he inveſted with ſuch ſacerdotal offices, as had been 


whole people of the Lingons free of Rome. To the province of 


Bztica he ſubmitted all the cities of Mauritania; and granted 
great privileges to the Cappadocians and Africans. But not. 


forgetting, even while his ſovereignty was at ſtake, to honour 
the memory of his once favoured Poppæa, he procured a de- 


_ Cree from the ſenate for replacing her ſeveral ſtatues, which had 


been thrown down after the death of Nero; nay, he ſuffered 


the ſtatues of that prince to be reared in public places, and did 


not betray any diſtaſte, but rather ſatisfaction, upon his being 
ſaluted by the people in the theatre with the name of Nero Otho, 
Cluvius Rufus, who wrote the hiſtory of his own times, and 


* Idem, c. 73. SET. in Oth. c. 8. Pro r. ibid. 
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ſucceeded Galba in the government of Spain, tells us, that 
Otho, in his firſt diſpatches to the governors of the provinces, 
in his grants and letters, ſubſcribed himſelf Nero Otho ; but be. 


ing appriſed, that this gave offence to the nobility, he omitted 


the former name . 


WHILE the minds of all men were intent upon the progreſs 


and iſſue of the civil war, the Roxolanians, a people of Sarmatia, 


having made an irruption into Mafia, to the number of nine | 
thouſand men, and cut off two cohorts, were unexpectedly at. 

tacked by the third legion, put to flight, and obliged to ſeek for 
ſhelter in the marſhes, where, through the rigour of the winter, 


they all periſhed to a man. For this victory, Marcus Aponixs, 
governor of Rome, was diſtinguiſhed with a triumphal ſtatue, 
as were Fulvius Aurelius, Fultanus Titus, and Numiſius Lu- 
pus, commanders of the legions there, with the conſular oma- 


ments. Great was Otho's joy on this occaſion ; for to himſelf 
he aſſumed the glory, as if the ſucceſs in war was owing to hs 


auſpices . 


AT Rome, in the mean time, aroſe, from an unforeſeen :- 


_ eident, a ſedition, which well nigh involved the city in de- 


ſtruction. Otho had ordered the ſeventh legion to be removed 


from Oftia, where it was quartered, to Rome, and committed 


the care of ſupplying them with arms to Varius Criſpinus, ati 


armoury to be thrown open, and the carriages belonging tothe 
_ cohorts to be loaded. The lateneſs of the hour gave no ſmall | 
jealouſy to the drunken ſoldiery. Some of the moſt turbulent, 
and moſt intoxicated with wine, began to cry out, That Ci 
pinus was diſaffected to Otho ; that the ſenate was arming againſt 
the perſon and cauſe of their emperor ; and that thoſe m 
were to be employed, not for him, as Criſpinus gave out, but 
- againſt him. This report being in a trice ſpread over the whole | 
camp, a general uproar enſued ; they all betook themſelves to 
their arms, and having cut in pieces Criſpinus, while he w | 
endeavouring to repreſs their ſeditious fury, and with him ſuch | 
of the centurions as were remarkable for ſeverity of diſcipline, | 
they inſtantly advanced with their drawn ſwords to Rome, after | 
to the imperial palace. Otho was then entertaining at a great 
banquet the chief lords and the women of the greateſt diſtincion 


A ſedition 
among the 
br etorian 


N guards. 


y Tacx. c. 77, 78. Sus r. c. 7. PLuT, in Oth, * Tic. 


bune of the prætorian guards. Criſpinus chuſing, for the a 
ecution of his orders, the cloſe of the evening, when the canp 


was compoſed and the ſoldiers retired to their tents, directed de 


in the city. As they doubted whether the danger proceeded 


from the caſual rage of the ſoldiery, or the premeditated treachel! | 
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t of the emperor, they were all ſeized with dread and terror, and 

L not knowing whether they ſhould fly or ſtay, they conſtantly 

I | watched the countenance of Otho; who, being alarmed at the 

d danger threatening his gueſts, among whom were eighty ſena- 

$f tors, not only diſpatched forthwith the captains of the guards 

8 to ſoften the rage of the ſoldiers, but ordered the company to 

» retire with all ſpeed by private ways; which they did according- 

e ly, rambling in the dark here and there, few to their own 

- | home, moſt to the houſes of their meaneſt dependents, where 7;.;- rage 
r | fearch and purſuit were leaſt apprehended. They were no 42 fury. 
* ſooner gone, than the ſoldiers, breaking down the gates of the 

. palace, forced their way into the banqueting room, and there, 

e, with one voice, demanded to have a ſight of Otho, having in 

1 their paſſage wounded Julius Martialis and Vitellius Saturni- 

+ nus, two officers, who ſtrove to oppoſe their tumultuous en- 

af | trance. On every hand arms were brandiſhed, and terrible me- 

is | naces uttered, not only againſt the tribunes and centurions, but 


againſt the whole body of the ſenate; for as they could aſſign 
c- no particular victim to their fury, they claimed a latitude for a 

e general ſlaughter, as if the whole ſenate had conſpired againſt. 

ed Otho; till the emperor, riſing from his banqueting couch, by 

ed ſupplications, intreaties, end even tears, to the diſgrace of the 

The imperial dignity, prevailed upon them, with great difficulty, 

x | to defiſt and return to their camp. The next day, the houſes 

mp in the city continued cloſely ſhut up; ſcarce a ſoul was to be 

the ſeen in the ſtreets; and the ſoldiers, with down-caſt looks, They are 
the ſhewed rather tokens of anger and rage, than remorſe. Their ap 
nal captains therefore, Licinius Proculus and Plotius Primus, ha- with a 
nt, + rangued them in companies apart, and endeavoured to appeaſe /arge du 


riſ- | their fury; but to no purpoſe, till they diſtributed among them native. 
int z large ſum, five thouſand ſeſterces a man. Then, and not 

ms before, Otho ventured to enter the camp, where the ſoldiers, 

but | returned at length to a ſenſe of their duty, gathered round him, 

hole and, with a compoſed behaviour, required of their own motion, 

to | that the authors of the inſurrection ſhould be put to d ath. The 

ws | emperor, aſcending the tribunal, repreſented to them the enor- 

ſuch | mity of their late conduct, inlarged on the reſpect due to the 

line, | fenate, and the neceſſity of maintaining military diſcipline in the 

ater | Camp; but as he was well appriſed, that a ſovereignty like his, 


great | acquired by flagrant iniquity, could never be preſerved by re- 
ain | viving the rigid virtue and diſcipline of the antient Romans, he 
edel | concluded, that of the late tranſgreſſion but few were guilty, 
chery | and that of theſe few two only could bear the puniſhment. His 
ſpeech was favourably received, and two of the ringleaders in 
act. dhe late tumult were immediately executed, no one ſhewing ſhe 
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leaſt concern for them, though capital puniſhment was inflicted 
upon them in the ſight of their comrades and the whole army. 
Thus was the ſedition at length intirely quelled; but nevertheleſs 
the city ſtill continued in the utmoſt conſternation, from the 
apprehenſion of a civil war, and the dread of being involved in 
the ſame calamities, which had proved fatal to it in the time of 
Antony and Auguſtus. They were, on one hand, under ne- 


ceſſity of obliging Otho, and, on the other, afraid to diſoblige 


Vitellius, who was ſupported by a ſtrong party, and might in 
the end get the better of his rival. The ſoldiers diſperſed all 
over the city, crept into houſes in diſguiſed habits, as ſpies, 


watching for matter of miſchief and deſtruction againſt ſuch 2 


were ſignal for their nobility or wealth. Some too believed, 


that certain ſoldiers from the army of Vitellius were arrived at 
Rom, to ſound the affections of the Raman people. Hence 


all places were filled with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt; nay, men were 
not exempt from caution and fear in the moſt ſecret receſſes of 
their own houſes. But, under the eye of the public, this fort 
of dread chiefly prevailed : there people ſtudied with great care 


to frame their faces agreeable to the quality of the news that 


was ſaid to be brought, that they might not ſeem to betray an 


diffidence, when affairs bore an ambiguous aſpect, or be ſlow in 


rejoicing, when they appeared proſperous. T he ſenators chief, ; 


when aſſembled, were at a loſs how to preſerve in all points a 


ſafe and unexceptionable conduct. They dreaded the conſe 
quences that might attend their iſſuing decrees againſt Vitelliu; 
and, on the other hand, were afraid, that, by forbearing to | 
flue them, they might rouſe the jealouſy of Otho. In this per- 
plexity, without publiſhing any decrees, they contented them- 
ſelves with uttering invectives againſt Vitellius, but ſuch a, 


being common and vulgar, were not remarkable; nay, even 


The gere- 
ral alarm 
prightcned 
by ſeveral 


Y prodigics. 


theſe the moſt wary took care to utter under the din of a gene- 
ral clamour, and when many were ſpeaking at once *. | 


THe general terror was greatly heightened by ſeveral prodi- 
gies ſaid to have happened at this time. From the hands of the 


the ſtatue of Victory triumphant, ſtanding upon her chariot in | 


the porch of the capitol, the reins dropped, as if ſhe were 
grown too weak to hold them any longer. Out of Jus 
chapel ſuddenly aroſe an apparition of a f1ze more than human. 


The ſtatue of Julius Ceſar, in an iſland in the Tiber, tumed | 
quite round from weſt to eaſt, upon a day utterly free from | 


tempeſts. In Hetruria an ox ſpoke. Divers animals were ſad 
to have produced unnatural births. But the moſt affecting omen 


of all was, a haſty and dreadful inundation of the Tiber, who® 
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waters ſwelling to an immenſe height, overthrew the Sublician 
bridge, and, having their courſe obſtructed by the heap of ruins, 
not only overflowed the adjacent quarters, but covered places 


which were reckoned ſecure againſt any ſuch diſaſter. 


Many 


were ſwept away in the ſtreets, and many drowned in their 
ſhops and beds. Amongſt the populace a famine enſued, the 


coin and other proviſions being in great part carried away by 
the river. As ſoon as the waters returned, Otho performed the 
ſolemnity of luſtration, and purified the city with ſacrifices. 
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Then weighing carefully with his friends all the methods of con- Otho p- 
ducting the war, he reſolved to ſend a powerful force by ſea to % wo 
invade Narbonne Gaul, {ſince the Apennine mountains, with al the 


were beſet and ſhut up by the armies of Vitellius. With this 
view he reinforced the navy and the marines with a detachment 


from the prætorian bands. The direction in chief of the expe- 


dition was committed to Antonius Novellus, to Suedius Clemens, 
both lately centufions of the firſt rank, and to Æmilius Pacen- 


fs a tribune, diſmiſſed by Galba, and now by Otho re- eſtabliſh- 
ed. Oſcus, one of the emperor's freedmen, was charged with 

the care of the ſhips, and employed to inſpect the fidelity and 
behaviour of the other officers. 


As for Oths himſelf, he reſolv- 
ed to march againſt Cæcina and Valens, at the head of the præ- 
torian guards and the other troops, which were then quartered 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. Under him commanded, as 


his lieutenants, Suetonius Paulinus, Marius Celſus, and Annius 
 _ Gallus, all men of known valour and experience, and capable 
of performing great feats, had not Otho placed his chief con- 


fdenc2 in Licinius Proculus, captain of the prætorian guards, 
and ſuffered himſelf to be governed by him, though quite un- 


experienced in war h. | 


Otho, before he left Rome, ordered Cornelius D:labella to 
retire to Huinum in Campania, where he was kept under cloſe 


confinement for no crime of his, but only as obnoxious on ac- 


_ count of the antient luſtre of his name and kindred to Galba. 


* thoſe of the Cottian Alps, and all the other approaches to Gaul, field. 


Then the emperor ordered many of the magiſtrates, and a great Otho or- 
part of ſuch as nad been conſuls, to prepare for the field, with ders the 


no deſign or allowing them any ſhare or charge in the war, but H /ena- 


only under colour of accompanying him. Amongęſt theſe was? and 


included Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, whom Otho did not 
diſtinguiſh with any new mark either of his favour or diſ- 


pleaſure. Vitellius had likewiſe left at Rome his mother, his 


wite, and his children; and to theſe Ortho, either through fear 
or tron an affected moderation, ſh:wed a tender regard, com- 
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mending them to the protection of his friends. Great was on 
this occaſion the conſternation of the city; the chief ſenators 
were diſabled by age from bearing the toils of war ; the nobles 
were ſunk in floth, and through a long peace had quite forgot 


the military laws; the Roman knights were unacquainted with 
the functions and duties of a camp. The more theſe degrees 

of men ſtrove to conceal their fear, the more apparently they 
diſcovered it. Some, to diſguiſe their want of courage, pur- | 


chaſed gay and glaring armour, with fine and ſtately horſes; 
others provided materials for riot and feaſting, as ſo many im- 


plements of war. The giddy and thoughtleſs multitude were 
puffed up with great hopes. Thoſe who found their fortunes 


and credit deſperate during peace, rejoiced in the public com- 
motions, promiſing to themſelves in particular moſt ſecurity ig 


the general diſtraction; but they all ſoon felt the heavy evil 


and preſſures of war, the price of proviſions being doubled, 


ply his numerous armies. 


He takes 
his leave 


of the ſe- 


nate. 


and the populace at once deprived of the uſual bounties of the 
prince, who with much-ado could find corn and money to ſup- 


Wren all Otho's forces were ready to take the field, be 
aſſembled on the fourteenth of March the ſenate, and to their 


care recommended the commonwealth. In the next place he 


ordered the people to meet, and in a long ſpeech to them boaft- 


| ed, that his intereſt and title were ſupported by the majeſty of 
the city, and the joint conſent of the people and ſenate. 


and reſtraint, taxing the German legions rather with ignorance, 


Againſt the partizans of Vitellius he ſpoke with great gentlenes 


than with inſolence and rebellion. Of Vitellius himſelf be 


made no mention ; but whether from any moderation of his 


don, or becauſe the perſon who compoſed his ſpeech, refrained 


from opprobrious and offenſive words, in due caution for hin- 
ſelf, is uncertain; for as Otho, in all military deliberations, 
' conſulted Suetonius Paulinus and Marius Celſus, ſo in his civil 


adminiſtration he was believed to employ the talents of Cale 


tions, each ſtriving to ſurpaſs the other in ſtrains of Hatter), 5 


rius Trachalus. Be that as it will, the emperor's ſpeech was 
received by the populace with loud ſhouts and many acclami- 


nat from any affection to Otho, but from à cuſtom tranſmitted 


Ard leaves 
Rome. 


from reign to reign of flattering any emperor, whoſoever be 
were, with empty applauſcs and a hollow diſplay of zeal. 


Otho, upon his leaving Rome, committed to his brother Hol. 


vius Titianus the charge of maintaining its tranquillity, and o 


managing the other affairs of the empire. When he had thus 


ſettled matters in the city, in the beſt manner he could, he 
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laſt ſet out, at the head of the prætorian cohorts, of a choſen 
body of ſuch of the prætorian bands, as ſerved under the ſtan- 


dard of veterans, and a vaſt number of marines. He marched 


himſclf before the enſigns on foot, wearing a breaſt-plate of 


iron, undreſſed, rough, and utterly unlike his picture drawn by 


common fame *. 
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FoRTUNE ſeconded his firſt attempts; for his fleet, having The cer, 
made a deſcent in the province of the maritime Alps, defeated of his cet 
the Ligurians, whom Marius Maturus, who governed that i» Nar- 


. province in quality of procurator, had armed againſt them, bonne 


plundered Albium Intemelium, now Vintimiglia, and laid waſte Gaul. | 


the whole country. On this occaſion a woman having con- 


| craled her ſon, the ſoldiers ſuſpecting, that with him the had 
in the ſame place concealed her money, put her upon the rack; 
but could not, with all the torments which rage and cruelty 


ever deviſed, prevail upon her to diſcover the place where her 
ſon lay concealed. Tacitus tells us, that pointing to her belly, 
ſhe replied he lay there, and could not, with all the tortures 
ſucceſſively tried, nor even with the agonies of death, be 


brought to return them any other anſwer. In the mean time, 


neos being ſent in great hurry and alarm to Fabius Valens, that 


Otha's fleet was upon the coaſt of Narbonne Gaul, he ſent 


thither two cohorts of Tungrians, four troops of horſe, and the 
whole ſquadron of Treverians, under the command of Julius 


Claſſicus. To theſe was joined a cohort of Ligurians, and hve 


bundred Pannonians. They no ſooner arrived, than they were 


attacked by Otho's men, who had already landed. Ihe en- 
2 laſted till night, and was renewed the next day, when 
itellius's forces were at length put to flight with great ſlaugh- 
ter. However, as the victory to Oths's men proved very 
bloody, they retired to Albingaunum, a municipal city in Ligu- 


ria, and there continued without making any further attempts 
upon Narbonne Gaul. At the ſame time, Decimus Pacarius, 
governor of Corſica, having declared for Vitellius, was ſlain by 
the inhabitants, who brought his head to Otho ©. x 
| In Itah, the whole country, which extends from the Po to 


tie Alps, was held by the troops of Vitellius; for the ſquadron 
of horſe, named Syllana, had brought over with them ſeveral % po „ 
cities to his party, as we have related above; and the cohorts, % 5 


The country 


betabcen 


Alps 


which Cæ cina had ſent thither before him, were already arrived. /ubmits to 
To them therefore ſeveral cities ſubmitted, not from any affec- Vuellius, 


tion to Ltellius, or that they preſerred his cauſe to the cauſe of 
Utho; but by long peace and eaſe they were quite debaſed, 


| ready for any bondage, and the eaſy acquiſition of the firſt ; 
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comer. At Cremona Vitellius's men ſurpriſed and took priſon- 


ers a cohort of Pannonians ; and between Placentia and Tici- 


num intercepted a hundred horſe and a thouſand marines. Ani- 


mated with this ſucceſs, they paſſed the Po over-againſt Pla- 
centia, and ſurpriſing certain ſcouts, filled the reſt with ſuch 


| dread, that to Placentia they carried tidings, that Cæcina ap- 


proached with his whole army. Veſtrius Spurinna, who com- 


manded in that city for Otho, and had with him five cohorts of 


the prætorian guards, a thouſand veterans, and a few horſe, 
though he was certain that Cæcina was not yet come, deter- 


mined to confine his own men within the fortifications ; but 


they, headſtrong, unmanageable, and unacquainted with mat- 
ters of war, ſnatching up the enſigns and ſtandards, fallied out 
tumultuouſly, turning againſt their own commander, while he 
ſtrove to reſtrain them, the points of their weapons, and giving 


out with fierce clamours, that a plot was intended, and Cacine 


treacherouſly called in; fo that Spurinna was obliged to approve 


repreſented to them the neceſſity of pitching and fortifying their 


new to men inured to the gaieties of the city, cooled ther 


their reſolution, ſince it was not in his power to prevent it 
With them therefore he marched out of Placentia, and arriy- 
ing, when night already approached, within ſight of the Pn 


camp againſt any ſudden attack. This toil, which was utterly 


courage at once; all over the camp dutiful and ſubmiſſve 


language was heard; they applauded with one voice the pu- | 
dent care of their commander, who, for the ſeat of the wa, 


had choſen a colony ſo ſtrong and opulent; and, ſubmitting to 
orders, ſuffered themſelves te be led back the ſame night to Pu- 


Cæcina 


be ſieges 
Placentia. 


| raiſe the 
Age. 


centia, where the walls were forthwith ſtrengthened, neu bu - 
War ks added, towers raiſed, &c. In the mean time, Cæcim, 
having paſſed the Alps, entered Italy, and, after attempting n 
vain, by many ſecret conferences, and mighty promiſes, W 
corrupt and debauch Otho's forces, reſolved to lay ſiege to Pla- 


centia; and accordingly incamped before the place. The firft 
day paſſed in mutual reproaches, Cæcina's men marching upto 


the walls, and upbraiding Spurinna's upon the ramparts, B | 
players, dancers, idle ſpectators of Pythian and Olympic games, | 


men corrupted by the licentious amuſements of the theatre and 


circus, who triumphed in the murdering of Galba, a naked 
ãnd difarmed old man, but were not very forward to faceM | 
I. forced to armed enemy in the field. Theſe reproaches ſo inflamed them, 


that the next day, when Cæcina ordered a general aſſault, they 
behaved with incredible bravery, made a dreadful ſlaughter of 
his men, and obliged them to retreat in the utmoſt confulion- 
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In this conflict, the amphitheatre of Placentia, which ſtood 
without the walls, and was the moſt ſtately and capacious 
building in Italy, was burnt down. This defeat brought great 


diſgrace upon Vitellius's party; and Cæcina, aſhamed of his 


diſappointment, immediately repaſſed the Ps, and bent his 


Upon his march, Turullius Cerealis revolted to him with a 
great number of marines, and Julius Briganticus with a few 
horſe: the latter a Batavian by nation, and commander of a 
ſquadron of horſe; the other a centurion of the firſt rank, who 
having ſerved in that character amongſt the forces in Germany, 
was thence well affected to Cæcina b. About the ſame time, 
Martius Macer, who commanded under Otho a body of two 
thouſand gladiators, having imbarqued them upon the Po, 
landed unexpectedly on the oppoſite ſhore, where he ſurpriſed 


march towards Cremona, which had ſubmitted to Vitellius, 
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Vitellius's 


and defeated the auxiliary troops which belonged to the auxiliaries 


forces of Vitellius, cut many of them to pieces, and obliged 4:/eared. 
the reſt to fly for refuge to Cremona. Macer reſtrained his men 
from purſuing them, leſt the fugitives, ſtrengthened by freſh 
ſuccours from the city, might have changed the fortune of the 
combat. From this reſtraint great diſtruſt aroſe amongſt the 
ſuſpicious ſoldiers of Otho, the moſt cowardly urging criminal 


imputations againſt their leaders, and putting a malevolent con- 


| firuftion upon all their proceedings. Cæcina, greatly con- 
| cerned to ſee all his enterpriſes abortive, and fearing leſt Fas 
bius Valens, who was now approaching, ſhould rob him of the 
whole glory of the war, hurried with more impatience than 
circumſpeCtion to retrieve his honour. At a place about twelve 
| miles from Cremona, named Caſtores, he ſecretly conveyed the 
| flower of his auxiliaries into the woods, which lay juſt above 


the great road; the horſe he commanded to march farther on, 


and, after having engaged the enemy, to betake themſelves to a 


voluntary flight, and continue it, till the auxiliaries lying in the 


| woods had an opportunity of riſing at once out of their ambuſh 


and falling upon the enemy. But this ſtratagem being betrayed 
by ſome deſerters to Otho's generals, Paulinus and Celſus, they 


thirteenth, ſix cohorts of auxiliaries, and a thouſand horſe, 
The three cohorts in the high-road were immediately attacked 
by Czcina's horſe, who, after having ſtood their ground a 


dem, c. 20-—23. PLuT. in Oth- 


()o 2 of 


| craftily drew Cæcina's forces into the ſame ſnare; for Paulinus 
| faking the command of the foot, and Celſus that of the horſe, 

| they placed three cohorts in cloſe ranks in the high-road, and on 

| Either fide of it concealed among the woods the firſt legion, the 


| Wile, turned their backs and fled. But Celſus, who was aware 
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of the ks, with-held his men from purſuing them ; and in 


the mean time, the forces, which Cæcina had concealed in the 


Czxcina's 
forces de- 
Feated. 


as our hiſtorian informs us, a man by nature wary and flow, 


woods, roſe out of their ambuſh. Then Celſus, pretending 


fear, retired inſenſibly before them, till they found themſelves 
ſurrounded on all ſides; for on both their flanks they were at- 
tacked by the cohorts and the legions, and the horſe, ſuddenly 
wheeling about, fell upon them in the rear. Tacitus tells us 

that Cæcina's whole army had been cut off, if the legions mb, 
the command of Paulinus had come up with more expedition; 
but that general moved too ſlowly, and with more caution than 


was neceſſary, or indeed conſiſtent with the rules of war. Our l 


hiſtorian charges him with two material overſights on this occa- 


ſion: the firſt was, that, inſtead of ſounding the charge and | 
ſupporting his cavalry, by falling briſkly upon Cæcina, he ſpent 
his time in filling the ditches and clearing the grounds, that he 
might extend his front, thinking it too early to begin to con- 
quer, till he had provided againſt being conquered. By this de- 


lay leiſure was given to the enemy to ſhelter themſelves among} 


the vineyards; whence they renewed the charge, and killedthe 
moſt reſolute and forward of the prætorian horſe. The ſecond 

was his not taking advantage of the diſorder. the enemy were | 
in, both in the field of battle and in the camp, but cauſing a 


retreat to be ſounded very unſeaſonably. But Paulinus ws, 


better pleaſed with deliberate counſels ſupported by reaſon, 


Paulinus 
n Celſus 


removed 


than with victory reſulting from chance. The ſoldiery com- 
plained loudly of his conduct, and prevailed upon Orth to - 


move him together with Celſus, and to place in their room his | 
brother Titianus and Proculus captain of the prætorian guard. 


Titianus therefore was ſent for, and to him was committed the 


rule and direction of the war, though Proculus bore in all ei- 


berations the greater ſway. The two degraded generals were 


kept in the camp, rather as counſellors than commanders; for 


Otho entertained a mighty opinion of their experience and al 


ties in war v. 


Ix the mean time, Fabius Valens arrived with the troops un- 


: der his command at Ticinum, where, while he was fortifying 


his camp, news was brought of the late unſucceſsful battle. | 
Hereupon his troops accuſing him of treachery, as if he had, ly | 
feigned delays, detained them from afliſting at the engagement, 
turned away, without waiting for their general's orders, tojol | 
(acina. Upon the conjunction of the forces of Valens with | 
thoſe of cakes the officers of Vitellius were for coming 193 


vec:live battle, Otho, on the other hand, advancing to a vilag 
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between Cremona and Verena, called Bebriacum, had recourſe 
to a conſultation, whether it were adviſeable to protract the war, 
* or riſk the fortune of a battle. Upon this occaſion Suetonius Paulinus 
Paulinus, the moſt experienced commander of his age, de- is againft 
clared, that it was his opinion, that haſte and prefent action engaging 
were advantageous to the enemy; but to Otho procraſtination e en. 
and delay, ſince the intire army of Vitellius was arrived, and in | 
want of many neceſſaries, which obliged them to offer battle, 
as the ſpeedieſt way of ſupplying their preſent want. On the 
contrary, Otho's army was abundantly provided: /taly, the ſe- 
nate, and the people of Rome were intirely at his devotion, and 
ready to ſupply him, not only with proviſions, but with treaſure, 
more prevalent than the ſword in all civil diſſenſions. More- 
over, ſeveral provinces had revolted from Vitellius; whereas all 
the countries, which had at firſt declared for Otho, continued in- 
violably attached to him. In his front lay the river Po; his ci- 
tics were ſecure in the ſtrength of men and walls; and that none 
of them would yield to the attacks of the enemy, was evident 
from the brave defence of Placentia. He added, that were 
the war protracted till the ſummer, the Germans, of all the 
_ enemy's forces, the moſt formidable, would never endure ſo 
great a change of country and climate, but inſenſibly moulder 
away, and utterly vaniſh with all their terrors. He concluded, 
that as the legions of Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Maſia were 
upon their march and would arrive in a few days, the empe- 
ror might then reſume the preſent deliberation; and if it were 
judged adviſeable to engage, he might bring into the held a far 
greater ſtrength. With the counſel of Paulinus, Marius Celſus 
concurred ; and Annius Gallus, who was abſent, being ill of 
dhe hurt which he had received a few days before from his horſe 
falling with him, declared to thoſe who were ſent to learn his ad- 
vice, that he cntertained the ſame ſentiments, and would have 
dhe emperor by all means to wait, at leaſt till the legions from 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Maœſia had joined him. But Otho, Otho r 
| Titianus his brother, and Proculus, were bent upon engaging. /o/ves tro 
un- | The two latter, hurried by raſhneſs and want of experience, venture 4 
ing | were always averring, that fortune, and the gods, and the deity le. 
tle, | of Cthg attended upon his counſels, and would undoubtedly 
by ] Proſper his enterpriſes: to ſuch groſs flattery had they betaken 
ent, | themſelves, that no one might dare to thwart their opinion, 
jon \| Which in the end prevailed. Many reaſons are alledged by the 
with | anticnts for this ſtrange determination: ſome writers tell us, that 
toa | theprztorian guards, diſliking the ſtrict diſcipline they were then 
lage under, and Jonging for the diverſions and gaieties of the city, 
gew refractory, and demanded to be led againſt the enemy, 
bet doubting, but they ſhould carry all before them. Others 
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write, that, from an averſion to both princes, the armies had 


deliberated about dropping their enmity, and agreeing among 


themſelves to ſet up a proper emperor, or to refer the choice to 


the ſenate; and that hence Otho's generals had declared for de- 
lays and procraſtination; Paulinus particularly, who conſidered, 
himſelf as the moſt antient conſular, as one famous in war, and 
one who, by his exploits in Britain, had gained a great name, 


There were; no doubt, in both armies a few, in whoſe breaſt 


cordial wiſhes were entertained for public tranquillity, inſtead of 


civil diſſenſion, and for a prince worthy and innocent, in the 


room of two, of all men the worſt, and infamous for ev 
kind of iniquity. But Paulinus, as Tacitus judiciouſly obſerve, 

was too wiſe a man to imagine, that in an age abandoned to 

corruption, the common herd, who, from a paſſion for war, 


had promoted civil diſcords and violated the public peace, would, 


for the ſake of peace, extinguiſh a fire of their own kindling 


and relinquiſh the war; or that two armies, ſo different in man- 
ners and language, could ever be brought to agree upon a point 
of ſuch importance. Beſides, the generals and leaders in both | 

armies, being deeply involved in debt, preſſed with indigence, 


and for the moſt part guilty of enormous crimes, would hare 


taken care to make choice of ſuch an emperor, as was moſt 


like themſelves, and ſhould be obliged to them for his election. 


WHEN an engagement was reſolved upon, it was debated | 
next in the council, whether the emperor ſhould be preſent in 
the action, or remove elſewhere. Titianus and Proculus ad 


viſed him to retire to Brixellum, now Berſello, where, ſecure 


from the uncertain accidents of battles, he ſhould reſerve hin- 
ſelf, they ſaid, for the direction of the whole and the great end | 


of ſovereignty. Paulinus and Celſus, that they might not ſeem 


to adviſe expoſing the perſon of the prince to perils, dared not 
Qtho re. oppoſe his departure. This advice, which Otho readily em- 


tires to braced, was attended with two bad conſequences ; for he con- 


Erixellum. ſiderably weakened the army, by taking with him a numerow | 


| detachment of the beſt troops to guard him; and beſides, the 
forces remaining loſt all courage, fince they ſuſpected the fidelity 


of their leaders. In the mean time, the band of gladiator, |} 
| who ſerved under Otho, being attacked and defeated by ad | 
tachment of Germans, Macer, who commanded the former, 


was by the whole army required to ſlaughter ; nay, they had 


already wounded him with a lance and were falling upon him 


with their drawn ſwords, when, by the ſudden interpoſition of 


the tribunes and centurions, he was reſcued. However, Oth, | 
being obliged to remove him, ſent Flavius Sabinus, brothers 


:P Tacir.c. 38. 


Veſbaſu | | 
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"eſpafian, to take the charge of the forces that had been under 
his command, to the great joy of the ſoldiers, pleaſed with the 
change of leaders, while the leaders abhorred the charge of a 
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ſoldiery ſo licentious and unruly. After the departure of Otho The whole 


Praculus. As for Celſus and Paulinus, they were on no occa- 
ſion conſulted, but only bore the empty title of commanders, 
and thence ſerved as cloaks for the faults and miſtakes of others. 
The tribunes and centurions were under the greateſt concern, 


to Brixellum, the name and honour of the generalſhip re- power de- 
mained with his brother Titianus, but the whole authority with volved 


upon Pro- 


cu 


to ſee men of ſuperior worth and capacity thus neglected, while 


who ſuſpected their fidelity, were chearful and elated, though 
rather diſpoſed to canvaſs and interpret, than to obey and ex- 
ecute, the orders of their commanders. The two armies were 
encamped on the banks of the Po, whence Otho's forces moved 


| their quarters, and retired within four miles of Bebriacum, 
which is by Tacitus, as we have hinted above, placed between 
| Cremona and Verona, but by Sanſan between Cremona and Man- 
tua, upon the river Oglio, where the preſent city of Canet 


ſtands. Their march was fo unſkilfully conducted, that in it 


| the very worſt men bore ſway. But the common ſoldiers, 


they were extremely diſtreſſed for want of water, though it 
vas then the ſpring of the year, about the thirteenth of April, 


and the Po. This reſolution was utterly diſapproved by Celſus 
and Paulinus, who declared againſt expoſing the army, fa- 


tigued with marching and loaded with baggage, to the enemy, 
| who, being themſelves light and unincumbered, and having 
moved ſcarce four miles, would never loſe the advantage of at- 
I tcking them, either as they marched with their ranks broken, 
or afterwards while they were fortifying their camp. This 
| point was ſtill under debate, when a Numidian, diſpatched by 
| Otho upon a ſwift horſe, arrived with letters to the generals, 


wherein the emperor, having firſt reproached them in a very 


bitter ſtrain, with want of ſpirit and reſolution, commanded 


| them peremptorily to engage without loſs of time. Such or- 


las. 


umd there were rivers on all hands. Proculus was for continuing 
de march the next day, with a deſign to attack the enemy, en- 
camped about ſixteen miles off, at the confluence of the Adda 


ike - 


ders as theſe, ſent by princes who are at a diſtance, prove com- ders them | 


s not upon the ſpot, to make a right choice of the ground, 


me opportunity, and favourable moment for engaging. This 
ss much as can be expected from the moſt able commanders, 
lo are upon the ſpot. 


Upon the reccipt of the emperor's 
letters, 


| monly moſt fatal. Of this we have innumerable inſtances; de nge I 
md the reaſon is very obvious: it is impoſſible for a man, who 22 
3 
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letters, Celſus and Paulinus dropped all oppoſition, and the army 
immediately decamped “. 5 6 
THe ſame day, two tribunes of the prætorian guards came 
to Cæcina, as he was intent upon building a bridge croſs tbe 
Po, and deſired a conference. He was already ſetting himſelf 
to receive their overtures, when the ſcouts, if great hafte, ap- 
priſed him, that the enemy was at hand. The diſcourſe with 
the tribunes being thus interrupted, it remained uncertain, whe- 
ther they intended to betray their own party, to contrive a plot 
| againſt the enemy, or had ſome deſign truly worthy and honeſt. 
Cæcina, having diſmiſſed the tribunes, immediately quitted his 
poſt upon the river, and haſtened to the camp, where he found 
the ſignal of battle already given by Valens, and the foldiers un- 
The battle der arms. While Valens was drawing up his legions, his ca- 
of Bebria- valry ſallied forth by themſelves, but were by a party of Othe's 
cum. forces, much inferior in number, repulſed, and forced to 1 
| for ſhelter to their ramparts; whence the Italic legion, wih 
their drawn ſwords, drove them back to the encounter. The | 
legions of Vitellius were ranged in order of battle, without the 
| leaſt conſternation or alarm; for though the enemy approached, 
they were prevented from ſeeing them by a thick coppice. In 
the army of Otho an univerſal confuſion prevailed ; the | 
diftruſted the ſoldiery, and the ſoldiery were incenſed agzinſ 
their generals. The carriages and retainers to the camp were 
mixt and crowded amongſt the ranks; from a deep ditch onach I 
hand, the way was too ftreight even for an army marching, «þ 
\- Where no danger from an enemy was to be apprehended. No or- 
der was obſerved, ſome thruſting themſelves into the front, ſome JF 
retiring to the rear, as each found himſelf prompted by bravery JF 
or by fear. Beſides, a groundleſs report was ſpread among be 
foremoſt ranks of Otho's army, that the forces of Vitellius had 
revolted from him and would join them. Upon this report, | 
they accoſted the enemy with the ſalutation of friends; but te 
others returned the compliment with a hoſtile and threateninz Jp 
murmur, which not only diſheartened them, but gave occaſion 1 
to the reſt, who were unappriſed of the cauſe of ſuch greeting, 
to apprehend that they were betrayed. At the ſame time, be 
enemy attacked them with great vicour ; and Otho's men, tio 
fewer in number and fatigued, ſuſtained the charge with great e- 
ſolution and intrepidity. As the place was embarraſſed wit) JF . ; 
trees, hedges, and vineyards, they fought with (mall regulatitv. 4 8 
bearing down one upon another, body to body, buckler to 
buckler, with (words and axes, after a dreadful manner, eact ff 
man exerting his might, as if the event of the whole war de- | 
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pended upon his valour. In the open plain, between the Ps 
and the highway, two legions chanced to encounter ; the one- 
and- twentieth belonging to Vitellius, and named Rapax; and 
the firſt on Otho's ſide, intitled Adjutrix. The former was fa- 
mous for feats of valour; the latter till then had never been led 
into the field, but was fierce, refolute, and eager of acquiring 
' renown. They engaged with incredible fury, rejecting the 
uſe of darts, and clofing reſolutely with ſwords and axes. After 
a long and bloody conteſt, the ſoldiers of the firſt having routed 
the foremoſt ranks of the one-and-twentieth, carried off their 
eagle; a diſgrace which ſo enraged this legion, that they re- 
turned to the charge, ſlew Orphidius Benignus, commander of 
| the firſt, and took ſeveral ſtandards. In another quarter, the 
 - thirteenth legion, which fought for Otho, was defeated by the 
fifth. Alphenus Varius, at the head of the Batavians, having 
utterly routed the body of Otho's gladiators, attacked his army 
in flank; which ſtruck the prætorian bands with ſuch dread, that 
they betook themſelves to a precipitous flight, putting into diſ- Otho'; ar- 
order ſuch of their own men, as ſtill kept their ranks and faced my routed. 
the enemy. Thus the whole army, no longer able to ſtand 
their ground, retired in the utmoſt confuſion, bending their 
| courſe towards Bebriacum. As the ways were obſtructed by 
the bodies of the ſlain, (for above forty thouſand fell on both 
fes) the enemy made a dreadful laughter of the fugitives, it 
* dang of no advantage to take priſoners, who in civil wars were 
7 notconverted into ſale and gain. Suetonius and Protulus took 
different routs, both ſhunning that to the camp, out of an ap- 
prenſion of the ſoldiery, who had already charged their com- 
manders with the loſs of the battle. Vedius Aquila, commander 
of the thirteenth legion, having with more courage than diſcre- 
tion entered the camp, while it was yet broad day, was charged 
| by the troops that had remained there, and by thoſe who were 
F returned from the battle, as a traitor to his cauſe, and abuſed in 
| a moſt outrageous manner; not that he had really committed 


l any crime; but ſuch is the cuſtom of the croud, for every man 
„e caſt upon others his own guilt and diſgrace. Titianus and 
: Celſus durſt not venture into the camp till night, when the 

” 3} guards were already poſted, and the tumult of the ſoldiery re- 

— It preſſed. The victorious army of Vitellius purſued the fugitives 

h JÞþ Vithin five miles of Bebriacum, where they halted, not think- 
„ ug it ſafe to attempt forcing the enemy's camp the ſame day; 
w I} 29 belides, they entertained hopes of a voluntary ſurrender. 
- Is Oth's forces ſeemed diſpoſed to make a vigorous defence, boatt- 
-f, that they had been overcome by acts of treachery, and by 


no ſuperior bravery of the enemy. But the officers, and Titia- 
dun himſelf, in a council which they held the day following, 
led Vor. XIV. VVV» agreed 
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Thoſe who agreed to ſend deputies to Cæcina and Valens to treat of a ſur. 
fed to the render. Their propoſals were accepted, and, upon the return 
camp /ur- of the deputies, the gates of the camp were thrown 

render. Then both armies meeting, the conquerors, as well as the 


conquered, burſt into tears, and, at once pleaſed and grieved, 
uttered their deteſtations of the ſad lot of civil wars. A embling | 


now without diſtinction in the ſame tents, they dreſſed with 
great tenderneſs one another's wounds; ſome thoſe of their bro- 


thers, ſome thoſe of their friends. There were ſcarce any ſo 

exempt from affliction, as not to have ſome dead friend to be- 
wail. The bodies of Orphidius and other officers of diſtinQtion 

were ſought for and buried with the uſual ſolemnity. In the 


end, they all ſubmitted to Vitellius, and to him took the oath 
of allegiance l. EE a 

Otho, in the mean time, waited at Brixellum for an account 

of the battle. The firſt rumours were melancholy, but uncer- 


tain, till the fugitives brought a certain account of the utter de. 


feat. The firſt who arrived with the diſmal tidings was a com- 


mon ſoldier, who being taxed with falſhood and cowardice by 
ſome perſons about the emperor, to convince them of the truth 
of his account, and to ſhew that he had not fled for want of cou -- 
rage, fell upon his ſword at Otho's feet; who, admiring his e- 


| ſolution and fidelity, cried out, No more ſuch worthy and gal- 


lant men ſhall on my ſcore be brought into danger. This Su- 


nius the hiſtorian tells us he learnt of his father Suetonius Lait, 
who, in the battle of Bebriacum, commanded in quality of tri- 
bune the thirteenth legion, which fought for Otho m. Thebat- 


tle was no- ways deciſive; for Oths had ſtill with him many brave 
troops inviolably attached to his cauſe and intereſt ; his forces 


beyond the Po {till remained intire; there were numerous gari- 


| ſons in Bebriacum and Placentia; and the legions from Meu, 
| Dalmatia, and Pannonia were advancing ; nay, the Aſutic, 
Syrian, and Egyptian, legions were already near the Adriatic. | 
Otho be- But nevertheleſs, he was no ſooner informed of the defeat of | 
trays @ der his army, than he manifeſtly betrayed a fixed purpoſe of ſacrii- | 
owe cing his life to the public tranquility. The ſoldiers, appriſed o | 


violent 


„ his deſign, did all that lay in their power to ſupport him 2 . 
himſclf. his concern. They preſſed him to take courage, fince 3 70 


De rea! ſtill remained freſh forces, declaring, without flattery or deceit, 


e his ſol- that they were ready for his ſake to expoſe themſelves tothe | 


dierson greateſt dangers, and ſuffer all extremities. Thoſe who ſtood at 
this occa- a diſtance ſignified their zeal and ardour by ſtretching out thei 


fon. hands; ſuch as were neareſt fell at his knees, kifled his hand, 
and with many tears intreated him to ſtand by them, and! | 


cc 


àccept 


wan, ,, <1. os ee re . eee — 
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- accept of that duty and fidelity which could never expire, but 
with their laſt breath. But above all, the intrepidity and fide- 


lity of an obſcure and private ſoldier diſplayed itſelf on this occa- 
fion ; but finding the emperor ſtood altogether unſhaken and 


fut in his purpoſe, he drew his ſword; and addreſſing himſelf to 


Otho; From this, Cæſar, ſaid he, judge of our fidelity; for 
there is not a man amongſt us, but would flrike thus to ſerve you! 


Having thus ſpoken, he turned his ſword againſt himſelf, and 


| fell at the emperor's feet. Plautius Firmus, captain of his 


ds, by repeated inſtances, beſought him not to abandon an 


army ſo faithful and zealous; ſoldiers ſo ſingularly affectionate 


and loyal. In bearing calamities, ſaid he, more greatneſs of 
ſpirit is ſhewn, than in flying from them. To ſupport them- 
ſelves with hope, even in ſpite of fortune, was ever the part of 
the magnanimous and brave, as it was that of the timorous and 


ſpititleſs, to be drawn headlong by cowardice into utter deſpair. 
As during theſe expreſſions Otho happened to look chearful or 
penſive, there followed ſhouts of joy or diſmal groans. Nor 

was this zeal confined to the prætorian guards, who were in- 


vidlably attached to the perſon of Otho; but thoſe who had been 


ent before the reſt out of Maia, and were now arrived, de- 
{| clared, that in the approaching army the ſame ſteadineſs pre- 


wied, and that the legions had already reached Aguileia. 
Hence it is evident, that the war might have been renewed, 
aud that its iſſue, notwithſtanding the late overthrow, was al- 


together uncertain. But neither by perſuaſions and intreaties, 


nor by all the apparent probability of ſucceſs, could Ot ho be 
prevailed upon to continue the war, or be diverted from the 


reſolution he had taken; a reſolution which no one expected 


from a perſon of his ſoft and effeminate temper. Having com- 


99 


manded ſilence, he ſpoke to them after this manner: This day, His fe 


my fellow-ſoldiers, which gives me ſuch ſenſible proofs of your /peech be- 
mffection and loyalty, is far preferable to that on which you ſa- fore he 
| luted me emperor. I therefore beſeech you not to deny me the «ics. 


ſatisfaction of laying down my life for the preſervation of ſo 


many brave men. To expoſe wantonly to freſh perils ſuch 
Virtue and fo much fortitude, is a price, which I judge too high 
. for the redeeming of my own life. I am well appriſed, that the 
| enemy has neither gained an intire nor a deciſive victory: I have 
| vice, that the Mefian army is not far off; that the legions from 
Af, Syria, and E gypt are near the Adriatic; that the forces in 
Judæa have declared for us; the ſenate favours our cauſe; we 


ve in our power the wives and children of our enemies, &c, 


But alas] it is not with Pyrrhus, with Hannibal, with the Cim- 


brians, we fight; but it is eagle againſt eagle, and Rome againſt 


| me. Italy mult bleed, whether I vanquiſh or am vanquiſhed ; 
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and even he who triumphs will have occaſion to mourn. Shall 


I ever bear, that ſuch a number of Roman youth, that ſo m 
Noble armies be cut off, and raviſhed for ever from the com- 


mon-wealth? With me let me carry this ſatis faction, that for 


my cauſe you were all ready to die; but be content to ſurvive 
me. Vitellius began the civil war, and thence ſprung the ſource 
of our ſtruggling for the empire by arms. To me will be owing 
the example of ſtruggling for it no more than once. By this 


rule let poſterity judge of Otho. Vitellius ſhall again poſſeſs in 
ſafety his brother, his children, and his wife. Others have held 


the ſovereignty longer; in a manner more glorious none ever yet 
relinquiſhed it. Aſſure yourſelves, it is my free choice to die 
rather than to reign, ſince I cannot ſo much advance the N. 
nan ſtate by war and bloodſhed, as by ſacrificing myſelf to the 
public peace and tranquility, Nothing but my death can ſeal 
a laſting peace, and ſecure Italy againſt ſuch another unhappy 
day. But let us no longer retard one another: let not me delay 
your care of your own preſervation, nor you me in the purſut 


of a defign never to be ſhaken or changed. To multiply words 


about the ſubject of dying, is the part of a daſtardly ſpirit. How 


much I am undaunted in this my purpoſe, I deſire you to take 


this ſignal proof, that I complain of no man; fince to be blam- 
ing the gods or men, upon the approach of death, imiplies a 


mean and indirect deſire of living -. 


AFTER this diſcourſe, he deſired thoſe who attended him to 


leave him, and ſubmit without delay to Vitellius. The young 


men he preſſed with authority, the old by intreaties, addrefling 


himſelf to all with great courteſy, in a language ſuitable to their 


His calm 
behaxicur. 


years or dignity. At the ſame time he rebuked, as ill-judged and 
unreaſonable, the tears and lamentations of his friends, with a 


countenance calm and compoſed, and a ſpeech flowing and a- 


| ſured. Toſuch as were about to depart, he ordered boats and 


Carriages to be given. To thoſe who were abſent, he ſent 


_ paſſports, turbidding any one to ſtop them in their journey. All 
ſuck memorials and letters, as were ſignal for expreſſions of zeal 


towards him, or for invectives againſt Vitellius, he committed 


to the flames. What money and jewels he had, he diſtributed 


amongſt his friends. His brother's fon, Salvius Coccianus, one 


juſt in the bloom of his youth, who was bewailing him with a 
flood of tears, he endeavoured to comfort with tender expreſ- 


ſions, bidding him be in no apprehenſion of Vitellius, who, he 
ſaid, could not, for his whole family preſerved in ſafety, refuſe 


a return of mercy in this ſingle inftance. The clemency of the | 


conqueror, continued he, I have purchaſed by thus haſtening 


_ ® Tacir, e. 46, 47. PLUT. ibid. Dio. I. Ixiv. P. 732, 733 
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| *tiacum, Placentia, and in other quarters, underſtanding 
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to die, ſince pteſſed by no deſperate diſtreſs, but at a juncture 
when fo many brave men were demanding to be led to battle, 
l have, for the ſake of the common-wealth, forborne making 


CAP. 18. 


a laſt effort. To myſelf I have acquired futhcient fame; to my 
poſterity ſufficient luſtre. Into a houſe newly raiſed, I have 
tranſlated the ſovereignty, after the ſame had been veſted in ſo 


| illuſtrious families, namely, the Julian, the Claudiar, and the 


Servian: but that Czar has been your uncle, you muſt nei- 
ther forget, nor too zealouſly remember. Aſter this, he cauſed 
all thoſe who were about him to retire; and withdrawing into a 
private room, he wrote conſolatory letters to his ſiſter, and to 


Me/jalina, who had been formerly married to Nero, and whom he 
- himſelf had deſigned tomarry, recommending to her his memory 
and aſhes, While he was thus exerciſing his thoughts about 


his laſt moments, a ſudden tumult interrupted him; for notice 
was brought him of an uproar among the ſoldiers, who threat- 


ened with preſent death all who were about to depart, as trai- 


tors and deſerters. Againſt YVerginius chiefly they were enraged, 


| and had already beſieged his houſe, which for his ſecurity he 


had ſhut up. Hereupon Otho, appearing again, reprimanded 


\ the authors of the inſurrection, gave audience to ſuch as were 


departing, and continued thus employed till they were all gone 
in perfect ſafety. He then withdrew again to his chamber, 


| | which he left open till the night was far ſpent, allowing free en- 


trance to all who were deſirous to ſee him. After this, having 


quenched his thirſt with a draught of cold water, he called for 
| two daggers; and having carefully examined the points of both, 
be placed the ſharpeſt under his pillow. He next reſolved to 
de fully aſſured that his friends were all gone; which he no 


ſooner underſtood, than he lay down, paſting the night in per- 
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fect repoſe, and, as is affirmed, not without ſleep. At break His death. 


| of day he took the dagger, and gave himſelf a mortal ſtab on 
| the leſt ſide of the breaſt, Upon hearing him groan, his freed- 
men entered and his ſlaves, with Plotius Firmus, captain of his 


guards, and found no more than one wound. His death was no 4 /amented 
ſooner divulged, than the whole place reſounded with the 4% he ſal- 


deepeſt concern, for not watching him more carefully, and 


ding to ſave a life, which was laid down to preſerve theirs. 
4 His funeral was diſpatched with great expedition, (for ſuch had His obſe- 


| mournful crics of the ſoldiers, accuſing themſelves, with the e. 


been his own deſire) to prevent his head being cut off and ex- ques. 


| poſed to public deriſion. The prætorian cohorts bore his corpſe, 
_ magnificently attired, often kiſſing his wound, and his hand, 
ind even paying him divine honours. At his funeral pile ſome _ 


the ſoldiers flew themſelves; and others who were at 
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the manner of his death, were fo deeply and ſenſibly affected, 
that they ſlew one another, not caring to outlive a prince, 
whom they ſo tenderly loved. To him they raiſed a tomb of 
a mean ſtructure, and thence like to remain, with this epitaph 
only, 7% the memory of Marcus Otho; which they thought the 
beſt ſecurity againſt any inſults from the conqueror o. Such 
Was the end of Qths, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his age, 
after having reigned, according to ſome three months, accord- 
Ing to others three months and five days. He derived his ori- 
ginal from the municipal city of Tarentinum in Hetruria, His 
father had ſuſtained the dignity of conſul ; his grandfather that 


of prætor. His mother's line was not of equal luftre ; but far 


Ea. from ſordid. He ſpent his tender years in idleneſs, in ſcanda- 
| rafter. lous debaucheries his youth, and grew acceptable to Nerz, 
purely by imitating his proſligate life. To him therefore, as to 
the chiet confident of his impure pleaſures, Nero committed 
the care of his beloved miſtreſs Poppxa Sabina, till he could 
accompliſh the removal of Octavia his wife; but ſoon ſuſpect- 


ing him for a rival, he ſent him into Luſitania ; where the ad: _- 
miniſtration of that province furniſhed a pretence for keeping 


him from Rome. In Lufitania he governed with gentleneſsand 


popularity, was the foremoſt to eſpouſe the cauſe of Galba, and | 
promoted it with vigor. Thence he conceived hopes of being | 
by him adopted and declared his ſucceſſor ; but finding himſelf - 
_ diſappointed, and ſeeing nothing but deſpair in the quiet and 
eſtabliſhment of the ſtate, (for he lived in a courſe of riot and 
expence, which even to the fortune of a ſovereign would have 
proved burdenſome) he revolted from Galba, and ſeized the 
empire in the manner we have related, His death was much 
applauded, as his life was cenſured ; for though he had lived | 
like Nero, yet he left this character behind him, that no one 


ever died more gloriouſiy v: and indeed nothing can be more 


glorious in a man, than to ſacrifice his life for the good of bu 


Country. 5 . . . 
AFTER the death of Otha, the ſoldiers began anew to mu- 
tiny; nor was there any one to reſtrain them. They applied 


to Verginius, preſſing him, with many intreaties and menaces, 
to accept the ſovereignty, or at leaſt to go as their embaſſador 


to Cæcina and Valens. Already they were breaking into his 


huouſe, when he, by a back way, ſtole out and eſcaped them. | ; 
oOtho' But Rubrius Gallus, a perſon of great note, immediately under | 
trocps ſal- took the embaſly to Vitellius's commanders, and obtained par” | 
mit to Vi- don for all the troops that lay at Brixellum; and at the ſame | 
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time Flavius Sabinus prevailed upon the forces under his com- 
mand to go over to the conqueror ; ſo that war had now 
every-where ceaſed, and peace was at once re-eſtabliſhed. 
Many ſenators had accompanied Otho from Rome, and had 
been afterwards by him left with a ſmall body of troops at Mu- 
tizxa, The ſenators found themſelves expoſed there to great 
danger; for news being brought thither of the defeat, the ſol- 
diers lighted it as a report void of truth; and ſuſpecting the 
ſenate to be diſaffected to Otho, they watched the words of 
particulars, and wreſted even their countenances and behaviour 
to a malignant ſenſe. At laſt they proceeded to inſult them 
with invectives, and ſeemed only to want a pretence of putting 
them all to the ſword. On the other hand, they were afraid 
of being deemed diſaffected to Vitellius, whoſe brother was 
among them, if they ſcemed flow and cool in their rejoicings 
for the victory. They reſolved therefore to return as far as 
Bononia, and wait there for other advices more certain and 
copious. They poſted men upon the ſeveral roads leading to 
tze city, purpoſely to examine ſuch as paſſed. By theſe one of 
| Otho's freedmen being queſtioned, why he had left his lord? 
anſwered, That he had about him his lord's laſt will and com- 
| mands ; that he had left him indeed alive, but fixed in his pur- 
; _ poſe of dying, and of ſacrificing his life to the public tranquil- 
litr. Hereupon they immediately declared for Fite!l;us, whoſe 
l brother now preſented himſelf to be flattered, as did all the 
0 ſcnators to flatter him; when on a ſudden one Cæœnus, a freed- 
e man of Nero's, arriving, affirmed, that by the arrival of the 
Y | fouteenth legion, in conjunction with the forces from Brixel- 
d 
e 
re 
Us 


lum, the army, which had lately conquered, was intirely rout- 
ed, and the fortune of the other party retrieved and changed. 
Wat prompted him to ſuch forgery was, that Otho's warrants 
for poſt horſes, which were now neglected, might by ſuch 
| tidings be reſtored to force: and truly Cænus was by this means 
| with great ſpeed carried to Rome; but there, a few days after, 
” | putto death by Vitellius's orders. The fiction, however, was 
ied | believed by the ſoldiers, who began anew to threaten the ſena- 
| tors for having departed from Mutina, and declared for Vitel- 
=: tis; infomuch, that they were obliged to conceal themſelves, | 
| notdaring, for fear of the incenſed ſoldiery, to appear abroad, 


= | wy letters from Fabius Valens, aſſuring them of Otho's death, 

7 - Rove en wes. - „„ 

1 | Kome was, in the mean time, free from all terror and alarm; 

wm A the interludes, ſacred to Ceres, which yearly began on the 

W Wu twelith, and ended on the nineteenth, of April, were cele- 
4 Tacir.:c-$3;:54: 
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brating, when news was brought into the theatre, that Oz, 
had, by a voluntary death, put an end to his life. Hereupon 
the ſpectators with loud ſhouts applauded the name of the new 


emperor, uttering againſt Otho the ſame invectives which 2 
little before they had uttered againſt YVitel/ius. The troops in 
the city immediately ſwore allegiance to Vitellius. The people 
carried the images of Galba round the temples, crowned with 
laurels and adorned with flowers, and piled up heaps of coro- 
nets, after the manner of a ſepulchre, cloſe by the lake of 


Curtius, where Galba had been ſlain. In the ſenate the many 


honours given to former princes at intervals, and during a long 
courſe of reigning, were at once decreed to Vitellius. On the 
German armies high commendations were beſtowed, and an 
embaſſy ſent to return them public thanks, and congratulate 
them upon their late victory. The letters addreſſed by Fabius 
Valens to the conſuls Verginius Rufus and Poppeans Vopiſcus, of 
whom the firſt was abſent, were publicly read, and found to be 


conceived in terms no-ways arrogant; but more applauded wx 


the modeſty of Cæcina, who had not ſent any, it being deemed 


Italy 
miſerably 
Aided. 


aſſuming in any but the emperor to write to the ſenate and 


magiſtrates". In the mean time, Italy was afflicted with greater 
calamities than ſhe had ſuffered during the war. The ſoldes | 
of Vitellius, diſtributed amongſt the cities and municipal tom, 

committed moſt dreadful devaſtations, without ſparing eventhe 


temples. Some, in the diſguiſe of ſoldiers, killed their parti- 


cular enemies ; and the ſoldiers themſelves, as they were wel | | 
acquainted with the country, marking out the richeſt inhabit- | 
_ ants, plundered their houſes and farms, putting all to fire and 
ſword without mercy, if any reſiſtance was offered. Then J] 7 
generals durſt not reſtrain them, being themſelves equally guity 
and awed by their men. Of the two Cæcina was leſs addifted | 
to avarice, but courted the favour of the ſoldiery. Valens vu 
himſelf infamous for pillage and rapine, and thence blind to tte 
exceſſes of others. Thus, by ſo mighty a force of foot and 


| horſe, by ſuch acts of violence, ſo many depredations and in- 


Vitellius 
receives 
inte lli- 


cum. 


gence e | 
the victery eight thouſand men drawn from Britain, and freſh levies haſtily 
made amoneſt the Gauls. After a few days march he received 


_ at Bebria- | 
the agreeable news of the victory at Bebriacum and the death 


ſults, was Italy quite exhauſted, and many of the moſt wealthy 7” | 


inhabitants reduced to beggary *. 


Viitellius, in the mean time, not yet appriſed of the ſucceß of | 
his own arms, having left Hordeonius Flaccus with a ſufficient 
force to guard the banks of the Rhine, was marching towards 


Italy with the reſidue of the German army, reinforced with 


dem, c. . Idem, c. 56. 
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of Otho. Hereupon, tranſported with joy, he aſſembled his 


men, and from the tribunal acquainted them with the intelli- 
gence he had received, beſtowing mighty praiſes upon the 
bravery of his victorious troops. The army, not yielding in 
the baſe arts of flattery to the ſenate, made him at this juncture 
a general requeſt, that he would raiſe his favourite freedman 
Aſeaticus to the equeſtrian dignity. The emperor, with ſeem- 
ing indignation, rejected their demand; but what in the face of 
the public he had refuſed, he ſoon after privately conferred at 


a banquet, honouring Aſiaticus, a moſt infamous and rapacious 


| ſlave, with the gold ring, the badge of knighthood. This pro- 
ceeding was not a little reſented by the ſoldiery. As he was 
marching through Gaul, other meſſengers came with tidings, 
that to his party had acceded both the Mauritanias, viz. the 
Tingitana and Cæſarienſis; Lucius Albinus, who, in quality of 


5 procurator, governed there and had declared for Ot ho, being 


Bath the 
Maurita- 
nias /10- 
mit to lim. 


killed by the Moors, upon a report, that Albinus, ſcorning the 


| title of procurator, intended to uſurp the enſigns of majeſty and 


A the royal name of Juba. With him were lain ſinius Pollo, 


| who commanded a body of horſe, Fe/lus and Scipio, both cap- 


- tains of cohorts, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. Into 


theſe tranſactions Vitellius made no inquiry, nor took any no- 


1 tie of the murder of ſo many great men, a haſty hearing being 


all he afforded to any affair, however important. His army he 


commanded to purſue their march by land; he himſelf ſailed 
down the Sane, without the luſtre and appointment of an em- 
peror, till Junius Blæſus, governor of Lyoneſe Gaul, a man 
of great generoſity and proportionable wealth, furniſhed him 

with a princely train, and accompanied him with great ſtate 
and magnificence. But this very behaviour provoked Vitellius 


againſt him, though he then diſguiſed his averſion under many 


| courteous expreſſions. At Lyons he was met by the generals of 


Czcina he commended in public, and placed them on each ſide 
his chair of ſtate. Soon after he ordered the whole army to 


covered with an imperial coat of armour. His father, taking 


Of Marius Celſus we are only told, that Vitellius reſerved for 
dim the conſulſhip, to which he had been formerly deſigned, 
| and which he was to diſcharge in the month of Ju. He long 
- Poſtponed admitting Suetonius Paulinus and Licinius Proculus, 
r y / / .. + 


{| doth parties, the conquerors and the conquered. Valens and 


march out and meet his ſon, yet an infant, who was brought 


I dim thus dreſſed in his arms, beſtowed upon him the ſurname 
| of Germanicus and all the marks of ſovereignty. He freely 
©] forgave Salvius Titianus, Otho's brother, the inſtinct and ten- 

15 derneſs of nature, which had prompted him to eſpouſe his bro- 
ther's cauſe, and his own want of abilities, pleading for him. 


How he 

treated the 
generals of _ 
Ocho. 


Sende be- force, and the law in behalf of thoſe who died inteſtate. Be- 
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keeping them in ſuſpenſe like criminals. At length he heard 


them, when they both made a defence rather neceſſary than 
honourable ; nay, altogether unworthy of a man of Paulinus's 


character; for upon themſelves they freely took the ſhame of 
treaſon, aſcribing to a fraud concerted between them the long 


march before the battle, the great fatigue of Otho's ſoldiers, te 


intermixing the carriages among the troops, when drawn up 
battle-array, Sc. Pitellius gave credit to the confeſſion 


in 


of 


their treachery, and forgave them the crime of fidelity, with 
which they were charged. Galerius Trachalus, who compoſed 
Otho's ſpeeches, was ſaved by Gal:ria, the wife of Vitellius. 
But all the centurions, who had ſignalized their faith and bravery 


in the cauſe of Otho, were by the new emperor's orders put 


to 


the ſword 3 which eſtranged from him the minds of the ſol- 
diery, eſpecially of the 7/lyr:an legions. However, he ſuffered 


the laſt wills of ſuch as died fighting for Otho to continue 


in 


ral cdicts fore him he ſent an edict to Rome, to ſignify, that he deferred re- 


to Rome. ceiving the name of Auguſtus, and would not at all accept that 


caſed. 


of Cæſar. By another he ordered the aſtrologers to depart 


Itaby by the kalends of Octoler; which was no ſooner publiſh- 


ed, than a libel was hung up in the ſame ſtyle, ordering, 


the name of the aſtrologers, Vitellius Germanicus to quit the | 
world by the ſame day; which ſo incenſed him againſt all thoſe | 


in 


of that profeſſion, that no ſooner was any of them detected, 


than he cauſed them, without further inquiry, to be forthwith 


executed. By a third edict he injoined, under a heavy penal 
that thenceforth no Reman knight ſhould debaſe himſelf 


5. 
5 
fight amongſt the gladiators or with the wild beaſts; a praftice | 

Which had been greatly encouraged by former emperors. Be- 


fore /itellius left Lyons, he diſpatched orders to Rome for the 


execution of Dolabella, who had been confined by Oths, 


we have related above, to the city of Aguinum, and, upon 


as 


| tidings of the death of that prince, was returned to Rene. 
Dolabella The crimes alledged againſt him were, that he had broke out of 
aiſty ac- priſon, and, preſenting himſelf as a new leader to the vanquiſh- 


ed party, had attempted to corrupt the cohort quartered at 
ia. Theſe crimes were urged 5 him before __ | 
„ 

prætorian dignity and one of D:labella's intimate friends. The 
charge of treaſon could not be proved; but nevertheleſs J. 


Sabinus, governor of the city, by Plautius Varus, a man 


lius, who dreaded a man of his birth and abilities, and likewil? 


hated him on account of his having married Petronza, his 


vorced wife, reſolved by all means to get rid of one, whom he 

looked upon as a competitor. Having therefore ſent for him 
im, 
not 


from Rome, and directed him in the letter he wrote to h 


di- 


tel- - : 
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into the number of his chief favourites, commanding him to at- 
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not to take the Flaminian road, but to come round by Inter- 
amna, now Terni, he placed aſſaſſins there, with orders pri- 
vately to diſpatch him; but they, without waiting till he ar- 4rd ma/- 
rived at the place appointed, cut his throat in an inn upon the ſacred by 

way, while he was not under the leaſt apprehenſion of danger t. Vitellius's 
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This inſtance of cruelty raiſed great murmurs both among the . 


people and nobility, and upon the new reign derived univerſal _ 
hatred and abhorrence. | 


FROM Lyons Vitellius removed to Vienne, where he publicly 
adminiſtered juſtice and thence continued his rout to Italy. As Vitelliu- 
he was a man of a moſt voracious appetite, which Tacitus ſtyles g/utrony. 
quite beaſtly and boundleſs, and greatly addicted to banqueting, 


from Rome and Italy were brought him dainties of all ſorts and 
every incentive to gluttony, the roads from both ſeas being con- 


tinually filled with carriers loaded with viands for the emperor's 
table. The chief men of the municipal cities, through which 


/ he paſſed, were quite beggared by their magnificent feaſts, that 


being the only means of making their court to the new prince. 


The ſoldiers, following the example of their leader, rioted in 
al manner of exceſſes, plundering and laying waſte, without 


controul, the cities, villages, and farms, contiguous to the road. 
The emperor was overtaken on his rout by Marcus Cluvius 
Rufus, governor of Spain, who came to clear himſelf of the 


crimes with which he was charged by Hilarius, the emperor's 
| freedman, who urged, that, upon advice of the conteſt be- 


tween Otho and Vitellius, Cluvius had attempted to eſtabliſh an 
independent principality, and to appropriate to himſelf both the _ 
provinces of Spain. But, the charge appearing groundleſs, Vi- He ro- 
tellius ordered his freedman to be puniſhed, and took Cluvins lays 
tend him, without depriving him of the government of Spain, ee ens 
which he ſtill adminiſtered, though abſent, The like honour” 
was not ſhewn to Trebellius Maximus, who had fled out of 
Britain, frightened by the menaces of the ſoldiers there. In 
his room was ſent Vettius Bolanus, then attending at court. Vi- 
tellivs arriving in Italy, found the country filled with troops, 
thoſe of his own army and the army of Oths, diſperſed amongſt 


| the villages and municipal towns, and mixed together; which 
occaſioned continual quarrels and innumerable diſorders ; for 

{| tbe vanquiſhed legions continued till in their former diſaffection, 

and breathed nothing but war. The emperor therefore reſolved 


to ſeparate them, and deliver Italy from ſo heavy a burden. 
The fourteenth legion was accordingly remanded back to Bri- 
lein, from whence they had been by Nero called over. With 


dem, c. 63—6G5, 
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them were ſent the Batavian cohorts, who had fought for Vi- 


He ſepa- 
rates the 
diſaffetted 


Forces. 


tellius; whereas the legion had eſpouſed the cauſe of Otho; and 
hence a ſource of perpetual quarrels. At Turin eſpecially a tra- 
gical battle had enſued, while a Batavian inſulted an artificer, 
as having defrauded him, and a ſoldier of the legion protected 
the artificer, as his hoſt, had not two prætorian cohorts quar- 
tered there, by eſpouſing the party of the legionaries, intimi- 
dated the Batavians as the weaker. The emperor, when in- 


formed of their diſagreement, ordered the Batavians, as men 


in whom he could confide, to be incorporated with his own 
army, and the legion to be led forthwith over the Alp, bend- 
ing their rout ſo as to avoid Vienne; which city was thought to 


de diſaffected to Vitelllus. But notwithſtanding this order, they 


no ſooner deſcended from the Alps, than they turned their en- 


ſigns to YViemne, and were marching thither, till ſuch as were 


prone to mutiny were by the better-diſpoſed prevailed upon to 
march back, in compliance with the emperor's orders, and pur- 


ſue their rout to the coaſt of the ocean, whence they were 


tranſported in a body to Britain. In the next place, the præ- 


torian cohorts were firſt ſeparated, and then diſcharged ; but | 


ſweetened with the rewards which were beſtowed upon ſuch aa | 
had fully ſerved their term of warfare. The firſt legion of ma- 
rines was ſent into Spain, to be there tamed with tranquillity 


and repoſe. The ſeventh and eleventh were ſent back to their 
old quarters in Dalmatia and Pannonia. The thirteenth was 
kept in Italy, and there employed in erecting two amphitheatres, 


fince Cæcina and Valens were preparing each a public combat 
of gladiators, the former at Cremona, the other at Bonona. 
Thus Vitellius parted and diſperſed, without the leaſt noiſe or 
diſturbance, the diſaffected troops which had ſerved under Otho; 


but had not authority enough to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of 


Frequent 
diſ i ur- 
bances 
among 
the troops 
of Vitel- 
lius. 


his own army. As the officers, and even the common ſoldi- 
ers, uſually adopt the manners of their emperors, about Vitl-. 


lius was ſeen only univerſal diſorder, univerſal drunkenneſs, and 


all things rather reſembling nocturnal revellings and the de- = 


bauches of Bacchanals, than a Roman army and military di- 


cipline. In this ſituation a tumult aroſe, which derived its be- 
ginning from matter of paſtime, but was not quelled without 


much bloodſhed. Iwo ſoldiers, one of the fifth legion the 


other from amongſt the auxiliary Gauls, having, while they | 4 


| ſported together, provoked each other to wreſtle, the legionary 


was thrown down, and the Gaul triumphed over him with 


great ſcorn. This immediately divided thoſe, who had "op 


ſembled only as beholders, into two parties; inſomuch, that 


the ſoldiers of the legions, falling with fury upon the auxiliaries, | 


put two coharts to the ſword. But this tumult was in the end 


cumpolcd 


compoſed by another; for duſt and the luſtre of arms being 


charged him as one employed to aſſaſſinate Vitellius; and ruſh- 


aẽʒbout the innocence of Verginius, yet it was with the utmoſt 

difficulty that he prevailed upon the enraged ſoldiery, to forbear 
| ſhedding the blood of one, who had borne the ſupreme dignity 
of conſul, and been once their own general *. 


clamations. After he had commended the zeal and bravery of 

| the conquering legions, and promiſed them their uſual rewards, He 4i;/- 

be ſent back to their own country the eighteen Batavian co- bands ſe- 
borts, which had attended him in his journey, having found by vera! 
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diſcerned at a diſtance, a general cry ran in an inſtant through 
the whole army, that the fourteenth legion had returned, and 
was approaching with hoſtile minds; for they were known to 
be diſaffected to Vitellius. Hereupon the all joined to oppoſe 
the common enemy. But their fear was ſoon allayed ; for it 
proved the rear of their own army. However, as they chanced, 
in the mean time, to meet a ſlave belonging to Verginius, they 


ing into the banqueting room, inſiſted, that Verginius ſhould be 
put to death. Tho' Vitellius entertained not the leaſt doubt 


THE next day, Vitellius gave audience to the embaſſadors 


from the ſenate, whom he had ordered to wait for him at Tici- 
num, now Pavia; then he entered the camp of the victorious 


army, where he was received with loud ſhouts and joyful ac- 


experience, that they were altogether ungovernable and too 7r00p5. 


185 prone to mutiny. He likewiſe diſmiſſed to their ſeveral territo- 


ries all the auxiliary Gauls, who had been levied in the begin- 


ning of the war. At the ſame time, that the revenues of the 


empire, already exhauſted, might be able to ſupply his wild ex- 
travagancies, he ordered the number of men in the legions and 
auxiliaries to be retrenched, put a ſtop to further levies, and 


| granted diſcharges to all who required them; which, to thoſe 
'| who continued in the ſervice, proved matter of great diſguſt, 


ſince upon them; now reduced to a few, reſted all the military 


duties before ſhared amongſt many. From Ticinum the empe- 

Tor bent his rout to Cremona, where he beheld the public ſports, 855 
erxhibited with extraordinary magnificence by Cæcina. While 15 ; 
he was there, he conceived a deſire of viewing the field at Be- 

 br:acum, and ſurveying the ſcene of the recent victory. As 


the battle had been fought not quite forty days before, the field He ſurveys 


was ſtill covered with bodies all rent and deformed, with torn % Held of 


and mangled limbs, carcaſes of horſes and men putrified, and #attle, | 


| the ground dyed with corruption and gore; all the trees felled, 


the corn trod down, and the whole a ſhocking ſcene of cruelty, 
"Laughter, and deſtruction. The emperor, however, perſiſt:d 


» Idem, c. 65—69. 


in 


lius. 
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in his reſolution, and with a great retinue ſet out for Bebria- 
cum; the people of Cremona ſtrewing the road with flowers and 
laurel, rearing altars, and ſacrificing victims, even where the 
ghaſtly remains of their ſlaughtered countrymen were ſtill to be 
ſeen. Cecina and Valens accompanied him, and pointed out 


the ſeveral quarters of the combat: Here the legions began the 


onſet; here the horſe in a body ruſhed upon the enemy's ſqua- 
drons; from thence the auxiliaries fell upon the rear; in this 


place the one-and-twentieth legion engaged and routed the firſt; 


in that the thirtcenth was put to flight by the fifth, Sc. The 


tribunes and commanders of the ſeveral legions recounted and 
heightened, by boaſts and invention, their own feats of bra- 


very. The common ſoldiers too, turning aſide from the road 
to review the field, from ſpace to ſpace, called to mind the ſe- 
veral conflicts paſſed, ſome with ſhouts of joy, but many not 


without concern, and even tears, in beholding the bodies of the _ 
flain, mingled in heaps with the carcaſes of horſes and other 


beafts of burden. As for Vitellius, he turned not once his eyes 


from a ſpectacle ſo tragical, nor ſhewed he the leaſt horror at | 
the ſight of ſo many thouſand Roman citizens ſlain and unbu- | 
—- Tied; nay, he even teſtified joy, and offered a pompous ſacri- | 
AI ſingular fice to the tutelar gods of the place“. Suetonius writes, that 
inſtance of ſome of his train being offended with the ſtench of the half-pu- 
the cruelty trified bodies, the emperor was ſo imprudent as to tell them, 
of Vitel- A dead enemy ſmells well, but a dead citizen better; evidently 
betraying, by that impious ſaying, his natural bent to cruelty 


and bloodſhed. The ſame writer adds, that afterwards calling 


for a large quantity of wine, he firſt drank plentifully himſelf, 
and then cauſed the reſt to be diſtributed amongſt his ſoldiers *. 
From Bebriacum, Vitellius purſued his rout to Bononia; and 
the nearer he advanced to that place, his march proved the more 
looſe and debauched. Amongſt his military bands were blended 
bands of comedians and herds of eunuchs, agreeable to the 
genius in Nerg's reign: for of him Vitellius always ſpoke with | 
admiration and praiſe. At Benonia he aſſiſted at the combit 
of gladiators exhibited by Valens, which was extremely pom- 
pous and magnificent, all the decorations of the entertainment 
having been brought from Rome. Before he ſet out from 


thence, that he might to Valens and Cæcina procure ſome va- 
cant months for exerciſing the conſulſhip, he abridged the term 


appointed for others, and Valerius Marinus, defigned conſul by 
Galba, he poſtponed to a farther time, for no offence given, 


but becauſe /'alerivs was a man apt to acquicſce under any in- 


jury. As he was on his march ſrom Beucnia, he received let- 


» [dem, e, 70, 71. vir ibid. c. 9. 


ters 


8 


— 
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ters from his friends in Syria and Fudea, informing him, that 
the provinces in the eaſt had taken the oath of fidelity to him. 
As he dreaded Jeſpaſian, and upon the very mention of his = ”Y 
name was frequently obſerved to ſtart, he no ſooner received elves luke 
f theſe tidings, than both he and his army, having now no rival *, ſpoil and 
power to fear, abandoned themſelves to all the exceſſes of ,,.,... 
cruelty, luſt, and rapine. In all the great towns through 
which he paſſed, every pleaſure, and every diverſion, proved 
à bäit to ſtop him, He entered the cities in a kind of triumph, 
and ſtirred not upon the rivers but in his painted galleys, curi- 
| ouſly adorned with garlands of flowers, and plentifully ſtored 
with the moſt exquiſite delicacies and incentives to gluttony. 
He was accompanied by threeſcore thouſand armed men, a 
greater number of retainers to the camp, and an immenſe mul- 
titude of buffoons, mimics, players, fingers, charioteers, &c. 
for in ſuch diſgraceful familiarities he took great pleaſure. A- 
mong theſe there was no order or diſcipline ; nay, their ra- 
_ pines and daily diſorders, however inſupportable, proved to the 
emperor matter of ſport and diverſion. Hence, not ſatisfied 
with free quarters where-ever they came, they infranchiſed 
flaves, plundered the houſes of their hoſts, inſulted their wives 
and children, and, where any reſiſtance was offered, beat, 
_ wounded, and killed at their pleaſure ; for though they were 
| conſtantly quarrelling among themſelves, yet, in conteſt with 
| the peaſants, they were always unanimous. Not only the co- 
I 


lonies, villages, and municipal cities were conſumed by fur- 
1 niſhing ſuch vaſt ſupplies of proviſion ; but as the grain was 
| then ripe, the lands were ſtript and laid waſte. As the em- 
peror drew near Rome, the croud, great in itſelf, was migh- 
. tily increaſed by the arrival of the ſenators and Roman 
F eco, | | knights, W110 came out to meet the emperor ; a compliment 
1 which ſome paid out of fear, others out of flattery. When 
> | the mighty multitude was within ſeven miles of Rome, Vi- 
t | tellius cauſed a quantity of meat ready dreſſed to be diſtri- 
. | buted among his ſoldiers, to every man his portion, as if he 
* had been fattening a number of gladiators. In the mean 
3 the populace, who came in droves to the camp and 

: | were ſcattered all over it, while the ſoldiers heeded them not, 
mn | cut and conveyed away their belts without being perceived; 
"OE which it ſeems, was a joke in great vogue with the multitude 
7 and the rabble of the city. But the ſoldiers, who were {trangers 7, $2.” 
5 to ſuch jokes and could not brook them, upon being aſked by pulace 
. of deriſion, what was become of their belts? ran to arms, Haug her- 
a | and with their drawn {words falling upon the diſarmed multitude, 4 :/- 
laughtered great numbers of them, which occaſioned a general i. 
110 alarm and conſternation in the city. When the :umult in tlie 


camp 


312 
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into Rome 
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camp was compoſed, Vitellius, mounted upon a ſtately courſer 


and in his coat of armour, with his ſword by his ſide, began to 
advance to the gates of the city, ordering the ſenate and people 
to march before him. But being adviſed by his friends not to 
enter the city in his warlike dreſs, as if it had been taken by 


ſtorm, he put on the ſenatorial robe, and made an entry alto- 
ether orderly and pacific, ſurrounded with ſtandards and co- 

lours, and followed by nis numerous troops; the whole a glo- 

rious ſight, and an army worthy of a better emperor Y. In this | 


ſtate he went to the capito!, to offer facrifice to Jupiter; and 


there finding his mother Seætilia, embraced and honoured her | 


with the title of 4ugu//a. From the capitol, he marched in the 


fume pomp to the imperial palace. The next day, he aſſembled _ 


the ſenate, and made a public ſpeech, in which he promiſed ex- 


traordinary advantages from his adminiſtration, uttered high and 


pompous things of himſelf, and chiefly inlarged upon his tem- 
perance, tho' "all [taly had ſeen him, during his march, wal- 


lowing in voluptuouſneſs and continually intoxicated with wine. 


His con- 


Aut. 


and circus, exhibited public ſnows, and did all that lay in his 
power to keep them in good humour. He went oſten to the 
ſenate, even when the deliberations were about things of ſmall 
moment. As Helvidius Priſcus, prætor elect, chanced to of- 
fer his ſentiments againſt thoſe of the emperor, he ſeemed at 
firſt to reſent it; but afterwards returning to himſelf, he an- 


The thuughtleſs multitude, however, broke out into loud 


acclamations and wiſhes; and, as he refuſed the title of 


Auguſtus, they preſſed him ſo, that he accepted it at laſt with 
as much vanity as he had before refuſed it. He likewiſe took 


upon him the office of chief pontiff; but was ſo ignorant of the = 
religious rites, that a few days after, that is, on the eighteenth 
of July, he publiſhed an edict concerning the celebration of cer- 
tain ſolemnities, tho“ that day had been always held unlucky, 
becauſe on it had happened the tragical overthrows at Cremera 
and Allia. His chief ſtudy was to gain the good graces and ap · 


plauſe of the rabble. With this view he frequented the theatre 


ſwered the ſenators who interpoſed, that it was nothing new not 
ſurpriſing, that two ſenators ſhould be of different opinions; 


and that he himſelf had often oppoſed Thraſea ; a compariſon 
which was generally ridiculed. In room of the prætorian co- 


horts, which he had diſcharged, he raiſed ſixteen new ones and 
four city cohorts, each containing a thouſand choſen men. Fot 
captains of the piatorian guards, he appointed Publius Sabinus, 
raiſed from the command of a cohort, and Julius Priſcus, then 


only a centurion. FPriſcus owed his preferment to the intereſt 


y Tacir. e. 87 — 89. 
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other in credit and ſway, in greatneſs of train, in numerous le- 
vees and dependents ; and hence were ever at variance with one 
another, their antient and mutual hatred, which, even during 


the war, had been ill-diſguiſed, being inflamed by the malig- 
nity of their ſeveral friends. However, this their animoſity did 
not render them more remiſs in ſeizing for themſelves fine 
houſes and gardens, and the wealth of the empire. Aſiaticus 


too, formerly the emperor's pathic and now his freedman, had 
a great ſhare in the adminiſtration; for, before four montlis 
were elapſed, he is ſaid to have equalled in wealth all former im- 
perial freedmen. As for Vitellius, he quite abandoned the 
functions of an emperor, reſigning himſelf entirely to riot, lux- 
ury, and gluttony. In his court no man ſtrove to riſe by vir- 
tue or ability. One only road there was to preferment, namely, 


but not always at his own charge; for he frequently invited 
himſelf to his friends houſes to breakfaſt in one place, to dine in 


' another, and to ſup in a third, all on the ſame day. He was cvery- 


where entertained in a moſt ſumptuous and expenſive manner : 
but of all theſe entertainments, the moſt memorabie was pare 
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of Valo, and Sabinus his to that of Cæcina; for by theſe two Hs fa- 

_ favoucites all the functions of lovereignty were diſcharged, and Vouritrs 
no portion of power left to Vitellius. They ſtrove to excel each wurp all 


Is ! 


by means of conſuming banquets, to gorge the appetite of the 
_ emperor, ever craving, and never ſatiated. He cat conſtantly 
_ . three, and often four and five, meals a day, aving brought 
| himſelf to a habit of diſcharging his ſtomach by vomiting when 
| he pleaſed. All his meals were expenſive almoſt beyond belief, 


His 21, ne. 


tons (nnd 


ref FI 75 


for him by Lucius his brother; in which, if Suetonius? and Eu- 


and ſeven thouſand of fowl were ſerved up; the choice of both 


much ſhort of his brother's at the dedication of a charger, 


| tropius a are to be credited, two thouſand different diſhes of kh 


| forts that the fea and land afforded. His own profuſcneſs ſell not 


which, by reaſon of its vaſtneſs and capacity, he termed 8 


target of Minerva. It was nevertheleſs filled with the ſounds. 
of the fiſh called ſcari, the brains of pheaſants and peacocks, 


the tongues of birds called phæœnicopteri, and the ſmall outs of 


lampries, brought from the Carpathian ſea and the farthermoſt 


in four months time b; nay, Joſephus tells us, that if he had 
reigned long, the whole wealth of the empire would not have 
ben ſufficient to ſupply the expences of his table. Beſides the 
alt ſu ms he confumed by his 1vtous lving, he crected ata 
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_ coaſts of Spain. As he judged it ſufficient to enjoy preſent 
: pleaſures, without troubling himſelf about future events, he 
| qu. ndered awa ay in banquets "above ſeven millions of our money 
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great charge ſtables for the uſe of charioteers, exhibited almoſt 


daily ſhows in the circus, combats in the theatre and amphi- 
| theatre, thoſe of gladiators, theſe of wild beaſts, and in the 


moſt flowing plenty wantonly ſcattered treaſure. But nothing 
gave greater diſguſt to the virtuous, tho” it proved matter of joy 


to the profligate and debauched, than his ſolemnizing with great 


pomp in the field of Mars the obſequies of Vers, and obliging 


the Auguſtal priefts, an order by Tiberius conſecrated to the 


Julian family, to aſſiſt at that ceremony ©. 


WHiLE Vitellius was thus waſting the wealth of the em- 


pire in voluptuouſneſs and conſuming banquets, fortune, or ra- 


De ſtate 
of affairs 


in the caft. 


ther providence, was raifing him a competitor in a diſtant part 
of the world. Veſpaſian had been ſent by Nero, as we have related 
elſewhere, with three legions and a conſiderable number of auxi- 
liaries, to make war upon the Jews, which he was carrying on with 


great ſucceſs, when news was brought him of the death of that E 
prince and the acceſſion of Galba to the empire. Hereupon he im- 


mediately diſpatched his fon Titus to pay homage to the new em- 
peror, and to receive his orders concerning the proſecution of 


the war. But receiving upon his arrival at Corinth, as he had | 
been long ſtopped by contrary winds, certain advice of the | 
murder of Galba, and at the ſame time underſtanding that i. 
tellius had taken up arms and deſigned to diſpute the empire | in 
with Otho, he reſolved to return to Judæa, to receive there 
further inſtructions from his father. Having therefore left Greece, | 


he ſteered his courſe to the iſland of Rhodes, to that of Cyprus, 


and then propoſed, but in dark terms, queſtions concerning 


and thence to Syria. In the ifland of Cyprus his curiolity 


prompted him to viſit the temple of Venus at Paphos, which 


was at that time highly renowned amongſt the natives as well a | 
foreigners. - After he had ſurveyed the ſignal wealth of the tem- 
ple, the donations of princes, and other curioſities, he began to 


conſult the oracle, firſt concerning the ſecurity of his voyage, 


himſelf. The prieſt, by name Stratus, returned him in pub- 


lic a ſhort anſwer, but deſired a ſecret interview, vhercin he 
diſcloſed to him his future grandeur. Hereupon, full of hopes, 
he proceeded to his father; but before his arrival the armtes in 


the caſt had already ſworn fidelity to Otho. In Judæa, three 


legions, as we have hinted above, were under the command of 
Veſpaſian; men thoroughly cxerciſed in war. Mucianus go- 


verned Syria at the head of four legions. Between theſe two 


commanders, as they ruled in two bordering provinces, great 


animoſities had reigned; which, however, they dropped upon 


the death of Ners,. and agrecd to act in concert for their mu- 
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tual ſecurity and intereſt, This union was firſt begun by the 
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Veſpaſian 


interpoſition of their common friends, and afterwards accom- and Mu- 
pliſhed by Titus. Into the ſame confederacy were gained the cianus en- 
tribunes, the centurions, and by degrees the common ſoldiers, “ 79 47: 


who, upon hearing that Otho and Vitellius were contending for 


ailiance 


the empire, began to rage and complain, that while others en- for their 


joyed rewards for beſtowing the empire, they alone were 
doomed flaves to every emperor, The ardour of the ſoldiery 


was well known to the generals; but they judged proper to 
wait the iſſue of the war between Otho and Vitellius, Nay, 
even after Otho's death, Veſpaſian took the uſual oath to Vitel- 
lius, and wiſhed him a proſperous reign in preſence of his army, 


mutual 


defence. 


as a precedent for them to follow. His troops heard him with 


diſzuſt and ſilence, and were not without great difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to take the ſame oath, thinking themſelves no leſs 
able to create and ſupport an emperor, than the German legions 


or the prætorian bands. They were ſeven legions, with migh- 
ty auxiliaries, and the two provinces of Syria and Judæa were 


in their poſſeſſion : to them lay contiguous that of Egypt, which 


was governed by Tiberius Alexander, by birth an Egyptian, 


at the head of two legions. Several forces were quartered in 


Cappadocia and Pontus, upon the frontiers of Armenia, in Aſia, 


| and the other provinces. The governor of Egypt, who was 


intirely addicted to YVeſpaſian, accounted for his own the third 


legion then in Ma ſia, ſince it had been tranſlated thither out of 


Illyricum would eſpouſe the ſame intereſt. Veſpaſian, how- 


ever, continued {till in ſuſpenſe, conſidering with himſelf, how 


dangerous it was to caſt himſelf, at the age of ſixty, and his 


two ſons Titus and Domitian in the prime of their years, upon 


the caprice of fortune and fate of war : in private purſuits, room 
was always left for retreat; but to thoſe who ſtrive for the ſove- 
reignty, no middle lot remains ; they muſt either reign or pe- 


who was a man of great experience in war. However, he 


5 Egypt. Hopes too were entertained, that the other legions in 


| riſh. At the ſame time, he had before his eyes the great 
| itrength of the Gan army; a thing perfectly known to him, 


yielded at length to the ſolicitations of Mucianus and the other 


officers, promiſing to aſſume the title of emperor, when a pro- 


per opportunity offered. Hereupon the two commanders, after 
. . 9 8 ; 
| baving ſpent ſeveral days in private conferences, parted, Mu- 


cans to Antioch, and Veſpaſian to Cæſarea, the former the 


metropolis of Syria, the latter of Judæa. In the mean time, 
at Alexandria was begun the example of acknowledging Veſpa- 
/ian for emperor, through the haſte and zcal of Tiberius Alex- 


anden, who brought the legions there to ſwear allegiance to him 


01: the firſt of July, which vas the day ever aſterwards kept and 
ee ee ſolemnized 


Veſpaſian 


proclaimed 
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ſolemnized as the firſt of his reign. The army in Judæa took 
to him in perſon the ſame oath on the third of July, with ſuch 
ardour, that they would not wait the arrival of Titus, who was 
then on his journey back from Syria, where he had been con- 
certing meaſures with Mucianus. "Theſe glad tidings no ſooner 
reached Syria, than Mucianus adminiſtered to his ſoldiers, who 


were themſelves well-diſpoſed, the oath to Yoſpaſean. Before 


was returned with great expedition from Rome, upon private in- 
telligence conveyed to him by his friends concerning the tranſ- 


H- fab. 
lil; $ At 

: E: 
Council alt 


Berytus. 


the filteenth of July the whole province of Syria had taken the 
ſame oath. To the party too acceded Sohemus king of Hdeſſa, 
Anticchus king of Comagene, and Agrippa king of Ituræa, who 


actions in the eaſt. Allegiance was likewiſe ſworn by all the 


maritime provinces, extending to Aa and Achaia, and by all 


the inland regions bordering upon Pontus, and the two 
Armenias d. 


Ueſbaſian, having now taken upon him the imperial authority, 


eſtabliſhed in the firſt place, at Berytus in Phœnicia, a council 
for the direction of all important affairs. Thither repaired Mu- 
cranus, with a train of general officers and tribunes, and of all 


ſuch centurions and private men as made a fignal appearance, 


From the army too in Judæa came a great number of the prin- 


e Frepa- | 


raticns for 
car. 


cipal officers, who, while they ſtrove to ſurpaſs each other in 
pomp and parade, furniſhed the appearance of the court and 
grandeur of an emperor. The firſt ſtep taken for pfroſe- 
cuting the war was, to inliſt men, and to recal to the ſervice 


the diſmiſſed veterans. Fortified cities were allotted for forging 


of arms. At Anticeh money was coined, gold and ſilver. "Al 


theſe undertaxings were, in their ſeveral quarters, diligently 
diſpatched by careful and capable inſpectors. To the kings of 
Parthia and Armenia, Holageſes and his brother Tiridates, em— 

baſſadors were ſent; and at the ſame time proviſion was made, 


that, when the legions were withdrawn to proſecute the civil 


war, the countries behind ſhould not be left naked and defence- 


leſs. It was refoived in a council of all the chief officers, 


that Titus ſhould carry on the war in Judza, Veſpaſian ſent | 
the ſtraights leading into Eg t, and Mucianus with part of the 
forces encounter Vitellius. To all the generals and armies let- | 


ters were ſent, with orders to invite to arms, with the promiſe 
of rewards, the prætorian water who had been diſbanded by 
Vitellius. In the mean time, AMucianus, at the head of the 
ſixth legion and thirteen ad veterans, began his march, 
aciing rather like a e than a mers of the emperor. 
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voted to Veſpaſian, though they had not been in the laſt fight. 


They had indeed advanced as far as Aguileia, and there hearing 
melancholy tidings of Otho, inſulted thoſe who brought them, 


the public money amongſt themſelves, acted with open hoſti- 
they muſt expect to be puniſhed for them by Vitellius, they not 


Pannonia into the confederacy, and were preparing to have re- 


_ gated by Antonius Primus. He was a native of Thus; and 


borne no ſhare in that war. When he found, that Veſpaſian 


to him, and proved a mighty addition to the cauſe; for he was 
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He bent his rout through Cappadocia and Phrygia to Byzantium, 
where he had ordered the fleet to attend him. He loaded the 
countries, through which he paſſed, with exorbitant taxes; for 
which, however, the craving neceſſities of war furniſhed an ex- 
cuſe. Out of his own treaſure too he helped to ſupport the 
war; thus liberal of a private ſum, which he was ſure to repay 
himſelf with uſury out of the public. The reſt contributed 
after his example; but few were found who recovered their 


ſhare e. 


Ix the mean time, the Illyrian army, upon advice that the The Illyri- 
legions in the eaſt had decked Veſpaſian emperor, eſpouſed the an arm 
fame party with extraordinary zeal. The third legion, then in ares 
Ma. ſia, was the foremoſt ; the eighth and the ſeventh, intitled for Veſpa- 
Claudiana, followed the example of the third, being both de- fan. 


rent the ſtandards bearing the name of Vitellius, and, ſharing 


lity. Hence, conſidering that they might urge to Veſpaſian 
theſe acts of violence as matter of ſervice and merit, whereas 


only declared for the former, but by letters ſolicited the army in 


courſe to force, if they refuſed. In Pannonia the thirteenth 4. 
legion and the ſeventh, called after the name of Galla, acceded Pannoni- 
without heſitation to the cauſe of / eſpaſian, being chiefly inſti- an /egions. 
there, while he was a youth, known by the nickname of Bec- —_— 
c, or rather Becccc, which, in the language of the Gault, Antonios 
ſignificd the bill of a cock. He had been degraded under Nero primus. 
from the ſenatorial dignity, for forging a will; but reſtored to 

his rank by Galla, who likewiſe preferred him to the com- 

mand of the feventh legion. He was belicved to have made 

frequent applications to Otho by letters, offering to ſerve him in 

the capacity of general; but being by him neglected, he had 


was likely to prevail, abandoning Vitellius, he betook himſelf _ 


a man of great perſonal brav ery, daring, and enterpriſing, a 
prompt ſpeaker, powerful i in popular tumults, and, though ra- 
pacious, proſuſe, and in pe ace altogether wicked and cor rupt, 
yet very uſeful in war. "The Mai ſſan and Pannonian armies _ 
drevs aſter them the forces in Dalmatia. Into Britain two 
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diſpatches were ſent to the fourteenth legion, others into _ 
to the fuſt; for they had both engaged for Otho againſt Vitel- 


uus. At the ſame tune, letters were diſperſed over all the ter- 


| ritories of the Gauls f. | Ns 
Vitellius #itellavs was firſt informed of the revolt of the third legion 
bears of in Mafia ; which intelligence was conveyed to him by Apo- 
the revolt. mus Saturninus, who commanded in that province, but much 
ſoftened and qualified. The emperor's friends too, ſoothing 


him with flattering ſpeeches, took care to put favourable con- 


ſtructions upon the ill tidings. Vitellius himſelf, in a harangue 


to the ſoldiers, inveighed againſt the prætorians lately diſcharged, 
25 if they had publiſhed iying reports, and aflured both the fol- 


diery and people, that there was no ground to fear a civil war, 


The name of Veſpaſian he took care to ſuppreſs, and diſperſed 


ſoldiers all over the city, with directions to ſilence the rumour 
1 among the populace ; a precaution which greatly increaſed the 
Sends for public alarm. From Germany, however, from Britain, and 


fecccars, from both Sparns, he ſent for ſuccours, but in a very negligent 


manner, the better to conceal the neceſſity which preſſed him, 
In the provinces, and commanders of the provinces, no leſs 


remiſneſs was found : Fordeontus Flaccus, who commanded in | 
Germany, and Vettius Bolanus, governor of Britain, were | 


wavering in their fidelity to Vitellius; nor in Spain was there 
any forwardneſs or expedition ſhewn, the commanders of the 


three legions there, men equal in authority (for over thole | 
provinces preſided then no ruler of conſular dignity), watching | 
Africa the fortune of the war, and being ready to follow it. In 
faithful is Africa, the legion and cohort levied by Clodius Macer, ad | 
biz. afterwards diſcharged by Galba, upon orders from Vitelliu, 
returned to the ſervice. The youth too of the province offered | 


themſclves to be inliſted with ſignal alacrity, Vitellius having 


ruled there as proconſul with great uprightneſs, as had Ve/paſias | 


in the ſame quality with ignominy and public hatred. Yalerus 
_ Feftus, governor of the province, promoted at firſt the incli- 


nations of the people with exemplary zeal ; but ſoon after be- 
ginning to waver, while he aſſerted in public the cauſe of Vit 


{izs, by fecret intelligence he encouraged that of Yeſpaſian, 


being reſolved, whatever party prevailed, to maintain the juſtice | 


of the ſtronger ?. 


Tue weckte concerted nd 421d on by Vopofn ul 


Aucianus were, that the [yrian army ſhould advance as far 


Aquileta, poſſeſs themſelves of the Pannonian Alps, and there 
wait, till their forces from all quarters behind them came up, 
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in order to enter Italy the following year in a body. In the 


mean time, the fleet was to keep conſtantly eruiaing both in 


the Mediterranean and Adriatic ſeas, in order to prevent 


the conveying of corn to Rome from Egypt, and provifions 


from Achaia or Sicily. By this means they did not doubt, but 


orders did not reach the /!hrian army, till it was too late to put 


| Traly would be obliged to ſubmit without dloodſhed. But theſe 


them in execution; for the leaders of Veſpaſan's party in I. 
ricum, having held a council at Petovio, now Pettaw in Stiria 
upon the Drave, to deliberate, whether they ſhould content 
themſelves with guarding the paſſes of the Pamoman Alps, till 


the forces behind them advanced, or, by a reſolution more dar- 
ing, march forward and venture a ſtruggle for Italy, forme in- 
deed thought it adviſeable to wait the arrival of ſuceours, mag- 


nifying the fame and renown of the German legions ; but An- 


Antonius 


tenius Primus, who was againſt all delay, argued, that to them- Primus i- 


lowing the idle diverſions of the city, at preſent utterly ſoftened 


and debauched, and dreadful to none but their hoſts ; whereas 


if time were allowed them, their antient vigour would ſtill re- 


Not far from them, added he, lies Germany, from whence a 


ure recruit of forces; beyond the Channel, Britain; juſt by, 
| | Gaul, as alſo both Spains; from all a ready ſupply of men, 
horſes, and contributions. Italy itfelf is in their poſſeſſion, 
| with the immenſe treaſures of Rome. The protracting of the 

war therefore to another ſummer will prove highly advantageous 

to them; but in this interval where ſhall we find proviſtons? 
where money? Let us therefore delay no longer, but, with a 


ſelves difpatch was altogether advantageous, and to Vitellius for invad- 
only pernicious; fince the German legions, once indeed for- 
midable, were, by haunting the circus and theatres, and fol- 


ing Italy 
with the 
Illyrian 
army. 


| turn, by their application to the cares and purſuits of war. 


bold puſh, make an irruption into the boundaries of Italy. The 
meaſures which I adviſe, I am refolved to purſuc. You, ho are 
yet free to follow fortune on either fide, ftay, and with you detain 
the legions. To me a tew cohorts, lightly equipped, will be 


| fufficient. You ſhall ſoon hear that I have opened my way into 
ta, and ſhaken the power of Vitellius. You will then be 
glad to follow in the track of one who has conquered for you. 
Ibis ſpeech, uttered with eyes darting fire and a fierce and 
thundering voice, moved even ſuch as were moſt cautious and 


wary. The common ſoldiers, who, together with the centu- 


rions, had conveyed themſelves into the council, ſcorning the 
reſolution of others as cold and fpiritlefs, extolled him as the 


only brave man, the only reſolute leader. His reſolution being 


generally approved of, to render the march into Italy ſecure, 


letters were forthwith diſpatched to Apenius Saturninus, who 
3 5 "Pad 
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Sentilius Felix was ordered to poſſeſs himſelf of the bank of the 
Oenus, now the Ins, flowing between Rhertia and Noricum. 
Theſe precautions being taken, Primus marched with great ex- 
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had already joined the party of Veſpaſian, with directions to 


follow in haſte with his army from Maia. That the provinces, 
thus bereft of their armies, might not be expoſed to the incur- 
ſions of the bordering nations, the chiefs of the Zazyges, a Sar- 
matian nation, were taken into the ſervice and retained in pay. 


Into the party too were drawn Sido and Italicus, kings of the 
Suevians, men noted for their attachment and fidelity to the | 
Romans. On the fide towards Rhœtia guards of auxiliaries 


were poſted, that country being governed by Portius Septimius 
the procurator, a man unſhaken in his fidelity to Vitellius. 


pedition to invade Italy, at the head of a choſen body of infan- 


try and part of the horſe. He was accompanied by Arvius Ja- 
rus, an officer of great bravery and experience in the art of war, 


which he had learned under the renowned Corbuls, whom he 


He ſeizes 
 Aquileia, 
and ſeye- 
_ ral other 
cities. 


was ſuppoſed, in ſecret conferences with Nero, to have accuſed, 


and thereby occaſtoned the ruin of that celebrated commander. 
By favour, thus infamouſly gained, he was raiſed to the rank of 
a principal centurion. Primus and Varus, advancing to Aqui. 


leia, were admitted into the city, and likewiſe into the neigh- 
bouring towns of Opitergium and Altinum : Padua too and 


Abefte, now £/te, received them with great demonſtrations of 
joy. In the latter place they learned, that three cohorts of Vi- 
tellius's army, with the ſquadron of horſe called Scriboniana, 
had erected a bridge at Forum Allienum, now Ferrara, and 
were poſted there. At break of day therefore they attacked 
them, before they were appriſed of their approach, put ſome of 
them to the ſword, and obliged the reſt either to ſave themſelves _ 
by flight, or to change their allegiance. In the mean time, 
two legions arriving at Padua from Fa diz. the ſeventh, 
ſurnamed Galbiana, and the thirteenth, named Gemina, Pri- 
mus, after having allowed them a few days for repoſe, bent his 
march to Verona, with a deſign to ſeize that city, and make it 


the ſeat of war, as it was ſituated among ſpacious plains, fit for 


tho' ſmall in itſelf, paſſed for one of great moment; fince init 


Takes 


Verona. 


encounters of horſe, in which his prime force lay. In theit 


march they became matters of /7 icetia, an acquiſition, which, 


Cæcina as born, and from the general of the enemy the place 


of his nativity was ſnatche x. The ſcizing of Yeroa wa 5 
deemed a more in portant conqueſt; for it was a wealthy and | 


flouriſhing city, a: nd be -lides, the key of Germany and Nhat. 
ſo that now all communication between Vitellius and thoſe 


countries was cut wit. In the mean time, letters arilve 4 from 
| Feſpaſan, with Gru th nis gene als not to venture beyond 


rg , 
427444421 
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Aquileia, but to wait there the coming of Mucianus. To his 
authority he added reaſoning, *:z. that ſince Egypt, ſince the 
magazines for ſupplying Italy with proviſions, ſince the revenues 
of the moſt opulent provinces, were all under his power, the 
army of Vitellius, through want of grain and pay, might be 
forced to come over. Mucianus in his letters urged the ſame 
counſels; but he was prompted by a paſſion for gaining all the 


lory, and reſerving for himſelf the whole honour of the war. 
But from quarters of the world ſo diſtant, the counſels arrived 


when other meaſures were already taken b. 


Tux diſmal tidings of the irruption of the enemy into Italy Vitellius 
no ſooner reached Rome, than Vitellius, at length thoroughly order, Cæ- 
alarmed, ordered his two generals, Cæcina and Valens, to pre- cina an 
pare with all expedition for taking the field. New levies were Valens 


raiſed, and to all, who ſhould voluntarily liſt themſelves, not e te the 
only diſmiffion was promiſed after the victory, but the ſame re- Held. 


wards that were paid to veterans after a long courſe of watfare, 


| As Valens was juſt then recovered from a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, 
Ceæcina alone was ſent forward at the head of the German army, 
Hut the appearance of thoſe forces, ſo awful upon their late en- The bad 
my, proved far different upon their departure. They had, by condition 
| imitating the exceſſes of their emperor, by ſurrendering them- Jh Ger- 
ſelves to the voluptuous entertainments of the city, and follow- man 47. 
ing other practices too abominable to be named, quite waſted 
their martial ardour and enfeebled their bodies. Th 
was lazy and flow, their ranks thin, great numbers, eſpecially 
of the Germans and Gauls, having been ſwept off by diftempers 
ariſing from their riotous living. Their horſes were quite life- 
leſs, and the men grown too delicate to bear the ſun, the duſt, 
or the weather; but the more averſe they were to military tolls, 


heir march 


the greater propenſity they had to diſobedience and mutiny. It Cæcina 


was generally believed, that Cæcina, who commanded them, avavers in 
out of jealouſy and hatred to Fabius Valens, Vitellius's chief fa- bis fidelity, 
vourite, had already reſolved to change ſides, and ſignified his 


intention to Flavius Sabinus, Veſpaſian's brother, whom Vi- 


tellius had not = removed from the government of Rome. 


Vitellius had embraced and diſmiſſed him with 


Cæcina, after. 


high marks of honour, leaving the city, ſent forward part of the 
| cavalry to poſſeſs themſelves of Cremzna, ordering the reſt to 
repair to Heſtilia, a place of ſome ftrength, and about thirty 
miles from Verona. He himſelf turned away to Ravenna, to 
| Confer there with Lucius Baſſus, who, from the command of 
| a ſquadron of horſe, had been by Vitellius preferred at once to 
that of the two fleets, the one riding at Ravenna, the other at 


d Tacir. I. iii. c, 1-5. 
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Miſenum; but was nevertheleſs highly diſſatisfied, becauſe he 
was not appointed captain of the prætorian guards. It is uncer- 
tain, whether he drew Cæcina off from Vitellius, or Cæcina 
him. "Thoſe who compoſed the relation of this war, while the 
Flavian family was poſtcil:d of the ſovereignty, tell us, that 
they were both guided by a ſincere concern for the public tran- 
quillity, and affection for the commonwealth. But our hiſtorian 
is of opinion, that as they were men of no faith or principles, 
they were prompted by jealouſy and ſpite; and that, rather than 
others ſhould ſurpaſs them in intereſt with Vitellius, they choſe 
to overthrow Vitellius himſelf i. Cæcina having rejoined the | 
legions, employed many devices to alienate the affections of 
the centurions and common foldiers from Vitellius, to whom 
of themſelves they were ſtrongly devoted. Baſſus undertook 
the ſame taſk with the fleet, and accompliſhed it without much 
difficulty ; for, as they had lately ſerved under Otho, they were 
ready to abandon their faith to /itell;us. Cæcina advanced to 
Hoſtilia, and pitched his camp between that village and the 
marſhes formed by the river Tartarus, being defended behind 
buy the river, and on each fide by the marſh. As he had with 
him fix legions and a great number of auxiliaries, it was in his 
power to have utterly defeated Primus's two legions, (for his 
other forces were not yet arrived) and to have forced them, by 
2 ſhameful flight, to abandon Italy. But framing delays, he 
privately carried on a correſpondence with the enemy's generals, 
till, by intercourſe of meſſengers, he agreed with them upon 
the articles of his treachery. In the mean time, arrived at 7. 
rona the ſeventh legion, named Claudiana, under the command 
of Vipſanius Meſſala, a man of a moſt illuſtrious family, and 
the only one who engaged in the war upon worthy defigns. 
The ſeventh legion was ſoon aß followed by the third and the 
eighth; and then it was judged proper to draw an intrenchment 
J. feetat round Verona. In the mean ume, the fleet at Ravenna, re- 
Ravenna volting from Vitellius, tore his images, and openly eſpouſed the 
aoctarcs eauſe of Feſpaſian; which Cæciva no ſooner underſtood, than 
jor Velpa- aſſembling all the principal centurions and ſome of the common 
han.  foldiers, he repreſented to them the deplorable condition of Vi. : 
a en: tellites's affairs, exhorted them to gain betimes the favour of the | þ 
„% new prince, and then forthwith gave them the oath to Veſpaſan. F 
a 
n 
h 


C5 


Hi, treas 
ehery. 


wx Thoſe who were his accomplices ſetting an example, the reſt, a 
e, aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden an event, took it after them. At the | 
5 ſ me inſtant, the images of Vitellius were pulled down and de: 
faced, and meſſengers diſpatched to acquaint Autonius Primus R 

with the whole, But as ſoon as news of the defection was ſpread | 


iIdem, c. 6. 


through | 
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images of Veſpaſian were ſet up, and, with the utmoſt indigna- 
tion, flung them down, and replaced thoſe of Vitellius; then 
chuſing for their leaders Fabius Fabullus, commander of the 


323 


through the camp, the ſoldiers flocked to the quarter where the 


fifth legion, and Caſſius Longus, prefect of the camp, they put 


Cæcina in irons, cutting in pieces certain marines, who b 


chance fell in their way, abandoned their camp, and, breaking 
down the bridge, marched back to Ho/?:l:a, and thence to 
Cremona, to rejoin there the firſt legion named Italica, and the 
| one-and-twentieth, ſurnamed.Rapax *. | 


Tust tranſactions were no ſooner known to Primus, than 
he reſolved to attack the enemy, thus divided in their affec- 


tions, ere the leaders had recovered their authority, the ſoldiers 


their diſcipline and obedience, or the legions their former ſpirit 


and boldneſs. He imagined, that Fabius Valens, who was in- 
violably attached to Vitellius, and a commander of great expe- 


rience, had ere now left Rome, and would, upon learning the 
deſertion of Cæcina, travel with great expedition. With his 


whole army therefore he marched from Verona, and the next 
evening incamped at Bebriacum. The day following he ſent 


out his auxiliaries to forage in the territories of Cremona, and 


| marched himſelf at the head of eight thouſand horſe to ſupport 
them. When he had advanced about eight miles from Bebria- 
cum, news was brought him, that the enemy approached, _ 
Arrius 


While Primus was conſulting what meaſures to take, Arrius At 
Varus ruſhed out with a party of the moſt reſolute horſe, and Varus put 
put the enemy's van-guard into confuſion ; but many advancing . fight by 
_ to ſupport their comrades, the fortune of the encounter changed, e froop 
and Arrius was put to flight. This haſty ſtep had been taken 27 V itet- 
without the approbation of Primus, who judged, that the iſſue 
would be ſuch as it proved. He now exhorted thoſe about him 
to prepare for battle; to the legions he diſpatched orders to - 
arm, and notice to the auxiliaries ſpread over the country, to 
quit their pillage, and haſten by the ſeveral neareſt ways to the 
combat. In the mean time, Arrius's routed troops arriving, 


communicated their dread to the reſt; inſomuch, that the 


Whole body of horſe under the command of Primus betook 

themſelves to a ſhameful flight. During this conſternation, /e g 

| Primus, diſcharging the duty of an experienced commander and /ant 
a molt courageous ſoldier, ſtrove to animate ſuch as were diſ- % , 

| mayed, to ſtop ſuch as were flying, readily affiſting here with Primo 
bis counſel and orders, there with his ſword, where-cver 


Ws, 


the greateſt efforts were required, where-ever any hope was 


preſented, With his javelin he pierced a ſtandard-bearer who 


* ldem, c. 7— 14. 
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was flying, and ſeizing the ſtandard, turned it againſt the ene- 
my. Hereupon an hundred horſe, aſhamed to deſert their ge- 
neral, returned to the fight. With theſe, drawn up in cloſe 
Tanks, he ſuſtained the onſet, till the reſt of his men, finding 
the bridge behind them broken and their flight interrupted, re- 
Vitellius's turned to the charge. Hereupon conſternation and dif 
cavalry ſeized the enemy; they began to give ground, and at laſt, Pri- 
reeted, mus preſſing them with freſh vigour, betook themſelves to a 
diforderly flight. The conquerors purſued them within four 
miles of Cremona, where they met, attacked, and routed two 


| legions, that called Rapax and that named Italica, who were 
advancing to the relief of their cavalry. Primus forbore pur- 
ſuing them, mindful of the condition of his men and horſes, 


quite ſpent with the fatigue of the day. In the cloſe of the 
evening arrived the reſt of Primus's forces; and as they marched 


over heaps of ſlain, they concluded from thence, that the war 
was ended, and demanded to be led directly to Cremona, being | 
well appriſed, that by ſtorming the town in the dark, they 


thould have a greater latitude for plundering; whereas if they 


waited the return of day, ſupplications would be offered, | 
and terms granted: by which means the wealth of Cremona 
would accrue to the commanders of the legions and principal | 
officers ; for the plunder of a town taken by ſtorm belonged to 
the ſoldiers, but to the leaders when gained by ſurrender. It 
Was with the utmoſt difficulty, that Primus (tor they utterly 
| Jighted the other commanders) prevailed upon them to delay 
the attack for one night. In the mean time, ſome horſemen, 
who had advanced cloſe to the walls of Cremona, having ſeized 
_ ſome ſtragglers from thence, learnt of them, that fix legions of 


Vitellius, and the whole army that had incamped at Heftilia, 


dreadful confuſton, the ſeventh legion, called Galbiana, was 


blauing that day marched thirty miles, were juſt approaching in 
The battle battle-array. Hereupon Primus immediately drew up his men 
ef Cremo- according to the nature of the ground, and made the neceſſar ß 
"a. preparations to receive the enemy, who, as they wanted a_ 
leader of experience, inſtead of reſting at Cremona, attacked, 
ſpent as they were with a long march and faſting, Primus's 
forces, and began the engagement at the third hour of the night; 
that is, about nine in the evening. The combat laſted the 
whole night, fortune fometimes favouring one ſide, ſometimes 
another. As they fought in the dark, and the watch-word of 
each, by being frequently aſked and repeated, became known 
to the other, they could not diſcern fiiend from foe. In this 
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| ſorely beſet. Out of it ſix centurions of principal rank were flain, 
and ſome of the enſigns taken. The eagle, however, was pre- 
ſerved by Atilius Verus, the chief centurion, who, in defend- 
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ing it, ſlew heaps of the enemy, and at laſt fell himſelf. Primus's 
men were chiefly annoyed by a baliſta of amazing bulk, which, 
being placed upon the ridge of the highway, ſwept away whole 
ranks, by diſcharging againſt them great, maſſy ſtones; but at 
length two common ſoldiers, paſſing undiſcovered through the 
midſt of the enemy, cut the ſprings of the engines, and by that 
means, at the expence of their own lives, (for they were im- 


mediately cut in pieces) ſaved part of the army from utter de- 
ſtruction. To neither fide was fortune yet leaning, when, the 


night being near ſpent, the moon riſing diſcovered the two ar- 
mies to each other. More favourable, however, ſhe proved to 
that of Veſpaſian, as ſhe ſhone upon their backs, and full in the 
enemy's faces, Primus, now that he could diſtinguiſh his own 


men and be by them diftinguiſhed, applied himſelf to animate 


them, ſome by ſhame and reproof, others by applauſe and ex- 


| hortation, all by hopes and promiſes. There enſued from every 


quarter cries and ſhoutings ; and juſt then the third legion, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom in Syria, where they had been long quar- 
tered, paid their adoration to the riſing ſun. This incident 
gave birth to a report, which flew in an inſtant through the 
whole army and reached the enemy, that Mucianus was arrived, 


| and between his forces and the third legion mutual falutations 
| | had paſſed. This diſheartened the troops of Vitellius; which 
Primus perceiving, made a laſt effort, puſhed them with great 

vigour, and utterly broke their ranks; which they attempted 
indeed to reſtore, but in vain, being embarraſſed by their own 

carriages and engines. Being therefore no longer able to keep Vitellius's 


their ground, they betook themſelves to a precipitous flight, and ary de- 


| ftrove to gain Cremona, Primus's men purſuing them with great feared. 


ſlaughter. Vitellius is ſaid to have loſt, what in the engagement, 


what in the flight, about thirty thouſand men. But the ſight 
of ſo many dead bodies lying together in heaps, and covering 
| the fields and ways, did not occaſion ſo much horror, as the 


death of a father ſlaughtered by his own ſon. The fact is thus re- A father 


| lated by our hiſtorian, upon the authority of Vipſanius Meſſala, killed in 
who, in this engagement, commanded the ſeventh legion, 7h: battle 
| Named Claudiana + Fulius Manſuetus, a native of Spain, liſt- by his for. 

ing in the legion called Rapax, left behind him a ſon, then a 
| boy, who afterwards being under Galba, inrolled in the 


ſeventh legion called Galbiana, happened in this battle to 


engage his father and killed himz but being known by his 
parent juſt expiring, as he was rifling him, and knowing 
dim again, he embraced with a flood of tears his pale 
 Corple; charged with a ſad and doleful voice the public 
with the crime of parricide; and lifting up the body, digged 
Leave, and, under the utmoſt affliction, diſcharged towards his 


parent 
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parent the laſt duty. Thofe who were neareſt obſerved what 
paſſed, and in a moment the tragical accident was divulged 
throughout the whole army, with many lamentations and bitter 
execrations upon a war thus unnatural and barbarous; yet they 


continued to butcher and ſpoil their kinſmen, their relations, 
| nay, their brethren, at the ſame time relating what a crying 


| They at- 
tack the 
enemy's 

camp. 


iniquity had been committed, and committing it themſelves '4 _ 
As the conquerors approached Cremona, they found the | 


enemy incamped quite round the walls, and defended by a deep 
ditch, which had been dug in the war againſt Oths, and ſince 
ſtrengthened with freſh works. To proceed to the aſſault with 
an army already weary with the continued toil of a day and a 


night, ſeemed to the leaders an enterpriſe full of danger and 


difficulty; but the ſoldiers, more apt to brave perils than bear 
delays, demanded to be forthwith led on to the attack ; and 


Primus, yielding to this humour, ordered them, in the form 


of a ring, to inveſt the intrenchments, and begin the aſſault; 
which they did with a fury hardly to be expreſſed, raiſing their 


' ſhields over their heads, and thence forming a teſtudo, under | 
the ſhelter of which they advanced to the foot of the ramparts. 


But Vitellius's men, by hurling down upon them huge ſtones, 


| looſened the teſtudo, beat to the ground the men beneath, and 
made a dreadful havock of them, thus naked, and expoſed to 
vollies of ſtones and arrows. The onſet began to ſlacken, when 


the leaders, finding their men exhauſted and unmoved by exhor- = 


tations, pointed to Cremona as the price of their victory. Thus 


_ encouraged, they renewed the aſſault, all obſtinately combined to 


| ſucceed or die: regardleſs of wounds and blood, they ſtrove to 
demoliſh the rampart, battered the gates, ſtood upon the ſhoulders 


of one another, and upon the teſtudo now reſtored, and thence 
ſeized the weapons in the hands of the enemy, and the hands 


too which held them; ſo that the hale and the maimed, ſuch 
as were half-dead, and ſuch as were juſt expiring, tumbled 


| headlong together and periſhed. When Vitellius's men were 


A ra force 
of 


no longer able to ſuſtain the ſhock, and found that all the 
diſcharges from the baliſta were rendered ineffectual by the 


teſtudo below, they at laſt hurled down the engine itſelf, huge 
and ponderous as it was, which failed not to cruſh thoſe upon 

whom it fell; but at the ſame time drew with it the battlements, 
the upper part of the rampart, and the adjoining tower. In 


this confuſion, Caius Voluſius, a ſoldier of the third legion, 
having mounted the rampart, puſhed down all who reſiſted, and _ 
cried aloud, That the camp was taken. The reſt then having. 
broke the gate with their ſwords and axes, burſt in, Fitcllins's 
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men being utterly diſmayed, and leaping with great hurry from 
the battlements. The whole ſpace between the camp and Cre- 
mond, whither the enemy retired, was covered with dead 
bodies. And here again was preſented a new ſcene of difficul- 
tics, the walls of the city very high, ſtrong towers of ſtone, 
the gates ſecured with vaſt bars of iron, the gariſon numerous, 
the inhabitants devoted to the party of Vitellius, and at this 


time a great part of Italy aſſembled in the town on occaſion of a 
fair. Primus ordered fire to be immediately ſet to the moſt 
| ſumptuous and beautiful buildings in the neighbourhood of the 
city, hoping by that means to oblige the people of Cremona to 


abandon the party of Vitellius. At the ſame time, he conveyed 
all his braveſt men into ſuch houſes as ſtood near the walls, from 


| whence, with vollies of darts, arrows, and ſtones, they drove 
away all who made oppoſition, while the legions, forming a 
teſtudo, advanced to the foot of the walls. Vitellius's men 


ſuſtained the attack with great intrepidity, till their officers, 


about ſurrendering. Having therefore agreed to throw them- 


ſelves upon the mercy of the conquering army, they razed the 
name and defaced the images of Vitellius; then diſcharging 
Cecina from his bonds, beſought him to plead in their behalf. 


Thus were ſo many brave men reduced at length to implore the 
aid and protection of a traitor. At his requeſt Primus granted 


them their lives, ordering them to ſurrender their arms and 


march out of the town; which they did accordingly, Cæcina, 


This the conquerors could not bear ; they upbraided him in 


treaſon, and would have proceeded to violence, had not Pri- 


mus checked them, and furniſhing Cæcina with a guard, ſent 
kim away to Veſpaſian m. For the city of Cremona; as it had, 


even in the war againſt Oths, ſupported the cauſe of Vitellius, 


and ever ſhewed a paſſionate zeal for his intereſt, both Primus 


and his army were highly incenſed againſt it; but nevertheleſs 
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Cremona 
attacked. 


= fearing that, were the city taken by ſtorm, all the fury of the | 
\ conquerors would vent itſelf upon them, began to deliberate 


þ farves- 
| who was then conſul, walking before them, attended by his Lohan 


lictors, and arrayed with the enſigns of the conſular dignity. 


\ bitter terms with his pride, with his cruelty, nay, and with his 


55 the general did not think it adviſeable to deliver it immediately 
up to be plundered, great part of the wealth of Italy being at 
this time lodged in it on occaſion of the fair. In a ſpeech 


therefore which he made to his ſoldiers after the ſurrender of the | 


m TaciT. c. 16-31, 


place, he commended their bravery, exhorted them to uſe 
| . merey towards their fellow-ſoldiers, who had ſubmitted ; but 
du poſely avoided making any mention of the city, or its inha- 


| bitants. 
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manded as a general, and fought like a common ſoldier. In the 


ſtantly ſpread all over the camp, and by the ſoldiery, greedy of 


I pillaged 
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ditants. Having ended his ſpeech, and diſmiſſed the troops, he went 


to a bath to waſh off the blood with which he was ſtill ſtained; 
for he had, during the ſeveral engagements and attacks, com- 


bath he happened to drop a word, which was remarked and 


quickly divulged; for finding the water ſomewhat too cool, he 


complained of it, adding, It will ſoon prove abundantly hot. 
This ſaying, though pleaſantly uttered to his ſlaves, was in- 


plunder, interpreted as the watch- word for ſetting fire to Cre- 
mona. Accordingly forty thouſand ſoldiers ruſhing into it, 
and a greater number of ſervants and retainers to the camp, 
more abandoned to acts of cruelty and licentiouſneſs than the 
foldiers themſelves, pillaged, murdered, raviſhed, &c. without 
reſtraint, for four days together, and then ſetting fire to the 


empty houſes, reduced them to aſhes. Such was the end of 


Cremona, two hundred and eighty-ſtx years after its founda- 


tion (W). Primus, aſhamed of the barbarities committed by 


his ſoldiers, iſſued an order, that no one ſhould preſume to hold 


began to murder them; which inhumanity obliged their rela- | 


captive any citizen of Cremona. Hereupon ſuch as had any 


tions to redeem them. Soon after, ſuch of the inhabitants as 


had outlived the general maſſacre, returned to Cremona, and 
rebuilt the city, being therein countenanced by Veſpaſian. Fi- 
ſepbus tells us, that of Vitellius's men there fell in the battle 
thirty thouſand and two hundred, and four thouſand five hun- 
dred on Primus's fide ®; and Xiphilinus writes, that, what in 


the field, what in the city of Cremona, there periſhed fifty thou- 
fand perſons. The conquerors, not able to bear the ſtench of 


the putrified carcaſes, having lodged one night on the ruins in 
which the city was buried, retired the next day three miles 
from thence. The ſoldiers of Vitellius, ſcattered and diſperſed | 


—Y Joskrk. bell. 1. iv. c. 41. 


(W) Cremona was founded, according to Tacitus (58), Polybiu 


| (59), and Livy (60), in the conſulſhip of Tiberius Sempronius and 


Publius Cornelius, when Hannibal was ready to invade [taly, as 2 


barrier againſt the Gaz/s on the other ſide of the Po, or any other 


_ flouriſhed by the convenience of rivers, the richneſs of its territory, 


power meditating an irruption from beyond the Alps. It grew and 


and affinities with other nations of /taly. Inno foreign war it had 
ever been hurt, but, in the civil diſſenſions, ſuffered more than any 


other city. . 


(58) Tacit. e. 3. (50) Pohyb. J. iii. c. 40. (50) Liv. etit. 
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over the country, were aſſembled again, placed under their 
former banners, and, as the war ſtill ſubſiſted, ſent into //lyr:- 


cum. Meſſengers were immediately diſpatched into Britain 


and both Sparns, to acquaint the troops there with the victory, 
as was Julius Calenus, a tribune, into Gaul, and Alpinus Mon- 
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tanus, commander of a cohort, into Germany, two officers _ 
choſen for oſtentation, as the latter was of Treves, the former 


an Æduan, and both partizans of Vitellius. At the ſame time, 


communication between Germany and Italy; for it was re- 


guards were poſted upon the paſſes of the Alps, to cut off all 


ported, that the Germans were arming with a deſign to affiſt 


the vanquiſhed — 0, Let us now return to Vitellius. 


Havinc diſmiſſed Cæcina in the manner we have related, 
and a few days after ordered Fabius Valens to take the field, 
he buried himſelf in the bowers and alleys of his gardens, ſtriv- 
ing to ſmother all his cares in voluptuouſneſs and all manner of 
exceſſes. From Rome he retired to the grove at Aricinum, 


where, while he paſſed his time intirely reſigned to ſloth and 
gluttony, he was alarmed with tidings of the defection of the 
feet at Ravenna. Soon after came another melancholy account, 


yet blended with joy, that Cæcina had revolted, but was by the 


army put in irons. Hereupon he returned to the city, and in a 


| 


full aſſembly extolled the fidelity of the ſoldiery; but ordered 


Publius Sabinus, captain of the prætorian guards, to be caſt 
into bonds, on account of his intimacy with Cæcina, and named 
in his room Alphenus Varus. The ſenate, informed of the de- 


ſertion of Cæcina, inveighed againſt him in a ſtyle of indigna- 
tion well ſtudied; for not a man dropped a bitter expreſſion 


cumſpection avoided mentioning Veſpaſian. Though one day 


only remained of Cæcina's conſulthip, he was depoſed, and 


Roſcius Regulus named in his room, who, upon the laſt day of 


October, began his magiſtracy, and with the day ended it. In 
| the mean time, Valens, who was upon his march to join the 


troops at Hoſtilia and Cremona, being informed, that the fleet 


at Ravenna had revolted to the enemy, inſtead of quickening 
| his march, halted, and wrote to Vitellius for ſuccours. The 


emperor immediately diſpatched aſter-him-three cohorts, with 


| the ſquadron of horſe from Britain.” Theſe Valens ſent for- 
ward to Ariminum ; but he himſelf turning aſide, bent his courſe ire ro 
_ toUmiria, and from thence to Hetruria. Having there learnt Hetruria. 


Vitellius 
reſtgns 

himſelf up 
to volup- 


tuouſneſs. 


. againſt the leaders of the oppoſite party, and all with great cir- 


Valens r-- 


the iſſue of the battle at Cremona, he conceived a deſign, which, |» Au to 


had it been put in execution, would have been attended with 


0 TAc1T. c. 35, 36. 


Vol. XIV. * — benne 


3 raiſe Gaul. 
very dreadful conſequences : he propoſed to imbarque for Nar- * 
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bonne Gaul, and landing upon any part of that coaſt, rouſe 
thoſe powerful provinces and all the Roman forces there, as alſo 


the ſeveral nations of Germany, and thence renew the war. 


With this deſign he imbarqued in the port of Piſa; but was, 
by contrary winds, forced to land at Monaco, where he was 


kindly received by Marius Maturus, procurator of the mari- 


time Alps, who, though all the country round eſpouſed the op- 
polite party, had never ſwerved from his allegiance. By him 
Valens was informed, that Valerius Paulinus, procurator of 


Narbonne Gaul, an officer of known bravery and Veſpa ſian's 


directly to his veſſels, with four ſoldiers of the prætorian guards, 


intimate friend, had declared for him, and held with a ftrong 


gariſon the city of Forejulium, now Frejus, which command , 


all acceſs from the ſea. Upon this intelligence Valens returned 


three friends, and as many centurions, leaving to Maturus and 


& rabew : 
priſoner. 
"Gaul, | 


Spain, and 
Britain de- 


clare for 


VPeſpaſian. 


Vitellius 
ſmot her 
all bad 


 Hidings, 


the reſt full liberty to ſtay, and ſwear, if they pleaſed, fidelity 
to Veſpaſian. As he roamed about, hovering on the coaſts of 
Gaul, he was, by contrary winds, driven upon the St&chades, 


iſlands near Marſeilles, and there by ſome galleys belonging to 4 © 


Paulinus taken priſoner; which was no ſooner known, than 


firſt the neighbouring, and ſoon after the more diſtant, provin®s | 
ces, eſpouſed, without heſitation, the cauſe of the conqueror, 

In Spain, the firſt legion, named Adjutrix, which had ſerved. 
under Otho, declared for Veſpaſian, and drew over with it the 


tenth and the ſixth. In Britain the ſecond legion, which Ye 


pafian had commanded there in the reign of Claudius, acceded = 


to his party, though not without ſome oppoſition from the other 
legions, in which many centurions and many ſoldiers had been 
promoted by Vitellius. However, they were all brought at 
length to acknowledge Veſpaſian: ? . 

In the mean time, the diſmal tidings 


juncture, with a ſtupid diſſimulation, ſmothered the news of 
the calamity, feigning that all his proceedings proſpered, and 


by ſuch falſe repreſentations leaving his condition quite deſperate. 


About his perſon was obſerved a wonderful filence concerning 


the war; and through the city all diſcourſes about it were pro” | 
 hibited, which for this very cauſe grew more frequent. How- | 
ever, he privately ſent perſons, in whom he could confide, to | 
view the enemy's camp; but upon their return, when he hal | 
ſecretly examined them, he cauſed them all to be murdered, | 
tlat they might not divulge what they had ſeen. Julw 


zre/lis, a centurion, having attempted in vain to awaken the 


» Tacir. c. 41—45.- 


| 


of the overthrow at 
Cremona reaching Rome, Vitellius, inſtead of deliberating with | 
his friends about the moſt proper meaſures in ſo critical a con- 


; then, ſaid he, ſome remarkable confirmation is nece 
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emperor out of his lethargy, at laſt prevailed with him, that 
he himſelf might be ſent to ſurvey the forces of the enemy, and 


| to learn the tranſactions at Cremona. Agreſtis did not aſſume 
the behaviour of a ſpy, nor attempted to eſcape the notice of 


Primus; but declaring to him the inſtructions from the emperor 
and his own deſign, he demanded to view the whole in perſon, 
Primus readily ſent certain perſons with him to ſhew him the 


field of battle, the deſolation and remains of Cremona, and the 
| legions taken priſoners. Agreſtis having carefully examined the 


VINg i 8 4 remar | - 
whole, returned to Rome; but as Vitellius gave no credit to his all: in- 


accounts, nay accuſed him of corruption and — Since fance of 

ary, and the fidelity 
ſince neither my life nor my death can avail you, I will furniſh 7 Julius 
you with an evidence which you may credit. Having thus Agreſtis. 
ſpoken, he left his preſence, and fell upon his own ſword at the 
gates of the palace 1. In the mean time, ſome of Veſpaſian's 


troops, under the conduct of Cornelius Fuſcus, advancing as 


far as Ariminum, beſieged that place, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the plains of Umbria and the territories of Picenum, all along 


| the Aariatic ſea. Thus between Veſpaſian and Vitellius all Italy 
|| was ſhared, and the ridges of the Apennine become the com- 


mon boundary. As winter approached and the plains were 
flooded by the overflowing of the Po, Primus ſent the legions 


'| back to Y/erona with the aged and wounded ; and paſling the Po 
| atthe head of the auxiliary cohorts and cavalry, advanced as 


far as the temple of Fortune, at preſent a city on the Adriatic 
gulph, known by the name of Fano. There he halted, upon 


intelligence, that the prætorian cohorts had already left Roms, 


and that guards were poſted upon the Apennine to oppoſe his 
ge. And truly Vitellius, rouſed at length, as it were, out Vitellius 


[of a profound ſleep, had ordered Julius Priſcus and Alphenus ſends an 
Varus, with fourteen pretorian cohorts, a legion of marines, arny to /e- 


and other forces, to ſeize the paſſes of the Apennine. They cure the 
were all choſen men, and able to have made an offenſive war, Pe 
had they been under the command of a different general. % Apen: 


_ They encamped at Mevania, now Bevagna, in the neighbour- * 


hood of Toligno; but Vitellius, without departing in the leaſt 


| from his wonted courſe of debauchery, continued at Rame, 


where he ſettled a ſucceſſion of conſuls for ten years, diſcharged 


- ſome nations from all tribute, conferred upon others freſh immu- 
{| nities, and, in ſhort, without any regard to futurity, rent and 
| exnauſted the empire with ſuch wild bounties, as could neither 


be granted nor accepted by men of ſenſe, but were highly ap- 


| Plauded by the unthinking herd. At length, moved by the re- 


4 Idem, c. 54. ee 
T4 3 fs pPeated 


1 
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H- arrives peated ſolicitations of the army, he 1-'t Rome, and repaired to 


at the 
camp, 


the camp at Mevania, attended by à great number of ſenators, 
which only ſerved to expoſe him to public contempt and detifion 
(X). For as he was quite unacquainted with the military art, 
he was continually applying for information how to draw up the 


army, how to procure intelligence, by what meaſures he might 


The feet 
at Miſe- 


mum re- 


Salt. 


defeat the deſigns of the foe, &'c. Upon every flying report of 


the approach of the enemy, he was ſure to betray great fear, 


and never failed to get drunk. In the end, ſurfeited with the 


camp and learning the revolt of the fleet at Miſenum, he re- 


turned to Rome in the utmoſt conſternation. The flcet was 
drawn to revolt by Claudius Faventius, who was only a centu- 


rion, and had been degraded by Galba with marks of ignominy. | 
By forging letters from Veſpaſian, and in his name tempting the | 


officers with great rewards, he prevailed upon them to change 


their allegiance. To reclaim them, Vitellius made choice of 


Claudius Fulianus, who had lately commanded the fleet, and 


was highly eſteemed by the marines. But he, without hefita- 
tion, went over to the party of Leſpaſian; and, putting himſelf 


at their head, took the city of Terracina. Hereupon Vitelliut 


diſpatched meſſengers to the army, with orders to retire from | 


Medania, and drawing nearer Rome, to encamp at Narnia, 


now Narni. From it he detached fix cohorts and five hundred 1 


horſe, whom he ſent under the command of his brother Lucius, 
to make head againſt the ſoldiers of the fleet. He himſelf re. 

mained at Rome, where he aſſembled the people by their tribes, 
and to ail, who deſired to be liſted, adminiſtered the oath of 


fidelity. As he moved compaſſion by his fad countenance, his 


doleſul expreſſions, and many tears, and was liberal, nay extra- 


vagent, in his promiſes, vaſt multitudes gave in their names; 


Vitellius 

takes the | 

_ title of 
Cziar. 


and to this daſtardly crowd, only daring in words, he gave the 
awful name of legions. - To himſelf he aſſumed, at this junc- | 


ture, the title of Cz/ar, which he had hitherto rejected, as it 


the C/ars alone were deſtined to hold the ſovereign power. | 


: Idem, c. 55—88. 


(X Tacitzs ſays, that while he was diſcourſing to an aſſembly . 
the ſoldiers ſoon after his arrival in the camp, there flew over his head _ 
a flock of-ravenous birds, ſo numerous, that, like a black cloud, 


| they darkened the day. He adds, that a bull eſcaped from the a- 
tar; andoverturning the utenſils for the ſacrifice, was at laſt ſlain at 


a diſtance from thence, and not in the place where it was cuſtomary | 


to kill the victims. This the ſuperſtitious pagans looked upon * 
le worſt of omens 61). pn „„ 


(61) Tet, e. 56 — 
: Tus 


of the deep ſnow, he conſidered what dangers he muſt have un- 
dergone, had not Vitellius's army abandoned their poſt. Pri- 
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THe army no ſooner left Mevania, than the Samnites, the 
Pilignians, and the Marfians embraced the cauſe of Veſpaſian. 


At the fame time, Primus, informed of the enemy's motions, Pn 


baſtened to paſs the Apennine, where, while his troops were 


i ; * h 
forely annoyed with the cold, and ſtruggling with difficulty out 'a"canin 


Apennine. 


mus, having paſt the Apennine, encamped at Carſulæ, between 


Mevania and Narnia, and there waited the arrival of the legi- 


ons from Cremona, which were in full march to join him. As 


the forces of Vitellius were only ten miles diſtant, the tri 
which Primus had with him were for attacking them before the 


legions arrived, whom they conſidered rather as ſharers in the 


prey, than partakers in the peril. But Primus found means to 
calm their fury, and in the mean time the legions arrived, and 


ſoon after their arrival poſſeſſed themſelves of [nteramna, now 
Terni; which ſo terrified Vitellius's army, that they began to fly 


| over to the enemy in whole companies and troops, being en- 


couraged thereunto by their tribun-s and centurions. How- 


ever, ſome of the common ſoldiers perſiſted inflexible in their 
_ adherence to Vitellius; and a report was induſtriouſly ſpread all 


over the camp, that Valens had eſcaped into Germany, and was 
there aſſembling a mighty army. To confute this rumour, ang 
prevent their cheriſhing any farther hopes, Valens was put to Valens put 


death at Urbinum, where he was detained in priſon, and his ;, death. 
head ſent to the camp, and diſplayed to the view of Yitelliuss 
troops. At this ſight, they ſunk into utter deſpair; and ſeeing The whole 


themſelves on all ſides bereft of hope, paſſed over in a body to army paſſer 


| the party of Veſpaſſan. Upon this general defection, Primus over to 
nnd Varus neglected not, by repeated meſſages, to make offers Veſpaſian. 
to Vitellius of ſafety to his perſon, of revenues, of any private 


retirement in Campania, or elſewhere, if he would reſign the 
ſovereignty and ſubmit to Veſpaſian. Mucianus likewiſe ſent 


him letters with the like offers; to which he would have yielded, 
had he not been diſſuaded by his friends from ever leading a pri- 


vate life, after he had been emperor. To him now remained 
only the city of Rome, which Flavius Sabinus might have eaſily 


raiſed againſt him; but he, either out of a natural abhorrence 
to the ſpilling of blood, or becauſe he envied the grandeur of 


his brother's fortune, neglected to act with any warmth or ala- 


crity. It is true, he often conferred with J. itellius about the 8 
means of — public peace, but could not be prevailed upon 


to uſe violence. In one of theſe conferences, he agreed to re- 


ſign the empire upon certain conditions, which Sabinus aſ- 

ſured him ſhould be ratified by his brother Veſpaſian; which Vitellius 

was no ſooner known, than his followers exerted their utmoſt Jeon; to 
| | RA efforts abdicate. 
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efforts to divert him from his reſolution; repreſenting to him, 
how ignominious, how inſecure the terms of peace were, 
fince the performing them entirely depended upon the wanton 
humour of the conqueror. But, notwithitanding all their en- 
deavours to rouſe him to (me attempt daring and brave, hav- 
ing learnt on the eighteenth of December the defection of his 
army at Narnia, he went forth from the palace in deep mourn- 
ing, attended by his domeſtics, with his little ſen, a helpleſs 


infant; and paſſing in this torlorn condition through the ſtreets ] 


of the city, arrived at the place where the people uſed to aſſemble; 
and there to the multitude, which had flocked from all quarters, 
declared his reſolution in aN] words, ſuch as ſuited his preſent 
condition, that he voluntzrily withdrew for the fake of the pub- 
lic peace and the good uf the commcnw-alth; and that he 
only deſired they would remember im, and to his brother, to 


his wife, and to his innocent and ener children, ſhew com- 
paſhon and mercy. At the fame tr, extending his arms, 
with his little fon in them, he recomm nded him now to one, 
now to another, then to all. At laſt, burſting into tears, he 


ungirt his ſword from his ſide, and preſented it to the conſul 


Cæcilius Simplex, who ſtood juſt by him, as thus reſigning the 

power of life and death over the citizens. As the conſul refuſed | 

tio receive it, and the aſſembly with loud clamours oppofed hie 

Dy ion, he departed, declaring, that he intended to diveſt | 
Himſelf of the badges of the imperial dignity in the temple of | 
Concord, and thence to ſeek a private reticement in his bro- 

But i: nt ther's houſe. But the people, ſenſibly affected with this dole- 


* ful ſcene, declared with one voice againſt his withdrawing to a 


private dwelling, called him back to the palace, and even ſhut | 


up every other way. Hereupon, not knowing what to do, nor 
ho to proceed, he returned to the palace. But as the ru- 


mour had already flown all over the city, that Vitellius had ab- | 
dicated the empire; all the principal ſenators, great numbers of | 


knights, with the city guards and thoſe of the night- watch, 
crowded to the houſe of Flavius Sabinus. Thither news was 
brought them, that Vitellius, encouraged by the people and 


Flavius bis German guards, was returned to the palace. As Sabinus had 

S. jinus advanced too far to retreat, all who were about him adviſed him 
tales arms, to take arms, and force Vitellius to ſtand to the treaty he had 
| but i de- made. Sabinus, though of himſelf hefitating and backward (Y). 


Jeatan - „„ e 

FTacir. c. 60-69. Su ET. c. 15. Dio. I. xv. p. 740. 
(V) The nobility of Rome did all that lay in their power to rouſe 

Flawius Sabinus, and encourage him to ſhare with the other generals 


of the party, the glory of placing his brother upon the throne. A 


— 
—— 


8 inſtantly turned upon Vſpaſian. 
ings, the grandees of Rome ſtrove to rouſe Sabinus, but could not by 
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yielded to their advice; but ſome of the boldeſt of Viteſlius's men 
meeting him as he advanced to the palace, attacked with great 
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reſolution, and put him to flight. Sabinus under this diſtreſs He retires 


had no other reſource but to ſhut himſelf up in the capitol ; te the ca- 


which he did accordingly, with a ſmall number of ſoldiers, ſome pitol. 


ſenators, and a few Roman knights. The ſoldiers of Vitellius 
immediately inveſted the capitol, but with ſtations ſo looſe and 
ill-guarded, that Sabinut, during the dead of the night, found 


means to acquaint Primus with his danger, and to cauſe his 
own children Sabinus and Clemens, and his brother's fon Domi- 


tian, to be brought to him. The next morning, as ſoon aa 


day began to dawn, before hoſtilities were committed on either 


fide, Sabinus ſent Cornelius Martialis, a centurion of the firſt 


rank, to put Vitellius in mind of the treaty, and e 


de was governor of Rome, the cohorts there immediately depended 
upon him, and conſequently would not fail to join; and moſt of the 
ſenators offered to aſſiſt him with their ſlaves. The cohorts re- 
maining with Vitellius were few, and thoſe quite diſheartened with 
W populace were wavering; 
nd from them, if he once preſented himſelf as their head, he would 


diſmal tidings, from all quarters. The 


find the ſame flattery and zeal, which they had ſhewn for Vitellius, 
With theſe and the like reaſon- 


any means prevail upon him to take arms; and hence ſome enter- 


| tained private ſuſpicions againſt him, as if through malignity and 
emulation he ſtudied to thwart the defigns formed in behalf of his 
|} brother. For Flavius Sal inus was both elder than Veſpaſian, and 

greatly ſurpaſſed him in wealth and reputation. 


lieved to have upheld his brother's credit otherwiſe ſinking, and for 


hons. Hence, though between them an appearance of unanimity 


{| fubfilted, private grudges were apprehended to remain. But our 

{| hiſtorian is of opinion, that Sabinus, nato rallʒ merciful and gentle, 
abhorred all ſlaughter and ſpilling of blood; and thereſore frequently 
conferred with Vitellius about the means of reſtoring public peace, 


and laying down arms by mutual agreement and treaty (62). 


(62) ths: c. 64. 


4 with him about his thus violating ſuch ſolemn ſtipulations. Vi- 
tellius threw the whole fault upon the ſoldiers, whoſe ardour he 
1 faid, it was not in his power to reftrain. He even warned 
1 MAartalis to retire by a private way, that he might not be aflaſ- 
ſinated by the ſoldiers, as the mediator of a peace which they 

abhorred. He was ſcarce returned to the capitol, when Fitel- 73, eagiret 
4 Hius's ſoldiers approached, and began the attack with great fury. 3 
1 The beſieged, with ſhowers of ſtones and tiles, ſtrove to over- 
whelm the aggreſſors; but the latter, advancing boldly to the 


He was even be⸗ 


the money lent him to have received in pledge his houſe and poſſeſ- 


very 


fieged. 5 
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very gates of the citadel, ſet fire to them, and muſt have entered, 


had not Sabinus pulled down the ſtatues on all hands, and, with 


theſe glorious monuments of antiquity, raiſed in the very en- 


trance a new wall. Then they ſtrove to force a paſſage from 


And burnt 
tothe 
ground. 


Sabinus 


taken pri - 


ſener. 


did all that lay in his power to appeaſe the fury of the populace 


the oppoſite avenues of the capitol, climbing over the conti- 
guous buildings, which, during a long peace, had been ſuffered 
to be raiſed to the height of the foundations of the capitol. Here 


the aſſault was cloſe and fierce; and the adjoining roofs being 


ſet on fire, whether by the aſſailants or the beſieged is uncertain, 
the flame ſpread from thence to the porticoes of the capitol; and 
being there nouriſhed by the timber, which was very old, ſpread 
every way with terrible impetuoſity; nor did the conflagration 


ceaſe, till that glorious and ſtately edifice was burnt to the - ary 4 


and laid in aſhes; the moſt deplorable misfortune, ſays Tacitus, 


that had happened ſince the _—_— of the city, and to the Ro- 
ince by them, and not by a 


man people the moſt reproachful, 
foreign enemy, the ſacred ſeat of the great Jupiter, reared by 


their anceſtors with ſolemn benedictions and auſpices, as the 
pledge and centre of future empire, was thus impiouſly profaned 
and reduced to aſhes *. | 55 
WIUIIL E the capitol was yet burning, Vitellius's bands, burſt- | 
ing in, put all who oppoſed them to the ſword: of theſe the | 
moſt ſignal were Cornelius Martialis, ÆEmilius Pacenſis, Caſ-— 


perius Niger, and Didius Scæva. Flavius Sabinus and Quin | 


tius Atticus the conſul, were taken and loaded with irons. The 


reſt, by divers ſtratagems, eſcaped, having learnt the word by 
which the ſoldiers of Vitellius were diſtinguiſhed by one another. 
Young Domitian was ſaved by the contrivance of one of his 
freedmen, under the diſguiſe of a linen robe, as if he had be- 


longed to the tribe of the prieſts who offered ſacrifices in the 
capitol (Z). Sabinus and Atticus were carried to Vitellius, who 


) Damitian paſſing among the ſacrificers undiſcovered to the 
| houſe of Cornelius Primus, a dependent of his father's, near the 
place called Velabrum, lay there concealed, till Rome was taken by 
Primus. Heafterwards, in the reign of his father, demoliſhed te 

Houſe where he had lain concealed, and raiſed upon the place a 
ſmall chapel dedicated to Jupiter the protector, with an altar, and 
the account of his adventure engraved upon marble. When hear 
_ Tived at the ſovereignty, he erected a vaſt temple ſacred to Fapiter 


the guardian, with himſelf held in the arms of the god (63). 


(63) Len, c. 74. 


and 
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and ſoldiery, crying aloud for their execution. They were 
chiefly incenſed againſt Sabinus; and therefore, inftead of Ani mu- 
hearkening to the emperor's intreaties, they run him through derca. 
in his preſence ; then cutting off his head, dragged his trunk 


through the ſtreets to the Scale Gemoniz, where the bodies of 


malefactors were uſually expoſed. He had, for the ſpace of 
five-and-thirty years, carried arms for the common-wealch, had 
governed Ma ſia ſeven years, and Rome twelve, bearing both 
in peace and war a ſignal reputation. The only failing, which 


even his enemies could object to him, was his talkativeneſs. As 
to the innocence of his life and juſtice of his actions, he was al- 
together blameleſs. All agree, that before Veſpaſian became 
emperor, Sabinus was looked upon as the chief ornament of the 
Flavian family, and the ſupport of Y-/paftan himſelf, who was 


his younger brother: when the people demanded the doom of 


the conſul Atticus, Vitellius perſiſted in oppoſing them, being 


entirely reconciled to him, in regard of his openly conſeſſing, 


that he had ſet fire to the capitol; and by thus aſſuming the 
odium of the crime, though the whole was by ſome thought a 


ſued; nor could it have been decided without the deſtruction 


| of the city. But while Lucius was deliberating, whether he 
1 fhould return forthwith to Rome, or purſue the reduction of 
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 fition, acquitted as innocent the party of Vitellius. About the "2" 
| fame time, Lucius Vitellius, the emperor's brother, defeated Vitellius 
| in Campania the marines, who had declared for Veſpaſian, and % Ter- 
{ retook Terracina. Six ſmall galleys eſcaped, and in one of racina. 
them Apollinaris commander of the fleet. All the other veſſels 
| were ſeized by the ſhore, or, ſurcharged by the flying crowd, 
ſunk to the bottom. Julianus, who had been ſent by Vitellius 
| to reclaim the fleet, and had gone over to Veſpaſian, was taken 
| priſoner,” and by Lucius's orders firſt inhumanly ſcourged and 
| then executed. Had Vitellius's men, now elated with ſucceſs, 
| proceeded directly to Rome, a dreadful ſtruggle muſt have en- 


acina. 


Campania, the troops of Primus, informed of the danger of primus 


| Sabinus, haſtened to his relief. Petilius Certalis, one nearly „arches 10 


allied to Veſpaſian, and a commander of no mean character, Rome. 


upon the firſt news that the capitol was beſieged, was ſent for- 


| ward with a thouſand horſe, and ordered to croſs the Sabine 

| territories and enter Rome through the Salarian way. Primus 

| himſelf advanced along the great Flaminian road, and when 
the night was far ſpent, arrived at a place called the Red Rocks. 


There he received diſmal tidings, that Sabinus was murdered, 


| the capitol reduced to aſhes, the city under dreadful confterna- 
tion, the populace and ſlaves all under arms for Vitellius, 
J Uu:. : & c. 
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&c. (A). Petilius Cerealis, meeting not far from the city a 


of the enemy, attacked them briſkly, but was by them received 


with equal reſolution, and, after a long and bloody conteſt, put 


Vitellius 


ſends em- 


Laſſadors new the former treaty. The ſoldiers of Cerealis inſulted the = 
to treat of deputies, and even wounded the prætor Arulenus Rufticus, x 
an accom- man of great merit and diſtinftion, and flew his principal 


modation. 


Primus's 
anſwer. 


was beſieged; but, inſtead of purſuing their march to the city after 


to flight and purſued as far as Fidenz. This ſucceſs heightened 
the zeal and partiality of the people for Vitellius; they betook 
themſelves to arms, moſt of them ſnatching up whatever fell 


firſt in their way, and, thus armed, demanded to be led out 
againſt the enemy. Vitellius commended their zeal, but at the 
ſame time ſent embaſladors both to Cerealis and Primus to re- 


lictor, for daring to open a paſlage through the croud. Thoſe 
who went to Primus were better received. They were attend- 
ed by the Veſtal virgins, who brought letters from Vitellius ts 
Primus, wherein the emperor deſired, that the battle, which 


| was to be the laſt, might be ſuſpended for one day, ſince during 
that interval all things might be eaſily accommodated. Prinu 
diſmiſſed the virgins with all demonſtrations of honour ; but to 


Vitellius returned anſwer, that, by the murder of Sabinus and 


the burning of the capitol, all means of ending the war by 


(A) Primuz's forces might have reached Sw before the capitol 


they had left Narnia, they diverted themſelves at Ocriculum, now 


_ Orricli, in celebrating the annual feaſt of Saturn, which laſted | 
many days. There were not wanting ſome, who on this occaſion | 
entertained ſuſpicions of Primus, and charged him, as if, through 
treachery, he thus lingered, in conſequence of the letters ſecretly 
ſent him from Vitellius, with offers of the conſulſhip and of his 
daughter then marriageable, and with her a mighty fortune, as the | 
rewards of revolting from Veſpaſian. Others alledged, that all ths 


charge was no more than a fiction, and that it was a reſolution con- 
certed amongſt all the leaders, rather to terrify the city with a ter. 
rible diſplay of war, than to carry the war thither, ſince the chief 
ſtrength of the prætorian bands had already deſerted Iitellius, who 
was likewiſe precluded from receiving any reinforcements ; ſo thatit 


was preſumed he would quietly yield up the empire. But the tre 
cauſe of fo prepoſterous delay was, according to our hiſtorian, their | 


Wuaaiting the coming of Macianus, who was advancing full march 


tion of the conquering army, being ſtun with envy at the ſucceſs | 
. deprived of all ſhare in 

the glory of the war, were he not preſent at the entry into nt. 
Bat the news, that the capitol was beſieged, rouſcd Primas, ard 


with the forces of the eaſt, and by frequent letters retarded the mo- 


of Prinus, and thinking that he ſhould 


Put the whole army in motion (74). 


(74) Lum, c. 78). 
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treaty were cut off (B). The embaſſadors were ſcarce gone, 


divided likewiſe into three bodies. The weak and unwarlike 
populace was routed at the firſt onſet; but Vitellius's other 


3 troops, ſallying out againſt the enemy as they approached the 
walls of the city, attacked them with a ſury hardly to be ex- 


preſſed. Primus's men ſtood their ground with equal reſolution 
and intrepidity ; ſo that the moſt cruel and bloody battle enſued 


that the Romans had ever ſuſtained. The conflict laſted ſeveral. 
| hours with various ſucceſs ; but in the end proved favourable to 


Primus's men, as ſuperior in the abilities of their leaders. The 
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when the whole army moved, advancing in three bodies to the 
walls of Rome, where the forces of Vitellius expected them, 


Vitellius's 


Vitellians were with great ſlaughter driven into the city, where den driven 
they aſſembled again; and, though vanquiſhed and routed, re- 1 70 
newed the battle with freſh vigour, and continued it to the cloſe ©? 7 


of the day. The people gathered about the combatants as ſpec- 


of a fight exhibited for public amuſement, they ſometimes 


tors; and as if they had been only attending the repreſentation - 


_ favoured one party, ſometimes another, with theatrical ſhouts 
_ andclappings : nay, as often as either ſide turned their backs, 
| or particulars fled into houſes, or concealed themſelves in ſhops, 
- they inſiſted upon their being dragged out and ſlain. The peo- 

| ple, as Tacitus obſerves, were ſo little affected with this tragical 


ſpectacle, that at the fame time were ſeen in one place cruel 
conflicts and bleeding wounds; in another luxurious banquet- 
ing and voluptuous revellings ; every-where ſtreams of blood 


uud heaps of carcaſes; and hard by wanton debauchees and lewd 


harlots : in ſhort, all the abominations of a moſt diflolute and 


riotous peace, and all the barbarities of a moſt dreadful and 


cruel captivity. Primus's men, having in the end prevailed and 


made themſelves maſters of the city, marched in the next place 
| to ſtorm the camp of the prætorian guards, whither the moſt 
determined amongſt the enemy had retired. As they conſidered 
; the camp as their laſt hope and reſource, they exerted their ut - 
moſt efforts in defending it; and, though in number inferior, 


Which is 


fakenwwith 


the camp. 9 


P 7 0 5 


often repulſed the aggreſſors; and at length, when the gates, 


in ſpite of all oppoſition, were burſt open, uniting together 5 5 


(B) Muſenius Ryfus, by rank a Roman knight, by profeſſion "Hh 


Loic, joining himſelf to the embaſſadors, endeavoured, by philoſo- 


tending war, to quell the fury of men in arms ; but was derided by 
ſome, outrageouſly inſulted by others, and at laſt, partly by menaces, 


| Phical diſcourſes about the advantages of peace and the dangers ate 


part], by the perſuaſions of the more moderate, prevailed upon to 


ſorbear his unſeaſonable lefſons of wiſdom (75). 


5 (75) lain, F. 81. 
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they made a laſt effort; but being overpowered by numbers, 
they all fell, facing the enemy and wounded only before.. 

Vitellius, ſeeing the city taken, cauſed himſelf to be con- 
veyed in a chair through the back part of the palace to his wife's 
houſe upon mount Aventine, with a deſign to lie there conceal- 
ed during the day, and fly by night to his brother, then at 


 Terracina. But as to one who is under dread, and fears all 


things, the preſent affairs ſeem moſt dangerous, he ſoon changed 


his mind and returned to the palace. Suetonius writes, that he 


altered his reſolution upon a groundleſs and uncertain report, 


| him. Terrified with the diſmal ſolitude and filence, he tried | 


that a treaty and a peace was concluded. Be that as it will, he 
found the palace now quite deſolate and abandoned; all his ſlaves 
and domeſtics having flipped away, or carefully avoiding to meet 


to enter ſeveral apartments; but finding them all ſhut, and be- 


He is 22 


Covered) 


earneſtneſs begged to be kept, though it were in priſon, till his 


ing at laft weary with ſuch miſerable and folitary wandering to 


and fro, he thruſt himſelf into the porter's lodge, and concealed 


himſelf behind the bed. In the mean time, a party of Primus: 
men entering the place, ſearched all places and corners, till at 


laſt they diſcovered the emperor and dragged him out. As they | 
knew him not, they inquired who he was, and whether he | 


could acquaint them what was become of Vitellius. He de- 


ceived them at firſt; but being ſoon known by Julius Placid, | 
tribune of a prætorian band, he pretended to have matters of 


the utmoſt importance to impart to Veſpaſian, and with great 


arrival. But the tribune and ſoldiers, deaf to all intreaties, tied 


| forthwith his hands behind him, threw a halter about his neck, 


rent all his apparel, and dragged him halſ-naked into the forum | 


. ale by through the great ſtreet called the Sacred Way, forcing him, 


the fopu- 


lace, 


with their ſwords pointed at his throat, to hold up his head, and 


_ preſent his face to the indignities offered him by the rabble, who 
now reviled him in a moſt outrageous manner. They forced 
him to behold his own ftatues thrown down, and to view the 
place where Galba had been murdered. While he was thus 


haled along, a German ſoldier meeting him, drew his ſword 


and diſcharged a violent blow, whether at Vitellius to revenge 
ſome former injury, or at the tribune, or to releaſe the empe- 


ror from inſults and deriſion, is uncertain. The tribune's eit 
he actually cut off, and was himſelf inſtantly flain. FVitelliu 


they puſhed forward, the populace the whole time upbraiding 


him with his gluttony, his target of Minerva, his lewdneſs, 


and even che een of his body; for he was enormoully 


Idem, c. 73—8.. Dio. I. Ixv. p. 742. Sur. c. 15. Jos PA. 


tall _ 


bell. Jud, 1. iv. c. 4 


CAP. 18. 


chief ſtreets of the city. His body was dragged with a 
and with all poſſible ignominy thrown into the Tiber, but after- 
wards buried by his widow Galeria Fundana. Thus died 
Aulus Vitellius, the ninth emperor of Rome, according to ſome 
in the fifty- fourth, according to others in the fifty- eighth, 
year of his age, after having reigned a year, wanting ten or 
twelve days, from the time he was proclaimed emperor at Co- 
leogn, and eight months and a few days after the death of Otho. 
He was raiſed to the firſt dignities in the ſtate by no parts or 
merit of his own, but in regard of the luſtre of his family, 
which was one of the moſt conſpicuous in Rome. By his ex- 
travagant bounties and largeſſes, he gained the affections both 


The Roman Hiſtory, 

tall, corpulent, and ſomewhat lame, having been hurt by a 
chariot, while he was attending Caligula at the races in the 
circus. He bore all the inſults and indignities offered him with- 
out uttering a ſingle word, except to the tribune, to whom, 


| while he treated him in a manner altogether were, he 
hey 


anſwered, that nevertheleſs he had been his emperor. 
dragged him at laſt to the Gemonie, the common charnel of 


malefactors, where the body of Flavius Sabinus had lain ex- 
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poſed, and there with many wounds put an end to his unhappy Aud exc- 
life. His head was cut off, and carried on a pole 2 aa 


ook, 


of the ſoldiery and people. Of the former, many adhered to bim 


with unſhaken fidelity to the laft, tho', in the opinion of our 
hiſtorian, he had not one good quality to recommend him to 
ſuch as wiſhed well to the republic, having been ſtained, even 
from his tender years, with all manner of crimes and moſt infa- 
mous and abominable iniquities“. The day being already far 
ſpent, the ſenate could not be aſſembled, the ſenators and ma- 


giſtrates having either privately withdrawn from the city, or 


_ __ eoncealed themſelves in the houſes of their dependents. Domi- 
tian, apprehending now no further danger, preſented himſelf 
to the leaders of the party, and was by the ſoldiers thronging Domitian 
about him ſaluted Cæſar, and by them conducted in a kind of 4's 
triumph to his father's otiſe. e 
Is the mean time, Lucius Vitellius was with his cohorts ad- 
voancing from Terracina to the relief of his brother. The ca- 
voalry was therefore ſent forward to 4ricia, and the legions or- 


ted 
ar. 


dered to advance to Bovillæ. But Lucius was no ſooner in- 18 7 


formed of the unhappy doom of the emperor, than he ſurren- Vitellius 


dered himſelf and his bands to the pleaſure of the conquerors. /urrenders 


| The ſoldiers were difarmed and led through the city, guarded himſelf 


on each ſide by files of armed men, without betraying a ſup- and his 


pliant look, or dropping a mean expreſſion, though outrageouſly p 
| | _ ts put to 


troops, ana 


V TACIT. e. 85, 80. Sekr. e. 4, 5, 15, 18, Dio. p. 743. death. 


inſulted 
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inſulted by the mocking and petulant vulgar. They were all 


committed to. priſon, but ſoon after releaſed. As for YVitellius, 


he was put to death; a puniſhment which he well deſerved, 
being no leſs addicted to all kinds of vices than his brother. But 
for all his vices, he wanted neither courage nor activity, and 


ſupported the cauſe with great reſolution and vigilance *. By 


The miſe- 
rable con- 
dition of 
the city. 


he death of the emperor and his brother, war was rather ſeen 
to ceaſe, than peace to commence; for the conquerors, conti- 
nuing in arms, hunted all over the city after the conquered, 
filling with carnage and mangled bodies the ſtreets, the places of 
public reſort, the temples, and even the private houſes, which 


they burſt open and pillaged, pretending, that there ſome Vi- 
tellians were concealed. The indigent part of the populace 
failed not to join the ſoldiers in the general violence and ſpoil ; 


ſo that on all hands nothing was heard but diſmal complaints and 


outcries, and nothing ſeen but the dreadful calamities of a city 


| ſtormed and ſacked. Domitian, who already enjoyed the name 


| lence of the ſoldiery, attended his infamous pleaſures, and only 
by his diſſolute life ſhewed himſelf the ſon of an emperor. Pri- 
mus, in whoſe hands the whole power was lodged, made uſe of 
it only to plunder more freely, being wholly taken up in con- 
veying from the palace treaſure, moveables, and domeſtic ſlaves, 
as if he were ſtill ſeizing the ſpoil of Cremona. When the fury 
of the ſoldiers began to abate, the ſenate met, and confirmed 
the ſovereignty of Veſpaſian, decreeing to him with great ala- | 
rity all the titles and prerogatives ever inveſted in former | 
princes. They declared him conſul, giving him his ſon Titus 
for collegue in that dignity : Domitian they honoured with the 


The ſowe- 
reignty of 
Veſpaſian C 
_ achnarnw- 
edged by 
the ſenate. 


and reſidence of Czfar, inſtead of ſtriving to check the inſo- 


przetorſtiip and conſular authority: they preſented Primus with 


the conſular ornaments, and Cornelius Fuſcus and Arrius Farus 


with thoſe of the prætorſhip. All theſe decrees were puſſed at 


the motion of Valerius Alaticus, conſul elect v. 


DuRinG theſe commotions in Italy, the . reyolted, 


under the conduct of the celebrated Claudius Civilis; but of the 


The Da- 
cians i | 
crm are 
quell: d ty 
Mucianus 


cauſes and events of this war, which continued long, we ſhall | 
ſpeak in the en ing reign. The people of Dacia too roſe up 
in arms; a people never well- affected to the Romans, and then 
by no forces reſtrained, ſince the army was withdrawn out of 


Mafa. They ſtormed the winter quarters of the auxiliary co- 


horts, paſſed the Danube, and were proceeding to demoliſh the 
entrenchments of the legions, when Mucianus happened to 


march through Ma ſia with the forces of the eaſt. As that 


commander was already appriſed of the victory at Cremona, he 


2 Tacirt. FERRETS y Idem ibid. 
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detached the ſixth legion to oppoſe the barbarians, and appointed 
Fonteius Agrifa governor of Maia, with part of the troops 
which had ſurrendered at Cremona, and which it was thought 
adviſeable to engage in a foreign war, that they might not diſturb 
domeſtic peace. Agrippa obliged the enemy to repaſs the Da- 
nube; and, to prevent any farther attempts of the like nature, 
built a great number of forts on the banks of the Danube, and 
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ſtrengthened them with numerous gariſons. In Pontus like- Difur- 


| wiſe great diſturbances were raiſed by one Anicetus, formerly bances in 


freedman to king Polemon, under him in great power, and Pontus. 


commander of the royal navy. As he was highly provoked 
againſt the Romans for changing the kingdom into a province, 


which happened in the reign of Nero, and by that means de- 
priving him of all his authority, he laid hold of the preſent op- 
portunity, and, levying forces under colour of aſſiſting Vitellius, 
| ſeized the city of Trebixond, burnt the fleet which guarded the 
coaſts, and, entering into an alliance with the neighbouring 
barbarians, ſcoured the fea with ſcorn and inſult, and com- 
| mitted dreadful ravages on the coaſts of Aſia. Againſt him Yeſ- 
„ ſent a choice body of legionaries, under the command of 
Virdius Geminus, an officer diſtinguiſhed in war; who, attack- 
ing the enemy while they were roving about in queſt of booty, 
drove them into their veſſels; then, with ſome galleys built with 
great expedition, chaced Anicetus into the mouth of the river 
Chobus, where he relied upon the protection of Sedochus king of 
the Lazzans, a people of Colchis, That prince ſeemed at firſt 
determined to defend his ally; but, as ſoon as a reward for his 
treachery was propoſed and a war threatened, he betrayed Ani- Anicetus 


cetus and all his followers to the conqueror. Thus ended that taken. 


ſervile war; and Veſpaſian received an account of the ſucceſs 
which had attended his arms, a few days before the joyful 
tidings were brought him of the great victory gained by his forces 


at Cremona *, 


= Tacirt. I. ti. c. 46, 17 
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CHAP. XIX. 


From the death 0 Vitellius, to the death of Do- 
mitian, the laſt of the twelve Cæſars, in whom 


ended the Flavian family. 


HE Flavian family, now raiſed to the higheſt pitch of 

grandeur, was no-ways conſpicuous, either for its luſtre 
or antiquity. Titus Flavius, the emperor's grandfather, was a 
citizen of Reate, now Rieti, in the country of the Sabines; 


and in the civil wars between Cz/ar and Pompey, ſerved under 2 


the latter in quality of centurion, but returned home after the | 
battle of Pharſalia; and, having obtained his pardon, betook 


himſelf to the mean employment of collecting taxes, under the | 
farmers of the public revenue. His ſon, Titus Flavius Sabinus, | 
followed the ſame profeſſion, and acquitted himſelf in it with ſuch | 
integrity, that by ſeveral cities of ¶ſia, where he was collector of | 


the tax called quadrage/ima, ſtatues were erected to him with 


this inſcription, To the honeft publican. Afterwards he with- | 
drew into the country of the Helvetii, where he acquired a | 


conſiderable fortune by lending money upon intereſt. He mar- 


ried Yeſpaſia Pella, whoſe father had been military tribune and || 


prefect of the camp; and had by her two children, Sab:nus, of 
whom we have ſpoken above, and Veſpaſian, who was born on 


the ſeventeenth of November of the ninth year of the common | 
_ chriſtian ra ; that is, five years before the death of Auguſtus; lo | 


that he was raiſed to the empire in the ſixtieth year of his age. 


He was, amongſt many other new men choſen from the mu- 


nicipal towns, from the colonies, and even from the provinces, 
admitted into the ſenate by the emperor Caligula. He indeed 
at firſt declined that dignity, but was at laſt, in a manner, con- 
ſtrained by his mother to accept it. He afterwards ſerved in | 


quality of military tribune in Thrace, was quæſtor of the pro- 


vinces of Cyrene and Crete, ædile, and prætor. He attended 
the emperor Claudius into Britain, where he diſtinguiſhed | 
himſelf, though only tribune of a legion, in a very eminent 


manner, as we have related in the reign of that prince. He was 
conſul during the twolaſt months of the eleventh year of Clau- 
dius's reign, and by Nery appointed governor of rica in quan 
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of proconſul he married Flavia Domitilla, a native of Africa, 
at firſt ſlave to Statilius Capella, but afterwards manumiſed 


and made free of the city. By her he had two ſons, Titus and 


Demitian, who reigned after him, and one daughter, named 
Domitilla, who died, as did alſo her mother, before his ac- 
ceſſion to the empire. Veſpaſian was, as Tacitus obſerves, 
of all the emperors the only one by power changed for the bet- 


ter. While he was in a private ſtation, he uſed to court the 
favour of the princes by the meaneſt flattery. During his pre- 


torſhip he begged leave to exhibit extraordinary ſports in honour 
of Caligula, on account of the pretended victory in Germany. 
He was one of the few ſycophants who were of opinion, that 
thoſe who were ſaid to have conſpired againſt that prince ſhould 


be publicly executed, and that their bodies ſhould be left unbu- 


ried. In the preſence ot the whole ſenate he returned Caligula 


thanks for having done him the honour of inviting him to his 
table. He was chiefly indebted to Narciſſus, the freedman of 
Claudius, for the conſulſhip, and the two ſacerdotal dignities 
which he enjoyed; what dignities theſe were, we are no-where 


told. After the death of Narciſſus, his great patron, he with- 


drew and led a private life, dreading the violent ſpirit of Agrip- 
| pina, who bore an irreconcileable hatred to that miniſter and 
all his friends. It was therefore probably after her death, that 


he was by Nero appointed proconſul of Africa, in which govern- 


| ment he acquitted himſelf, according to Suetonius *, with ho- 
nour and integrity; according to Tacitus, with ignominy and 
| public hatred. The former writer acknowledges, that, during 
2 ſedition at Adrumetum, he was outrageouſly inſulted by the po- 
pulacę; and, on the other hand, it is well known, that no pro- 


vince eſpouſed the cauſe of Vitellius, and oppoſed the prefer- 


ment of Veſpaſian, with more ardour than that ot Africa; a 
manifeſt proof that his government had not been popular. Soon 


after his return from Africa, his affairs being in a bad condition 


and his credit at ſtake, he was obliged to mortgage his houſe 


and poſſeſſions to his brother Sabinus, and in the mean time to 


ſupport himſelf and his family with the ee he earned 
| by ſelling and changing horſes, nay, and by ot 

more unworthy; for he was convicted of having extorted from 

a young knight the ſum of two hundred thouſand ſeſterces, for 


er means ſtill 


employing his intereſt in procuring him a place in the ſenate, 


againſt the inclination and expreſs will of his father. He a:- 
tended Nero into Achaia, where he incurred that prince's diſ- 
pleaſure, and was forbid the court, for his inattention while the 


emperor was ſinging; a crime, which had nigh coſt him his life 
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a leader, or even a ſoldier, he was indefatigable: it was he who 
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at Rome, as we have related elſewhere. Hereupon he withdrew 


into the country, and there led a life altogether private and re- 


tired, expecting every moment his laſt doom, when he was, con- 


trary to his expectation, named by Nero to command in the war 
againſt the Fews, as a perſon of great military abilities, and one, 


who, on account of his mean extraction, gave him no umbrage. 
He was therefore ſent into Judæa with three legions, eight 
ſquadrons of horſe, and ten auxiliary cohorts, his ſon Titus 
ſerving under him in quality of his lieutenant. In the courſe 
of that war, which proved ſo fatal to the Jetoiſb nation, Ye/- 


always led the march; he who always choſe the ground for in- 
camping. Upon conſultations and diſpatches he ſpent nights 
and days, and was ever ready upon any exigency to encounter 


the enemy hand to hand. His diet was ſuch as chance preſented, 
In his garb and dreſs he varied little from a common ſoldier. 
In ſhort, had he been exempt from avarice, he would have 
equalled the moſt famous commanders of antient times. With 
that vice he is charged by moſt writers; among the reſt by Ta- 
citus, who owed to him his firſt promotion in the ſtate ; but 
nevertheleſs declares, as becomes an impartial hiſtorian, againſt 


1 5 admitting perſonal hatred or affection in the characters of men. 


Aſter the death of Nero and Galba, while Ortho and Vitellius 
were contending for the ſovereignty, he began to cheriſh hopes 
of obtaining it himſelf, relying on ſeveral prodigies, prophecies, 
and propitious reſponſes of oracles (C). Of the many predicti- 


| Ons, 


0) The antients take notice of many prodigies preſaging his ſu- 
ture grandeur. In his grounds, ſays Tacitus (100, while he was in 


the bloom of his age, a cypreſs- tree, lignally tall, fell ſuddenly; 


but the day following roſe again, and reſumed freſh growth and ver- 


dure; which was, according to the concurring teſtimonies of the _ 


ſoothſayers, an omen of extraordinary grandeur in the ſtate; yet 
at firſt the whole preſage ſeemed to have been literally fulfilled by 


his being honoured with the triumphal ornaments, which he acquired 
by his conduct in Britain; by his bearing the dignity of conſul, and 
by his renown in vanquithing the Fexus. But when he had paſled 
through thoſe honours, he began to believe, that the empire was 
the thing preſaged. He was confirmed in this belief by the anſwer 
returned him by Bafilides, prieſt of the god Carmel, ſo called from 


mount Carm:{, on Which ſtood the altar of that deity; a deity, as Ta- 
cc: Ouſerves, not diſtinguiſned by any ſtatue or temple, but only by 


an altar. As Pr/pa/ian offered ſacrifice there, and was entertaining 
cat hopes and views, Baſilides the prieſt, having diligently ur- 
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ons, that of Joſephus the hiſtorian is the moſt famous, who fa 
luted Veſpaſian with the title of emperor even in Nero's reign, 
and aſſured him, he ſhould be ſoon inveſted with the ſovereign 
| power. His prediction is mentioned not only by himſelf ©, but 
| likewiſe by Suetonius , who tells us, that Joſephus, being by 
5 Veſpaſian's orders put in irons, boldly affirmed, that in a ſhort 
| time he ſhould by him be ſet at liberty; but that he ſhould be 
| emperor firft. However, that the empire was by the dark laws 
of fate, by predictions, and prophecies, foretold and ordained 
to Veſpaſian and his ſons, was, ſays Tacitus, what we believed, 
' after we had ſeen them emperors ©. Veſpaſian, being encour- 


x aged by Mucianus, governor of Syria, by Tiberius Alexander, 

- | governor of Egypt, and by all his officers, not to neglect the 

K preſent opportunity, while two competitors, of all men the moſt 

- _ unworthy, were contending for the empire, he at length yielded, 

| | as we have already related, and was proclaimed emperor at I ac. 


Alexandria on the firſt of July of the fixty-ninth year of the ledged mn. 


» | chriſtian ra; on the third of the ſame month in Judæa, where peror in 
be then was; on the fifteenth in Syria; and a few days after in 4% ca/tern 
= all the provinces of the eaſt. He was not in himſelf any-ways 379%'=ces. 
+ | Changed by fo ſudden Md fo mighty a turn of fortune: no lofti- 

& | neſs appeared in his aſpect, no arrogance, nor any new behavi- 

4 our, under his new character. He immediately rewarded his 

* friends, raiſing ſome to military commands, others to be gover- 

= nors of provinces, ſeveral to the rank of ſenators, moſt of them 

1 men of ſignal merit and renown, and who afterwards acquired 


. | the higheſt honours in the ſtate. As he thought it below him 
| to court the ſoldiers by largeſſes, he promiſed them no greater 


1 donative in the heat of the civil war, than had been given them 
u- by others during full peace. In the council which he eſtabliſhed 
in at Berytus for the direction of all momentous affairs, it was re- 
„ | folved, that Titus ſhould purſue the war againft the Fews, and 
he e Joosten. bell. Jud. I. v. e. 12. <SUET.C- 3. Fact. 
„„ 78. 1 e 
I veyed the intrails, addreſſed him thus: Whatever defign it is which 
11 I you meditate, O Van, whether to build a houſe, or extend your 
ſy domains, or to inlarge your train of flaves, to you is granted a 
_- mighty and large ſettleinent, infinite bounds, and multitudes of 
vet | men. Theſe myſterious words were immediately ſpread abroad by 
-* | fame, and by all explained as preſaging the empire to Y:/paſtan. 
by Many reſponſes of oracles and prodigies of the like nature, are re- 
Bf. 'ated by Suetonizs (11), and Dion Caffius (12) ; but we ſhall not treſ- 
* | pal> upon the patience of our readers with a detail of them. 


| (11) Sat. is Vi. 5. (12) Die L hei. 5 744. 
X X42 Mucianns 
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Mucianus march with part of the forces againſt Vitellius. But 

Titus undertook nothing till the next year; and Antonius Pri- 

mus, with the Illyrian army, defeated the troops of Vitellius 

before the arrival of Mucianus, made himſelf maſter of Rome 

and all Italy, and cauſed the unhappy emperor to be publicly 

executed as a common criminal: all which tranſactions we have 

already related at length. In the mean time, Veſpaſian, having 

paſſed ſome time at Antioch, the capital of Syria, proceeded 

from thence to Egypt, where he received the joyful tidings of 

the victory gained by Primus at Cremona. Hereupon he haſt- 

ened to Alexandria, with a deſign to diſtreſs Rome by famine, 

ſince from Egypt chiefly the city was ſupplied with corn. He 

was at the ſame time preparing to invade Africa by ſea and land, 

1n order to bring upon the enemy, by intercepting their provi- 

88 ſions, the calamity of hunger, with that of diſſenſion. But, 

nab of in the mean time, many perſons of all ranks and degrees ar- 

the fate cf rived from Italy, to acquaint him with the fate and fall of Vi. 
* itellius. tellius; which were no ſooner known, than multitudes flocked 


C ˙5P PT———x—— 8 


from all quarters, notwithſtanding it was then winter, to court t! 
the favour of the new emperor; inſomuch, that Alexandria, | »v 
the greateſt city of the empire after Rome, proved too ſmall fr | a 
the vaſt numbers of embaſſadors, deputies, noblemen, officers, | v 
Sc. who flocked thither. Among the reſt, embaſſadors arrived | p 
from Vologeſes king of Parthia, who offered to aſſiſt him with | p 
forty thouſand Parthian horſe. Veſpaſian returned him thank, p 
and, deſiring he would ſend embaſſadors to the ſenate, ac- 1 
quainted him, that the commonwealth was re-eſtabliſhed in at 
peace f. The news of the death of Vitellius made Veſpaſian E 
alter his meaſures; for inſtead of diſtreſſing the city, which had t! 
already proclaimed him emperor, with famine, he diſpatched | #& 
thither a great number of veſſels laden with corn; which ar- ir 
rived very ſeaſonably, there not being at that time remain! ng in 5 
all the public ſtores above ten days proviſion of grain 5. As ” 
the winter-ſeaſon was far advanced, Veſpaſian continued ſome 0 
months at Alexandria, waiting a ſafe paſſage from the gentle L 
5 weather returning with the ſummer. 3 
Moucianus I the mean time, Mucianus arrived at Rome, according 1 
arrives at Joſephus b, the day after the death of Vitellius, and in a moment 
| Rome. grew to himſelf, as he had been inveſted by Veſpaſian with an + 
1 uncontrouled power, the whole ſway. Licinius Mucianu | m 
„ Was, according to the character which Tacitus has drawn of u 
ee, him, a man remarkable for a ſtrange combination of good and cl 
bad qualities; ; luxury and Vigilance, haughtineſs and complat 4M 
"0 „ 

( ldem, l. iv. c. 51. Jorary. ibid. L . e. 42 Dio. 


Ver. p. 702. Tacir. ibid. Joszru. bel]. I. iv. c. 4. 
5 ance; 
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ance; when unemployed, exceſfively voluptuous ; of infinite 
abilities and activity, when buſineſs required them. Hence his 
equa] ſhare of praiſe and reproach; as a public miniſter admired, 
as a private voluptuary condemned. He was a great maſter in 
the ſeveral arts of engaging, an able orator, well verſed in civil 
affairs, prompt in foreſeeing events, dexterous at concerting 
ſchemes, mighty in credit with thoſe wi were above him, un- 
der him, or in equal authority with him; in ſhort, ſuch a man 
as could eaſier create an emperor than be one. Veſpaſian, as 

he was chiefly indebted to him for the empire, upon his depar- 


ture for Italy, inveſted him with an unlimited power, and is 
even ſaid to have truſted him with his ſignet, as if he had been 


his partner in the ſovereignty. Hence, upon his arrival at 


| Rome, he was by all looked upon and revered, rather as the 
emperor's collegue, than as a ſubordinate miniſter. Quite ſunk 
was the power of Antonius Primus and Arrius Varus, whom 
E eſpaſian had already appointed captain of the prætorian guards. 
As Mucianus could not weil diflemble his animoſity towards He bears 
them, the city immediately turned her back upon her late fa- 1 v — 
vourites, and devoted herſelf to the new minion. To him /** 
lone court was paid, to him all addreſſes were made: neither 
was he wanting to his own grandeur ; for he never appeared in 
public but incompaſſed with guards, and attended with an equi- 
page becoming a ſovereign. He forbore indeed the name, but 
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performed all the functions of ſovereignty. Soon after his ar- 


rival, he cauſed Aſiaticus, the late emperor's freedman, to 


atone for his late wicked ſway, by ſuffering the death of a ſlave. 


His doom was by every one expected and even wiſhed for; but 


in the reign of Nero, had aſpired at the ſovereignty ; but had 


himſelf no ſhare in that conſpiracy, nor had ever offered to 
diſturb the ſtate. However, as he was of an illuſtrious family, 


of a graceful perſon, and greatly beloved by the people, he, 
was, by order of Mucianus, committed to the cuſtody of a 


| band of ſoldiers, ſent forty miles from Kome, and there put to 
v2 death by having his veins opened. | 


Wil Muciauus was thus ruling with abſolute foray in 


> 1 the Batavians were carrying on the war againſt the Ro- 
mans with ſtupendous ſucceſs in Lower Germany. Of that war 
we ſhall here, as in its proper place (for it was happily con- 


| the death of Calpurnius Galerianus occaſioned a mighty and 
= general dread in the city. He was the ſon of Cains Pr/o, why 


H. * 
alpur- 
nius 1 


„ rianus e 


be murder- 


ed. 


cluded this year, the firſt of Veſpaſian's reign), briefly recount 
the cauſes. and events. The Batavians, originally the ſame | 


| Kerle wich the Cattans, who dwelt beyond the e being 


85 Tacir. 1. i iv. c. 11. | Josses, 1. v. c. 42. 


driven 
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The Bata- driven thence by a domeſtic inſurrection, ſettled at the extreme 
vians re. borders of Gaul, in an iſland formed by the mouths of the 
voll from Rhine and the Ocean. According to this deſcription, the Bata- 


the Ro- yians poſſeſſed South Holland, part of the country of Utrecht, 


e and the iſland of Betato, in the dukedom of Gelderland. They 
4 vwere not ſubjects, but allies, of the Romans, being obliged to 
_ Claudius aſfiſt them only with troops commanded by men of the firſt 
Civilis rank amongſt them. They had at this time eight cohorts, men 
thoroughly exerciſed in the wars of Germany and Britain. 
Theſe Vitellius had gained over to his party, and a great ſhare 


they had in the victory at Bel riacum; but proving afterwards | 
refractory and ungovernable, the emperor thought it adviſeable 


to remand them back to their own country. Julius Paulus 
and Claudius Ciuilis, both men of royal deſcent, greatly ſur- 
paſſed the reſt in credit and quality. The former was flain by 


Fonteius Capito, who falfly charged him with rebellion. The | 
latter was put in irons and ſent to Nero ; but by Galba declared | 
innocent, and ſet at liberty. Under Vitellius he was again in 
danger of his life, being charged with treaſon : and hence his 
hatred to the Romans, which prompted him to arm his country- 
men againſt them. However, as he was a man of great addreſs, 


leſt the Romans ſhould look upon him as a public enemy, if he 


once appeared to have revolted from them, in the beginning of 
the war between Vitellius and Veſpaſian, he pretended an at= | 
tachment to the latter, and was, by letters from Antonius Pri- 


mus, ordered to ſtop and drive back the forces ſummoned to 
ſuccour Vitellius. Civilis therefore, determined to revolt, but, 
concealing for the preſent his main drift, contented himſelf with 


diverting the Batavian youth from liſting themſelves, purfuant 
to the orders of Vitellius. Soon after, pretending only to cele- 


brate a banquet, he aſſembled the chiefs of the nation and the 
moſt daring amongſt the populace, in a ſacred grove, where, 


When they had carouſed till far in the night, and were warmed 


and bold, he acquainted them with his real deſign, diſplaved 
the praiſes and renown of their nation, enumerated the inſults 
they had ſuffered, the oppreſſion they groaned under, and all 
the miſcries attending upon a ftate of ſervitude. As he was 


heard with great applauſe, he bound them all with many bar- 
barous ceremonies in a combination. He then diſpatched met- 
ſengers to the Caninefates, who inhabited part of the iſland, to 


Cirilis 75 engage them in the ſame cauſe and aſſociation. The Carine- 


joined by = fates tell readily into his meaſures ; and chuſing for their leader 
one Brinno, famous for brutal braver', took the field; and 


Jet 
the Cani- 
nefates and 


being oi the Friſans, a people beyond the Rhine 
Priſians. being joined by the Friſians, a people beyond the 5 


forced the winter incampment of two cohorts, burnt down all 


the ſtrong-holds in the iſland, and maſſacred all the Raman 


victuallers 


— 
_ 


| rs to the two legions in the old camp, requiring them to take 
| 8 | On the 
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victuallers and traders, whom they found confidently rambling 
about, as in time of peace. Hereupon Civilis, pulling off the 
matk, and openly joining the Caninefates and Friſians, march- 


cd to attack the Romans, who, under the conduct of Aguilius, 
had retired to the upper part of the ifland. The conflict was 


ſcarce begun, when a band of Tungrians, who ſerved under 
the Romans, went over to the enemy. At the ſame time, the 


| Reman fleet, conſiſting of twenty-four veſſels, the rowers being 


for the moſt part natives of Batavia, rowed away directly to the 
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_ enemy's ſhore. By this means the Roman forces were eaſily pi, rb 


defeated, put to flight, and inhumanly butchered, both by the Romans 7s 


victory, the Germans immediately diſpatched embaſſadors to 


Crvilis, with offers of ſuccours. On the other hand, Hordeo- 
nius Flaccus, who commanded the army in Upper Germany, 


ordered Memmius Lupercus to march out forthwith againſt the 


enemy with two legions, all the cavalry of the Ubians and Tre- 
verians, and a ſquadron of Batavian horſe, men long ſince de- 
dauched in their fidelity to the Romans, but feigning great zeal 
for their cauſe, purpoſely to betray them in the very heat of the 
fight. Accordingly the two armies having joined battle, the 
Batavian cavalry, deſerting the legions while they were hght- 
ing with great bravery, fled over to Civilis; then inſtantly, 
ke enemies, turned upon the Romans. Yet the legionaries, 
_ through preſſed on all fides, ſtill kept their ranks and ſtood their 


ground, till the auxiliary Ubians and Treverians betook them- 


ſelves to a ſcandalous flight, diſperſing all over the fields. A- 
 eainſt them the Batavians bent their fury and purſuit ; which 
gave the legions an opportunity of retiring with ſafety to the o/4 
camp, which, as we have obſerved in the reign of Tiberius, is 
placed by moſt geographers near the preſent city of Stanten in 
the dutchy of Cleves. About the ſame time, the eight Bata- g 


enemy and their own companions. Upon the news of this fig hr. 


ight Ba- 


dian cohorts, which, in obedience to the orders of Vitellius, tayian co- 


were upon their march to Rome, being informed of the revolt hore; go 
of their countrymen and the advantages by them already gained, over to 


returned and took their rout towards Lower Germany, there to Civilis. 


Join Cruilis, Herennius Gallus, who then governed Bonna, 
now Bann, attempted to oppoſe the paſſage of the Batavians 
| at the head of three thouſand legionaries and ſome cohorts = 
haſtiiy raiſed; but was by them defcated with great ſlaughter. 


The conquerors, avoiding Cologn, purſued their march, with- 


out committing any hoſtilities, and joined Civilis, who ſeeing 


himſelf now at the head of a regular army, but till dreading 
the formidable power of the Romans, obliged all who.were with 
him to ſwear allegiance to /"*/paſtan, and diſpatched embaſſa- 
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the ſame oath. The anſwer they returned was, That they would 
not follow the counſels of a known traitor, nor thoſe of a pub- 
lic enemy; and that a Batavian fugitive muſt not interfete in 
the affairs of the Roma? ſtate, but prepare to meet the doom 


due to his enormous crimes. Civilis, highly provoked at this 


Civilis be- anſwer, rouſed to arms the whole Batavian nation, and, being 
fieges the Joined by the Bructeruns and the Tendterans, attacked the camp 
ola camp. 
But the Romans, though ſcarce five thouſand men, made ſo 
vigorous a defence, that C:vilts, deſpairing of ſucceſs by the 


method of force and ſtorming, changed his meaſures, and block- 


ed them up on all ſides, not doubting, but they would be ſoon 
conſtrained by famine to capitulate, In the mean time, Har- 
deonius Flaccus, underſtanding that the camp was beſieged, im- 
mediately diſpatched Dillius Y ocula, commander of the eigh- 
teenth legion, and Herennius Gallus, with powerful ſuccours 
to the relief of the two legions. But while theſe two com- 
manders were till incamped at Gelduba upon the Rhine, now. 
Gelnub, a ſmall village near Ordingen, in the territory of C- 
logn, news was brought him of the defeat of Vitellius at Cre- 


mona; whereupon the officers immediately declared for Veſpa- 
ian, forced the ſoldiers to ſwear allegiance to him, and ſent 


Alpinus Montanus to acquaint Civilis with the victory, and de- 
fire him tolay down his arms and diſband his troops, if with them 
he meant to aſſiſt Veſpaſian, ſince they all had already acknow- 
| ledged him emperor. But Civilis had ſomething elſe in view, 


and therefore openly declared, that he would never ſheath his 


ſword, till he had redeemed both his own country and Gaul 


from the tyrannical yoke of the Romans; and that inſtant diſ- 


patched againſt Vocula the veteran cohorts and the flower of his 
5 German forces, under the command of Julius Maximus and 
Defeats and Claudius Victor, huſband to his ſiſter. Theſe coming upon 
Vocula the Romans quite unprepared, put them to flight and made a 


he Roman (readful havock of them. But, in the mean time, ſome Gaſ- 
command- 


er, and is 
te Vaſ. filled them with diſmay, and inſpired the Romans with freſh 
\ cones. Courage; fo that they returned to the charge, and, with the 


aſſiſtance of their allies, pub the enemy in their turn to flight, 
and gave them a total overthfow. All the braveſt men of the 


Batavian infantry were cut off; but their horſe eſcaped with the 


Reman ſtandards and priſoners taken in the beginning of the | 
encounter. Vocula, encouraged with this ſucceſs, marched | 


againſt the enemy beſieging the old camp, and, after a moſt 
bloody conflict, forced them to abandon the enterprize. In the 
heat of the engagement, Civilis, being thrown by the * - 
— eee eee ee 


with a numberleſs multitude and a fury hardly to be expreſſed. 


con bands, lately raiſed by Galba, arriving at Gelduba, fell upon 
defeated by the enemy in the rear, whilſt earneſtly purſuing the defeat, 
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horſe, was throughout both armies believed to have been dan- 
gerouſly wounded, or ſlain : and to this report chiefly was ow- 
ing the victory gained by the Romans. Vocula, inſtead of pur- 
ſuing the enemy, when broken and in diſorder, applied himſelf 
to fortify the old camp; and, having ſtrengthened it with ſome 


new works, returned to Gelduba, and thence proceedet to No- 


veſium, now Nuys, where Hordeonius Flaccus lay incamped 


with part of the army. But Vecula was ſcarce gone, when 
Civilis again laid ſiege to the old camp, and advancing with a 
| ſtrong detachment to Geldvba, made himſelf maſter of that 
place; but was put to flight by the Roman cavalry near Nove- 
ſium. But, in the mean time, the ſoldiers began to mutiny, The Ro- 
and claim preſent payment of their donative ; for they had man l- 
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learnt, that the money was already ſent thither by Vitellius. diers mu- 
Herdeonius immediately complied with their demand; but 7. 


diſtributed the money in the name of Veſpaſian. The ſoldiers 
no ſooner received it, than they abandoned themſelves without 


controul to debauchery and good chear, to nocturnal revellings 


and cabals; and, when intoxicated with wine, renewed their 


antient fury and rage againſt Hordeonius, who was by them 


ſuſpected of favouring Civilis, becauſe, from a mind well diſ- 


poſed towards Veſpaſian, he had not oppoſed his firſt attempts. j, ,_ 


As none of the general officers dared to check or reprimand Iordeo- 


them, in the height of their rage they violently burſt into the nius Flac- 


him, after they had again taken the oath to Veſpuſian, againſt 


Civilis, who had laid ſiege to Maguntiacum, now Mentz. Be- 

fore their arrival the beſiegers were withdrawn; but the Romans 

coming up with them, as they marched careleſly and appriſed 

| of no danger, fell upon them ſword in hand, and made a 
dreadful havock of the diſperſed and diſorderly multitude k 
Id the mean time, the death of Vitellius, the murder of 

Herdeonius, and the burning of the capitol, being divulged 

through Germany and Gaul, both theſe nations ruſhed into open 

|| hoſtilities againſt the Raman people. A motly multitude of 

| Cattans, Ufipians, Mattiacians, and other German nations, 

The Gauls 


ret. 


joined C:viltis, The Gaul too, laying hold of the preſent op- 


* Tacir, I. iv. c. 1236. 


F dortunity, 


dead - chamber of their general, dragged him out, and then butch- cus their 
| ered him. Vocula would have undergone the ſame fate, had he gencral. 

not made his eſcape in the diſguiſe of a ſlave. They then re- | 
ſtored the images of Vitellius, tore thoſe of Veſpaſian, and 
committed, during that night, innumerable diforders. Bur 
| their rage being appeaſed upon the return of day, dread and 
| conſciouſneſs took place; the firſt, the fourteenth, and the 
_ eighteenth legions were eaſily reclaimed by Yocula, and led by 
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pottunity, while the Romans were weakened and broken by 
fuch ſucceſſive civil wars, combined to attempt the recovery of 
their antient liberty, being ſtrongly moved by the burning of 
the capitol to believe, that the diſſolution of the empire was at 
hand. The city, they ſaid, had of old been taken by the 
Gauls; but the manſion of Fupiter having eſcaped, the empire 
had thence continued to ſubſiſt. The Druids too animated them 
with vain oracles, that to nations beyond the Alps the empire 


of the world was portended. The chief ſway among the Gazls | 
was borne at this time by Claſſicus, Julius Tutor, and Fulius | 
Sabinus ; the two former Treverians, and the latter a native of 


Langres. Theſe three, having in private conferences ſounded 


the minds of the reſt, and engaged in their deſigns ſuch as they 


judged proper, came at length to a reſolution of throwing off 
all diſguiſes, and openly declaring againſt Rome. The only he- 
fitation which occurred was, how to diſpoſe of the Roman forces 
then in Gaul. Some were for maſſacring them all, others for 
putting to the ſword only their commanders, ſince the common 


herd, bereft of their leaders, would be eafily inticed into the 


confederacy. The latter opinion prevailed; and this was the 
ſubſtance of their firſt conſultation. The conſpirators then diſ- 


_ patched incendiaries into all the regions of Gaul, to roufe them 
to war; but, in the mean time, feigned great obſequiouſnels 
and reſpect to Vecula, who was well appriſed of their deſigns; 
but thought proper, as he wanted force to thwart them, to dil- 
ſemble in his turn, and to purſue the ſame artifices which were 
purfued againft him. With this view he repaired to Cologn; but 
Claſſicus and Tutor, who were both commanders of the Treve- i 
rian horſe, incamping by themſelves and ſeparating the firſt tine 
from the legions, he returned back, and with the legions alone 
proceeded to Næveſium, a numerous body of Gauls having pitcbel 
in the open fields about two miles from that place. To the 
camp of the Gault, as hoſtilities were not yet begun on either 
ſide, daily reſorted great numbers of Roman ſoldiers; and there, 
zs they found themſelves ſurrounded with terrors on all ſides, 
they agreed to purchaſe their own ſafety, by committing an ini- 
RE quity till then unknown among the R:mans, which was to ſweat = 
The Ro- allegiance to the Cauls, and promiſe either to murder or deliver 


man / up in chains their officers. Ycula was not unappriſed of what 


Eton: nur paſſed in the camp of the Gauls; but, judging it beneath him to = 


. _ 1 * Aly, aſſembled the ſoldiery, and having in vain attempted to di- 
a, and 


—_— ſign to put a preſent period to his life ; but being reſtrained by his 


© the Gauls, freedmen and ſlaves, he was ſoon after murdered by AMmilins 


Longinus, a deſerter from the firſt legion, ſent by Claſſicus for | 


that purpoſe, His lieutenants, Herennius and Numiſius, ww 


vert them from ſo monſtrous an iniquity, he retired with a de- 
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only put in irons. After this, Claſſicus, aſſuming the badges of 
a Riman magiſtrate, entered the camp, and adminiſtered the 
new oath to the legions there, every one ſwearing allegiance to 
the ſovereignty and empire of the 7 Fury Between Tutor and 
Claſſicus was ſhared the charge of managing the war. The 
former laid ſiege to Cologn, and forced the inhabitants to take © , ©, _ 
the ſame oath, as he did all the ſoldiers who lay farther up the %% 1, 
| Rhine. Claſſicus ſtrove to gain over by fair promiſes the two %% fame 
| legions that were ſhut up in the antient camp, and were obliged, b. 
for want of proviſions, after having conſumed in food their 
bhborſes and other beaſts of burden, to ſupport themſelves by 
- plucking ſhrubs and plants, and picking the herbs which ſprouted 

amongſt the ſtones of the walls. But at length, upon ſo much 

glory and patience, they brought a foul ſtain, by ſending de- 

puties to Civilis to beg their lives. Neither were their ſuppli- 
| _ cations received, till they had ſworn homage and fidelity to the 
|  Gauls, Then he granted them their lives; but reſerved the 
plunder of the camp to himſelf, appointing guards to ſecure the 
- mone\', ſlaves and baggage, and others to convoy the foldiers 
thus departing diveſted of all. When they had marched about 
! five miles, the Germans ruſhed upon them out of an ambuſh, 
| and cut the greater part of them in pieces. The remainder fled 
2 
5 
- 


Cologn 


back to the camp; which the Germans, by throwing in fire- 
| brands, ſet on fire, ſo that ſuch of the unhappy Romans, as had 
_ ſurvived the late ſlaughter, were now all to a man conſumed by 
the flames. Civilis, elated with the ſucceſs of his arms, ſoon 


| reduced all the neighbouring cities, ſome of them being willing 
d follow his fortune, and others awed by his power ]. 8 
Is the mean time, Julius Sabinus, having pulled down and Julius Sa- 
„broken the public tables containing the conſederacy with Rome, * 
4 | cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed Cæſar; and, leading a huge Frets, 

'» | hoſt of his countrymen the Lingenes, ſuddenly invaded the ad- 

1 jacent ſtate of the Sequanians, who continued faithful to the 
3 Romans; but being by them put to flight, in order to raiſe a re- 

5 port that he had periſhed, he ſet on fire the country-dwelling 

N | wnither he had fled, and by that means ſaved his life yet for 

ar mine years. Weſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of him in the ſequel | 

4 ol this hiſtory. By this victory of the Seguanians the fury of 

t | the war was ſtayed in Gaul. The ſeveral ſtates began by de- 

to | Es to recover cooinefs and judgment, the reſt following the 

4. example of the people of Rheimt, who publiſhed all over the 

le- | Provinces of Gaul an invitation for aſſembling their ſeveral de- 

his puties, to conſult which conduced moſt to the good of the 

W whole, war or peace, The aſſembly was held at Rbeims, 

- * „ Tacir. e. 67. lost en, 1. rü rt, 

7 | V2 where 
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The Gauls 


on Peace. 


Toe Tre- 
verians 
routed by 
Sextiilius 
Felix; 


reſolwe up- 
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where Tullius Valentinus, one of the embaſſadors of the Treve- 
rians, with great vehemence promoted the war; but was op- 
poſed by ex Auſpex, one of the chiefs in the ſtate of Rheims, 
who diſplayed at length the power of the Romans and the bleſ- 
ſings of peace. They all extolled the courage and reſolution of 
Valentinus, but followed the counſel of Auſpex, moſt of them 
being deterred from purſuing a general confederacy, by the mu- 
tual jealouſy and competition of the ſeveral provinces. It was 


_ aſked, Where muſt be the head of the war? whither muſt they 


recur for ſupreme authority? and, ſhould all their purſuits proſ- 


per, what place would they chuſe for the ſeat of empire? 


Some boaſted their alliances, ſome their wealth and forces, 


others their antiquity; and from all theſe each claimed ſuperior 
_ prerogative and rule. At length, after long and warm debates, 


they agreed to acquieſce in their preſent condition. To the 
Treverians letters were immediately diſpatched in the name of 


the ſtates of Gaul, adviſing them to lay down their arms, while 


their pardon was yet to be procured, and their friends were 
ready to intercede for them, if they ſhewed remorſe. But Ja- 
lentinue, a better ſpeaker than commander, oppoſed this coun- 


fel, and ſhut. the ears of the nation againſt it. What chiefly 
diſpoſed the Gauls to peace was, the news they received, that 
an army was advancing full march againſt them, conſiſting of 


four legions from Italy, two from Spain, and one from Britain, 


under the conduct of two fignal commanders, Annius Gallus 
and Petilius Cerealis, whom Mucianus had diſpatched from 


Rome to put a ſtop to the ſurther conqueſts of Civilis and Claſ- 


cus. 'Sextilius Felix arrived before them, having at the head 


of ſome auxiliary cohorts forced a paſſage through Rhetia. To 


him joined themſelves the twenty-firſt legion, and the ſquadron 


of horſe ſurnamed the Singular, commanded by Julius Brigan- 


_ ticus, nephew to Civilis; but hated by his uncle, and hating 


him. With theſe forces Felix attacked and routed the Treve- 


rians commanded by Tutor near Bingium, now Bingen, and in 


a few days obliged the Tribocians, the Vaugiones, the Cerca- 
tians, and the Nemetians, to deſert their countrymen, and re- 


turn to the Romans. After he had thus made himſelf maſter of 
the countries bordering on the Rhine, from Mentz to the pre- 


ſent city of Baſel, the legions, who had revolted to the Gaul, 


renewed of their own accord the oath of allegiance to Veſpa/ian; 
and leaving Treves, where they were then quartered, retired to 
Met, a city confederate with the Romans. In the mean time, 


Petilius Cerealis arriving at Moguntiacum, and being informed 


there, that Valentinus was. poſted at Rigedulum, now Rigel, 
with a numerous band of Treverians, he drew into one body 
whatever ſoldiers he found at Maguntiacum, with the forces he 


had 
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rians fought for ſome time with great reſolution; but were in 


dier with mutiny or deſertion Rm. 
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had brought over the Alps; and, having reached R:igodulum in 

three marches, attacked the enemy's intrenchments, tho” in- 

cloſed by the mountains and the river Meſelle, and ſtrengthened 

with deep trenches and barricades of huge ſtones. The Treve- 

the end forced to abandon their camp, and ſave themſelves by ey | 
flight over the mountains. The Romans purſued them, and in , x 5 
the purſuit took many perſons of great diſtinction, and amongſt Valenti- 
them Valentinus their general. The next day Cerealis entered nus heir 
Treves; which city the ſoldiers were paſſionate for razing, as the general. 
birth-place of Claſſicus and Tutor; but Cereals, dreading to 

inure his ſoldiers to licentiouſneſs and cruelty, checked their 

rage; for ſince the civil wars had ceaſed, the ſoldiery were more 

tractable in ſuch as were foreign. Their attention was likewiſe 
diverted by another object, the arrival of the legions which had The return 


| ſworn allegiance to the empire of the Gauls. They appeared of the lei- 
5 ſad and dejected, keeping their eyes immoveably fixed upon the “ which 


ground, and imploring their pardon by ſilence and weeping, till had ſworn 


Cercalis comforted them, aſcribing their deſertion to the inevi- allegiance 
table operations of fate, and aſſuring them, that neither he nor 


to the em- 


the emperor would remember their paſt offences. At the ſame ey 83 


time he cauſed an order to be publiſhed throughout the camp, 


that no one ſhould, upon any diſpute, reproach his fellow ſol- 
Is the mean time, Civilis, Tutor, and Claſſicus, having The Ro- 
from different quarters aſſembled all their forces, attacked un- man i 


expectedly the intrenchments of the legions now at the very trench- 


gates of Treves, forced them, put the cavalry to flight, and %. ſur- ; 
ſeized the bridge of communication over the 44z/e!le in the #7 iſed and 


midſt of the city. News of this general rout and havock being „ | 
| brought to Cerealis, while yet in his chamber, nay in his bed, 


(for he paſſed not the night in the camp) he ſtarted up, and, The gal- 
undaunted by all this confuſion and diſtreſs, ſtrove with his own /ant cen- 


hand to ſtop the fugitives; animated them, tho? void of armour, d of 
with his own example ; and heading ſuch as were remarkably Cerealis. 
brave, recovered the bridge, and ſecured it by a guard of armed 
men. Then haſtening to the camp, and there rallying the diſ- 
perſed legions, he not only drove out the enemy, but the ſame 
day forced their intrenchments, and recovered the city of Co- 
len, where he found the wife and ſiſter of Civilis with the ſon 
of Claſſicus o. Civilis, having after this unhappy fight recruited | 
his forces with incredible expedition, poſted himſelf in the old 


camp, where he was attacked by Cerealis, reinforced by the ac- 


ceſſion of three legions. | But as the fields round about were na- 


» air. e. 277. 0 Tacir. e. 78. 


turally | 


pries the” - 
Cerealis, upon the bank of the Rhine, made a dreadful havock 


of the Roman ſoldiers, while, appriſed of no danger, they 
were repoſing in their tents, and carried off a great number of 
captives. The general, half awake and almoſt naked, eſcaped 
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tho' from different motives, to put the whole to the iſſue of a 
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turally marſhy, and Civilis had by a great dam diverted the 


courſe of the Rhine, which thence flooded all the neighbouring 


grounds, the Romans were eaſily repulſed, and their cavalry put 
to flight by fome German ſquadrons ſallying out againſt them, 
By the iſſue of this encounter, both the leaders were prompted, 


general battle; Civilis eager to purſue his good fortune, Cerealis 


to cancel his diſhonour. Accordingly the next day both armies | 


appeared early in the field, and engaged with equal fury and re- 


Civilis . 
cei es a 

total cber- 
threw. 


ſolution. After the conflict had laſted many hours, the Germany 
were in the end put to flight, and the war had been finiſhed that 
day, had not the conquerors been prevented, by night approach- 


ing and a ſudden ſtorm, from purſuing the flying foe. Aſter 


this overthrow, Ciuilis withdrew to the iſland of the Bataui- 
ans : Claſſicus, Tutor, and a hundred and thirteen ſenators of 


Treves croſſed the Rhine to raiſe new forces; wherein they 


were attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſoon after they returned | 


with 2 vaſt multitude, and at the ſame time made a fourfold aſ- 


ſault upon the Roman forces poſted at Arenacum, Vada, Grin - 


nes, and Batavadurum, now Arnhem, Mageningen, Rhenen, 


He fur- 


Romans 
in their 


and Duerſtede. They were every-where repulſed with great 


ſlaughter, and forced to caſt themſelves precipitately into the ri- 


ver. Notwithſtanding this diſappointment and defeat, Civilis, 


a few days after, entered in the dead of the night the campof 


through a miſtake of the enemy; for they had carried off tho 


admiral's ſhip, diſtinguiſhed by its flag, from a belief that C- 
realis was in it. But he had paſſed that night elſewhere, a _ 


many believed, in the embraces of Claudia Sacrata, a native 
of Cologn. The centinels borrowed an excuſe for their negli- 
gence from the diſhonour of their general, alledging, that they 


were injoined to keep ſilence for fear of interrupting his repoſe; 


Bat is 


ſo that, as ſpeaking was reſtrained, they had dropped aſleep. 


But, notwithſtanding this advantage, Civilis was in the end 


cbliged in obliged even to abandon his own iſland, and retire beyond the 


the end to 
A4 bandon 
his caun 
i land, and 
ſubmit to 
the Ro- 
mans. 


Rhine. Cerealis committed dreadful ravages all over the iſland _ 
of the Batavians ; but, through policy uſual to generals, left 
all the lands and dwellings of Civilis untouched, tempting at the 
ſame time the Batavians with an offer of peace, and Civilii 


with a promiſe of pardon, which he reſolved to accept, finding 


his countrymen tired of the war, and inclined to prevent the de- 


ſolation and ruin of the whole nation, by devoting him to pu- 


niſhment. Having therefore deſired a couterence, the bridge 


upon 
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upon the river Mahal was broken down in the middle; and the 
two generals ſtepping forwards on each fide, ſtood upon the op- 


polite extremities. The iſſue of this conference was, as we 
learn from Joſephus, the reſt of Tacitus's hiſtory being loſt, an 


entire ſubmiffion on one fide, and an unreſerved pardon on the 
other. The Batavians remained in the ſame condition they 


were in before the war broke out, that is, exempt from all man- 


ner of tributes, and only obliged to ſupply the Remans with 
troops when required; a condition this, bordering upon _ r. 
ths 


Dux ix theſe tranſactions in Germany, Veſpaſtian and 


commenced conſuls, the former the ſecond time, and both ab- 
ſent. The ſenate was therefore aſſembled on the firſt of Faxx- 


ary by Julius Frontinus, city-prætor, when they decreed, that 


2 public thanks ſhould be returned to the general officers, to the 
' armies, and to the confederate kings, for having eſpouſed with 
fo much zeal the cauſe of Veſpaſian. From Tertins Fultanus 
they took away the prztorſhip, for having forſaken his legion, 
when it was about to declare for Veſpaſian, and transferred that 
_ dignity to Plotius Griphut. Upon Hormus, VLeſpaſian's freed- 


man, they conferred the equeſtrian dignity. Soon after, Fron- 


_ tinus reſigned, for what motive we are no-where told, his of- 
ice, which was aſſumed by Domitian, whoſe name was pre- 
fixed to all letters and edicts, but the whole ſway remained in 
Mucianus. The young prince, however, boldly exerted many 


acts of power, at the inſtigation of his intimates, or his own 


wanton will %, Nay, Suatonius tells us, that in one day he diſ- 
poſed of above twenty offices in the city and provinces; and 
adds, that he was on that account gently rebuked by the empe- 
| ror, who, in a letter to his ſon, returned him thanks for not 

having diſplaced him too, and ſent one to ſucceed him. But 
Antonius Primus and Arrius Varus gave Mucianus far greater 


umbrage: they were both renowned for their late famous ex- 


ploits in war, in great credit with the ſoldiery, and beloved by 
the populace. Antonius was beſides reported to have ſolicited 
Scribontanus Craſſus, the brother of Pi/a whom Galba had 


adopted, to aflume the ſovereignty. Mucianus therefore, ſee- 


ing he could not openly cruſh Primus, pretended a great friend- 


ſhip and value for him, heaped publicly mighty praiſes upon him 


in the ſenate, made him great promiſes in private, put him in 
hopes of the government of Hither Spain, void by the depar- 


ture of Cluvius Rufus, &c. Having thus intirely gained him, 
he diſmiſſed the ſeventh legion, which was inviolably attached 


to him, to their winter-quarters, at a great diſtance from Rome; 


and at the ſame time ſent the third legion back into Syria, and 


Joern. bell Jud l. ii. c 11. «TactT; lv: 8. 
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the reſt of the forces into Germany, to ſerve there under Cere- 

alis. Having by this means quite broken the power of Primus, 

and diſb'ird: nd the city of thoſe who were apt to raiſe tumults 

and diſori. r, Rome returned to her former tranquillity, the laws 

reſum their force, and the magiſtrates their wonted functions. 

Domitian Domitian, appearing now for the firſt time in the ſenate, 
goes the ſpoke, in few words and with great modeſty, of the abſence 
frfttimeto of his father and that of his brother, and alſo concerning his 
the ſenate. own youth and inſufficiency. Then he\propoſed, that all the 
 _ honours which had been beſtowed on Galba, but afterwards 
abrogated by Otho, ſhould be reſtored. Curtius Montanus 


moved; that ſome public honour ſhould be likewiſe paid to the 


memory of Piſo. The fathers ordained both; but of what 
regarded P:/o nothing was executed. In the next place were 
drawn by lot commiſſioners, who were to cauſe reſtitution to 


be made of whatever had been uſurped by violence during the 


war, and to reſtrain the public expences. To Tertius Fultanus, 
as ſoon as it was known that he had fled to Veſpaſian, the office 


of prætor was reſtored ; but Griphus ſtill retained the enſigns 1 


of that dignity. Before the aſſembly broke up, one of the ſe- 


nators, by name Junius Mauricus, made ſuit to Domitian, 


that he would impart to the ſenate the regiſters of the late em- 
|  perots, that they might thence diſcover who had ſolicited 
to be admitted accuſers, and againſt whom. But the young 


prince judiciouſly replied, that in an affair of this ſort the ſenti- 


ments of the emperor muſt be firſt learnt. However, P. Eg- 


natius Celer, the accuſer of the celebrated Sorranus Borea, was 
condemned; but Mucianus haranguing in behalf of the infor- 
ſdeaks in mers, and exhorting the fathers to obliterate the impreſſions gf 
behalf of All reſentment, and forget the grievances ariſing from the neceſ- 


Mucianus 


tbe accuſ.. ſity of the late times, all further proſecutions were dropt“. 
ers, This year Mucianus ordered the ſon of Vitellius to be put to 
death, pretending, that civil diſcord would never ceaſe, unleſs 

Antonius the ſeeds of war were utterly extinguiſhed. He treated Anto- 
Primus re- nius Primus with ſuch haughtineſs, that he forced him to retire 
Pairs ?9 from Rome and recur to Veſpaſian, by whom he was received 
Veſpaſian. \;hout any great marks of friendſhip or disfavour, the empe- 
ror's mind being under a conflict, on one fide ſwayed by the 
great ſervices of that commander, by whoſe conduct the war 

| was accompliſhed, on the other by letters from Mucianus. 
' The other courtiers at the ſame time combined to diſgrace him, 
charging him with arrogance, over-bearing and heightening 


the charge with the enormities of his former life. Neither | 


failed he to raiſe to himſelf new enemies by his haughty car- 


r Idem, c. 11. N Idem, c. 40-44. 
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riage; for with exceſſive oſtentation he uſed to recount his own 
exploits and deſerts, treating the other commanders with the 
utmoſt contempt, eſpecially Cæcina, whom he uſed to revile 


as a captive, and a man of no ſpirit, who had tamely ſubmitted. 


Hence by degrees he ſunk in his character; but from the empe- 
ror retained to the laſt ſome appearance of favour. Of him we 
find no further mention made by the antient writers. Mucia- 
xus likewiſe diſplaced Arrius Varus, commander of the præto- 
rian guards; and to make him ſome amends for the loſs of this 
employment, beſtowed upon him another, that of ſupplying 


| the city with grain, which had been formerly diſcharged by 


perſons of the firſt quality. To ſoften Domitian, who had a 


great kindnefs for Varus, he beſtowed the command of the 


guaids upon Arretinus Clemens, who was nearly allied to the 


houſe of Veſpaſſan, and very dear to Domitian. The father of 
Arretinus had diſcharged the ſame truſt with great credit under 


Caligula, whence his name was well-pleaſing to the ſoldiery. 


The por had been hitherto commanded by a Roman knight; 


but Arretinus was, as Tacitus informs us, by rank a ſenator*. 


beſeech him, that with his ſpittle he would condeſcend to waſh 


dis cheeks, and the balls of his eyes. Another, lame in his 
hand, by the direction of the ſame god, prayed him to tread 
upon it. Veſpaſian at firit derided them; but, as they conti- 


nued to importune him, he began to waver, fearing on one ſide 


ide imputation of vanity, and on the other drawn into hopes, 
through the intreaties of the ſuppliants, and the arguments of 


flatterers. At length, conſidering himſelf as an inſtrument 


choſen by the gods to accompliſh the cure, he undertook the 
_ taſk with a chearful countenance, before a vaſt multitude intent 


upon the iſſue. Inſtantly the lame hand recovered full ſtrength, 


| and upon the eyes of the blind light broke in. Tacitus aflures 


us, that even in his time both theſe events continued to be re- 


counted and averred by thoſe who had been eye-witneſſes of 


them, and could reap no advantage from their flattery. Veſpa- 
fan was hence ſciz ed with an eager deſire of viſiting the reſidence 


of the deity, in order to conſult him about the ſtate and fortune 
of the empire. He therefore commanded all to retire from the 
temple, and then entered himſelf, While he was there, he 


ſuddenly perceived one of the grandees of Egypt, named Baji- 


„ 1 Jdem. c. 08. 
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Fe V. eſpaſian, in the mean time, continued at Alexandria, where Veſpaſian 
he is ſaid to have worked ſome miracles. A blind man, com- cr, /ome 
monly known at Alexandria, proſtrating himſelf at his feet, miracles. _ 
implored a cure for his want of fight, telling the emperor, that 

| he had been warned by the god Seraprs to recur to him, and 
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lides, ſtanding by him, though he knew him to be then at a 
great diſtance from Alexandria, and confined by ſickneſs. Hoy;- 
ever, he examined the prieſts, whether Baſlides had that day 
entered the temple ; aſked ſuch as he met, whether he had been 
ſeen in the city; then by horſemen, purpoſely diſpatched, he 
fully learnt, that Baſilides was at that inſtant eighty miles from 
thence ®. St. Auſtin, without queſtioning the truth of theſe 
facts, atteſted by ſeveral writers of great authority, obſerves, 
that Veſpaſian, according to Tacitus's account, ordered the 
phyſicians to examine firſt, whether ſuch lameneſs and blindneſs 
were curable by human aid ; who reported, that in the one the 


power of ſight was not wholly extinct, but would return, were 


the obſtacles removed; and in the other the joints were only 
diſtorted, and might be reſtored with regular preſſure. Hence 


St. Auſtin concludes, that ſuch cures were not above the power 


of men, and much leſs above that of the evil ſpirits, endowed 


with a ſuperior knowledge, and on this occaſion exerting it, to 
eclipſe, if poſſible, the miracles wrought by the apoſtles and 


their diſciples”. As for the viſion in the temple, it might well 


have been the effect of a warm and ſtrong imagination.” | 
Veſpaſian, imbarquing at laſt in the port of Alexandria, ſailed | 

- Italy; for Italy; and, having viſited in his paſſage the iſland of Rhodes | 
and ſeveral cities of Aſia Minor, landed, according to 77% 


. 


Arrives in 


phus, on the ſouth fide of the promontory of IJapygia or Otran- 


to. At Brundiſium he was met by MHucianus and a great num- 


ber of ſenators and Roman knights; and at Beneventum by bis 
fon Domitian. On his rout to Rome, he was received every- 
where with loud ſhouts of joy, with applauſes, and acclama- 


tions; for every one entertained a mighty opinion of his virtues, 
and looked upon him as one ſent by the gods to reſtore the em- 
late re- pire to its former luſtre and tranquillity. As he drew near the 
ccived at city, the far greater part of the inhabitants flocked out to wel- 


Rome. come him, and conduct him in a kind of triumph to the capi- 


tol, the ſtreets through which he paſſed being ſtrewed with TT 


flowers, and the whole city, like a temple, filled with precious 


odours and perfumes. Altars were every-where raiſed, and 
victims ſlain, with ſupplications to the gods, that Veſpaſian 


might rule the empire many years, and his fon Titus after him; 


that the ſovereignty might for ever remain in his family, and 


: Rome flouriſh under them *. 


 GrEAT things were expected of Veſpaſian by all ranks of 


men, and no one was diſappointed in his expeQation : for he 


* Tactir. I. iv. c. $1. D1o. 1. Ixvi. p. 748. Sver. in Vel). 
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numerable diſorders, not _ in the colonies and municipal 
towns, but in Rome itſelf. 
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made it his whole buſineſs to re-eſtabliſh the commonwealth, 
and reſtore the empire to its former grandeur; to conform to 


the laws, and fee that all others conformed to them; to conſult 
the good of the whole and of particulars; to prevent oppreſſion, 
and to puniſh it; to promote virtue, and reward it; to enforce 


the obſervance of the laws A his example, as well as by his 


judgments; and to merit the affections and fidelity of the peo- 
ple by his faithful care of them. His firſt care was, to revive Revives 
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the antient diſcipline in the army; for the ſoldiery had abandoned the antient 
themſelves to all manner of licentiouſneſs, and committed in- diſcipline. 


e therefore diſcharged great num 
bers of them, eſpecially of ſuch as had ſerved under Vitellius, 
and had been long inured to rapine and licentiouſneſs; in the 
others he puniſhed the leaſt tranſgreſſions with the utmoſt ſeve- 


rity, not ſparing even thoſe to whoſe valour he owed the em- 


pire, nor omitting any opportunity of reforming the antient diſ- 
cipline; of which Suetonius gives us the following inſtance: 


A young nobleman, to whom he had given a conſiderable com- 
mand, waiting upon him to return him thanks, and ſmelling 
fragrantly of rich oils and perfumes, the emperor, with a voice 

expreſſing his indignation, told him, that he had rather he had 


ſmelt of garlick, and took away the commiſſion, which he had 


given him a few days before. He was no leſs ſevere with the 
' marines, who were appointed to carry letters and diſpatches from 
Puteoli and Oftia to Rome; for upon their petitioning him to 
have ſome allowance beſides their uſual pay for ſhoes, inſtead of 

complying with their requeſt, he ordered, that for the future 
they ſhould diſcharge their duty bare- foot, and cauſed this ordi- 
nance to be immediately put in execution ). He ſcarce ever His con- 
failed to aſſiſt at the debates and deliberations of the ſenate, with- dd to- 


out aſſuming to himſelf any authority above the other ſenators, wards the 
whom he frequently exhorted to ſpeak their ſentiments with free- /ezate, 


dom, telling them, that he had called them not blindly to approve 

what was his will and pleaſure, but to receive their counſel, 

to truſt, and to follow it. Having taken upon him, ſoon after 
his arrival at Ræme, the office of cenſor, he degraded ſuch of the 

ſenators and knights as he found unworthy of their dignities; 

and ſupplied their places with ſuch perſons, either from the 
_ colonies or provinces, as were recommended to him by men of 
known integrity. By this means he increaſed the number of 

| ſenators to a thouſand, which by infinite maſſacres had been ex- 
hauſted and reduced to two hundred *. He likewiſe ſtrictly exa- 
mined into all the courts of judicature, and there reformed in- 


* Idem, c. 9. Dio. 1, vi. p. 666. 
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numerable abuſes and grievances, appointed new judges, and 


cauſed the laws to be reduced and digeſted into a far leſs com- 


Inmbel[;fhes 
tbe city. | 


paſs. He frequently adminiſtered juſtice himſelf in the forum, 
with great impartiality and univerſal applauſe. As Rome had 
loſt much of its ſplencour by the late conflagration, and many 


houſes lay ſtill in ruins, he ordered the proprietors of the ground 


to rebuild them in a limited time, allowing any one to take 


poſſeſſion of the ground, if the edifices were not raiſed within 


that term to a certain height. The capitol he had ordered to 


be rebuilt before he left Alexandria, and appointed Lucius Vefti- N 


that to the temple nothing new, except height, ſhould be al- 


| ſhort time; and this alone was Judged wanting to the magnifi- 
_ cence of the former. As the late 


nus, a Roman knight, to direct and overſee the work. By him 
were aſſembled the ſoothſavers, who declared, that the remains 
of the former temple ſhould be removed into the marſhes; that 
upon the ſame foundations the new ones ſhould be raiſed ; and 


ded, With this variation alone, the new temple was raiſcd in a 


re had deſtroyed many pub- 
lic records, he reſtored three thouſand tables of braſs, which 


had been burnt, having wi h indefatigable pains found out their | 


true copies. In theſe were recorded all the decrees of the ſenate, 


Mis cle- 
mency, good 
nature, 
and other 
_ Ccommend- 
able gua- 
litics. 


all the ordinances of the people, all treaties, alliances, and pri- 
vileges granted to any perſon or city, and all remarkable occur- 


rences from the foundation of the city. In theſe and the like 
works, he expended vaſt ſums. He was ſo far from ſeeking the 


deſtruction of any man, that he could not behold, without 


many ſighs and tears, even the greateſt criminals led to exccu- 


tion. To all he was courteous and affable, allowing perſons of 
every rank to accoſt him with freedom, the gates of his palace 


being kept conſtantly open. He was fo far from concealing the 


meanneſs of his former condition, that he frequently diſcourſed 
of it himſelf, and uſed to deride thoſe who, to flatter him, un- 


dertook to derive his pedigree from the founders of Reate, 
and the companions of Hercules. He deſpiſed titles, and with 


much ado was prevailed upon to accept that of the father of 
his cowitry; a title to which no one had ever a better claim. 
The king of Parthia having wrote to him thus; Arſaces, king 

of kings, to Flavius Veſpaſianus; he, without finding fault 


w.th the title, or reſenting it as an affront, directed his anſwer 


thus; Flavius Veſpaſianus, to Arſaces, king of kings ; ſhewing 


thereby in what contempt he had ſuch titles. He was ſo far 
from taking delizht in public honours, that when he triumphed 


with his ſon Titus over the Jews, being quite tired with the 


length of that ceremony, he was heard to ſay, that he deſer- 
vedly fuffered for having at his age deſired a triumph, as if ſuch 


an honour had ever been due to his anceſtors, or hoped for by 


bimſelſ. 
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| himſelf, He bore with incredible patience the many lampoons, 
that were diſperſed all oyer the town, refleCting upon his ava- 
rice; and the invectives of the philoſophers, whom he had ba- 
niſhed the city. One of theſe, by profeſhon a Cynic, by name 
Demetrius, meeting him one day out of town, reviled him in 
2a moſt outrageous manner; but the good emperor, inſtead of 
chaſtiſing him for his inſolent behaviour, contented himſelf with 
telling him, that he was a Cynic indeed! He gave no ear to 
whiſperers, nor ever put any one to death, whoſe crimes were 
not notorious and plainly proved. His friends having one day 
admoniſhed him to beware of Metius Pompeſianus, who was 
born, they ſaid, under a conſtellation that promiſed him the 
empire, he immediately named him conſul, adding pleaſantly, 
When he is inveſted with the ſovereignty, he will, I hope, re- 
member this good turn and requite it. Tho' ſeveral conſpiracies 
were formed againſt him, yet he could never be prevailed upon 
to puniſh the conſpirators with death, ſaying, that they de- 
ſerved rather pity than puniſhment, ſince they knew not what 
a weight and burden the empire was. He took the daughter of 
Vitellius, his inveterate enemy, under his protection, married 
| her into a noble family, and allowed her a rich dower. He never He forgers 
ſought to revenge the affronts which he had ſuff-red in the reign injuries. 
ol Nero, but generouſly forgave all who had injured or reviled  _ 
him. Being in that prince's reign forbid the court, and not 
| Knowing what to do, he had recourſe to Phwbus, the empe- 
| ror's freedman, aſking him, whither he fhould go. Phoebus 
| returned him no other anſwer, but that he might go hang him- 
fell, and thruſt him out of his room. The frecdman coming 
do beg his pardon after he was made emperor, Veſpaſian was 
| provoked no farther than to bid him be gone in the ſame terms. 
1 Tho' Mucianus aſſumed far greater authority than was ſuitable 
=} to the rank of a private man, and behaved with great haughti- 
_ neſs towards the emperor himſelf, bragging, that in his own 


| | hands he had had the empire, but freely beſtowed it upon Veſ- 
fF | paſcan; yet the emperor never rebuked him but in private; and 


having once complained of him to a common friend, he ended 

7 bis complaints with theſe remarkable words, Yet I myſelf am 

t | but a man, and conſequently not free from blame a. EL ns | 
r | THe only fault with which he is charged by the antients is, I general. 
4 his immoderate love of money, which he was not aſhamed to ly charged 
r | procure by means altogether unworthy of an emperor. He withara- 
d not only revived the old impoſitions and taxes, which had been rice. 

e ſuppreſſed by Galba; but loaded the provinces with new tributes, 


— bought commodities, that he might ſell them to advantage, and 
1 Ser e, 0. T3; i 
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deſcended to ſome very low and unuſual impoſts, laying one 
even upon urine, which gave occaſion to his ſon Titus to re- 
monſtrate to him the meanneſs of ſuch an impoſition; but he 
preſenting to his ſon the firſt money that thence accrued to him, 
aſked him, whether the ſmell offended him? Neither did he ſcru- 
ple the ſelling of any office, nor pardoning any criminal, how- 
ever enormous his crimes were, . provided he could with a ſum 
of money redeem himſelf from the deſerved puniſhment. He 
is ſaid to have preferred to the moſt profitable employments ſuch | 
of his officers as were noted for their avarice and rapaciouſneſs, 
and to have made uſe of them as ſponges, by wetting them when 
they were dry, and ſqueezing them when they were wet d. He 
often ſtrove to diſguiſe his ſhameful avarice by ſome humourous | 
joke. Thus certain embaſſadors having acquainted him, that, | 
by the council of their nation, a conſiderable ſum of money 
was decreed for erecting him a ſtatue in the form of a coloſſus, 
Here is the baſis, ſaid he, ſtretching out his hand; lay the 
money dawn here, and the ſtatue is reared. One of his chief fa- 
vourites having one day begged of him the ſuperintendence | 
of his houſhold for one, whom he pretended to be his bro- 

ther, the emperor put him off for the preſent; and ſending af. 
terwards for the perſon whom he had recommended, he received 
of him the ſum which was to have been paid to the other for hi 
intereſt, and beſtowed on him the employment. When the 
favourite returned to ſolicit in behalf of his pretended brother, 
You muft find out another brother, anſwered the emperor ; for the 
| perſon, whom you recommended, proves in the end to be my bri. 
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ther, and not yours. One day while he was travelling in a lit | 


ter, the muleteer ſtopped, under pretence of having his mules 
ſhoed, but in reality to give an opportunity to one of accoſting | 
the emperor and craving ſome favour. Of this Veſpaſian was 
appriſed, and therefore having pleaſantly aſked the muleteer 
what he had received for ſhoeing his mules, he obliged him to 
pay to him half the ſum ©. Some writers think, that he was 


covetous by nature, and tell us, that he was upbraided with 


avarice by an old herdſman, who carneſtly intreating the em- 
peror, upon his acceſſion to the empire, to grant him his libert7 _ 
without ranſom, and being denied it, cried out ſo as to be heard 
by the whole multitude, The wolf may change his hair, but ni 
his qualities. But other authors excuſe him on account of the 
urgent neceſſities of the ſtate, and the emptineſs of the exche- 
quer when he firſt came to the government; for he then pub- 
 licly declared in the ſenate, that the republic could not poſlit'y 
ſubliſt without a ſupply of a hundred and forty millions of ſe- 


I SULT..C.. 16, Iden ibid. 
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ſterces. This is by the generality of writers thought the moſt 
probable opinion, becauſe he always employed his revenue to 
great and noble purpoſes, and laid it out with uncommon gene- 
roſity. His public works and edifices were very expenſive; his 
preſents and penſions numerous; his feaſts and entertainments 
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frequent and magnificent, Sc. He ſupported a great number J»faxce; 
of poor ſenators; allowed five hundred ſeſterces a year to every of his ge- 


decayed conſular; reſtored to their former luſtre a great many nere. 


towns, that had been ruined by fire or earthquakes; repaired 


the public roads and aqueducts, &'c. He was likewiſe a great 


encourager of learning, and the firſt who ſettled ſalaries upon 


the profeſſors of rhetoric, both Greet and Latin, to be paid 
yearly out of the exchequer. He invited to Rome, with great 
allowances, not only the moſt celebrated poets, but ſuch arti- 


| ficers and workmen as were famous in any part of the world. 


Of the latter, one, well ſkilled in mechanics, having offered 
to convey certain columns of vaſt weight into the capitol at a 
very ſmall charge, the emperor rewarded him for his invention 
but would not employ him, ſaying, We muſt not debar the 


common people from earning their livelihood *%. Such was in 


general the conduct of Veſpaſian. We ſhall now proceed to 


the moſt remarkable actions of his reign, digeſted according to 


Trovcn Veſpaſian had, during his firſt conſulſhip, reſtored 


Rome to her former tranquillity, yet he did not reſign the faſces 
on the firſt of January; but chuſing for his collegue M. Coc- 
ceius Nerva, afterwards emperor, continued to diſcharge that 


office till the kalends of March, when he was ſucceeded by his 


fon Domitian, as was Nerva by ©. Pedius Caſtus. This year 
Titus, having, by the taking of Jeruſalem, quite reduced the 


7ewiſh nation, returned to Rome, where he was received with 
all poſſible demonſtrations of joy, and ſoon after honoured with 
a triumph, which was decreed by the ſenate both to him and 
his father; for Veſpaſian had begun that war with great ſucceſs, 


They both triumphed about the latter end of April, diſplaying 
on that. occaſion all the wealth of the Jetoiſh nation. To 
Titus was likewiſe decrecd a triumphal arch, deſcribing his no- 
ble exploits ; which continues to this day almoſt intire, as a 
laſting monument of his victories over the Fews. The triumph 
was no ſooner over, than Veſpaſian commanded the temple of 
Janus to be ſhut, a profound peace now reigning in every part 
ot the empire. Soon after the temple of Peace was begun, but 
not finiſhed, or at leaſt not conſecrated, till four years after; 


that is, till the year ſeventy-five of the chriſtian æra, when the 
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rich ſpoils of the temple of Jeruſalem were depoſited there. 
Titus, before his arrival at Rome, had been by his father ho- 
To whom noured with title of emperor, and taken for his collegue in 
he imparts the triounitial power; ſo that being, in a manner, his partner 
the tribu- in the empire, he diſcharged all the functions of ſovereignty, 


. a 


_ nitial 


ans He even took upon him the command of the prætorian guards, 
p0WErT. 


by which means that office became, as Aurelius Victor obſerves, 
the moſt honourable employment in the whole empire. It ap- 
pears from ſeveral antient inſcriptions, that Veſpaſian this year 
built ſome aqueducts, repaired the ſtreets of Rome, and at a vaſt 
charge made high-ways in Spain *. 3 
THE following year, Ceſennius Pætut, whom Veſpaſian had 
appointed governor of Syria in the room of Mucianus, having 
wrote to the emperor, that Antiochus king of Comagene, and his 
ſonEpiphanes, had held private conferences with Volageſes king of 
the Parthians, and were diſpoſed to revolt from the Romang, 
the emperor, without examining the charge, which Foſephus 
ſuſpects to have been quite groundleſs, allowed Pætus to take 
what meaſures he thought moſt proper. Hereupon Pætus, 
who bore ſome private grudge to Antiochus, entered his domi- 


nions in a hoſtile manner; and, being joined by Ari/tobulus, 


king of Chalcts, and Sohemus king of Emeſus, ſeized Samoſata 
the metropolis of Comagene, defeated Epiphanes and Callinicus, 
the two ſons of Antiochus, and obliged the king himſelf to take 


ſhelter in Cilicia, where he poſſeſſed ſome domains. The 


young princes found a ſafe aſylum at the court of Yologeſes, who 


entertained them in a manner ſuitable to their rank; but u- 


tiochus was by Pætus's orders ſeized in Cilicia, and loaded with 


chains; which Veſpaſian no ſooner knew, than he commanded 
Coma - him to be ſet at liberty, His kingdom, however, was reduced 


gene re- to a Roman province, known by the name of Auguſteuphrate- 
duced to à ſiana, or Euphrateſiana, becauſe it extended along the Eu- 
Roman phrates. Antiocbus was allowed to retire to Lacedæ mon, whence 


Province. he removed ſoon after to Rome, where both he and his two 
ſons, whom Veſpaſian took under his protection, at the recom- 


| mendation of the Parthian king, were ſupported ſuitable to their 
The Alani rank at the public charge f. The fame year, the Alani, a peo- 
„en ple dwelling between the river Tanais and the Palus MHeæotis, 


Armenia. Armenians. Tiridates king of Armenia narrowly eſcaped being 


taken, while he attempted to oppoſe them; and Pacorus king 


of the Medes was obliged to abandon his kingdom to the mercy 


©Vorevxs. hiſt. Rom. Germ. p. 359. Oxvuen, in faſt. p. 207. 


f-Joseyen. I. vii. c. g. & l. vi. c. 29. Sr. 1 vill. c. 8. Chron. 
Alcxand. p. 587. | 
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which Nero had declared free, and likewiſe Lycia, Rhodes, By- Greece. 


bright and fignal parts, ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Rome. 
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of the barbarians, who carried off an immenſe booty and a 

reat number of captives ; among the reſt the wife of Pacorus. 
Nl ges king of the Parthians, alarmed at this ſudden irrup- 
tion, wrote to Veſpaſian, begging ſuccours againſt ſo formidable 
an enemy, and deſiring one of the emperor's ſons to command 
them. Domitian earneſtly ſolicited his father for that com- 
mand ; but the emperor did not think it adviſeable to ſuccour 
the Parthians, who rivaled the Romans themſelves in power; 
and the barbarians retired of their own accord, without offering 
to invade the Parthian dominions. However, the refuſal of 
the emperor occaſioned ſome miſunderſtanding between the two 
powers; and on this occaſion it was, without all doubt, that 
Velogeſe wrote to Veſpaſian, ſtyling himſelf king of kings, as 
we have hinted above, without deigning to give Veſpaſian even 
the title 23 b. A „ 4 5 e 

Tut following year, Domitian being conſul, the ſecond Vecnagz. 

time, with J. — Meſſalinus, V, ys N reduced Greete, — 


zantium, Samos, Thrace, and Cilicia, to Roman provinces, Lycia, Sc. 
alledging, that they were no longer capable of liberty, ſince 4% Roman 
El — only made uſe of it to undo themſelves. by their inteſtine provinces. 
diſſenſions. Pauſanias ſeems to acknowledge the truth of this 
charge d. Rhodes, Samos, and the other iflands were made one 
province, called, The province of the iſlands, or, of the Cy- 

clades, of which the city of Rhodes was the metropolis. Euſe- 
bius ſpeaks of a ſedition, which, according to him, was raiſed 

at Alexandria, in the beginning of this year, by ſome Fews, 

who had fled from Feruſalem. Veſpaſian treated the authors 
of it with great mildneſs; but ordered Lupus, governor of 

Egypt, to demoliſh the temple, which the eus had built in the 
territory of Heliopolis i. This fame year, Veſpaſian condemned Helvidias 
to baniſhment the celebrated Helvidius Priſcus. He was a na- Priſcus 
tive of Terracina, and the ſon of a centurion; but, by his beni/ed. 


When he was yet very young, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, not, as many did in thoſe days, to diſguiſe indo- 

| lence under a pompous name, but in order to engage in the pub- 
lic adminiſtration with a mind thoroughly fortified againſt all! 
diſaſters. Ere he had riſen higher than the quæſtorſhip, he 
was choſen by the famous Thraſea Pætus for a huſband to his 
daughter. From the character of his wife's father he copied 
nothing ſo ſtudiouſly, as his undaunted liberty in ſpeaking his 
ſentiments, never to be ſhaken by fear, and ever unmoveable 


t Joszyn. |. vii. c. 29. Dio. 1. Ixvi. p. 759. Pars. in 
Acha. p. 222. i Evsee, in chron. . 


His ſtrauge 


behaviour, 


The laſt 
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in what he judged conducing to the public welfare. When 
 Thraſea was condemned, he was driven into exile, but recalled 


by Galba, and honoured by Veſpaſian in the firſt year of his 


reign with the prztorſhip. As he was a zealous ftickler for 
liberty, he ſpoke with great freedom in the ſenate againſt the 


arbitrary proceedings of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius; neither 
did he ſpare Veſpaſian, but inveighed againſt him with as much 
bitterneſs as his father-in-law had ever done againſt Nero. The 


emperor, however, patiently bore with him, till he began open- 


ly to ſolemnize the birth-day of Brutus, and that of Caſſius, and 


to encourage the people to follow their example, and attempt 


the recovery of their ancient liberty; then Veſpaſian cauſed him 


to be ſeized, but ſoon after diſmiſſed him untouched, contrary 


to the opinion of all his friends. Helvidius, forgetful of the 
kindneſs the emperor had ſhewn him, purſued his former courſe; 


and was thereupon again accuſed and condemned to baniſhment. 
As he could not refrain, even in the place of his exile, from 
inveighing with great bitterneſs againſt the emperor, he was at 


length by the ſenate ſentenced to death. Veſpaſian ſtrove to 
ſave him, and ſent to countermand the executioners; but his 


orders came too late, Mucianus having detained the meſſengem, 
under various pretences, till the ſentence was put in execution“. 
 F#Aeluvidius, notwithſtanding this his unaccountable behaviour, 
zs greatly cried up by Tacitus*, Pliny the younger ', and Ju- 
_ venal®, As many other philoſophers, following the example of 
Helvidius, ſtrove to ſtir up the populace to ſedition, they were 


all driven out of Rome n. 1 
_ THe following year, Veſpaſian was conſul the fifth time, and 
Titus the third. Nothing memorable happened during their ad- 


miniſtration, except the cenſus, which was performed by them 

in quality of cenſors, the emperor having aſſumed his ſon for 

his collegue in that dignity. This is the laſt cenſus we find men- 

_ tioned in hiſtory . They both retained the faſces till the ka- 

| lends of the April of the following year, when Veſpa/*an reſigned 
them to Domitian, and Titus to Mucianus. This year the em- 


peror conſecrated the temple of Peace, and raiſed a coloſſus of 


braſs one hundred and ten feet high, which had been deſigned 
for Nero; but inſtead of his head, that of Titus was placed 
upon it, or, as others will have it, the figure of the ſun . The 


Dio. in excerpt. Val. p. 705. col. 66. p. 750. SUET. c. 15. 
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two following years, Veſpaſian being conſul the ſeventh and 


eighth time, and Titus the fifth and ſixth, nothing happened at 
R:me, or in any part of the empire, which authors have 
thought worth tranſmitting to poſterity. We read indeed in 


the chronicle of Alexandria, that in the eighth conſulſhip of 
Veſpaſian, a woman, by name Alcippe, was delivered at Rome, 
of an elephant; and in the chronicle of Euſebius, that a plague 


razed in the city with ſuch violence for ſome time, as to ſweep 


away above twenty thouſand perſons a day. But neither of 

that extraordinary birth, nor of ſo dreadful a plague, any no- 
tice is taken by the antients, not even by Pliny the elder, who 

- flouriſhed under Veſpaſian and was in great favour with him. 
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THe next year, L. Ceionius Commodus and D. Novius Julius 


was ſent into Britain to govern that province, in the room 
Julius Frontinus. As we (hall have frequent occaſion to ſpe 


of this renowned commander, we ſhall here briefly recount his 
courſe of life and purſuits, before he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his mighty exploits in this iſland. He was born in the colony His birth, 


Priſcus being conſuls, the celebrated Cneius Julius Agricola Agricola 
of Vent into 


of Forejulium, now Frejus, in Narbonne Gaul; and both his education, 


care. In his early youth he ſtudied philoſophy and law in the 


city of Marſeilles, with more avidity, as he himſelf uſed to de- 
clare, than became a Roman and a ſenator, till the diſcretion of 
his mother checked his ardour. Reaſon and age afterwards 
qualified his heat; ſo that he contented himſelf with a limited 


meaſure of philoſophy. He learnt the firſt rudiments of war 
in Britain, under Suetonius Paulinus, one of the greateſt com- 


manders of his age, by whom he was diſtinguiſhed with parti- 
cular marks of friendſhip and eſteem. He was not one of thoſe 


voung men who turn warfare into riot, but ſtudied to acquaint 


| himſelf with the province, to be known to the army, to learn 
of ſuch as had experience, to follow ſuch as were worthy and _ 
| brave, to ſeek for no exploits out of oftentation, to refuſe none 
through fear. He would not aſſume the title and office of tri- 
bune, till he thought himſelf well qualified for that command. 
neither did he make uſe of it, as many did in thoſe days, to in- 
Aulge his pleaſures with more liberty, or to abſent himſelf from 
duty; but to encourage others, by his example, to bear with 
patience the toils attending the profeſſion of arms. As Pauli- 


Aaa a n 


grandfathers were procurators to the emperors; a dignity pecu- &c. 

lar to the equeſtrian order. His father, Julius Græcinus, was 
2 ſenator, famous for his eloquence and philoſophy, but put to 

death by Caligula, for refuſing to accuſe Marcus Silanus. His 
mother, Julia Agricola, a woman noted for her modeſty, 
brought him up in his tender years under her eye and with great 
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nus was engaged in a mighty war with the Britons, of which 
we have ſpoken in the reign of Nero, Agricola had an oppor- 
tunity of improving himſelf in the knowledge of military af- 
fairs under ſo great a maſter. Departing from Britain to Rome, 


to enter there upon the public offices, he was firſt ſent into Aa 
as quæſtor, where he had Salvius Titianus for proconſul. But 
neither the province, in itſelf very rich, nor Titianus, though 


bent upon all acts of rapine, and ready, upon the ſmalleſt en- 
couragement, to have purchaſed a mutual connivance in iniquity, 


to ſurvey the gifts and oblations belonging to the temples, by a Do 


corrupted his probity. He was afterwards created tribune of _ 


the people, but paſſed the year of his tribuneſhip in repoſe and . 


inactivity, being well appriſed, that under Nero ſloth and hea- 
vineſs ſerved for wiſdom. With the like indolence he held the 


prætorſnip, exhibiting, however, as was incumbent upon the 


prætors, public ſports, according to the meaſure of his wealth, 
and in a manner no-ways ſavouring of prodigality, but till de- 
ſerving popular applauſe. Being afterwards appointed by Galba 


diligent ſearch he procured full reſtitution of all, ſave what had 


been ſacrilegiouſly taken away by Nero. The year following, 


his mother was killed by the ſoldiers of Otho, upon her eſtate 
at Intemelium, now Vintimiglia; and the eſtate itſelf plundered, 
with great part of her treaſure, which had proved the cauſe of 
the murder. As Agricola haſtened from Rome, to pay her the 


laſt duty 2nd folemnize her funeral, he had tidings upon the 
road, that Veſpaſian had aſſumed the title of emperor, and in- 
ſtantly eſpouſe? his partv. Upon his return from Intemeliun, 


he was employed by Mucianus to levy forces; and ſoon aſter, 

 _ as he diſcharged that truſt with great uprightneſs and fidelity, 
preferred to the command of the twentieth legion, then in Bri- 
tain, their own commander being found void of authority to 


controul them and keep them to their duty. Vettius Bolanu, 
was at that time governor of Britain; but as he ruled with great 


gentleneſs, Agricola had no opportunity of diſtinguiſhing him- 


ſelf by any military exploits. Bolanus was ſucceeded by Petilus 


 Cerealis, who at his firſt entrance attacked the Prigante;, 


reckoned the moſt powerful people of the whole iſland ; and, 
after many encounters, ſome of which proved very bloody, 


| held moſt part of their country as his conqueſt, or continued tio 


ravage it by war, Under him Agricola had room to diſplay his 


valour and abilities. For trial of his ſkill and courage, Cerealis 


often committed to his conduct part of the army; and ſome- 


times, 9 to the meaſure of his ſucceſs, ſet him at the 


head of forces ſtill larger, ſharing with him both the dangers 
and the glory. But Agricola was ſo far from vaunting his own 
OM Nats. 55 exploits, 


* 
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a | exploits, that, on the contrary, he aſcribed to his general, as 
- | - to the author of all, his ſucceſs and good fortune . 
. Upon his return from Britain, where he had commanded a 
B legion, he was by Veſpaſian raiſed to the rank of a patrician, 
2 | and afterwards appointed governor of Aquitain ; which truſt he 
it diſcharged with great uprightneſs and general ſatisfaction. He 
h | was after three years recalled, and honoured with the conſul- 
4 | ſhip; which office he diſcharged during the two laſt months of 
R the preceding year. While he was conſul, it was generally ſaid, 
f | that for his province Britain would be aſſigned him, from no 
d words that had dropped from him about it, but becauſe he was 
;- | deemed equal to that office: and common fame, as Tacitus 
e | well obſerves, does not always err, but often directs the public 
ie | choice. Before he ended his conſulſhip, he contracted his 
„ | daughter to Tacitus the hiſtorian, who was yet very young, and 
— * her to him in marriage as ſoon as he had reſigned the faſces. 
a e was then forthwith promoted to the government of Britain, 
2 | and at the ſame time honoured with the pontifical dignity *. 
id | He ſucceeded Julius Frontinus, who had not only maintained 
„ the conqueſts made by Petilius Cerealis, his predeceſſor, but 
te bad himſelf fought with great ſucceſs, having intirely reduced 
d | the warlike nation of the Siluret, though, beſides the bravery 
ef © of the enemy, he had been likewiſe obliged to ſtruggle with the 
he difficulties of places and ſituation. Agricola arrived in Britain 
de about the middle of ſummer, when the Roman ſoldiers, ſuppo- 
3 ſing the ſervice of the ſeaſon to be concluded, were bent upon 
"= inaction and repoſe, as were the enemy upon an opportunity to 
„ harraſs the Romans. The Ordovices, that is, the inhabitants of 
„ | MNorth-Ilales, had, not long before his arrival, cut in pieces a 
i- band of horſe ſtationed upon their confines, and by ſo notable 
to an eſſay rouſed to arms the whole province. The ſummer was 
„% | Already near over; the Roman troops were ſevered, and lay 
3 diſperſed over the province; and the ſoldiers had aſſured them- 
n- | ſelves of reſt for the remaining part of the year. But, not- 
ur withitanding theſe diſcouragements, and the remonſtrances of 
„ | fome, who judged it better only to guard the places that were 
id, | threatened, Agricola reſolved to march againſt the enemy with- 
iy, aut delay. Having therefore drawn together the flower of the r ex 
to | legions and a ſmall body of auxiliaries, he led them againſt the 5%. in 
his | Ordovices. But, as the enemy kept themſelves upon the ridges Britain 
lis | of the mountains, and dared not deſcend into equal ground, during his 
ne- | Agricola, in order to inſpire his men with equal courage, by bis frf 
the | fharing with them equal danger, marched in perſon at the head <amprign. 
ers | Of his army, and led them to the encounter upon the aſcent. 1 
its, 1 Tacir, vit. Agr. c. 4—9g. Idem ibid. c. 9. 
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The ſoldiers, animated by the example of their general, at- 
tacked the enemy with great reſolution, put them to flight, and 
made ſuch a dreadful havock of them, that almoſt the whole na- 
tion was cut of. Animated with this ſucceſs, in order to main- 
tain the fame he acquired by this action, and to ſtrike the ene 


at once with general terror, he reſolved to reduce the iſland f 


Angleſey, which had been formerly conquered by Paulinus, but 
loſt again by the general revolt of Britain. As this counſel was 


ſuddenly concerted, and conſequently ſhips were wanting, he 


detached a choſen body of auxiliaries, ſuch as knew the fords, 
and, according to the uſage of their counrry, were dexterous at 


ſwimming, and able to manage in the water themſelves, their 


Recowers 
tbe iſſand 
of Angle- 
ſey. 


with amazing ſucceſs. Agricola was fo far from being elated 
with this conqueſt, that he would not ſo much as beſtow upon 


horſes, and arms. Theſe unincumbered with baggage, made 
a deſcent and onſet fo fudden, that the enemy were quite ſtruck 


with conſternation, as they apprehended nothing but a fleet and 
tranſports, and believed no enterprife difficult and unfurmount- 


able to men, who began the war with ſuch reſolution, 
'Thus they ſued for peace, and immediately ſurrendered the 
iſland to Agricola, whom they already conſidered as a renowned 
commander, ſince at his firſt entrance into the province, a time 
which other governors were wont to ſpend in ſhow and parade, 
he had atchieved ſuch feats, and under ſo much toil and danger, 


it the title of victory, nor by letters acquaint the emperor with 


the good fortune that had attended his arms, in the recovery of 


an iſland which had been formerly ſubject to Rome. But, by 


Redreſſcs 
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thus ſuppreſſing the fame of his actions, he acquired a far greater 
reputation, than if he had ſtudied to divulge them, every one 
conſidering how vaſt muſt his views be, ſince he thus ſmothered 


in ſilence ſuch great exploits already performed. As he was well 


acquainted with the temper of the people in his province, and 
had alſo learnt from the conduct of others, how little arms avail 
to ſettle a province, if victory is followed by grievances and op- 


preſſions, he reſolved to cut off all the cauſes of war. Begin- 
ning therefore with himſelf and thoſe about him, he regulated 
his own houſhold; a taſk which to many proves no leſs difficult 
than that of governing a province. By none of his domeſtics 


vas tranſacted any thing concerning the public. In preferring 
the ſoldiers to a higher rank, he was ſwayed by no perſonal in- 


tereſt or partiality, nor by the recommendations of centurions, 


but by his own opinion and knowledge. He would know all 


that paſled; but would not puniſh all that was amiſs. He readily 


pardoned ſmall faults; but ſuch as were great, he puniſhed with 


e ee ſeverity. In conferring offices and employments, 
1e rather choſe men who would not tranſgreſs, than ſuch mY 


| 
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muſt afterwards condemn for tranſgreſſing. Tho” the tribute 
had been augmented, yet he ſoftened it by a juſt and equal diſ- 
tribution of all public burdens, and utterly aboliſhed whatever 


exactions had been deviſed for the gain of particulars, and were 


therefore borne with more regret than the tribute itſelf. For 
the publicans uſed, under colour of ſecuring the tribute, to ſeize 
all the corn of the inhabitants, lock up their barns, and oblige 
them to purchaſe their own grain at a high price, and afterwards 


ſell it back again to them at a low rate: beſides, the unhappy 
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people were enjoined to take long journies, and carry grain croſs 


the ſeveral countries to places extremely diſtant; inſomuch, that 
ſeveral communities, inſtead of ſupplying the winter-quarters, 


mote, unleſs they redeemed themſelves from that trouble with 
conſiderable ſums. All theſe grievances were utterly ſuppreſſed 


which lay adjoining, were obliged to furniſh ſuch as were re- 


Reconciles 


by Agricola in his firſt year; by which means the Britons be- them to the 


gan to be reconciled to the Raman government, and to live in Roman go- 


a ſtate of peace; a ſtate which, through the negle& and conni- 
vance of former governors, had been till then no lefs dreaded 
than that of war. The other exploits of Agricola in this iſland, 


we ſhall relate in their proper places. | 


Tux following year, V 2 * being conſul the ninth time, 
and Titus the ſeventh, Juli 

lated above, had ſtirred up the Gauls, and cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed Cæſar, was at length diſcovered, ſeized, and put to 


death. After his defeat, he had fled to his country-dwelling, 


and ſet it on fire, in order to raiſe a report, that he had periſhed: 


and truly he was there believed to have ſuffered a voluntary 
death; but, in the mean time, lay concealed with his treaſures 


VEernarent.. 


us Sabinus, who, as we have re- - 


The ad- 
venture 
Julius Sa- 

binus. 


(for he was immenſely rich) in a cave which he had cauſed to 


de dug in a ſolitary place, and which was known only to two 
of his freedmen, upon whoſe fidelity he could depend. He 


might have eaſily withdrawn into Germany; but could not pre- 
| rail upon himſelf to abandon his wife, whom he tenderly loved. 


dhe is called by Dion Caſſius, Peponilla ; by Tacitus, Epoenia; 


| and by Plutarch, Empona ; which name, according to that 


writer, in the antient language of the Gauls, ſignified a heroine. 


time even undeceive his wife, who ſolemnized his exequies with 


longer able to bear the loſs of a huſband whom ſhe fo tenderly 


| Sabinus, that no one might doubt of his death, did not for ſome 
| great pomp, bewailed him with many tears, and at laſt, no 


loved, reſolved not to outlive him, and began to abſtain from 


all food. Hereupon Sabinus, by means of Martialis, one of 


his freedmen, informed her, that he was till alive, and ac- 


'* Idem, e. 10-20. 


A quainted | 


___evith bis 
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quainted her with the place where he lay concealed, warning 
her at the ſame time to ſuppreſs her joy, leſt the ſecret might 


be thence betrayed. Empona, tho' in the utmoſt tranſports of 


joy, continued to bewail him as dead; but, in the mean time, 


paſſed great part of the night with him, and ſometimes whole 


weeks, pretending buſineſs in the country. She had even two 
children by him, who were born and brought up in the cave, 
 Empona concealing the whole with exemplary fidelity and won. 
derful addreſs; nay, ſhe found means even to convey him to 


Rome, upon what motive we know not, and from thence back 


to his cave, ſo well diſguiſed, that he was by no one known, 
H. is diſ- But after he had paſſed nine years in this condition, he was at 
covered, length diſcovered by ſome perſons, who narrowly watched his 

wife, upon her frequently abſenting herſelf from her own houſe, 


and followed her to the cave, without being diſcovered. Sa- 


binus was immediately ſeized and ſent to Rome, loaded with 
chains, together with his wife, who throwing herſelf at the 


emperor's feet, and preſenting to him her two tender children, 


ſtrove with her tears and intreaties to move him to compaſſon, 


And put to V:ſpaſian could not forbear weeping at ſo moving an object; 


death, but nevertheleſs condemned both her and her huſband, and 


while he was writing his book of love, in which he has inſerted 


this adventure*. That writer tells us, that nothing more :- © 
gical, nothing more diſpleaſing to the public, happened during 


the whole reign of Veſpaſian, than the death of Sabinus and his 


wife; nay, to this his unſeaſonable ſeverity, he aſcribes all the | 
' misfortunes which afterwards befel him and his family. What 


diverted the emperor from exerting his uſual clemency and good- 


nature, when he might have done it with general applauſe and | 


univerſal ſatisfaction we are no-where told. 


Crxcina Nor long after the execution of Sabinus, Alienus Cæcina, of | 


ard Mar- whom we often ſpoke in the reign of Vitellius, and Eprius 


cellus con- Marcellus, an abandoned accuſer in the reign of Nero, entered 
foire 42 Into a conſpiracy againſt the emperor, and drew into it great 
gamſtVel- numbers of the prætotian guards. But, before the conſpiracy 


pal Mm 63 ipe for execution, one of the conſpirators betrayed the 
we eos f whole to Titus, and even delivered to him a copy of the ſpeech, 


nation, written with his own hand. This was ſufficient evl- 


dence; and therefore Titus, the night after this diſcover), 


nn PRETT: hiſt. L iv. e. 67. Dio. Li. 2 Pier. amat. 
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he cauſed them to be ſoon after executed. The two children were 
= ſaved, and with great care brought up at the public expence. 
One of them died ſome time after in Egypt; and Plutarch 
tells us, that he ſaw the other, named Sabinus, at Delphi, 


which Cæcina was to pronounce to the ſoldiers after the aſlaff- 
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having invited Cæcina to ſup with him, cauſed him, without 
any farther 2 or trial, to be murdered in the banqueting- 
a 


room. As for Marcellus, he was tried and condemned by the 
ſenate; but prevented the execution of the ſentence, by cutting 
his throat with a razor v. Before Veſpaſian reſigned the conſul- 
ſhip, he was ſeized with a pain in his bowels, which obliged 
him to repair from Campania, where he then was, to Rome; 
and from thence to Cutyliæ, his paternal eſtate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Reate, which he uſually viſited every ſummer, in 
order to drink certain waters, in great requeſt on account of 
their extreme coldneſs. Here he was ſeized firſt with a fever, 
and afterwards with a flux, occaſioned by the immoderate uſe of 
the cold waters, which brought him to ſuch weakneſs, that all 
about him began to deſpair of his recovery. However, he till 
attended the diſpatch of buſineſs, received embaſſadors, and 
ve audience to his miniſters. Once, as he found himſelf 
ready to faint away, F I am not miſtaken, he cried out, I am 
going to be a god, ridiculing the cuſtom of the Romans, who 
placed their emperors, after their death, in the number of their 
gods, and honoured them with divine worſhip. Upon the ap- 
proach of death, he cried out again with his uſual bravery and 
| reſolution, An emperor ought to die ſtanding : but, while he 
endeavoured to riſe, he expired in the hands of thoſe who ſuſtain- 
ed him. His death happened on the twenty-fourth of June, in Ty, e 
the ſeventy- eighth year of the Chriſtian æra, after he had lived ? Veſpa- 
ſiuxty- nine years, ſeven months, and ſeven days, and reigned fian. 
ten years wanting fix days, from the time he was proclaimed 
emperor in the city of Alexandria. His death was univerſally _ 
| lamented; and his memory gratefully preſerved, by ſuch as 
| were true friends to their country. In war, he was next to His cha- 
Cæſar, and to Auguſtus in peace; and ſeemed to have rader. 
been by providence raiſed on purpoſe to preſerve ſo vaſt an em 
pire from utter deſtruction. Greatneſs and majeſty, ſays Pliny, 
worked no alteration in him, ſave that of making his power of 
doing good anſwerable to his will. He was the ſecond Roman 
_ emperor, if not the firſt, who died a natural death; and the 
firſt who was ſucceeded by his ſon. And here we cannot help 


| obſerving the raſhneſs of ſome blind zealots, in afcribing to 


divine vengeance the fate of ſuch as ſlew Cæſar the dictator. 

| Not one of the aſſaſſins, they cry, died a natural death. But 
neither did Cæſar, who deſtroyed the ſtate, nor any of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, except Auguſtus, of whom it is alſo doubted, to the 
_ Preſent emperor. Tiberius was ſmothered by Macro his favou- 

_ rite, Caligula was ſlain by the officers of his guards, Claudius 


* Ser. in Tit. c. 6. Dio. 1. Ixvi. p. 752. Tacir, l. iv. c. 6. 
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was poiſoned by his wife Agrippina, Nero ftabbed himſelf, 
Galba was murdered by the ſoldiers, Otbo fell by his own hand, 
and Vitellius was executed like a common malefactor. Au- 
guſtus was thought to have been poiſoned by his wife Livia v. 


Such was the end of theſe uſurpers; and may the like doom 
overtake all whotread in their foot-ſteps | 222 is ſaid to have 


deen ſo confident, that the empire was by the laws of fate de- 
ſtined to him and his poſterity, that he affirmed in the ſenate, 


he ſhould, in ſpite of all plots and conſpiracies, retain the ſove- 


reignty to his death, and be ſucceeded in it by his two ſons. His 


being told, to one hundred thouſand ſeſterces, Give me the 


obſequies were performed with extraordinary pomp by Titus, 
The Romans were at this time ſo prepoſterouſly fond of mimics 
and farces, that they were exhibited even at the funerals of 


perſons of quality, when the pantomimes uſed to perſonate the 


deceaſed, counterfeit their ſpeech, and imitate their actions. 
At the obſequies of Veſpaſian, a celebrated pantomime, by name 
Favor, perſonating the deceaſed emperor, demanded aloud, 
what the whole expence of the ceremony amounted to ; and 


money, ſaid he, ftretching out his hand and 'counterfeiting the 


His colo - 
mes. 


emperor's ſpeech, and throw my carcaſe, if you ag into the 
Tiber *. Veſpaſian founded various colonies in different parts 


of the empire, v:z. one at Emmais, about ſixty furlongs from 
Feruſalem, to which place he gave the name of Nicopolis, or 


the city of victory; one at Cæſgarea, which was from him called 


 Flaviana, with the addition of Prima, as being the firſt in 


dignity of all the cities in Paleſtine. Develte, or as ſome 


call it, Deiilte, in Thrace, Sinope in Pontus, and Flaviobrigain 


Spain, now Bilboa, are by ſome writers reckoned among the 


colonies founded by Veſpaſian Y- Neapolis in Samaria, called 
formerly Sychem ; Samoſata, the capital of Comagene, Tripolis 
in Phænicia, Chalcis and Philadelphia in Syria, Cyrene in Li | 
bya, Critia in Bithynia, and Eumenea in Phrygia, bore each | 
the name of Flaviana; whence ſome writers conclude Roman = 


_ colonies to have been ſettled in all theſe cities, either by Veſpa- 


fan himſelf, or one of his children 2. Several writers flouriſhed 


in aſpaſian's time, but of them we ſhall ſpeak in our notes (D). 


| Veſpafean 


vide Tactr. annal. i ſub init. & D10. I. Ivii. So RT. c. 10. 
ide SPax4i. L vii. & Bavp. p. 291. 2 Vide Bau p. p. 70% 


& Nonis de epoch. Syro-Macedon. 


(D) Theſe were, Sactontus Poulinus, of whoſe warlike exploits 

we have ſpoken in the reign of Nero, when he governed Britain. 

He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the var between Oi and Lite- 
diu, and was without all doubt: one of the beſt commanders of his 
| | | age. 
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Veſpaſian was ſucceeded in the empire by his eldeſt ſon Titus, Titus 
who was born the thirtieth of December, about the time of the declared 
death of Caligula, that is, in the year forty of the Chriſtian emperor. 
ra; ſo that he was now thirty-nine years of age. He was 

brought 


FJ age. He left behind him an account of an expedition, which he 
undertook beyond mount Atlas, in the year forty-one of the Chri- 
lian æra, and the laſt of Caligula's reign, againſt the Moors, who 
took up arms to revenge the death of Prolemy their prince, murdered 
by Caligula, as we have related in the reign of that prince. This 
account has not reached our times, but is quoted by Pliny (9g). He 
outlived Otbo, whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed ; but from Pliny it ap- 
pears he was dead in the year ſeventy- ſeven, that is, inthe eighth year 
of Veſpaſian's reign (10). Some writers, through a ſtrange miſtake, 
have confounded Su-tonius Paulinus with Suetonius Lenis, the father 
of Suetonius the hiſtorian, who ſerved only as a military tribune in 
the army of Ortho, which Suetonius Paulinus commanded in quality 
of general (11). Licinius Mucianus, who is often quoted by Pliny 
in what relates to the hiſtory and geography of the eaſtern coun- 
tries (12). In the year ſeventy-five, the ſeventh of Veſpaſſan's reign, 
he was buſy in collecting the diſcourſes and letters of the antient Ro- 
mans, and had already publiſhed eleven volumes of ſpeeches, and 
three of letters (13). He is ſuppoſed to have died in the eighth 
year of YVeſpafian's reign. Pliny tells us, that he always carried about 
| him a living fly, which he ſuperſtitiouſly looked upon as a preſerva- 
| tive of the fight (14). Tuliys Secundus, who is one of the perſons 
introduced in the dialogue of orators, commonly aſcribed to Tacitus, 
wrote the life of one Julius Afiaticus, and promiſed the lives of 
other illuſtrious perſons, He likewiſe publiſhed ſome ſpeeches or 
_ orations highly commended by Quintilian (15). In the ſame dia- 
logue, Vipſanius M:ſſala acts the chief part. He was tribune of the 
ſeventh legion, ſprung from an illuſtrious family, and the only one, 
as Tacitus informs us, who engaged in the civil war between /7/pa- 
Fan and Vitellius upon worthy defigns. He pleaded with great elo- 
| quence in the ſenate, though not yet arrived at the age of a ſenator, 
m behalf of his brother Aguilius Regulus, charged as the accuſer and 
_ Ceſtroyer of many illuſtrious citizens in the reign of Nero (16). He 
wrote, as appears from Tacitus (17), an account of the war between 
Fitellius and Veſpaſian; and is ſuppoſed to have publiſhed ſome other 
hiſtories (18). Modycratus, the Pythagoric, a native of Cadiz, lived 
about this time, and publiſhed ſeveral philoſophical tracts (19). St. 
Jerom commends him on account of his eloquence (20); and Ori- 
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brought up with Britannicus in the court of Nero, and is 

ſaid to have taſted the poiſon which was given to the young 

prince at the emperor's table. We are told, that an aſtrologer 

being conſulted by Narciſſus, the celebrated freedman of Clau- 

dius, about the lot of Britannicus, returned anſwer, that by 

the laws of fate the empire was not deſtined to him, but to 

Titus, who happened to ſtand by him. He lived in great 
friendſhip with Britannicus; whence, ſoon after his acceſſion 

to the empire, he erected two ſtatues to his memory, one of 

gold in the palace, and another of ivory, which was by his or- 

ders publicly carried among other ſtatues at the Circenſian games. 

His educa - Titus, from his tender years, attended with great application 
tion, ſlu- the ſtudy of rhetoric and poetry, and made great progreſs in 


dies, &c. both, being commended by the antients as an excellent poet, 
before his and an eloquent ſpeaker upon any ſubject whatever, and with- 
acceſſion to out premeditation. He ſerved firſt in quality of tribune in 


toe empire. Germany, and afterwards in Britain; and in both provinces 

ined no leſs reputation by his modeſt and engaging behaviour, 
than by his courage. Upon his return from Britain, he betock 
himſelf to the bar, and pleaded ſome cauſes of great importance 
with uncommon applauſe. While he was yet very young, he 


married Arricidia Tertulla, whoſe father was only a Roman 
knight, but had been captain of the piætorian guards. Upon 


gen, if Porphyrius is to be credited (21), peruſed with attention his 
_ writings, and improved by them. Curiatius Maternus, a famous 


_ Civilian and poet, flouriſhed under Vſpaſian, and wrote ſeveral tra- 
gedies ; one of which, intitled Cato, made a great noiſe, and would 
have given great offence to any of the emperors who preceded //- 
paſian. He is introduced in the dialogue of orators, ſpeaking in de- 
fence of poetry (22). Sal us B. ſſus wrote ſeveral poems in the 
reign of Y/paſizn, Which were highly eſteemed by Quintilian and 
Veſpafian himſelf, who countenanced and with great generoſity re- 
warded the poet (23). Cluvius wrote the hiſtory of Nero's reign, 

and of the civil wars preceding that of Ye/pafian (24, and is fre- 

_ quently quoted by Tacitus. Moſt writers take him to be the ſame 
perſon with Marcus Cluvius Rufus, who governed Spain in the 
reigns of Galba, Othe, and Fitellius, Of him Tacitss obſerves, 

that he was in great favour with Nero, and had acquired mighty 


wealth, without injuring any man either in his life or fortune (25). 


He was, as the ſame writer obſerves, an eloquent man, and well 
qualified for affairs in time of peace, but void of experience in 


war (26). None of the writings of theſe authors have reached our 


times, except fome ſentences quoted by the antient grammarlans. 
(21) Jdembiſt. eccliſ. l. vi. c. iq. (22) Tacit. crat. c. 2: 


c. 28. (25) Tacit. J. iv. c. 49. (26) lem, l. i. c. 8. 
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her death, he married Martia Furnilla, deſcended of an illu- 
ſtrious family, but divorced her after he had one daughter by 
her, named Julia Sabina. After his quæſtorſhip, which he 
diſcharged with great applauſe, he was advanced to the com- 
mand of a legion, and attended his father into Fudea in qua- 


| oy lity of his lieutenant. In that war, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 


as appears from Joſephus, in a very eminent manner; reduced, 


while he ſerved under his father, ſome ſtrong holds; and gained 
the reputation both of a brave and prudent leader. Being ſent 
by Veſpaſian to congratulate Galba upon his acceſſion to the em 
pire, and to receive his directions concerning the proſecution of 


the war againſt the Jes, it was rumoured abroad by the po- 


pulace at Rome, that Galba had ſent for him in order to adopt 


him. Ground for this report was adminiſtered, as Tacitus ob- 
ſerves, by the condition of the emperor, antient and childleſs, 
and the great character of Titus, who was judged equal to any 


degree of fortune, however elevated. But having received at 
Corinth certain advice of the murder of Galba, he returned to 
his father, and reconciled to him Mucianus governor of Syria; 
for between Veſpaſian and him, as the one ruled over Fudeza and 
the other over Syria, great animoſities reigned, occaſioned by 


381 


their governing two neighbouring provinces . He was left by 7; J ů 


dis father in Judæa to proſecute the war againſt the Fews. his father 


Upon their parting, Titus gave a ſignal inſtance of his good- zo carry on 
nature and affection towards his brother Domitian. For the em- the war 
peror, being informed that Domitian had already abandoned 4g4i»/t the 
himſelf to all manner of debauchery, and aſſumed more autho- Jews. 


trity than was ſuitable to a ſon only, was highly incenſed againſt 
| him. Titus therefore, upon the departure of his father for 
Jtaly, pleaded with great affection and earneſtnefs in favour of 
his brother, warning the emperor to beware of being raſnly in- 


cenſed by intelligence from ſuch as brought criminal repreſenta- 


tions. To your own ſon, ſaid he, it is but juſt you ſhould bear a- is king. 


tify their defires. But from our own blood we may always pro- 


miſe ourſelves ready aſſiſtance, and unſhaken fidelity. In our good 

Fortune many will partake with us, but our neareſt in kindred 

alone will bear us company in our adverſities, Even between 
brothers, added he, concord and unanimity will not prove laſl- 


_ 3 Tacir hiſt. I. ii. c. 77. Sver. in Tit. c. 1, 2, 3, 5. Pullosr R. 
n vit. Apoll, Ty. I. vii. c. 3. Jos gen. bell. Jud. I. iv. c. 29. 


de in the im- Dom 


ſpirit of gentleneſs, free from all prejudice. Not from fleets, neſs to his 
not from legions, are ſuch powerful bulwarks 1 e the ſup- brother 
bort of the imperial dignity, as from a numerons 1/ſu 
perial hauſe. The number of our friends is diminiſhed with time; 
they often deſert us to follow fortune; or becauſe we cannot gra- 


itian. 
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ing, if their common parent ſets them not firſt an example. Vf. 
paſian, who by this reaſoning was not ſo much reconciled to 
Domitian, as charmed with the tender affection of Titus, de- 
fired him to be of good chear, and to ſtudy how to aggrandize 
the commonwealth by war and the exerciſe of arms ; adding, 
that it ſhould be his taſk to inſure the public peace, and that of 
his family b. Of the conduct and warlike atchievements of 
Titus, during the war which he carried on with ſtupendoug 
ſucceſs againſt the Jetus, we have ſpoken at length in our hiſtory | 
of that nation. After the reduction of Feruſalem, inſtead of 
returning to Rome, he went to Alexandria, where he aſſiſted 
at the conſecration of the ox Apis, wearing a diadem; which, 
together with his putting off from time to time his journey for 
Italy, and his giving a private audience at Zeugma to the em- 
batladors of the Parthian king, occaſioned a report, as if he | 
dieeſigned to revolt from his father, and make himſelf emperor 
| Returns to of the eaſt. This rumour obliged him to haſten his departure 
Rome, and for Rome, where he was received with loud ſhouts of joy, and 
triumphs. a few days after honoured with one of the moſt e e; 
umphs the city had ever beheld. He was dignified by the ſenate 
with the title of Cæſar, and by his father taken, in a manner, 
for his collegue in the empire; for with him he exerciſed the 
cenſorſhip, the tribunitial power, ſeven conſulſhips, and ma- 
naged all the affairs of the empire, writing even letters, and 
drawing up all edicts in his father's name. Tacitus tells us, that 
he was more ſtrict and reſerved in his own reign, than in that 
b charged, of his father; and Suetonius charges him with pride, cruelty, 
while yet and even avarice, When any one, ſays the latter writer, gave 
@ private him, by his unguarded conduct, the leaſt umbrage, he hired 
ar, with people to demand his doom in the theatre, and in the camp of 
2 „ the prætorian guards, and then condemned him without further 
m_ proof or trial. In adminiſtering juſtice, he was eaſily biaſſed by 
preſents, ſold ſeveral employments of great truſt unknown to 
| his father, and indulged himſelf in feſtivity and pleaſures, ſpend- 
ing great part of the night in riotous banquets, with the moſt. 
diſſolute of the Roman youth, with young eunuchs, and a nu- 
merous herd of catamites and proſtitutes. His paſſion for Bere- 
nice, the daughter of Agrippa the great and ſiſter of Agrippa I. 
king of Ituræa, was highly cenſured by the Roman people, 
who looked upon him as a ſecond Vero; fo that ſcarce ever any 
5 man arrived at the empire with a more ſullied reputation, ot 
| Govern: more abhorred by the populace . But, upon his acceſſion to 
withgreat the empire, all theſe accuſations turned to his praiſe and advats | - 
| mederu- tage, no prince having ever governed with greater moderation, 
tion. | wy | | 
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humanity, and good-nature. Soon after his father's death, he 
diſmiſſed the beautiful queen Berenice, who had followed him to 


Nee with her father Agrippa, the laſt king of Fudea ; and 


obliged her not only to withdraw from the city, but from Italy, 
tho he was paſſionately fond of her; and this merely out of com- 
plaiſance to the ſenate and people, who were diſpleaſed to ſee their 
emperor thus captivated with the charms of a foreign woman *. A e 
Tho? his brother Domitian pretended to an equal ſhare in the ;,auard: 
government, and raiſed great diſturbances in the city, by giving bis bro- 
out and arrogantly maintaining, that his father had left him her. 


partner in the empire, but that the will had been falſihed ; yet 
he could not prevail upon himſelf either to puniſh or baniſh him, 
but on the contrary treated him as his collegue in the empire, 


conjuring him often in private, with tears in his eyes, not to 
hate a brother, who bore him a fincere and tender affection, 


and was willing to allow him a due ſhare in the adminiſtration . 


Pliny obſerves, that Julius Baſſus dreaded Titus on account of 
his intimacy with Domitian; but that he received no injury at 
the hands of the former, whereas he was baniſhed by the latter. 
The emperors, ever ſince the reign of Tiberius, had paid no re- 
gard to the ordinances of their predeceſſors granting to cities, or 


particular perſons, privileges, immunities, or exemptions, till 


ſuch grants were confirmed by themſelves; which they did with 
great reſerve, cauſing the charters to be firſt carefully examined, 


= they had been firſt granted by themſelves. But Titus, Confirms 


without ſuffering any one to apply to him, confirmed them all 4% the 


by one general edict; and his example was followed by moſt of grants of 


his ſucceſſors. He could not prevail upon himſelf to diſmiſs any 4s prede- 
who applied to him diſſatisfied, or without ſome hopes of ſuc- . 
ceſs; whereupon, being admoniſhed by ſome of his friends, that 


he promiſed more than he could well perform, he replied, that 
no man ſhould depart diſſatisfied from the preſence of a prince. 
It is well known, that being told one night he had beſtowed no 


favour that day, he expreſſed his diſſatisfaction and regret, with 

that memorable ſaying, 17; friends, I have lift a day. He His com- 
treated the people with extraordinary kindneſs and complai- Plaiſance 
ſance: having deſigned to exhibit a ſhow of gladiators, he ſig- e 19* = 
rified by a proclamation, that it ſhould be exhibited, not ac- 29 
cording to his own taſte and pleaſure, but that of the people; 
and he was fo far from refuſing what they defired, that he 


| earneſtly ſolicited them to declare what they liked beſt, com- 


plying with their taſte, tho? difagreeing with his own. He 


: allowed free acceſs to him, even while he was bathing, and re- 
ceived all with great affability and condeſcenſion, yet ſo as to 
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maintain the dignity of his rank and the majeſty of an em- 
peror. No man's property he ever coveted ; may, he often 


refuſed the uſual preſents and ſuch contributions as were due to 


him : and nevertheleſs, of all his predeceſſors, none was more 


| generous than he, nor expended larger ſums in private bounties, 
in ſhows, in buildings, &c. After he dedicated the famous 


amphitheatre, and finiſhed with incredible expedition certain 


baths cloſe to it, he exhibited, at an immenſe charge, a ſhow 
of gladiators, a naval battle in the old naumachia, and brought 


into the arena five thouſand wild beaſts of all kinds. When he 
entered upon the office of chief pontiff, he ſolemnly declared, 


His cle- 


mency. 


he took upon him that dignity in order to preſerve his hands un- 
defiled, and pure from the ſhedding of blood; and truly from 
that time he never was acceſſary to any man's death, though he 
might have exerted his revenge with great juſtice : but, how- 


ever provoked, he ſpared the criminals, declaring, that he had 
rather die himſelf, than put another to death. Of this his great 
clemency he gave the following inſtance : two patricians hay. 


ing conſpired againſt him, were diſcovered, convicted, and 
| ſentenced to death by the ſenate. But the good-natured em- 


peror freely forgave them, admoniſhing them only in private, 
that in vain they aſpired to the empire, which was given by deſ- 
tiny, exhorting them to be ſatisfied with the rank in which by 


_ providence they had been placed, and offering them any 


elſe which it was in his power to grant. At the ſame time he di- 


patched a meſſenger to the mother of one of them, who wa 
then at a great diſtance, and under great concern about the fate 


of her ſon, to aſſure her, that her ſon was not only alive, but 
out of danger. He invited them the ſame night to his table, 
and having the next day placed them by him at a ſhow of gla- 
diators, when the weapons of the combatants were, according 
to cuſtom, preſented to him, he deſired them to ſurvey them“. 


5 Abolibcs The law of majeſty he utterly abrogated, and would not ſuffer 
the law of any perſon to be proſecuted for ſpzaking diſteſpectfully of him- 


_ mapeſty. 


they think fit, the injuries done them, and fland in m need of 


Iis ſexe- 


rity 12 


<vards the them to be publicly whipt, to be expoſed to public view, and to 5 


infor mer.. 


ſelf, or the other emperors his predeceſſors, ſaying, I thy _ | 


blacken my character undeſervedly, they ought rather to be pities 
than puniſhed; if deſervedly, it would be a crying piece of in- 
Juſtice to puniſh them for ſpeaking truth. As for my predeceſſors, 


if they are truly gods, they are in a condition to revenge, whe! 


my aſſiſtance and power f. The accuſers were the only perſons 
againſt whom he proceeded with unrelenting ſcverity, cauſing 


the inſults of the populace in the forum, the amphithcatre, and 
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the circus, and then to be either ſold for ſlaves, or baniſhed to 


deſert iſlands . In ſhort he was a prince, according to Sueto— 


„ut, in whom all virtues centred, without the allay of one 

ſingle vice. 8 | Eo 
TowARDs the end of the year 79 of the chriſtian æra, and 4 dread! 

firſt of Titus's reign, Campania was alarmed with a moſt dread- e uption of 

ful and almoſt incredible eruption of mount Yeſuvins, which Ve- 

laid waſte the country to a great diſtance, and utterly conſumed ſuvius. 


a great many cities with their inhabitants, and amongſt the reſt 
Pompeii and Herculanum. The former had ſuffered much by 
an earthquake in the year 63 of the chriſtian zra; but had been 


rebuilt and imbelliſhed with ſeveral ſtately edifices, eſpecially a 


theatre, in which the people were aflembled, and intent upon 
the public ſhows, when the city was ſwallowed up by an 


earthquake, which attended the eruption of the flames from 
the mountain. The cities of Putecli and Cumæ were greatly 
damaged, what by the earthquake, what by the burning 
aſhes; which, if the antients are to be credited, reached Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria, and at Rome turned ſuddenly, to the great 


terror of the inhabitants, day into night. Pliny the elder, who 


was then at Miſenum, where he commanded the fleet riding 


| there, having diſcovered this cloud on the firſt of November, and 


not yet knowing whence it iſſued, went immediatcly on board 
one of the galleys, and ſailed towards mount Veſuvius. He was 


ſoon met by great numbers of perſons, who, in ſmall boats, 
were flying from the dreadful conflagration; but nevertheleſs, 


prompted by his curiofity, he purſued his courſe, tho' ſtones, + 
aſhes, and earth began already to ſhower down upon his veſſel; 
nay, weare told, that, to his great ſurpriſe, he found a new 


cape formed by the earth, and huge ſtones thrown out by the 
mountain. However, he proceeded with great intrepidity, and 


reaching Stabiæ between Pompeii and Surrentum, tho' the in- 
habitants had all abandoned the place, paſſed the night there, 
the better to obſerve, during the darkneſs, the mountain, 


: _ Which ſeemed all on a blaze. The ſame night a dreadful earth- 


quake happened at Stabiæ, and ſuch a huge quantity of ſtones | 


fell, that Pliny reſolved to put to ſea, but was prevented by 


contrary winds. At length the fire approaching, he attempted 7 


to ſave himſelf by flight; but, tho” ſupported by two of his doo 
meſtics, he ſoon fell, ſuffocated, as is ſuppoſed, by the thick- Ye t, 


neſs of the air and the inſupportable ſtench of ſulphur. His body of Pliny 
was found three days after, and interred by his nephew Pliny the elder. 
the younger, who was then at Miſenum, and narrowly eſcaped _ 

the ſame fate, as he himſelf relates at length in his epiſtles d. 
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On this occaſion the poet Ceſius Baſſus was conſumed, with 
his houſe, by the flames; and likewiſe Agrippa, the ſon of 
Claudius Fella, formerly governor of Judæa, and of Drujilla, 

daughter to Agrippa, the laſt king of the Fews l. This is the 
3 eruption of mount Veſuvius we find mentioned in hiſtory, 
Agricola? Tax ſame year, Titus aſſumed the title of emperor with the 


gend ulſual ſolemnity, on account of the advantages which the brave 
1 5 been Agricola had gained in Britain, during his ſecond campaign in 


= Britain. that iſland; for having applied himſelf in the winter with great 
care to the redreſſing of the grievances, of which the Britons 


but too juſtly complained, in the beginning of the ſummer he 


afſembled his army, and marched farther into the country, com- 


mending ſuch of his men as in marching obſerved duty and rank, 
and checking ſuch as were looſe and ſtraggling. He himſelf al. 
ways choſe the ground for incamping ; the friths and woods he 


| himſelf always firſt examined; and to the enemy, in the mean 
time, allowed not a moment's quiet, but was ever har 
them with ſudden incurſions. Then having ſufficiently alarmed 
and terrified them, he uſed to ſpare them, in order to tempt 


Several and allure them with the ſweets of peace. By this conduct ſe- 


communi- yeral communities, which till that day had held out upon equal 
dies ſubmit, terms, and maintained themſelves in a ſtate of independency, 


2 give came to lay down their arms, gave hoſtages, and ſuffered fortre- | 
ſes to be erected in their territories; which was done with ſo much | 
care and ſkill, that no part of Britain conquered by the R> | 


| boſtages, 


mans till that time eſcaped being annoyed by them . This s 
the account which Tacitus gives us of what Agricola performed 
in the ſecond ſummer's expedition; but as he ſpeaks in general, 
without naming any particular place, it is no eaſy matter to de- 


termine through what part of Britain Agricola marched his 


army, and how far into the country; what friths he paſled 
cover, what communities ſubmitted and gave hoſtages, and in 
what places the fortreſſes were erected which Tacitus mentions. 
Through However, a modern writer, whom our readers may conſult, 
what part endeavours by many learned conjectures to prove, that Agri- 
of Britain cola in his ſecond campaign marched directly from Angle/eyinto 
— 6. Scotland, and penetrated as far as the frith of Edinburgh ; that 
be bent his rout through the county of Annandale and the ad. 

| Jacentcounties, where remains of antient Roman camps are ſtil 


to be ſeen, ſome of which the learned antiquarian concludes, | 


from Tacitus's account of them, to have been made by 4gri- 
cola; that the friths he paſſed were thoſe of Dee, Ribble, Li- 
ver pool, and Solloaway; and finally, that the communities of 
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cities, which ſ uffered themſelves to be begirt, as Tacitus expreſſes 


it, with gariſons and fortreſſes, were thoſe on the iſthmus be- 


tween Clyde and Forth, We refer our readers to the above- 
mentioned writer for a more diſtinct explanation of theſe 
particular. . 
Tux following year, Titus, now conſul the eighth time, Titus 7. 
with his brother Domitian the ſeventh, gave many remarkable pairs the 
inſtances of his humanity and good-nature, in repairing, at his damages 
own expence, the loſſes which the unhappy inhabitants of Cam- done 5 the 
| pania had ſuffered by the late eruption of mount Veſuviuss He eruption 
ſent into Campania two conſulars with large ſums, to be em- of mount 
_ ployed in rebuilding the cities which had been overturned, and Veſuvius. 
applied to the relief of the poor ſufferers the goods and eſtates of 
ſuch, as had periſhed on this occaſion and left no heirs; nay, 
went in perſon into Campania, and with his own hand diſtributed 
immenſe ſums among thoſe, who ſeemed moſt worthy of his 
compaſſion v. While he was in Campania, a dreadful fire 
broke out in Rome, which laſted three days and as many nights, 
and reduced to aſhes a great many private and public buildings, 


dte library of Auguſtus, with all the books lodged in it, great 


part of the capitol, the theatre of Pompey, &c. Titus was no Ad by @ 
ſooner informed of this calamity, than he haſtened back to the fre as 
city, and publicly declared, that the whole loſs ſhould fall upon Rome. 
him, and that, at his own charge, he would repair the damage 
ſuffered by particulars. He was as good as his word; for tho? 
many cities and foreign princes, by whom he was no leſs be- 
| loved than by the Romans, offered to bear their ſhare in the ex- 
_ pence, he could not by any means be prevailed upon to accept 
their offers, as Vero had done on the like occaſion; but choſe 
rather to ſell even the ornaments and furniture of his own pa- 
lace and country-houſes, in order to raiſe money wherewithal to 
defray the immenſe charges he was at in rebuilding the temples, 


de publicedifices, and the dwellings of particulars. This con- 


flagration was followed by the moſt dreadful plague that had 


| ever raged in Rome. Dion Caſſius aſcribes its riſe to the aſhes of 


mount Yeſuvius, which had covered the country all round to a 
great diſtance". Titus left no remedy, human or divine, un- Exerts his 
_ attempted, to abate the malignity of the diſtemper, exerting at good-na- 


; the ſame time all the care and regard of a prince, all the tender- tureduring | 


neſs and compaſſion of a father, comforting the diſtreſſed mul- a plague as 
titude with his edicts, and relieving them with large and daily Rome. 
bounties *, Towards the end of this year he finiſhed the famous Finiſhes 
amphitheatre, which is elegantly deſcribed by Martial, who the ampbi- 
| | 85 5 I theatre. 
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likewite mentions the baths that were ended about the ſame time, 
The amphitheatre, whereof the ſtately remains are {till to be 
ſeen, had been begun by Jeſpaſian, and ſtood, as we learn from 
Dian Caſſius, in the midſt of the city, tho' its ruins lie in the 
outlKirts of modern Rome. Titus, when he dedicated, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, that noble and ſtately edifice, exhibited moſt 
maenificent ſhows, which laſted an hundred days, and raiſed: 


the ſpirits of the people, ready to ſink under the calamities they 
had ſuffered d. 


A ade” IN the mean time, Agricola employed his ſecond winter in 
brinos the meaſures extremely advantageous and ſalutary; for to the end 


Britons 79 that the people, wild and diſperſed over the country, and 
lo-e the thence eaſily ſtirred up to war, might, by a taſte of pleaſures, 
Roman be reconciled to inactivity and repole, he firſt privately exhort- 
e/toms. ed, and then publicly aſſiſted, them, to build temples, houſes, 
and places of public reſort, reprimanding ſuch as were ſlow, 

and commending thoſe who were aſſiduous and forward in ſuch 

purſuits. He took care to have the ſons of their chiefs inſtruct- 


ed in the liberal ſciences, finding their genius ſuperior to thatof | 
their neighbours the Gals; and ſuch was his ſucceſs, that 


thoſe, who had lately ſcorned to learn the Roman language, 
were now become fond of its elegancies : thence they began 
to aſlume the Roman apparel, and the uſe of the gown grew 


frequent amongſt them. Thus by degrees they proceeded u 


the charms and allurements of vice and effeminacy, to magnifi- 
cent galleries, ſumptuous bagnios, elegant entertainments, Ec. 
all which things were, as Tacitus judiciouſly obſerves, by the 
unexperienced, ſtyled politeneſs, but at the bottom were no- 


He extends thing but baits of ſlavery. In the beginning of the ſummer, 
his (o Agr icola took the field again, and in purſuit of his conqueſts 
| gueſis 19 diſcovered new people, and continued his devaſtations through 


_— the ſeveral nations quite to the mouth of the Taus or Tay. 
er Tay. 
tack him, though his troops were ſorely harraſſed by terrible 
tempeſts; ſo that he had time to ſecure the places he had con- 

quered by erecting forts. It was obſerved of Agricola by men of 
experience, that no commander ever choſe his poſts with more 

ſkill, in regard of their ſituation and convenience, and that no 

place of ſtrength founded by him was ever taken by ſtorm, ot 
abandoned as not defenſible. From theſe ſtrong- holds frequent 
excurſions were made; and, as they were ſupplied with prov 

ſions ſor a year, the Romans paſſed the winter in them without 

the leaſt apprehenſion, every ling le fort defending itſelf ; ſo that 
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the enemy, in all their attempts upon them, were baffled, 
and thence reduced to deſpair, not being able, as formerly, to 


repair by their ſucceſs in the winter, the loſſes they had ſuſtained 


in the ſummer. In theſe expeditions Agricola never aſſumed to 
himſelf the glory of exploits performed by others ; but to each 
commander, to each centurion, yielded the praiſe which was 


due to his atchievements. By ſome he is ſaid to have been too 


ſevere and ſharp in rebuking; and truly, as he abounded in 
courteſy towards thoſe who readily complied with their duty, 
ſo to the ſlothful and negligent he appeared ftern and ſevere. 


But his anger was eaſily appeaſed : he harboured no rancour in 


his heart, thinking it more honourable to give open offence, 
than to foſter ſecret hatred". The emperor Titus, in his eighth 
conſulſhip, and conſequently this year, repaired ſome antient 
aqueducts, and at a vaſt expence paved with large ſtones the 
road from Rome to Ariminum croſs the Apennines, where is ſtill 


to be ſeen, not far from the preſent city of Foſſombrone, a huge 


rock cut through on this occaſion*. _ 
Tk next conſuls were Sex. Annius Silvanus and T. Annius 


Verus Pollio. The latter is by ſome writers ſuppoſed to be the 
grandfather of the emperor M. Aurelius, who was, according 


to Capitolinus, raiſed by YVeſpaſian to the rank of a patrician, 


_ diſcharged twice the office of conſul, and governed Rome with 
general ſatisfaction. This ſummer, the fourth ſince Agricola's He employ: 
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arrival in Britain, was by him employed in ſettling and ſecuring he four;h 
the places which he had already conquered, viz. all the coun- ſummer in 


tries on this ſide the Glota and Bodotria, now the Clyde and ſecuring 
Forth, into which rivers the tide from the oppoſite ſea flows ſo he places 


far up the country, that their heads are parted only by a narrow ae“ 
neck of land, not above twenty miles over. This iſthmus the % 1. 


Romans ſecured with forts and gariſons, and penned up the in- 


habitants, as it were, in another iſland; ſo that they might have 
made the two rivers Glota and Bodotria the boundaries of their 
conqueſts, and ſuffered the nations beyond them to live undiſ- 

turbed*. But the ambition of the Romans, which they diſguiſed 


under the ſpecious name of glory, knew no bounds; hence 


Agricola purſued his conqueſts the next and the following ſum- 
mers, as we ſhall relate according to the order of time. In the 
eaſt, one Terentius Maximus, paſſing himſelf upon the people 
tor Nero, raiſed great diſturbances in that province, and likewiſe 
in the countries bordering upon the Euphrates; but, being pur- 
ſued by the Roman troops, he took refuge in the territories of the 
Parthians, where he was entertained by king Artabanes, who 


Ter. vit. Agric. e. 22: * Oxvyu in faſt. p. 210. Gol rz. 
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was then at variance with the Romans ; but nevertheleſs, upon 


New Ho- 


our con- 
V. rred upon 
Titus. 


I talen 
zl, and 
Haves 
Rome. 


the approach of their army, thought it adviſeable to abandon 
the cauſe of the impoſtor u. 


Tais year, the ſenate, not out of flattery, but a ſenſe of 


gratitude, conferred new honours upon Titus. What honours 


theſe were, we are no-where told ; but the good emperor lived 
Not to enjoy them, being ſuddenly ſnatched away, to the inex- 


preſſible grief of the Raman people. Suetonius tells us, that 


he exhibited certain ſhows, during which he ſhed many tears in 


the preſence of the multitude, and retired, as ſoon as they were 


over, into the country of the Sabines, greatly grieved, becauſe 


the victim, while he was ſacrificing, had broke looſe, and a 
dreadful clap of thunder had been heard, though the day was 


quite bright, and not a cloud to be feen. The firſt night he lag 


out of Rome, he was ſeized with a burning fever ; but never- 
theleſs purſued his journey in a litter, being deſirous to end his 


days in the ſame houſe where his father died. We are told, | 


that finding himſelf on the road greatly indiſpoſed, and not 


doubting but his end approached, he lifted up his eyes and hands 


to heaven, complaining, that he was thus to be cut off in the 


vigour of his age, when, during the whole courſe of his life, 
he had been guilty of one action only, which ſeemed to require 


repentance. What action that was, he did not declare; but 


Dion Caſſius is of opinion, that it was his freely forgiving his 
brother Domitian, who had conſpired againſt him, when, by 
_ inflicting upon him the deſerved puniſhment, he might have 


prevented the many evils and calamities, which the excellent 
emperor was well appriſed his brother, when inveſted with the 


fovereignty, would bring upon the ſtate . Others think, that 


the criminal converſation he was ſaid to have had with his bro- 


ther's wife, occurred then to his memory. But Suetonius 


E, Kail. 


reigned two years, two months, and twenty days. Phill- 
firatus tells us, that he was poiſoned by his brother Domitian“. 


clears him from this aſperſion, upon the ſolemn proteſtation of 


Doemitia herſelf, who, had the charge been true, would have 
rather gloried in it, as ſhe did in all other crimes, than denied 


it *. Titus having with much-ado reached Cutyliæ, his pater- 
nal eſtate, expired there ſoon after his arrival, on the thirteenth 


of September, in the forty-firſt year of his age, after having 


Plutarch aſcribes his death to the immoderate uſe of baths*, and 


adds, that one Regulus, who, out of complaiſance, uſed to 


bathe with him, died of an apoplexy, Suetanivs writes, that 


un 7owan. p. 19. „Pio. 1. Ixvi. = SUET.C 10. 
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Domitian, who had ever ſought the deſtruction of his brother, 
| cauſed the room to be cleared before he was dead, ordering all 
| thoſe who could afford him any aſſiſtance to withdraw; but 
that writer does not charge Domitian with any other kind of 
violence . He far excelled, in the opinion of the antients, all His cha- 
his predeceſſors, even Veſpaſian himſelf, in every virtue be- rader. 
coming a prince, and was equalled by few of his ſucceſſors. e 
knew no purpoſe of being higher than others, but to do good 
to all. He was a ſtranger to all parade and oſtentation, chuſing 
to live with his people rather as a father with his children, than 
a prince with ſubjects; whence He was deſervedly ſtyled, the 
love and delight of mankind, What pity that ſuch princes, ſuch 
friends to the world, and protectors of men, ſhould ever die! 

' His death was no ſooner known, than a general ſadneſs, an L univer- 
univerſal conſternation, appeared in Rome, which in a ſhort /ally a- 
time ſpread all over the provinces, to the moſt diſtant bounds mented. 
of the empire. The ſenators, without being ſummoned ac- _ 

- cording to cuſtom, haſtened to the palace, and having cauſed 
the doors of the chapel, where they met, to be ſhut for a 
while, in order to indulge their grief, they opened them again, 

and in the preſence of the multitude heaped more praiſes upon 

him after his death, than they had ever done while he lived 

: rr them; a plain proof of the ſincerity of their eſteem 
and affection. Domitian cauſed him to be ranked among the 
gods, and was the firſt who paid him divine honours ; but at 

the ſame time ſtudied both in private and in public to revile his 

memory, and leſſen the eſteem and veneration, which all or- 

| ders of men had for ſo worthy and deſerving a prince *. Titus 

| left only one daughter, named Julia Sabina, of whom we ſhall 

| have occaſion to ſpeak in the following rereqn. — 

Titus was ſucceeded by his brother Domitian, who, with- Domitian 

cout the leaſt oppoſition or contradiction, was immediately ac. 

i acknowledged emperor, notwithſtanding the bad opinion Jedged em- 
which many entertained of him. He was born on the twenty- peror. 

| fourth of October of the year fifty- one of the chriſtian æra, his 

father being then conſul ele, and appointed to diſcharge that 


| office the month following. He is ſtyled on ſeveral medals, 
Which have reached our times, Titus Flavius Sabinus Domitia- 
nus e. He paſſed his youth in great poverty, and is ſaid to have 
dbdeen a pathic to Nerva, who ſucceeded him, for hire, and _ 
| likewiſe to one Clodius Pollio, formerly prætor, who kept a note 
under Domitian's own hand, by which he bound himſelf, for a 
| lum of money, to comply, when required, with his lewd and 
 , * SvET. in Domit, Idem ibid. © GoLrTz. p. c8. 
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unnatural defires. He did not apply himſelf from his tender 
years to the ſtudy of hiſtory, poetry, eloquence, or any other 


liberal art or ſcience; hence in all his ſpeeches and harangues he 
made uſe of the eloquence of others. He took great delight in 
archery, in which he was ſo wonderfully expert, that he was fre- 


quently ſeen to ſhoot a great number of arrows between the 
e. of one of his domeſtics, whom he placed at a great dif. 


tance with his hand expanded, telling before between which 


fingers the arrow would paſs, and never miſſing his aim, He 


was naturally cruel, ſuſpicious, and addicted to revenge; greedy | 
of honours, but impatient of the leaſt toil or labour; affected 


the reputation of a brave commander, but carefully avoided ex- 
poſing himſelf to any danger. Suetonius thinks, that his cru- 
elty was chiefly occaſioned by his timorouſneſs, and no-ways 
natural to him. Being at Rome when his father aſſumed the ti- 


tle of emperor, Vitellius placed guards about him; but he might 


nevertheleſs have eaſily eſcaped, ſeveral meſſengers having, by 


various diſguiſes and ſhifts, reached him from Antonius Prim, 

and ſhewed him from what place he might fly, and upon what | 

guard and ſecurity depend; nay, even thoſe who guarded him, 
offered themſelves for companions of his flight; but he, appre= | 
hending from thence that they deſigned to betray him, could 
not by any means be prevailed upon to make his eſcape . Upon 
the burning of the capitol, whither he had retired with his un- 
cle Sabinus, he concealed himſelf in the room of one of the mi- 
niſters of the temple, and the next morning was conv 4 
bis freedman beyond the Tiber, in the diſguiſe of one of the | 
prieſts of is. When Primus had made himſelf maſter of the 
city, and all apprehenſions of hoſtility had ceaſed, he diſcovered 


himſelf to his father's generals, and was by the ſoldiers throng- 


attention to the cares of government, abandoning himſelf to 
all manner of voluptuouſneſs, and making uſe of his power only 
to indulge his vicious inclinations with more liberty. He took 


| Domitia Longina, the daughter of the famous Damitius Cor- 
 buls, from her huſband L. Ælius Lamia, married her ſome 
time after, and had a ſon by her, who was honoured with the, 


title of Cæſar, but died an infant, and was by Domitian ranked 


among the gods 5. That he had other children, though not, 


mentioned by any hiſtorian, appears from the epitaph of one 


Pierius, ſtill to be ſeen at Rome, who is ſtyled the emperm: 


So ET. c. 19. Tacir. hiſt. L iii, c. 59. Idem, c. 74 


freedma My 


ing about him ſaluted Cz/ar ; which title was confirmed to | 
him the day following by the ſenate. From that time to the ar- 
rival of his father, he bore the chief ſway in Rome; but gave no 
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attend him, in order to check his ardour, left, following the 


| all functions of government, even the ſmalleſt; and, burying 
himſelf in ſolitude, feigned a zeal for learning, eſpecially for learning 
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reedman, and preceptor to his children. The monument was 
raiſed by Flavia Nicea, wife to Pierius, with the permiſſion, 

as is expreſſed in the inſcription, of Hermas, the chief freed- 

man of Domitia Auguſta; for with this title Domitzus honoured _ | 
his wife Demitia Longina in the ſecond year of his reign v. In He reſolves 

the beginning of his father's reign, being jealous of the glory RO 
which his brother had acquired in the Jewiſb war, he reſolved b a ral * 

to go into Gaul, and take upon him the command of the army Gy ili. 

which was employed againſt Civilis. Mucianus did all that lay 

in his power to divert him, as he was quite unexperienced in 

military affairs, from ſuch a reſolution; but Damitian continu- 

ing obſtinately bent upon that expedition, Mucianus reſolved to 


unpetuolity of his age, and inſtigated by evil counſellors, were 
he once maſter of an army, he might diſconcert all meaſures, 


| whether for peace or war. After many procraſtinations and 


delays, they both ſet out at length; but received, ere they reached 
the Alps, tidings of the defeat of the Treverians. Hereupon 
Mucianus communicated, as no more than his own ſentiments 
upon the preſent occaſion, what he had long propoſed and 
concealed, viz. that fince, by the favour of the gods, the 


| forces of the enemy were broken, with an ill grace would Do- 


mitian proceed, now the war was nigh concluded, and rob an- 


bother of the whole glory. He added, that were the empire 
threatened with danger, it behoved the emperor's ſon to venture 
his perſon in battle; but to contend with the Caninefates and 
Batavians, was beneath him. Let Domitian, continued he, 


retire to Lyons, and from thence diſplay the power and fortune 


of the empire at hand, neither engaging in ſmall hazards, nor 


failing to meet ſuch as are greater. Thus Mucianus prevailed 
upon him to retire to Lyons. From thence Mucianus was be- Heat. 
lieved to have tried by ſecret inter- agents to corrupt the fidelity tempes to 
of Cerealis, and to have propoſed, whether he would commit corrupt 
to him the army and empire, if he came in perſon. It re- Cercalis. 


mained uncertain what deſigns he foſtered, whether he medi- 


tated a war againſt his father, or intended to arm himſelf with _ 
power and forces againſt his brother; for Cerealis, by ſeveral 


© evaſions, eluded his ſuit, as that of one, who, with a childiſh 
| fondneſs, longed for things to which he was not equal. Do- 


Retire, 
and ftigns 


a love for 


mitian perceiving, that Cerealis deſpiſed his youth, relinquiſhed 


poetry, thence to conceal his ambition and other paſſions, and and poctry. 


to eſcape the jealouſy of his brother i, Some writers tell us, 


® Vide Syann. p. 12. & Sur. e. 3. Tait. I. iy. c. 86. 
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that on this octafion he applied himſelf in earneſt to the ſtudy | 
of poetry, and with wonderful ſucceſs. Pliny the elder ſeems | 
to have admired his poetical compoſitions &, and likewiſe Puin. | 
tilian'; for both cry them up not through flattery, lays Voſſius, | 
as is manifeſt from the tranſlation of Aratus, which has reached 
us, and was, without all doubt, done by Damitian n. Laan. 
tius aſeribes to him the learned comment on that tranſlation * ; 
but Voſſius is of a different opinion . Valerius Flaccus the poet, 
who flouriſhed under Veſpaſian, ſpeaks of a poem written by Do. 
mitian on the taking of Feruſalem by Titus v. He likewiſe wrote 
| a book in proſe about the means of preſerving the hair, whichis | 
quoted by Suetonius a. But while he pretended to place his whole | + 
delight in theſe ſtudies, and affected a fondneſs for ſolitude, the 
king of the Parthians having demanded ſuccours againſt the 
Alani, as we have hinted above, he earneſtly ſolicited his father 
for the command of thoſe troops; and when he found the em- 
peror no-ways inclined to aſſiſt the Parthians, he applied to 
the eaſtern princes, ſoliciting them with promiſes and preſents 
to defire ſupplies, and himſelf to lead them. But 22 ' 
His ſome was too well acquainted with his views and temper, to truſt him 
thoughts of with the command of an army. Upon the death of his father, 
_ revolting. he deliberated a long time with himſelf, whether he ſhould 
openly revolt, and tempt the fidelity of the pretorian guards, | 
by offering them a larger donative than his brother had pro- 
miſed them; but his courage failing him, he bore no other title, 
during the reign of Titus, but that of Cæſar, prince of the Ro- 
man youth; a title now peculiar to the preſumptive heir to the 
empire. His brother no ſooner expired, than he haſtened to 
Rome; and repairing to the camp of the prætorian guards, was 
there by the ſoldiery, after having promiſed them the uſual do- 
native, ſaluted emperor. At the ſame time he aſſumed, as ap- 
| pears from ſeveral antient inſcriptions, all the other titles au- 
nexed to the ſovereignty, which other emperors had taken ſuc- | 
ceſſively . Some medals, which have reached our times, give 
us room to ſuppoſe, that, in the firſt year of his reign, he took 
upon him the. title of Germanicus, probably on account of his 
Journey to Lyons during the revolt of the Gazuls and Batavians; 
for we know of no other expedition which could give him, 
| however vain and ambitious, the leaft colour for aſſuming that 
ſurname or title. „ : ES 
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Domitian, now inveſted with the ſovereign power, which | 
he had long and impatiently coveted, performed in the firſt place 
the obſequies of the deceaſed emperor, and pronounced himſelf 
his funeral oration, with an affected concern, bewailing the loſs 
of a brother ſo dear to him, and by whom he was fo tenderly 
beloved ; but that his grief was only aſſumed, he made ſoon He reviles 
appear, by publicly reviling the memory of that excellent „ ,zmory 
prince, by blaming his conduct, and perſecuting all thoſe whom of his bro- 
he had diſtinguiſhed with particular marks of his favour ; nay, ther. 
heopenly declared in the ſenate, that to him both his father and 
brother were indebted for the empire, and that they had only 9 
reſtored to him what was his own gift. However, in the be- Hi condu 
ginning of his reign, he ſtudied to gain the affections of his peo- in the be- 
ple, by a conduct worthy of a great prince, diſguiſing his vices, ginning ef 
and affecting the oppoſite virtues. He ſhewed ſuch an abhor- bis reigx. 
' rence to all manner of cruelty, that he once reſolved, by an 
expreſs edit, to forbid the ſacrificing of oxen, or any living 
creature. He was ſo far from betraying any biaſs to avarice, 
that, on the contrary, he gave daily inſtances of a temper truly 
| princely and magnificent, preſenting his officers and miniſters with 
_— hw ſums, in order to raiſe them above the temptation of ac+ 
cumulating wealth by methods fordid and mean. He could not 
be preyailed upon to accept ſuch inheritances as were left him 
by perſons who had children; and becauſe one Ruſcius Cæpis, 
by his will, obliged his heir to pay a certain ſum to every new 
| ſenator, he declared the will void, and would not ſuffer it to be 
executed to the prejudice of his own children. All debts above 
hve years ſtanding, which were owing to the exchequer, he 
freely forgave ; and after the diviſion of lands amongſt the vete- 
rans, reſtored the remainder to the antient proprietors, though 
he might, after the example af other emperors, have appro- 
| Priated it to himſelf. He forbad, on pain of banifhment, all _ 
| the officers of the treaſury to ſue any one for debts, that were 
not clear and undoubted . He confirmed at once, as Titus 
bad done, all the grants made by his predeceſſors, increaſed the 
pay of the ſoldiers, and finiſhed, at an immenſe charge, all the 
public buildings, which had been begun by Titus. Plutarch 
tells us, that he expended above twelve thouſand talents only in > 
| © the gilding of the capitol ; and that nevertheleſs each hall and E 6s 
| gallery of hisown palace far excelled that ſtately temple in mag- Aailding 5 
niicence v. To the antient edifices, which he either repaired * © 
t, | Orrebuilt, he added an incredible number of new ones, having 
„ great paſſion for building, and ſceming deſirous, as Plutarch 
q | Expreſſes it to change every thing into tones and gold. He 
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was affiduous and quite unbiaſſed in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity ſuch judges as were convicted 
of having received bribes, and kept the magiſtrates of the city, 
as well as the governors of the provinces, in ſuch awe, that 


they were never known to have behaved with ſo much mod 


as in his time, though, after his death, many of them aban- 


doned themſelves, as Suetonius informs us, to all manner of 


Repair 
the public 


libraries. 


rapine and extortion T. Though, after his acceſhon to the em- 
pire, he utterly neglected all kind of literature, and was never 


known to have peruſed any book, except the memoirs of Tibe. 


rius, yet he repaired the libraries which had been burnt in his 
brother's reign, procuring copies of ſuch as had been conſumed 
in the flames, and ſending perſons to Alexandria to tranſcribe 
thoſe that were lodged in that famous library *. Authors ob- 
ſerve, as a thing very remarkable in Domzit:an, that, in the 
beginning of his reign, he uſed to retire everyday for ſome time 
into his room, where his whole employment was to catch flies 
and pierce them with a ſharp bodkin ; which cuſtom gave o- 

caſion to Vibius Priſcus, when he was aſked, whether any body 


was with the emperor, to anſwer pleaſantly, Not ſo much as 


Ay“. 


Domitian, in the firſt year of his reign, took upon him, as 


other empe1ors had done, the conſular dignity, and choſe for 


his collegue Titus Flavius Sabinus, his coulin-german, the ſon 


of Flavius Sabinus, governor of Rome, who was put to death 


Z nals 
ſeveral 
1755 aH eme 


4er. 


in the reign of Vitellius, as we have related above. The em- 
peror reſigned the faſces on the thirteenth of January; but to 


whom, we are no- where told, and aſſumed the title of cenſor, 


which office he diſcharged with great applauſe, reſtraining, with 


ſeveral edicts, the licentiouſneſs, which generally prevailed 
amongſt all ranks of men. He enacted ſevere laws againſt the 


authors of ſuch writings as any ways reflected on perſons of 
diſtinction; degraded a ſenator, by name Cæcilius Rufinus, for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe he took great delight in dancing. 


From ſuch women as led ſcandalous lives, he took away the 


_ privilege of being carried in litters, and declared them incapa- 


night out of the liſt of judges, for taking his wife again after F 


Vier. Dio. I. vii p. 766. 


ble of enjoying legacies or inheritances. He ſtruck a Roman 


he had divorced her for adultery. One of his freedmen having 
crected a monument for his ſon, with the ſtones which were de- 


ſigned for the temple of Jupiter N he cauſed it to be 


demoliſhed, and the bones and aſhes of the deceaſed to be 


thrown into the ſea. He would not ſuffer the comedians and EB 
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pantomimes to act on the public ſtage; but confined them ta 
private houſes and gardens. Many perſons of both ſexes con- 
victed of adultery he puniſhed with death, &c >. Theſe re- 

ulations and acts of juſtice were reccived with great app wſe ; 


| but the death of Flavius Sabinus, which happened in the end of 


this, or the beginning of the following, year, cauſed an univer- 
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ſal dread in the city; for the emperor, without any regard to Puts Fla- 


his own blood, cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated, for no crime of 


vius Sa- 


his own, but only becauſe the public crier had, by miſtake, in- binus 2 


people . Sabinus had married Julia the daughter of the em- 
peror Titus; which marriage proved the ſource of Domitian's 


Jealouſy, if Philsſtratus is to be credited d, and the chief cauſe 


of Sabinus's death. In the mean time, the brave Agricola vigo- 
rouſly purſued his enterprizes in Britain. In the rſt year of 
Domitian's reign and the fifth of the Britiſb war, he paſſed the 
frith himleif in the firſt ſhip that landed, ſubdued in many ſuc- 
ceſsful encounters nations till that time unknown, and placed 


forces in that part of Britain which fronts Ireland, not that he 
apprehended any danger from the inhabitants of that iſland, but 


becauſe he already entertained thoughts of reducing it ; for, as 


it lies between Britain and Spain, and is capable of an eaſy 


communication with the coaſt of Gaul, .{gr:icola conſidered, 


ſſtead of conſul, proclaimed him emperor in the aſſembly of the 4. 


Agricola 


purſues his 


conqueſts in 
Britain. 


that it would prove of infinite uſe in linking together thoſe 
powerful members of the empire. A petty king of the country, 
expelled by domeſtic diſſenſion, was already received into pro- 


tection by Agricola, and, under the appearance of friendſhip, 
| reſerved for a proper occaſion . For theſe conqueſts Domitian 


aſſumed the title. of imperator the fourth time, having taken it 


three times before , for what victories we find no-where re- 


corded, 


T x x following year, Domitian entered upon his ninth 


conſulſhip, —_ . Petilius Rufus for his collegue, whom 
Onuphrius calls 


fered him by the ſoldiery S. But Phlegon, ſpeaking of a wo- 
man, who was, according to him, delivered of ſeveral ſerpents 
at Trent, tells us, that this happened during the ninth conſul- 


likewiſe ſtyled Petilius Rufus in an antient inſcription in Greet 


diſcovered at Smyrna in the year 1679. and from thence con- 


irginius Rufus, and takes for the cele- 
brated Virginius Rufus, who ſo often refuſed the empire of- 


| ſhip of Domitian, and the ſecond of Petilius Rufus d. He is 


d SusT. c. 7, 8. Dio. p- 765. Pu. panegyr Zov ax. 
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veyed to Rome *. This year Domitian enacted a law, forbid. 
ding, under ſevere penalties, the caſtrating of children, and 
regulating the prices of ſuch as were eunuchs already ; for they 
were all flaves and brought from foreign countries i, Phjlz. 


this law by a ſecret envy to the memory of Titus, who 


greatly addicted to eunuchs, and had conſtantly many of them 


about him. Be that as it will, the law was generally applaud. 


 Panifbes 
ſeme ve- 
falt con- 
victled of 


inceſt. 


Agricola'; 
further 
con, in 


ed, and continued in force in the time of 7u/:n the martyr k. 


'Fhe ſame year, according to Euſebius i, he puniſhed four ve. 
ſtals convicted of inceft, viz. two ſiſters of the family of the 
Ocellates, Varonilla, and Cornelia. The three former he al- 
lowed to chuſe the manner of their death; but Cornelia, who 


had been pardoned before, he cauſed to be buried alive, and her |} 
| accomplices to be whipt to death in the midſt of the comitium, 


'z hoſe who had debauched the other three were only condemn- 


ed to baniſhment *. In the mean time, Agricola continued 


his conqueſts in Britain, or rather Caledonia. On the fum- 


mer which began the ſixth year of his adminiſtration, as it wa 


apprehended, that the nations beyond Bodotria, or the frith of 


Edinburgh, would all take arms, and that all the ways and paſ- 
| ſages were beſet with the enemy's forces, his firſt ſtep was ta 


coaſt, and examine, by means of his fleet, the large commu- 


nities beyond the frith, probably thoſe of the counties of Fife, 


frith. As the fleet conſtantly attended the army, the ſame 


apel. ii p. 71, I Evsxs, in chron. * SUET. e. 3 


Angus, Mernes, and Aberdeen, which lie beyond Edinburgh 


camp often contained the foot and the horſe and the marines, 


all intermixed, and ſeverally magnifying their own feats, ha- 
 rTards, and adventures. The ſoldiers boaſted their laborioug 


marches over ſteep mountains and thick foreſts; the failors their 


dangers amidſt the tempeſts and waves, all vying together ac- 
eording to the uſual vaunts and oſtentation of ſoldiers. As for 
the Britons, upon the fight of the fleet, they were ſeized, ay 
from the captives was learnt, with conſternation and diſmay, | 
finding the receſſes of the ſea now diſcovered, and the laſt re- 
ſuge of the vanquiſhed cut off. The ſeveral people therefore in- 
| habiting Caledonia had immediate recourſe to arms, and advanc- 
mg with great parade, ftill made greater by common _ 
| IT amongſt the ſoldiers ; infomuch, that there were ſome, 
who, covering real cowardice under the appearance of pru- 
dence, advifed Agricola to return to this ſide of Badotria, fee-. 
ing it was lefs ſhameful to retire back of their own accord, than 


attacked the Roman forts, and caufed no ſmall terror 


85 Nox is. epiſt. conſul. p. 55, 56. 1Suxr. c. 7. * Justin. 
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to be repulſed and driven by force. As Agricola was informed, 
that the enemy deſigned to attack him in different bodies, he di- 
vided his army into three parts, and thus marched to prevent their 
ſurrounding him; for they ſurpaſſed him in numbers and in the 
knowledge of the country. Hereupon the Caledonians changed , Cale- 
their meaſures, and in one body fell upon the ninth legion, as donians 
the weakeſt of all. As the attack was in the night, they ſlew azzact the 
the guards, entered the trenches, aud were already purſuing the zinth le- 
Naughter in the camp itſelf, when Agricola, having learnt from gion, bat 
his ſcouts what rout the enemy had taken, and following their are re- 
track, commanded the lighteſt of his foot and cavalry to charge pu/ed. 
them, while yet engaged, in the rear, and the whole army to 
give a mighty ſhout. Thus the Caledonians were diſmayed with 
double diftreſs, and to the Romans their courage returned; 
ſo that they fell upon the enemy with great reſolution, and drove 
them to the gates of the camp, where a bloody encounter en- 
ſued, the Romans who were come to the relief of their compa- 
nions prefling them in the rear, and thoſe who were in the 
camp in the front, and both exerting their whole might, the 
former to ſhew that they brought relief, the latter to appear not 
to have wanted it. At laſt the Caledonians were routed; and 
had not the bogs and woods covered their flight, by this victory 
the war had been ended. This battle, in the opinion of the 
writer whom we have quoted above, was fought in the county 
of Fife; for Agricola's army was at that time, as is evident 
from Tacitus, on the north fide of Bodotria, or the frith of 
Edinburgh; and the remains of a Roman camp are ſtill to be 
ſeen in that county, at a place called Lochore. To the ſouth 
of the camp is a large moraſs, in which are daily dug up roots 
of different trees z whence the above-mentioned writer con- 
_ cludes it to have been formerly a great wood, and thence 
ſtrengthens his conjecture, that the ninth legion was attacked 
there; for Tacitus tells us, that if the bogs and woods had not 
ſerved for ſhelter to the fugitives, that victory would have put 
an end to the war. The Roman ſoldiers, elated with this ſuc- 73, Ro. 
_ cels, and thinking nothing could now prove unſurmountable to man /. 
their bravery, demanded to be led into the heart of Caledonia, diers de- 
and to the utmoſt limits of Britain, which they hoped to find mand to be 
out by a conſtant courſe of victories. Thus thoſe, who a little /*4 into the 
before had been ſo waty and ſo wiſe, were now after victory Heart of 
full of boaſts and intrepidity. Inſtead of returning to this ſide Caledonia. 
of Bodotria, they were for penetrating to the utmoſt bounds ß 
Britain. On the other band, the Caledonians, aſcribing the 
victory gained by the Romans, not to their ſuperior courage, 
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but to the ſkill and addreſs of their general, loſt nothing of their 
ſpirit and reſolution, but armed their youth, removed their 
wives and children into places of ſecurity, and, in general 
aſſemblies of their ſeveral communities, engaged them in a 
league, which they ratified by ſolemn ſacrifices. And thus they 
mutually retired for the winter, with minds on both ſides 
equally irritated and bent upon war and revenge ®. The ſame 
ſummer a cohort of U/p:ans, levied by the Romans in Germany, 
and thence tranſported to Britain, having ſlain the centurion 
and ſome Roman ſoldiers, placed among them to teach them 
the diſcipline, imbarqued in three veſſels, with a deſign to re- 
turn to their own country, forcing the pilots to conduct them, 
But one of theſe forſaking them and making his eſcape, or 
bringing them back, as we read in Dion Caſſius, to Britain, 
they ſuſpected, and therefore killed the other two, and aban- 
doned themſelves to the mercy of the winds and waves; which, 


after having long toſſed them hither and thither, carried them 


Britain dif. quite round about Britain; inſomuch, that, departing, according 


_ covered 10 to Dion, from the eaſtern, they returned to the weſtern, coaſt, 
be an where the Roman army was then encamped ?. Tacitus tells us, | 


Nand. that having ſailed quite round the iſland, they were driven on 
the coaſts of Germany, where, their veſſels being loſt, they 


were ſeized as pirates by the Suevians and Friſians; and being 
ſold ſor ſlaves, ſome of them by change of maſters were brought 
cover to the Roman fide of the Rhine, where they became a- 


mous by relating ſuch an extraordinary adventure, and by diſ- 


covering that Britain was an iſland. Their proviſions had ſoon 
failed them; ſo that they were obliged to make frequent de- 


ſcents, and engage with ſeveral of the Br:t:/þ nations, in which 


conflicts they often proved victorious, and were ſometimes de- 
feated. They were at length reduced to ſuch ſtraights, as to 
feed upon one another, firſt upon the weakeſt, then upon whom- 


ſoever the lot fell. This happened in the eighty-third year of 
the chriſtian zra, and the ſecond of Domitian's reign. The 


ſame year, the emperor undertook an expedition againſt the 


Cattant, whom Tacitus deſcribes as the moſt polite and moſt 
Domitian warlike nation in Germany. Domitian attacked them, without 
_ artacks the the leaſt provocation, and while they were quite unprepared for 


Cattans, var; laid waſte part of their country, took a ſmall number of 
and for his 


mock Vic- 
tory is Ho- 
noured 


Rome with all the pomp and parade of a conqueror à. The ſe- 


e nate, for this pretended victory, decreed him a triumph, n 


triumph. TW Eh IE | 
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peaſants priſoners; and then, upon advice that the enemy were 
drawing their forces together, haſtened back, and returned to 
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| which were led before his chariot great numbers of ſlaves by 
him bought, and attired like Germans. On occaſion of this 
mock victory, he promiſed to increaſe the pay of the ſoldiers ; 
but, not having wherewithal to diſcharge his promiſe, and at 
the ſame time ſupply his other extravagances, he ſoon after be- 
took himſelf to all manner of rapine and violence. From this 
time forward, Demitian conſtantly wore in the ſenate, and all 
public aſſemblies, the triumphal robe . ; 

Tur following year, Domitian being conſul the tenth time, 
with Appius, or, as others call him, Oppius Sabinus, the brave 
Agricola purſued his conqueſts in Caledonia with wonderful ſuc- 
ceſs. In the beginning of the ſummer, he loſt, to his great 
; grief, his ſon, about a year old; a misfortune which he neither 
bore with an oſtentation of firmneſs and conſtancy, like many 
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other great men, nor with lamentations and tears, worthy only of 
women. Againſt this affliction war proved his chief remedy. 


Having therefore ſent forward his navy, in order to ſpread a 


mighty terror, by committing devaſtations in ſeveral places, ge 
put himſelf at the head of his army lightly equipped; and to it 
added ſome of the braveſt Britons, whoſe fidelity had been well 
proved by long experience in peace. Thus he arrived at the 


Grampian hills, upon which the enemy were already encamped. 
For the Caledonians, nothing daunted by the iſſue of the late 
battle, and boldly waiting, either to take revenge or to ſuffer 
bondage, had, by embaſſies and confederacies, drawn toge- 


The Cale- 
donians - 
draw ta- 


ther the forces of all their communities, to the number of ger 


thirty thouſand; and their youth from every quarter were ſtill 
continuing to flock in, as were alſo ſuch of their elderly men as 


were yet vigorous, and had ſignalized themſelves in war, car- 


thirty | 
thouſand 
— 


tying with them their ſeveral enſigns of honour formerly gained 
in the field. Upon the approach of the Raman army, the Ca- 


{:d;ntans with great eagerneſs prepared for battle; and Galga- 


cu, who ſurpaſſed all their other leaders both in valour and de- 
ſcent, is ſaid to have encouraged them with the following ſpeech, 


which the learned Lipfus looks upon as one of the fineſt pieces 


of eloquence ever committed to the Roman language:. When ( alga- 


II conſider the cauſes of the war and the neceſſity to which cus's/peech 


we are reduced, great is my confidence, that this day and to them. 


A tis your union will give a happy beginning to the liberty of 


dhe whole iſland. Bondage we have never borne ; and we 
L are fo beſet, that beyond us there is no further land, nor any 
** ſecurity left us from the ſca, while the Roman fleet is hover- 


66; ; | | 
ing upon our coaſts. Thus what brave men covet for glory, 
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cc js to Cowards become the ſafeſt expedient of all others, I mean 
« preſent recourſe to battle and arms. The other Britons, in 


cc their former conflicts with the Romans, had ſtill a remaining 


cc ſource of hope and ſuccour in this our nation: for of all the 


cc people of Britain, we are the moſt noble, placed in its remoteſt 


<« regions, and at a great diſtance from thoſe nations that are 
<c held in bondage by the enemy; ſo that our eyes are yet un- 


ec polluted with the fight of lawleis and uſurped power. To us, 


ce who are the utmoſt inhabitants of the earth and the laſt who 


© enjoy liberty, this extremity of the globe, this remoteſt re- 
© ceſs, unknown even to common fame, has proved the only 


ce protection and defence. At preſent, the utmoſt boundary of 
« Britain is laid open; beyond us no more people are found, 


4 nor aught but ſeas and rocks; and already the Romans have 
advanced into the heart of our country. Againſt their pride 
„ and ambition you will in vain ſeek a remedy or refuge from 


© any obſequiouſneſs or humble behaviour. Theſe plunderers 
« of the earth, theſe ravagers of the univerſe, finding countrics 


45 to fail them, endeavour to rifle the wide ſeas and the ocean. 


© If the enemy be wealthy, he inflames their avarice; if poor, 
« their ambition. Neither the eaſtern world, nor the weſtern, 
© vaſt as they are, can ſatiate theſe general robbers. Of all 


men, they alone thirſt after acquiſitions, both poor and rich, 
& with equal avidity and paſſion, Devaſtations, murders, and | 


< univerſal deſtruction, they by a lying name ſtyle empire and 


government; and when they have ſpread a general devaſts- 
| © tion, they call it peace. Deareſt to every man, by the inſtinct 
© of nature, are his children and kindred. Theſe are ſnatched 
© from us to ſupply their armies, and doomed to bondage in 
s other parts of the earth. Our wives, daughters, and fifters, 
©© however they eſcape violence from them as from open ene- 
mies, are debauched under the appearance of friendſhip. Our 
© goods are their tribute, our corn their proviſion, our bodies 
and limbs their tools for the drudgery of making cuts through | 
woods and drains in bogs, under continual blows and out. 
© rages. Other ſlaves, whom nature and fortune have deſtined 
i to ſervitude, are but once ſold, and thenceforward nouriſhed 
_ © by their lords. The Britons are daily paying for their ſeri 
© tude, are daily maintaining and feeding their imperious lords 
and opprefſors. Moreover, as in a tribe of domeſtic ſlaves, 


© he who comes laſt is ſcoffed by his fellows, and ſerves for 


_©* ſport to them; ſo in this antient ſtate of ſlavery, to which 
_ © the world is reduced, we, as the lateſt ſlaves, and thence 


held the moſt contemptible, are now deſtined to deſtructicn. 
© For we have no fields to manure, no mines to dig, no pM 


to make; works for which they might be tempted to reſents 


1. 
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« us. Beſides, magnanimity and a daring ſpirit, in ſubdued na- 
« tions, is always diſtaſteful to jealous and arbitrary rulers. And 
« truly our ſituation, ſo ſolitary and remote, the more ſecurity 


48 jt affords to us, the greater jealouſy it raiſes in them. Since 
| 6 therefore you are thus bereft of all hopes of mercy, rouſe 


« your courage in defence both of your lives and glory. The 
« Brigantes, even under the conduct of a woman, burnt their 
« colony, ſtormed their intrenchments, and, had not ſuch auſ- 
6 picious beginnings degenerated into floth, might have with 


e eaſe caſt off the yoke and recovered their former liberty. Let 
d us, who are yet unſubdued, who ſtill preſerve our forces in- 
« tire, and want not to acquire, but only to ſecure, liberty, 


e ſhew at once, in the very firſt encounter, what kind of men 
« Caledonia has reſerved for her own vindication and defence. 


Do you believe the Romans to be equally brave in war, as 


& they are vicious and diſſolute in peace? No; not from their 
« yalour they have derived their renown, but from our quarrels 


„ and diviſions, which they have dexterouſly converted to the _ 
& glory of their own army; an army compounded of a motly 
te multitude of different nations, which by ſucceſs alone are 
held together, and conſequently cannot fail to diflolve upon 


c any misfortune or diſaſter : unleſs you ſuppoſe the Gauls and 


„Germans, and many of the Britons, whom with ſhame 1 
© mention, to be attached to them with any real affection: 


te they have been all longer their enemies than their friends; and 


* what reſtrains them at preſent is, nothing but awe and terror; 
which once removed, thoſe who ceaſe to fear will imme- 


% diately begin to give proofs of their hatred. Whatever can 


c incite men to victory, is found on our ſide, The Romans 
have no wives to encourage and urge them; they have here 


© no fathers or mothers to upbraid them for flying. In 


number they are but few, ignorant of the country, and 

e thence ſtruck with dread, whilſt whatever they behold around 

© them is wild and ſtrange, even the air and the ſky, with the 
woods and the ſea; fo that the gods ſeem to have delivered 
them up incloſed and fettered into our hands. Let not the 
e vain ſhow and glare of gold and ſilver terrify us; this is what 


can neither wound nor fave. In the very army of the enem 


© we ſhall find many on our own fide: the Britons will own _ 
and eſpouſe their own cauſe, and abandon one foreign and 


** unnatural to them: the Gauls will remember their former 


liberty: what the Uſipians have lately done, the other Ger- : 
mans will do, and abandon the Romans. And what elſe have 
_ © we to fear? their forts are ungariſoned; their colonies peo- 


** pled with the aged and infirm; the municipal cities are weak- 


_ * enced and rent into parties and factions, while the people are 
„ ese averſe 
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ce averſe to obedience, and the magiſtrates rule with injuſtice, 
<< Here you ſee a general, here an army; there tributes and 
“ mines, with a long train of calamities and curſes, ever at- 


© tending a ſtate of ſlavery. Whether all theſe are to be for 


c ever impoſed and borne, or we forthwith avenge ourſelves 
< for the attempt, this very day muſt determine. As there- 


& fore you advance to battle, look back upon your anceſtors, 
© who lived in the happy ſtate of liberty; look forward to your 


“ poſterity, who, unleſs you exert your valour in this very 
6“ field, muſt live for ever in a miſerable ſtate of ſervitude .“ 


This ſpeech was received with ſongs, according to the cuſtom 


which then prevailed among the Caledonians, with joyful ſhouts, 


and a terrible din. Already their bands moved, and the glare 


 Agricola's 
ſpeech 10 


bes men. 


of their arms appeared, while the moſt reſolute were running 
to the front. As the army was forming in battle array, Apr:- 


cola, tho' he ſaw his men full of alacrity and hardly to be re- 


ſtrained, yet choſe to diſcourſe them in the following ſtrain: 


e It is now the eighth year, my fellow ſoldiers, ſince, through | 


the auſpicious fortune of the Rozran empire and by your own 
6 valour, you have been purſuing the conqueſt of Britain. In 


„ ſo many marches, in ſo many battles, you have had conſtant 
'<© occaſion to exert your bravery againſt the enemy, or your 


« patience againſt the obſtacles of nature. During all theſe | 
„ ſtruggles, we have found no cauſe of mutual regret, Ito | 
have conducted ſuch ſoldiers, or you to have followed fuch | 


a captain. We have both paſſed the limits which we found, 


J thoſe known to antient governors, you thoſe of former 


© armies. The utmoſt bound of Britain is found, not by fame 
only and report: but we poſleſs it with our arms and camps. 


„we were marching, and fatigued with paſſing niountains, = 
„ rivers, and bogs, I have often heard every man remarkably _ 
5 brave cry out, When ſhall we ſee the enemy? when be led 


ce Britain is intirely diſcovered, and intirely ſubqued. While 


© to battle? Already they are come, rouſed from their faſt- 
„ neſſes and lurking-holes. Here you ſee the end of all your 


JE = 


cc 


c 
Ke 


withes; here is room for all your valour, and all things pro- 
© {hould you be overcome. To have thus marched over a tract 
of country ſo immenſe, to have paſſed through thick and 
gloomy foreſts, to have croſſed arms of the ſea, is matter of 


& oreat glory and applauſe, while we advance againſt the enemy; 
but it we fly from them, whatever is now moſt to our advan- 


cc 
tage, will prove moſt to our diſadvantage and ruin. We are 
not ſo well ſkilled in the country as the enemy, nor have we 
.- tTAactT.. ibid. c. 3032. 
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miſing and propitious, if you conquer; but equally diſaſtrous, 
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the like ſtore of proviſions; but we have hands and weapons, 
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and in theſe all things. For myſelf, I have been long fince 
convinced, that neither for the ſoldiers, nor for the general, 
is there any ſafety in turning their backs upon the foe. 
Hence an honourable death is far preferable to a life with re- 
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proach; and ſecurity is inſeparable from renown. Neither 
would it be a fate void of glory to fall in this utmoſt verge 
of the world and nature. Were people unknown to you 
now arrayed againſt you, were you to engage men never 
before tried, I would animate you by the examples of other 


armies. At preſent only recollect and enumerate your own 
exploits, only aſk and conſult your own eyes. Theſe are 


the ſame men, who, but the laſt year, truſting to the dark- 
neſs of the night, attacked by ſtealth a ſingle legion, and 
were by the terror of your ſhouting utterly overthrown. | 


Theſe, ' of all the Britons, are the moſt timorous and moſt 


prone to flight; and therefore have thus ſurvived all the reſt. 
As in foreſts and woods, beaſts of the greateſt ſtrength are 
driven thence by ſuperior force, and the timorous and ſpirit- 
leſs are ſcared even at the cry of the purſuers; ſo all the 


They 


braveſt Britons are long ſince fallen by the ſword, and only 
the moſt fearful and daſtardly remain, whom at length you 
have found, not becauſe they intended to ſtay and make head 
© againſt 2 but becauſe they are overtaken and ſurpriſed. 

and in the field, ſtruck with dread and bereft of all 


ſpirit; whence you may without much danger gain over 
them a glorious and memorable victory. Here conclude 
your warfare; here complete your expeditions and efforts, 


and put an end to a ſtruggle of fifty years, with one great 


and important day; fo that the army may not be charged 


either with protracting the war, or with any cauſe for revivin 


it v.“ Agricola had ſcarce ended his ſpeech, when the fol- 


| Ciers, tranſported with joy, flew to their arms. Agricola, ſee- 
ing them ſufficiently animated and inflamed, drew them up in 
battle array, placing the auxiliary foot, to the number of eight 
thouſand men, in the centre, and three thouſand auxiliary horſe 
inthe wings. The legions he would not ſuffer to advance, but 
_ commanded them to ſtand in battle-array cloſe to the intrench- 
ments; for the victory, he thought, would be the more glori- 
| ous, were it, by ſparing them, gained without ſpilling any Ro- 


Hoengages = 
the Cale- © 


donians 
under the 


command 


of Ga 
cus. 


nan blood; and, on the other hand, they ill af 
TE. . he 1 ey were {till a ſure ſuc- 

cour, ſhould the reſt be repulſed. The Caledonians were 8 | 
upon the riſing grounds in ſuch manner, that the firſt band 


| ood upon the plain, and the reſt roſe ſucceſſively upon the 


ts Idem ibid c. 33 34. 


proves | 


ga- 
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brows of the hills, one rank cloſe above the other, as if they 
had been linked together. The enemy's chariots of war and 
cavalry filled the interjacent field. Then Agricola fearing, a 
the enemy far ſurpaſſed him in number, leſt he ſhould be at. 
tacked at once in the front and on cach flank, opened and ex. 


tended his front. As thence his ranks proved more weak, many | 


adviſed him to bring on the legion; but he, in all difficulties 
more prone to hope than to fear, without hearkening to their 
advice, diſmiſſed his horſe, and advanced on foot before the en- 


ſigns. The onſct was begun at a diſtance, wherein the Bri. | 


tens diſplayed great courage and equal ſkill, eluding, with their 


huge iwords and ſmall bucklers, the miſſive weapons of the Ro. 


mans, whilſt of their own they poured a torrent upon them, 
till Agricola encouraged three Batavian cohorts and two of the 
Tungrians, to cloſe with the enemy, and bring them to an en- 
gagement hand to hand, as what to the veteran ſoldiers by along 


practice was become familiar, but proved to the enemy very 


uneaſy and embarraſſing, as they were armed with little 
and with ſwords of enormous ſize; for the ſwords of the Eri. 


tons, as they were blunt at the end, were quite unfit for z 
cloſe encounter. Hence the Batavians doubled their blow, 
wounded the enemy with the iron boſſes of their bucklen, 
mangled their faces, and beating down all who withſtood 
them in the plain, were already carrying the attack up to the | 
hills; inſomuch, that the other cohorts, encouraged by ther 
example, fell upon the enemy with equal ardour, and madea 
_ dreadful havock of all who oppoſed them; nay, ſuch was the | 


hurry of the conquerors, that they left many of the enemy be- 


| hind them but half dead, and others not ſo much as wounded, 
In the mean time, their cavalry betook themſelves to flight, 
and their chariots of war, mixing with the battalions of foot, _ 
and intangled with the unevenneſs of the place, occaſioned in 
the plain a general diſorder and contuſion. The engagement 
| had not the leaſt appearance of a combat of cavalry ; for ſtand- 


ing obſtinately foot to foot, they preſſed to overthrow each 


other by the weight and bodies of their horſes, beſides, the cha» 


riots, abandoned and ſtraggling, and likewiſe the horfes deſtitute 
of managers, and thence wild and affrighted, were running to 


and iro juſt as the next fright drove them; inſomuch, that al 
of their own ſide who met them, or croſſed their way, were . 
| beaten down by them. In the mean time, the Britons, who 

were lodged upon the ridges of the hills, and had hitheito no 
| ſhare in the encounter, looking with ſcorn upon the ſmall num- 


ber of the Roman forces, began to deſcend flowly, and to{ur- 


_ raund them in the rear, while they were purſuing their victory. 


But Agric;!a, wio had app: ehended this very deſign, detachei 


gun 


wa ot m5 — ag ——_— en . =» 


ſeen all over the open fields but purſuits, wounds, and capti- are utterly 
with all their arms, before a ſmaller number who purſued them; 


arms, and carcaſes, and mangled limbs; and the ground was 
with incredible reſolution and bravery; and when they drew 


ſuers, who, without knowing the country, had ventured too 
far: whence the conquerors muſt have ſuffered ſome notable 


quarter to another, ordered the braveſt cohorts lightly equipped 
to inveſt the enemy on all ſides, and ſome of the cavalry to diſ- 


mount and enter the narrow paſſes, while the reſt of the horſe 
advanced into the more open and paſſable parts of the wood. 


in united bodies as before, but quite ſcattered, no man regard- Romans 


night and a ſatiety of ſlaughter. Of the enemy, ten thou- 


among whom was Aulus Atticus, commander of a cohort, 
Who, by his own youthful heat and alſo by a fiery horſe, was 


C) we will not take upon us to aſcertain the preciſe place „eib 
memorable action, our antiquaries being greatly divided in their 


concludes againſt his own. For he approves of no place, but w here 
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againſt them four ſquadrons of horſe, which he had reſerved 
near him for the ſudden exigencies of the field. Theſe falling 
upon the enemy, with great vigour and intrepidity, obliged 


them to retire, and put them in great diſorder : then turning 


againſt the Caledonians their own devices, they wheeled about, 
and attacked the enemy in the rear. Hercupon the Caledo- e Cale- 
nians began to retire in great confuſion, and nothing was to be donians 


vity, and the preſent captives always ſlaughtered when others routea. 
occurred to be taken. Some of the enemy fled in large troops, 


others, quite unarmed, ruſhing into danger, offered themſclves 
through deſpair to inſtant death. On all fides lay ſcattered 


dyed with blood. Some bands of the vanquiſhed till fought 
near the woods, they rallied, and ſurrounded the foremoſt pur- 


diſaſter, had not Agricola, who was conſtantly flying from one 


The Caledonians, perceiving the Romans to continue the purſuit {xd pur- 
with regular and cloſe ranks, betook themſclves to flight, not /«:4 by the 


ing or awaiting another, but all in the utmoſt confuſion making v ef 

toward the deſerts and the moſt remote places. The Romans ſiaugbter. 

followed them cloſe; and the purſuit was not ended hut with ” 

ſand were ſlain ; of the Roman army, three hundred and forty, 

| hurried into the midſt of the enemy“ (E). | 
* Tux 

w Idem, c. 35 — 38. 
opinions about it. However, we cannot help obſerving. that the 


chief argument, which the author of the Lincrarium S ptentrionale 
makes uſe of to confute the opinions of other antiquar ies, equally 


ſome veſtiges are ſlill to be ſeen of a R:man camp capable of con- 
kuning the army which Agricola had with him at this battle. 
5 e | _ Hence 
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Tur following night proved a night of great joy to the con- 
querors, both from victory and ſpoil. But the Caledonians, 
both men and women, crying and howling, wandered in deſ- 
pair; ſome dragged away their wounded ; others were heard 
| 5 calling 


Hence he rejects the opinions of thoſe who pretend, that the battle 


was fought in the M:arns, or at the Blair of Athol, becauſe no re. 


mains of a Roman camp are to be ſeen in either of theſe places. 


85 Againſt ſuch as maintain Ardoch in Strathallan and Inner pe ery to 


be the ſpot on which the fate of Caledonia was determined, he al- 
ledges, that the camps, which are to be ſeen there, were not capa- 


ble of containing the army which Agricola led out againſt the Ca. 


donians. Having thus confuted the opinions of other antiquaries, 
he offers his own, which is, that the real place where the battle was 
fought, is in Hrathern, half a mile ſouth of the kirk of Comerit, 


there being ſtill to be ſeen in that place a Roman incampment, di- 


vided into two partitions or ſquares, which are joined together with 
a vaſt rampart of ſtone and earth, Our learned antiquary tells us, 
that having calculated the number of men contained in the ſouthmoſt 
camp, according to the allowance of ground made by Pohybius for 
every foot-ſoldier, he was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed to find it con- 


_ tained the preciſe number of foot which Tacitus ſays Agricola had 
along with him at the battle of Mons Grampius, viz. eight thouſand 
- auxiliaries, and that the other ſquare, where he ſuppoſes the horſe 
y, ©0 For Tacitus, ſays 
he, plainly informs us of the number of Agricola's army at that bat- 


lay, contained exactly three thouſand horſemen. 


tle ; for, ſpeaking of his diſpoſing of the troops, he ſays thus; - 


findtos ruenteſque ita diſpoſuit, ut peditum auxilia, quæ oo millia 
etrant, mediam aciem firmarent, equitum tria millia cornibus affurde- 


rentur : that is, Thus encouraged and ruſhing forward, Agricola 
formed them ſo, that the body of auxiliary foot, who were eight thuu- 


| Jand men, compoſed the centre, and three theuſand horſe were placed 


in the wings. But were theſe eight thouſand auxiliary foot and three 
thouſand horſe all the troops Agricola had with him at this battle? 
Does not Tacitrs to the words we have juſt quoted ſubjoin, Legion 


pro wallo ſbiterc, ingens wictoriæ decus citra Romanum ſang uinem bel. 


lanti, & auxilium, fi pellerentur: that is, The leg ions ftcod juſt 


zit haut the intrenchments, that the victory might be the more gloricus, 


ure it gained without Roman blood; and that the legions might be 


ready to ſucccur the auxiliaries, if repulſed. Hence it is evident, 


that Aoricela, beſides the eight thouſand auxiliary foot and three 
Thouſand horſe, had ſome legions with him, for which there was no 
room, according to our antiquary's own calculation, in the above- 


mentioned camp. If therefore his chief argument has any force, 


it confutes, without leaving room to any reply, his own opinion, #3 
mult evidently appear to every reader. Beſides, to us it ſeems quite 
abſurd to ſuppole, as that writer does, that {ome veſtiges mull ſtill 
remain of all the Rowan camps in this iſland. ard indeed elſewhere, 
notwithſtanding the innumerable changes and alterations that mult 
kave happened, unknown to us, in the courſe of ſo mary 420 
| 5 10 
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calling their loſt friends; all abandoned their houſes, and ſome 
in rage even ſet fire to them: not knowing where to ſhelter 


| themlelves, they fled from one lurking-hole to another; then 


met to conſult, and from their counſels gathered ſome hope ; 
ſometimes, at the ſight of their deareſt pledges of nature, they 


were moved to pity, ſometimes to reſolution and fury: nay, 


ſome, out of compaſſion and tenderneſs, murdered the:r chil- 
dren and wives. The next day diſplayed more fully the great- 
neſs of the victory; on all ſides a profound ſilence, ſolitary hills, 
a thick ſmoke riſing from the houſes on fire, and not a living 
ſoul to be found by the ſcouts. When from theſe, who had 
been diſpatched out into all quarters, it was learnt, that no cer- 
tain traces could be diſcovered whither the enemy had fled, and 


that they had no-where rallied in bodies, Agricola, conſider- 
ing that the ſummer was already far ſpent, and conſequently that 


he could not purſue the operations of the war, led his army into 


the country of the Hore/tians, that is, as is commonly ſuppoſed, 
into Angus. Having there received hoſtages, he ordered the ad- x7, orders 
miral of the fleet to ſail round Britain, furniſhing him with };; feet te 
proper forces for that expedition, which he happily accompliſh- i round 
ed; and thence proved Britain to be, as it was thought before, the iland. 


an iſland. On this occaſion were diſcovered and ſubdued the 


| iſles of Orkney, till then unknown. Thule, now called Iſeland, 
or, as others will have it, Shetland, was likewiſe found, hither- 
to hid, to uſe the expreſſion of Tacitus, by winter, under eter- 


nal ſnow. In the mean time, Agricola himſelf led on the foot 


and horſe with a {low pace, that the minds of theſe new- 
Conquered nations might be awed and diſmayed by prolonging 


his march through them. He then put his army into winter- Pass his 


quarters. Soon after the fleet, having failed round the iſland, re- troops into 


turned with great ſame to the port whence it had departed. That winter- 


8 is called by Tacitus, Trutulenſis, which is utterly unknown. 9 fe. 
Some, inſtead of Trutulenſis, read Rhutupenſis, ſuppoſed to be 


Saxdwich haven. But from Tacitus it is manifeſt, that the fleet 


How many camps were made by the Romans in Germany, Goul, 
and [taly, of which no traces remain in our days! Great cities have 


been overturned and utterly deſtroyed, by the derourer of all things, 


tune; inſomuch, that antiquaries are at a Joſs about the places 
Where they ſtood. But, admitting our author's ſuppoſition, it is 


evident from his own argumende, that the battle was not fought in 


the place for which he ccutends, the camp there being capable ot 


containing only eight thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe ; be- 


des which, Agricola had with him ſeveral legions, as is plain from 


the words of Tacitus (18). 


(18) Tacit, wit. Apr, c. 35. 
Vo. XIV. e 
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at that time attended Agricola in Caledonia or Scotland ; and 
conſequently mutt have failed from ſome port of that kingdom, 
Thus, after many ſtruggles and conteſts, Britain was at length 
intirely reduced ; but the Romans did not long continue maſters, 
at leaſt of Caledonia, what Agricola won being ſoon after loſt 


by Domitian. The poet Juvenal ſpeaks of a Britiſh king, 


Domitian 


is Hung 
abt envy 

at the 
neabs of his 

eongqueſts. 


by name Arviragus, who was at war with the Romans in Do- 
mitian's reign *; and all the Scots hiſtorians tell us, that, upon 
the departure of Agricola, the Caledonians poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the caſtles and forts raiſed by him in their country. As for 
the Roman hiſtorians, they ſcarce take any notice of the Britih 
affairs till the reign of the emperor Hadrian, who came over 


Into Britain, where he built a wall eighty miles in length, in 


order to ſeparate the Romans from the barbarians, as Spartia- 
nus ſtyles them . 5 N 1 
Agricola immediately acquainted Domitian by letters with the 
ſucceſs that had attended his arms in Britain, and the ſituation 
of affairs there. The account he conveyed to him was plain 
and modeſt, without all oftentation, or any pomp of words, 
The emperor received it with joy in his countenance, but with 
anguiſh in his heart, being well appriſed, that his late mock 
triumph over the Germans was held in public deriſion; whereas 
now a true and mighty victory, gained by the ſlaughter of ſo 
many thouſands of the enemy, was every-where ſounded by the 
voice of fame, and received with univerſal applauſe. He could 
not brook that the name of a private man ſhould be exalted a- 


bove that of the prince: to the emperor alone, he thought, 
properly appertained the glory and renown of being a great 
general. Tortured with theſe anxious thoughts, and indulging 
his humour of being ſhut up in ſecret, a certain indication that 


Yet can ſes 
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he was meditating ſome bloody deſign, he at laſt judged it the 
beſt courſe upon this occaſion, to ſmother his rancour, till the 


fame of theſe conqueſts, and the affection of the army to Agri- 


cola, were ſomewhat abated. To him, therefore, he cauſed 
to be decteed by the ſenate the triumphal ornaments, a ftatue 
crowned with laurel, and whatever elſe is beſtowed inſtead of 2 
real triumph, heightening theſe honours with many expreſſions 
full of efteem and reſpect. But, in the mean time, he reſolved. 
to recal him; and that this might not be aſcribed to jealouſy or 


envy, he cauſed a report to be ſpread abroad, that to Agricola 
was deſtined the province of Syria, a government then vacant 


by the death of Atilius Rufus, a man of conſular dignity, fince 
the ſame was reſerved only for men of the firſt rank. There 
were many who believed, that an imperial freedman, one much 


* Juven. ſat, iv. v. 38. 7 $paRrT, in vit. Hadriani. 
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| truſted with the ſecret deſigns of his maſter, was by him diſ- 
patched to carry the inſtrument appointing Agricola pron of 


Syria, with orders to deliver it to him, were he till in Bri- 
tain, for he had already named him a ſucceſfor ; that the freed- 
man met Agricola croſſing the chanel, and, without ſo much as 
ſpeaking to him, returned directly to Domitian. Whether this 
account be true, or only a fiction, framed in conformity to the 
character and genius of Domitian, is, according to Tacitus, 
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uncertain. Agricola had already ſurrendered to his ſucceſſor, 


probably Salluſtius Secundus, the province, now ſettled in per- 


fect peace and tranquillity. To avoid all popular diſtinction 
and concourſe of people to meet him, he entered Rome by 


night, and by night went, as he was directed, to the palace, 


Where he was received by the emperor with a ſhort embrace, 
without a word ſaid, and then paſſed undiſtinguiſhed amongſt 
the croud of courtiers. From this time forward, to leſſen 


the reputation he had acquired of a military man and a gallant 


Agricola 


: leads a re- 
commander, a name ever diſtaſteful to thoſe who live them- ,;... life 


ſelves in idleneſs, he reſigned himſelf intirely to inactivity and 


repoſe. In his dreſs he was modeſt ; in his converſation affa- 


ble and free, and never found accompanied by more than one, 


or at moſt two, of his friends: inſomuch, that many, eſpe- 
_ cially ſuch as judge of great men from their retinue and parade, 


when they beheld and obſerved Agricola, could not conceive, 


whence proceeded his mighty fame; and indeed few there 


were, who could account for the motives of his conduct. 
Notwithſtanding the retired life he led, he was frequently ac- 
cuſed in his abſence before Domitian, and as often in his abſence 


| acquitted. What threatened his life was no crime of his, nor 


complaint of any particular for injuries received, nor any thing, 
elſe, ſave the glorious character of the man, and the perverſe 


diſpoſition of the emperor, hating all excellence and every _ 


| virtue. With theſe cauſes concurred the worſt ſort of enemies, 
| ſuch as extolled him in order to deſtroy him. Beſides, ſuch 


times afterwards enſued, as would not ſuffer the name of Agri- 
cola to remain unmentioned ; ſo that he was in conſtant danger 


of being ſacrificed to the jealouſy of the emperor, but never- 


the leſs lived nine years longer * ; whence we ſhall have occaſion 


to ſpeak of him again in the courſe of this reign. _ 


THE ſame year, Cariomerus, king of the Cheruſcans, a 
German nation, being driven out by the Cattans, becauſe he 


had ſubmitted to the Romans and delivered hoſtages to them, 


had recourſe to Domitian for aſſiſtance. But the emperor, not 


* TActT. ibid. c. 38—42 
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caring to engage in a war with that fierce nation, contented 
himſelf with conveying to his friend and ally a ſum of money, 
inſtead of troops, which, he ſaid, he could not at that juncture 
well ſpare *. About the ſame time, one Ganda, a German 
virgin and propheteſs, and revered in Germany as a deity, ar- 
rived at Rome; and being there well received by Domitian, after 
ſome private conferences with him, returned to her own 
country; | . 5 
TIE year following, Domitian was conſul the eleventh 
time, and had for his collegue one Fulvius, whom Onupbrius 
takes to be T. Aurelius Fulvius, or Fulvus, the grandfather of 
Titus Antoninus. He was a native of Niſme, twice conſul and 
governor of Rome. This year Domitian took the title of em- 
peror four times, but for what victories we find no- where re- 
corded. We read indeed in Dion Caſſius, that the Suevians 
| and Lygians, whom that writer places in Me/ia, ſolicited D- 
De Sue- mitian for ſuccours, who ſent them only an hundred horſemen; 
vians in- which ſo provoked the Suevians, that joining the [azygians, a 
wade the people of Sarmatia, they advanced with a deſign to paſs the Da. 
Roman nube, and lay waſte the Roman terrritories ©. Dion Caſſius does 
Fe: UBTTES: not acquaint us with the iſſue of this bold undertaking; but Ta- 
citus, having told us in one place, that the Sarmatians and Su- - 
vians entered into an alliance againſt Rome , adds in another, 
that, ſoon after the return of Agricola out of Britain, the Ro- 
mans loft intire armies in Ma ſia, in Dacia, in Germany, and 
in Pannonia, all by the bad conduct of their generals, either 
altogether cowardly or fool-hardy. Fram ſeveral medals it ap- 
pears, that Domitian returned this year to Rome from ſome ex- 
pedition, of which not the leaſt mention is made by the hiſtog 
rians: perhaps he marched in perſon againſt the Suevians and 
fazygians ; at leaſt ſeveral medals were ſtamped this year in me- 
mory of a ſignal victory, real or pretended, gained over the 
Germans f. The emperor, after his return to Rome, aban- 


doning himſelf to all manner of cruelty, cauſed the nativity to 


be caſt of all the illuſtrious perſons in the city, and put ſuch of 

them to death, as were ſaid by the aſtrologers to be deſtined to 
Bomitian the empire. Metius Pompoſranus, againſt whom ſome ill-de- 
puts many ſigning perſons had on the ſame account endeavoured in vain 
perſon! of to ſtir up the emperor Veſpaſian, was on this occaſion baniſhed 
aue Italy, and confined to the iſland of Corſica, where he was ſoon 
N aſter by Domitian's order put to death. Nerva, who ſucceeded 

him in the empire, would have ſuffered the ſame doom, had 


Dio. I. Ixvii. p. 700. » Idem, p. 761. * Idem ibid. 
« Tacir. hiſt. I. i. e. 2. Tacir. vit. Agr. c. 41. Vie 
BIA, numiſm. p 134. & NoR&1s, ep. conſul. p. 175. 
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not an aſtrologer aſſured the emperor, that he had no reafon to 
be afraid of Nerva, who could not live many days. He en- 
couraged informers more than any other prince had donc, tho? 
in the beginning of his reign he had treated them with great ſes 
veritv, and ſolemnly declared, that he would never give ear to 
their informations. Amongſt theſe, the moſt famous were Me- 


tius Carus, Catullus Meſſalinus, and Bebius Maſſa, three 


robbers, as Pliny calls them *, who enriched themſelves and the 
emperor, with ſpoils of many thouſand illuſtrious and innocent 


perſons. Carus is often mentioned by the poets Juvenal and 
Martial, and by Pliny, againſt whom he preſented a memorial 


to Domitian ®. Catullus Meſſalinus was blind, but neverthe- 


leſs one of the moſt miſchievous informers who frequented the 
court: he died about the latter end of Domitian's reign ; whence 


it is plain, that Catanæus was miſtaken in ſuppoſing him to be 
the ſame perſon with Catullus, governor of Cyrene, who died, 


according to Joſephus, in the reign of Yeſpaſiani. Authors 
obſerve, that this year multitudes of ſenators and knights were 
accuſed of treaſon, and either ſentenced to death by the ſenate, 
or ordered by Domitian to diſpatch themſelves. Of theſe the 
moſt illuſtrious were, Ælius Lama, whom he cauſed to be 
pony executed only for a jeſt ; for the emperor, who, as we 
have obſerved above, had taken away his wife, commending 
one day his voice, Lama anſwered, Yet alas ! I muſt be ſilent. 
Civicus Cerealis was murdered during his proconſulſhip of Ha, 
under colour, that he deſigned to raiſe diſturbances in the ſtate, 
but in reality becauſe he had accepted the government of Va, 
which had fallen to him by lot. Hence Agricola, when to his 
lot the proconſulſhip of Aſa or Africa was to fall, declined the 
employment, and preſented a petition to the emperor, begging 


to be excuſed. Domitian not only granted him his requeſt, but 


| ſuffered himſelf to be on that account preſented with formal 
thanks. Neither to Agricola did he give the ſalary which was 
wont to be paid to proconſuls, and which he himſelf had con- 
tinued to ſome. Salvius Coccianus was put to death for celebrat- 
ing the birth-day of the emperor Otho, who was his uncle by 


the father's ſide ; Salluſtius Lucullus, who had ſucceeded Agri- 


cola in the government of Britain, for ſuffering a new kind of 
lances to be called after his own name; Junius Rufticus for 
- publiſhing a writing in commendation of the celebrated Thraſea, 


and of Helvidius Priſcus ; Maternus, à renowned philoſopher, 


for having declamed in public againſt tyranny and tyrants. All 
the profeſlors of philoſophy and every laudable ſcience, ſays Ta- 5 


1 Prix, panegyr. b Idem, 1. iii. ep. 4. i Vide Carax. 
4 not. ad Plin. jun, & Jos PH. de bell. Jud, I. vii. c. 39. 
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citus, were expelled and driven into exile : and that nothi 


which was worthy and honeſt might any-where be ſeen, not 
only againſt perſons, but againſt books commending virtue or 


_ patriotiſm, a new kind of cruelty was exerted ; for in the fo- 


rum the works of men famous for their genius and parts were 
publicly burnt *. Every thing gave the jealous tyrant fear and 


offence. Was a man nobly born and popular? he withdrew 


the affections of the people, rivalled the prince, and threatened 
a civil war. Was he afraid of popularity and lived retired ? he 
gained fame by ſhunning it, was ſtill an eye-ſore, and his beft 


fate was to leave his country. Was he virtuous and his life and 
morals without blame? he was another Brutus, and by the pu- 
rity of his manners upbraided the vicious behaviour of the em- 


eror. If a man ſeemed dull and unaCtive, he only put on the 


diſguiſe of ſtupidity and ſloth, till he found room for ſome 


bloody purpoſe. If he had a different character, and was 2 
lively and active man, then it was plain, he did not ſo much a 


feign a deſire of private life and receſs, but avowed a buſtlin 


_ republican ſpirit. If he was rich, he was too wealthy for a 


| ſubject; and great wealth in private hands boded ill to princes: 


if he was poor, he was thence the more enterpriſing and def- 
perate. In ſhort, no man could poſſeſs any advantage or quality 


that rendered him acceptable to his fellow citizens, and a blef- 


ſing to his country, to his friends, or to himſelf, but ſuch que 
lity and advantage was ſure to awaken the jealouſy and venge- 


ance of the tyrant, and procure his doom. Hence Tacitus, 
ſpeaking of theſe unhappy times; Mighty, ſays he, was the 


teſtimony which we gave of our patience; for, as our forela- 
thers had beheld the ultimate perfection of liberty, ſo did we a 


bondage; ſince through dread of informers, we were bereft of 
the common intercouiſe of ſpeech. Nay, with our utterance 


we had likewiſe loſt our memory, had it been equally in our : 


8 power to forget as to be ſilent l. Againſt the defence of inno- 


cence accuſed, againſt the moſt evident truth and juſtice, the 
ears of the emperor were ever ſhut; but calumny whiſpered bx 


Encou- 
gages in- 
forms. | 


any informer had equal weight with real crimes proved by au- 
thentic witneſſes. Falſhood and flattery, ſays Dion Caſſus, 


envy and rapaciouſneſs, paſſed for evidence; juſtice was con- 


verted into cruelty, and judgment into rage; the tribunals, | 
erected for juſtice and preſervation of life and property, were 


turned into ſhambles; and what had the names of pains and pe- 
nalties was in truth robbery and aſſaſſination. The perſons 
of the accuſers were conſidered as ſacred and inviolable ; the 


more they were deteſted by the public, the more they were pro- 


re. Ar. vit. Agr. c. 2. | Tacir. ibid. 
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' tected by the emperor; and, in proportion as they deſerved death 


and ignominy, had countenance and preferment. Their vileſt 

forgeries, convicted and owned againſt the lives and fortunes of 

the greateſt men, drew down no puniſhment upon them n. In Abandore | 
the midſt of his cruelties, he abandoned himſelf to all manner himſelf to 


of lewdneſs and debauchery, and was on that ſcore no leſs all manner 


infamous, than the moſt vicious of his predeceſſors. His avarice 7 lexus 


| was equal to his lewdnelſs and cruelty; not that he had any na- * 
tural biaſs to that vice, ſays Suetonius; but having exhauſted 
his treaſury by the many buildings he raiſed, by the magnificent 
| ſports and ſhows which he exhibited, by increaſing the pay of 


the ſoldiers, and by other wild and extravagant expences, he 
betook himſelf to all forts of rapine and extortion, ſeizing, His ava- 
upon the leaſt information, the eſtates of the moſt wealthy ct- rice and 


tens: the leaſt action or word againſt the majeſty of the prince, extorzors, 


was made uſe of as a pretence for ſtripping them of whatever 
they poſſeſſed. He confiſcated inheritances, appropriating to 
himſelf all the effects of perſons whom he never knew, if he 


could find but one witneſs to depoſe, that he had ever heard the 
dcceaſed ſay, that Cæſar was his heir. With theſe and ſuch- 
| like artificial contrivances, he reduced to beggary the moſt opu- 


lent perſons, not only in Rome and Italy, but in all the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. His officers and procurators ex- 
acted the tributes and taxes with the greateſt rigour and ſeverity 


imaginable; but above all, he oppreſſed the Jews in a moſt cruel 
manner, not excepting even ſuch of them as had renounced 


their religion; and with the like ſeverity treated thoſe, ſays S 
ctonius, meaning, no doubt, the Chriſtians, who lived in Rome 
aſter the manner of the Fewws, and ſeemed to profeſs the ſame 
ſuperſtition “. The heavy tributes, and the rizour uſed by the 
othcers in exacting them, occaſioned great diſorders and frequent 


revolts in the diſtant provinces. In Africa, the Naſamonians, The Na- 


whom moſt geographers place in the province of Cyrenaica, no famonians 
longer able to bear the heavy impoſts with which they were 74%. 
loaded, and the inſults and extortions of the collectors, roſe up | 


m arms this year, defeated Flaccus governor of Numidia, 
ſtormed his camp, and put great numbers of his men to the 


ſword. But Flaccus was ſoon revenged on them; for being in- 
formed, that, elated with their ſucceſs, they had abandoned 


themſelves to jollity and carouſing, he rallied his men, and _ 


coming unexpectedly upon them, while they were intoxicated 
with the wine they had found in the Roman camp, he cut them Bi; are at- 
all off to a man. Zonaras ſeems to inſinuate, that he extir- fei 


bated the whole nation, without any regard to tex or age; and of, 


Dro. I. Ixvii.p. 759. "Sur. c. 12. Z OovAH p. 107: 
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Ariſtides tells us, that by an order from one of the emperors, 


the whole race of the Naſamonians was cut off ?. However, 
that ſome of that race outlived this dreadful laughter, is evident 
from Htolemy the geographer, who places them, as people till 
in being, to the ſouth of Libya Marmarica 4%. Domitian, 
pufted up with the victory gained by his lieutenant over the Na- 


ſamonians, bragged in the ſenate, that he had cut off the whole 


nation; for to himſelf he aſcribed, as Dion Caſſius obſerves t, 
all the advantages gained by his officers, tho' he bore not the 
leaſt ſhare in them, and to others every miſcarriage, however 
occaſioned by a ftrict obſervance of his orders. As he hated and 
| ſuſpected every man of parts, eſpecially ſuch as had acquired 
any military renown, the commanders of the arnues, to recom- 
mend themſelves to his favour, carefully avoided ſignalizing 
themſelves by any military exploits, chuſing rather to bear the 
5 inſults of the enemy, than to expoſe themſelves to the dangers 
Domitian ariſing from the jealouſy of the prince *. The ſame year he firſt 
e/jumes the aſſumed, according to Euſebius, the title of Lord, and that of 
zitleof (3:4, not being aſhamed, in dictating an ordinance to one of his 
Lord, and ſecretaries, to begin it thus; Our Lord and our God orders and 
| —_ of commands, &c. About the ſame time he enacted a law, 
ward no man dared to call him by any other name but that of 
Lord and of God*; nay, ſome writers tell us, that, by an 


expreſs law, all other titles, either in ſpeaking or writing to him, 
 The/bame- were to be ſuppreſſed. Of this impious flattery we have many 
Let inſtances in the poets Juvenal and Martial. Pliny complains, | 


of ihe RO- that all the ſtreets leading to the capitol were conſtantly arowded 
— with droves of victims to be ſacrificed before his ſtatues . He 
pretended to be, and would be called, the ſon of Minerva, for 
which goddeſs he profeſſed a particular veneration. He would 
not ſuffer any ſtatues to be erected to him in the capitol, but 
ſuch as were of pure gold or ſilver, and of a fixt weight. He fi- 


led the city with triumphal gates and arches, and by an im- 


menſe number of monuments, raiſed at a vaſt charge, endea- 


youred to tranſmit to poſterity the memory of his pretended 


victorics *. He was the firſt who was ever known to have been 
ſeventeen times conſul. Not ſatisfied to have aſſumed the title 
of Germanicus, on account of his pretended victory over the 
Cattans, he cauſed the month of September to be diſtinguiſhed 


with the ſame name, and the month of Ocrcber with that of | 


P ARtsT. p. 194. 4Pror.. 1 ir. EN P10. in excerpt. 
Val. p. 709. Pix. I. viii. epiſt. 14. t SUET. c. 13. 
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obliging all to pay him divine worſhip; and from that time for- 


Domitian; 
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Domitian; becauſe in the latter he was born, and in the former 
declared emperor. In fhort, before the end of the fourth year 
of his reign, he ſurpaſſed, if Dion Caſſius is to be credited, all 


his predeceſſors, Nero not excepted, in pride, cruelty, rapaci- 


ouſneſs, and all other vices, which complete the character of an 

accompliſhed tyrant “. 
THe following year, Domiti an entered upon his twelfth con- 

ſulſhip, having Servius Cornelius Dolabella for his collegue. 


This year were inſtituted the Capitoline ſports, ſo much ſpoken 


of by the writers of thoſe days, according to whom they were 


to be exhibited once in five, but, according to our way of 


reckoning, once in four years; for they were celebrated, as the 
Olympic ſports, at the end of four years complete, and in the 


beginning of the fifth. As they were exhibited in honour of 


Jupiter Capitolinus, the emperor preſided at them in perſon, 
attended by the prieſt of Jupiter, and the college of the Fla- 


vian prieſts 2. To this year Euſebius fixes the war with the 


Dacians, the moſt bloody and dangerous which the Romans ſul- 
tained, during the reign of Domitian. The Dacians were 
looked upon by the 


were then acquainted with. They were not only men for the 
maoſt part of great ſtrength, but af equal courage, deſpiſing 
death, which they conſidered as the end of a tranſitory, and the 
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amans as the moſt warlike nation they n, of 


the Daci- 


beginning of a happy and laſting life; whence with great intre- 


|  pidity they braved the greateſt dangers. This doctrine they had 
learnt of an antient philoſopher, by name Zamolxis, whom ſome 
ſuppoſe to have been the diſciple of Pythagoras; others to have 
Houriſhed long before his time . Dion Caſſius obſerves, that theſe 
people were by ſome Greek writers called Getz ; but by the Ro- 


mans Daci, which was their proper appellation ; for the Getz 


dwelt beyond mount Hæmus, near the mouth of the Danube and 


the Euxine ſea; but the Dacians more to the weſt and nearer 
_ Germany z that is, according to the opinion of moſt modern geo- 


graphers, in the countries now known by the names of Molda- 
via, Valachia, and Tranſilvania. But the emperor Aurelian 


| Having afterwards placed them on this ſide the Danube (we ſpeak 
| with reſpect to Rome), they gave their name to that part of Ih 


ricum which they poſſeſſed; and this is the province, which, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, was known by the name of Dacia. 


V Dro. ibid. p. 710, © SUB. c. 4. 2 STRABO. I. vii. p- 


2097. Svid. Phot. c. 166. d Vide LLOYD. dict. hiſtoric. p. 


| 405. Bub. p. 237, Joknanp. Got. c. 12, 13, &c. 
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As for the antient Dacia, it was then held by the Goths, whom 
Jeornandes throughout his hiſtory confounds with the Dacians s. 
. At this time one Duras ruled over the Dacians; but aſter hav- 
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ing for ſome time held the ſovereignty, by an inſtance of mode. 
ration hardly to be matched in hiſtory, reſigned it of his own 
accord to one Decebalus, whom he judged better qualified for 
the diſcharge of ſo great a truſt than himſelf; for Decebalus was 
a man of great proweſs and experience in war, and equally 
ſkilled in affairs of ſtate . He is by Fornandes * and Orofius + 
called Dorpanæus and Diurpanæus; for a prince of that name 
reigned, according to them, in Dacia, when the defeat of Fuß 
cus happened, of which we ſhall ſpeak anon; and, on the 
> other hand, we are told by Dion Caſſius, that Fuſcus was over. 
They make thrown in battle by Decebalus. As to the iſſue of the war which 
| avar upon he maintained againſt Rome, Tacitus ſpeaks thus, without de- 
the Ro- ſcending to any particulars: In the commonwealth there enſued 
mans. ſuch times, as would not permit the name of Agricola, lately 
returned from Britain, to remain unmentioned; ſo many were 
the armies we had loſt in Mefia, Dacia, Germany, and Pan- 
nonia, all by the miſconduct of our generals. The queſtion and 
conteſt was not now about maintaining the limits of the empire, 
and guarding the rivers which ſerved for its boundaries, but about 
_ defending the ſtanding incampments of the legions, and pre- 
ſerving our own territories. Thus, when public calamities 
were following one another, and each year was become ſignal 
for ſlaughters and misfortunes, Agricola was, by the common 
voice of the populace, required for the command of our armies; 
for all men were comparing his vigour, his reſolution, and ex- 


perience in war, with the ſloth and timidity of the others. : 
The beſt of Domitian's freedmen adviſed and preſſed him to 2 
this choice out of pure affection and duty, as did the work, 
odut of virulence and envy, hoping by that means to compaſs : 
Domitian the deſtruction of Agricola. But that jealous and diſtruſtful 
HR of prince dreaded nothing ſo much, as to ſee a man of courage 
Agricola. and reputation at the head of an army f. Thus much Tacitus , 
_ in general of the war with the Dacians, in which the Romans, 4 
according to that hiſtorian, ſuſtained great loſſes, and had many 5 
armies ſlaughtered, many brave officers killed, and many taken 
priſoners. For a more particular and diſtinct account of this \ 
deſtructive war, we muſt recur to, and depend upon Fornanats. y 
The Ro- According to him, the Dactans, dreading the effects of the 1 
Ne 77 emperor's avarice, broke the alliance which they had made with "1 
Jeet"? Ys predeceſſors, croſſed the Danube, drove away the troops ; 
the Dact- ſtati 4 an the b * Ff th. SD d falli Addius,. 
nn” a; ationed on t e banks of t at river ; and falling upon Ppiu = 1 
| bile cone. Or Oppius, Sabinus, governor of Marſia, defeated and killed 
„/ Lid. him, committing every- where moſt dreadful devaſtations, and 
© Dro. ibid. p. 7509—761. * JornanD. c. 13. Ons. 1 
- 3. vi. c. 20. f Tac; vit Agric. c. 41. 
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ſeizing all the forts and caſtles raiſed in their neighbourhood by 
the R:mans. Hereupon Domitian, having with all poſſible ex- 
pedition raiſed a formidable army, marched himſelf at the head 
of it into //yricum. Upon his approach, Decebalus diſpatched 
embaſſadors to him, declaring, that he was ready to put an end 
to the war and renew the former treaties. But Domitian, in- 
ſtead of returning any anſwer to the deputies, ordered the flower 
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of his forces to advance againſt the Dacians, under the conduct 
of Cornelius * captain of the prætorian guards. He was, 


according to | 
early youth, from a paſſion for ſolitude and repoſe, diveſted 


himſelf of the ſenatorial dignity. Upon the death of Nero, he 


declared for Galba, by whom he was created procurator of I- 

lyricum. Afterwards he embraced the party of Veſpaſian againſt 
Pitellins, and to the flame of war added, to uſe the expreſſion 
of Tacitus, freſh fuel; for he took not ſo much delight in the 
rewards of perils, as in the perils themſelves. He was ſecond 


in the command of the forces under the famous Antonius Pri- 


acitus 8, of an illuſtrious deſcent, and had in his 


mus, and honoured by the ſenate, after the death of Vitellius, 
with the ornaments of the prætorſhip. Domitian conferred 
upon him the command of the prætorian guards. But after all, 
he was not, if Juvenal is to be credited , ſufficiently qualified 


for the chief command of an army. Hence Decebalus, deſ- 


piſing ſuch a general, ſent a freſh embaſſy to Domitian, offer- 
ing to conclude a peace with him, upon condition that each R- 
man paid him yearly two obi; and threatening, if they re- 


jected his propoſal, to purſue the war with vigour, and deſtroy 
their territories with fire and ſword. The Romans were fo 


provoked with the inſolence of this propoſal, that they de- 


manded to be led forthwith againſt the enemy. Accordingly 
Fuſcus, having cauſed his army to paſs the Danube on a bridge 


of boats, entered the Dacian territories, where, after ſeveral 
ſcirmiſhes, Decebalus and Fuſcus agreed to put the whole to the 


iſſue of a general engagement, Both armies fought with equal 


bravery and reſolution, and the victory continued long doubt- 
ful; but in the end the Romans were utterly routed, and Fuſcus 
himſelf flain., The Dacians took one eagle, a great quantity 
of arms, all the engines of war, and a vaſt number of captives, 


They are 
defeated 
a ſecond © 


Hime, 


who were afterwards found in the enemy's caſtles, ang releaſed | 


by the emperor Trajan. „ 
Ik news of this defeat alarmed Domitian, who was al- 


ready returned to Rome, where he made a no leſs dreadful ha- 


1 Tacir. hiſt. I. ii. c. 86. Jovay. ſat. iv. ver. 112. 
5 JosxAxp. de reb. Goth. c. 13. Oros. I. vii. c. 8. Duo. 1. 
Ixviii, p. 773. Juv. ſat. iv. ver. 111. | * 
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vock of the ſenate and people, than the Dacians had done of 

the ſoldiery. He ſtrove at firſt to ſmother the diſmal tidings; 

but finding they were by common fame divulged all over the 

city, and even magnified, he left Rome a ſecond time, giving 

out, that he would head the army in perſon. But arriving in 

Mar ſia, he ſtopped in a city of that 2 and ſent forward 

his generals againſt the enemy. Many bloody battles were 

fougnht with various ſucceſs, fortune being ſometimes favourable 

The Daci- to the Romans, ſometimes to the Dacians x. Julianus, one of 
ans receive | ww 1 | 101 

. the Roman commanders, gained a ſignal victory, by obliging 

bro. by that means the more effectually encourage or upbraid each 

particular l. On this occaſion Vezinas, who among the Da- 

cians was next in authority to Decebalus, finding no other means 

to make his eſcape, concealed himſelf amongſt the dead, and in 


the night retired undiſcovered. Decebalus apprehending the 


Romans might, after their victory, lay ſiege to his capital, fell. 
ed, during the night, a great number of trees in a neighbouring 


wood, covered the trunks of them with armour, and, by that 
contrivance, prevented the Romans, who miſtook them for 


ſoldiers, from purſuing the advantages of their victory. How. 
ever, Decebalus was at length reduced to great ſtraights, and 
obliged to ſue for peace; which Domitian would not grant him 
upon any terms whatſoever. But, inſtead of purſuing the war 
With vigour, and forcing him, as he might eaſily have done, to 


| ſubmit at diſcretion, he turned his arms againft the Quadiant 
and Marcomannians, becauſe they had ſent him no ſuccours during 


the war with the Dactans. Theſe two nations, though ſignal 
in force and renown, declining to involve their reſpective coun- 
tries in an unneceſſary war, fent deputies to the emperor, begg- 
ing him to forbear hoſtilities, which they were not conſcious to 
themſelves to have provoked. But Domztian, inſtead of hearken- 
; ing to their iatreaties, cauſed their embaſſadors, in defiance of 
Domitian the right of nations, to be murdered ; which ſo provoked thoſe 


a 2 v 2 warlike people, that, drawing together all their youth, they 


- Mnanmans, cowardly prince, now no leſs dejected upon his defeat, than 
| Conclules lately elated with his victory, diſpatched embaſſadors to Deceba- 


a diſho- 


his ſoldiers to write their names on their bucklers, that he micht! 


took the field, engaged Demitian, and put him to flight. Then 


bl, lus, witiroffers of peace upon very advantageous terms; which 
, the Dacian thought it adviſeable to accept, fince his army had 
prace with 


ihe Daci. been greatly weakened by the many battles he had fought. 


ans. However, he refuſed to go in perſon to Demitian ; but ſent his 
brother to treat with the emperor, whom Domitian received 


+ Tacrr. hiſt. I. i. c. 2. P10. I. lavii. p. 762, & in 
encerpt. Val. p. 709. FVP 5 


with 


W . * 1 
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with particular marks of friendſhip and efteem, delivering to 


him a diadem for Decebalus, and by that means acknowledging 
him for king. Beſides the diadem, he preſented him with large 
ſums, ſent to him, at his requeſt, a great number of artificers 


and workmen of all profeſhons, and engaged to pay him yearly 


2 certain ſum, which, to the reign of Trajan, was punctually 
conveyed to him; but that prince would not ſubmit to the pay- 
ment of ſo ſhameful a tribute, ſaying, that he had never been 
overcome by Decebalus n. Domitian, upon the concluſion of 


ſuch an opprobrious peace, acquainted the ſenate by letters, 


that he had at length obliged the Dacians to ſubmit to the Ro- 


nan yoke; and at the ſame time diſpatched to Rome the em- 
baſſadors of Decebalus, with a letter written to him by that 


prince, or, as was moſt commonly believed, feigned by the 


emperor himſelf, wherein the Dacian owned himſelf conquered, 


and no longer able to withſtand the gallantry of the Roman 
troops, led on by ſo brave and valiant a commander as Dami- 
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tian. Hereupon the ſenate decreed him a triumph, which he 3% 1, B. 
enjoyed upon his return, triumphing at the ſame time over the ur 
Dacians, of whom he had with an annual tribute purchaſed a dub a 


peace, and over the Quadians and Marcomannians, by whom triumph. | 
de had been utterly defeated and driven out of the field“; for 


his triumphs, ſays Pliny *, were ever certain proofs of ſignal 
advantages gained by the enemy. However, the poets, who 


flouriſhed under him, extol theſe mock victories, and compare 
them to thoſe gained by the Scipios and Cæſars. Domitian, 

before he left Dacia, cauſed a ſtately monument to be erected to 
the memory of Cornelius Fuſcus?. Pliny complains that Do- 


mitian, in his marches and journeys, behaved more like an ene- 


my than a prince, exacting immenſe ſums from the inhabitants 
of the countries through which he paſled, pillaging their houſes, 
laying waſte their fields, and obliging them to ſupply, at a vaſt 
charge, with all manner of proviſions, both him and his nume- 


rous retinuel, 


Tx following year, Domitian was conſul the thirteenth 


time with L. Saturninus; but nothing happened, during their 
adminiſtration, which authors have thought worth tranſmitting 


to poſterity. But the following year, when Domitian was con- He cel: 


ſul the fourteenth time with L. Minucius Rufus, is remarkable brates the 


* Dro 1. Ixvii. p. 762. & l. Ixviii. P. 21. Mazr. 1. 7. 
epigr. 3. Did. p. 761. Sor r. c. 6. Even. in chron. 


Prix. paneg. p. 21. Mkr. I. vi p 76. 4 PII. ibid. 
p. 35, 35. 1 5 | 


brated 


for the celebration of the ſecular games, ſo called, becauſe they ſecular 
were to be folemnized once in an age. They had been cele- Sames. 
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The revolt 
FL. An- 
tonius. 


The Roman Hiſtory, Book III. 


brated but forty-one years before by Claudius ; but Domitian 


computed the time from their being exhibited by Auguſtus t. 
They ended, as appears from ſeveral medals which have reached 
our age, ſome time after the ides of September, in the eighth 
year of Domitian's reign *, while Tacitus the hiſtorian was præ. 
tor . Domitian, purſuing this year the carnage he had begun, 


before he left Rome to wage war with the Dacians, filled the 
city with funerals, putting all thoſe to death, who, on account 
of their birth or virtue, gave him the leaſt umbrage n. This 


ö ſlaughter was in all likelihood produced by the revolt of 
Antonius, which happened this year. L. Antonius was go- 


vernor of Upper Germany, where he had two legions under his 


command. Being provoked with the cruelties and tyrannical 
conduct of the emperor, and depending upon the fidelity of his 


ſoldiers, whoſe affections he had gained by his mild and obliging 
behaviour, he at once took upon him the title of emperor, and 
as fuch was acknowledged by the forces he commanded, and 


likewiſe by moſt of the German nations, who promiſed him 
22 ſuccours, not from any eſteem or kindneſs they had 
or him, but through hatred to Domitian. The news of this 


revolt no ſooner reached Rome, than Domitian, quitting the 
City, haſtened to ſuppreſs it, leading with him the prætorian 


guards and the flower of the troops quartered in Italy, all the 
fenators, and the greater part of the Roman knights, even ſuch 


as had abſented themſclves from the city and long led a retired 

life, left they ſhould be afterwards accuſed of having abandoned 
the emperor in time of danger; a charge which might have coſt 
them their lives. But he had not proceeded far on his march, 


: We 15 de- 


Fated and ere he received certain account of the total overthrow of An- 


5 dilled. 


tonius, whoſe army was intirely cut off, and he himſelf ſlain by 
L. Maximus, according to ſome writers, or, as others will 


have it, by Appius Norbanus v. Perhaps theſe four names be- 
longed to one and the ſame perſon; at leaſt a letter written by 


Domitian to L. Appius Maximus has reached our times *; and 


one Appius Maximus is ſaid in an antient inſcription to hare 


happily ended the war in Germany v. While the armies of Au- 
tonius and Maximus were engaged on the banks of the Rhine, 


the river ſwelled all on a ſudden to ſuch a height, that the Ger- 


mans, who came to the aſſiſtance of Antonius, could not crols 


itz; fo that his army was intirely cut off. Antonius himſelf be- 


Sur. c. 4. * Owuyn. lud. 1 Tacir. annal. xi. c. 12. 


* Evsts in chron. » Dao. I. Ixvii. p. 764. Idem in excerpt. 


Val. p. 700. Prur. in vit. Emil. 3 Vide Our. in ſalt. 
p. 216. Idem ibid. 5 
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ing killed in the battle, his head was cut off and ſent to Rome v. 


9ctonius tells us, that the very day on which the battle was 


ht, an eagle, placing herſelf upon one of the emperor's 
rn at Ree L with her wings, making a noiſe 
which expreſſed a kind of joy; and that at the ſame time a re- 
rt prevailed all over the city, that Antonius was overcome, 
and utterly defeated; nay, that he was killed, and that his head 


was woos to Rome, which ſeveral perſons affirmed they had 


Maximus on this occaſion diſplayed no leſs prudence 
after the victory, than he had done courage in gaining it; for 


upon the death of Antonius, he ſeized and burnt all his papers, 
that the emperor might not make uſe of them to the prejudice of 
any man. Domitian, however, made a diligent ſearch after his 


| accomplices, torturing in a moſt cruel manner perſons of all 


ranks and conditions, upon the leaft ſuſpicion of their having 
been privy to the conſpirac „or having lived in friendſhip and 


intimacy with Antonius. On this occaſion great numbers of 
perſons were executed or baniſhed, and their eftates ſeized. 


Of the many who were accuſed, two perſons only eſcaped un- 
puniſhed, v1z. a tribune of ſenatorial dignity, and a centurion, 


Great 
numbers of 
perſons ex- 
ecuted. 


who ſaved their lives at the expence of their reputation, by 


terfeit Nero appeared in A/ia ; and having, with a great multi- 


| tude of followers, ſtruck terror into the neighbouring provinces, 


making it appear, that they had been pathics, and conſequently _ 
incapable of engaging in any hazardous enterpriſe, or having 
any intereſt in matters of this nature, either with the general or 
the army b. After this revolt, Domitian would not ſuffer two 
legions to be quartered in the ſame camp during the winter; 
but kept them all ſeparate and at ſome diſtance from each other, 
left, depending upon their ſtrength, they ſhould form dangerous 
deſigns, and raiſe new diſturbances ©. . This year another coun- 


A countær- 
feit Nero 


in 1a. 


retired to the court of the Parthian king, who received him 


with the Romans. But in the end he was prevailed upon by 


with great marks of diſtinction, ſupplied him with a choſen 
| body of troops, and ſeemed inclined to quarrel on his account 


Domitian to deliver him up to the governor of Syria 4. This, 
without all doubt, is what gave occaſion to the poet Silius to 


of the eaſt . 


celebrate the emperor's triumphs, and extol his victories over 
the Canges, the Bactrians, and, in ſhort, over all the countries 


THe following year, T. Aurelius Fulvius and L. Atratinus 
being conſuls, Domitian took the title of emperor three times; but 


SET. c. 6. Dio. in excerpt. Val. p. 700. Pur. in 


Telit. J i. e 3. Soar, 6,6. 8. 1. in. p 51. 


Emil p. 489. Sor r. ibid. Þ Sver. c. 10. < Dio. p. 764. 
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for what exploits we know not. Some writers, and amor 

the reſt the learned cardinal Noris, are of opinion, that Domi. 
tian this year undertook a ſecond expedition againſt the Ger- 
mani, the more becauſe the poet Statius ſuppoſes the Germans 
to have been by Damitian twice conquered 5, But theſe tri. 
umphs were in all likelihood only for ' pretended victories and 
real overthrows. Thus we have ſeen him triumph over the Da- 
cians, of whom he had purchaſed a peace, by engaging to pay 
them an annual tribute, and over the Marcomannians and 9 ug. 


dians, by whom he had been ſhamefully put to flight. The 


next conſuls were Domitian, the fifteenth time, and . Cc 
ceius Nerva, who was afterwards raiſed to the empire, the fe. 
cond time; for he had been conſul in the ſecond year of Veſpa- 


ſian's reign. Some modern writers“ tell us, that having been 
baniſhed by Domitian the year before, in this he was recalled, 


and honoured with the conſulſhip. They quote Dion Caſſius ; | 
but in that writer we find no ſuch account. Phileſtratus indeed 
writes, that Nerva, who ſucceeded Damitian, was baniſhed to 
Tarentum ; but from his words it is manifeſt, that Nerva did not 


incur the diſpleaſure of Domitian, till he had finiſhed his ſecond 
cConſulſhip l. Nothing happened this year, either at Rome or in 


recording. The conſuls of the ſollowing year were 


the provinces, which the few hiſtorians, who have written of 
theſe times, and whoſe works have reached us, _— _ 
I. Ulpi 


Trajanus, who ſucceeded Nerva in the empire, and Acilius 
Glabrio, As Glabrio was a man of great ſtrength and activity, 
the emperor obliged him to fight in the arena with a huge lion, 


Acilius 
SGlabrio 
put to 

death. 


Domitian 
exhibits 
magnifi 

cent ſhows, 


whom he ov-rcame and killed. The people with loud ſhouts 


_ applauded his victory; which rouſed the jealouſy of the empe- 


ror, who thereupon, under colour of ſome crime or other, 


baniſhed him, and ſoon after cauſed him to be murdered in the 
place of his exile, as if he had attempted to raiſe diſturbances in 
the ſtate *. A modern writer would fain perſuade us, that he 


was put to death for profeſſing the chriſtian religion ' ; but the 


arguments which he makes uſe of are deſtitute of all ſolidity and | 
2 trifling. This year Domitian exhibited a great man 
ows, both in the amphitheatre and the circus, which are ce- 


lebrated by the writers of thoſe times, as the moſt coſtly and 


magnificent that Rome had ever beheld. Near the Tiber he 


cauſed a vaſt lake to be dug, in which a ſea-fight was repreſented 


with ſuch numbers of ſhips as amounted to complete fleets. In _ 


the combats of gladiators, not only men, but women, entered 


f Nonts. ep. conſ ITS. 4 STarT. Theb. . i . 
Pe rav. chron. & CaLuis. i Phil osr. vit. Apol. Ty. I. 
Vii. c. 3. * Dio. p. 766. Sur. c. 1. 1 BARON. ad. ann. 74. 
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Cap. 19. The Roman IIiſtory. 


the liſts, in the amphitheatre two great combats were exhibited, 
one of horſe, the other of foot: with the former, which was 
quite new, the populace were ſo taken, that, forgetting the em- 
peror's cruelties, they beſtowed upon him higher encomiums, 
than they had ever given either to Veſpa/tan or Titus. During 
the ſea- fight, a violent ſhower fell; but nevertheleſs the empe- 
ror continued till the fight was ended, often changing his cloaths, 
and would not ſuffer any of the ſpectators to retire; whence, 
as the ſhower laſted ſome hours, many were ſeized with diſtem- 
pers, and ſome even died . Dian Caſſius deſcribes at length 
an entertainment, to which the emperor invited the principal 
men among the ſenators and knights; an entertainment, ſays 
that writer, which more than any thing elſe diſplays his tyran- 
nical temper, and how wantonly he abuſed his power. At the 
entrance of the palace, the gueſts were received with great cere- 
mony, and conducted to a ſpacious hall hung round with black, 
and illuminated with a few melancholy lamps, which were only 
ſufficient to diſcover the horror of the place, and the ſeveral 
coflins upon which were written in capitals the names of the ſe- 
veral ſenators and knights invited. Great was their fright and 
conſternation at the fight of ſo diſmal a ſcene; for the emperor 
had often publicly declared, that he could not think himſelf ſafe 


knights there were few whom he did not look upon as his ene- 


mies. After they had long waited, expecting every moment 
their laſt doom, the doors were at length all on a ſudden burſt 


open, when a great number of naked perſons, having their bo- 


+ 
t 4 
| 


He terri- 
fes the fi- 
nators and 
4 hicf 

Ang hts by 
a cr uel | 
dew. 


ſo long as one ſenator was left alive, and that amonęgſt the 


dies all over dyed black, entered the hall, with drawn ſwords in 


as their executioners, having for ſome time danced round them, 


| ſet at once open the doors, and acquainted them, that the em- 


peror gave the company leave to withdraw. Thus did Dom:- 


ian inſult theſe two illuſtrious orders, ſhewing, ſays Dion Cu/- 


* 


leaft danger v. 


ſus, how little he feared them, and at the ſame time with how 


, already 


one hand, and flaming torches in the other. The nets, at 
this dreadful appearance, giving themſelves up for loſ f 
felt all the agonies of death; but thoſe whom they looked upon 


much reaſon they might dread his reſentment, ſince it was in 


his power to cut them all off, without expoſing himſelf to the 


Ik next conſuls were Domitian, the ſixteenth time, and 
Q: Holuſius Saturrinus. This year, the emperor obſcrving a 


vaſt plenty of wine and as great a ſcurcit y of corn, concluded 


trom thence, that the huſbandmen neglected the tillage of the 


earth to attend the cuitivating of their vines. To prevent there- 


? SVET. C4. Dio 1 1ivii. p. 262, 565-2 10, ibid p. 759: 
VOL. XIV. Hh e tore 
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His edit fore this inconvenience for the future, he publiſhed an edi, 


againſt 
planting of 


VIRES. 


be ſmall 


kingdem of appears, that the city of Chalcis in Syria began its æra in the 


 Chalcis 
united to 
the empire, 


forbidding any more vines to be planted in Italy, and commangd- 


ing half the vines in the provinces to be immediately rooted up. 
Hereupon the cities of I ſia ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to him, beg- 


ging he would ſuſpend the execution of the edict with reſpect 


to their lands, fince their chief revenues accrued from wine, 


and the neighbouring provinces abounded with corn. At the 


head of this embaſſy was Scopelianus, profeſſor of eloquence at 


Smyrna, who, infinuating himſelf with wonderful addreſs into 


the emperor's favour, prevailed upon him, if Philoſtratus is to 
be credited a, to repeal the edict, and allow all nations ſubject 


to Rome full liberty of planting and cultivating what vines they 


pleaſed. Suetonius tells us, that to this he was chiefly prompted 
by the general diſcontent, which his edict produced amongft 
perſons of all ranks, both in the city and the provinces, where 
many lampoons were publiſhed, one among the reſt importing 
that, in ſpite of all edicts, wine would not be wanting for the 


facrificing of Ceſar . But after all, Eutropius * and Vopiſcust 


ſpeak of this edict as continuing in full force in moſt provinces 
of the empire, till the reign of the emperor Probus, that is, for 
the ſpace of almoſt two hundred years. From ſeveral medals it 


autumn of this year, the 92d after the birth of Chr:/?, according 
to the common method of computing, and the eleventh of Do- 
mitian's reign; whence ſome learned chronologers conclude, 


that this ſmall kingdom, formerly poſſeſſed by the brother, 


and afterwards by the ſon, of Agrippa, the laſt king of the 


7ews, was then by Domitian united to the empire v. It was 


in all lik-lihood on this account, that the city of Chalcts took 
the name of Flavia, which we ſuppoſe to have happened after 


the death of Ari/tobulus, who reigned at Chalcis in the year 72 


of the chriſtian æra v. 


Tus following year, Pompeius Collega and D. Priſcus were 
conſuls. Pliny names the former among the conſulars who | 


were ſtill living in the reign of Trajan *. From an antient in- 


ſcription it appears, that both conſuls reſigned the faſces on the 


The death 


of Agri- 
cola, 


thirteenth of July, the former to M. Lollins Paulinus Valerius 


Aſiaticus, and the latter to C. Autius Julius Quadratus. This 


year was remarkable for the death of the celebrated Agricola. 


lis end proved afflicting to his family, ſay. Tacitus, ſorrowful to 
his friends, and matter of trouble even to foreigners and ſuen 
as knew him not. "The common pcople, during his ſickneſs, 


9 PullLosr &. ibid. c. 17. r SUuET..C. 14. 's FurroP. 

P 240. t Vor is. p. 2433. Nokis de epoch. Syro-Ma- 
cedonum. » Jossen. bell. Jud, c. 23, * PII. I. ii. epilt. 1t. 
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were not only frequent in theit viſits to his houſe; but, in all 
public places, in all private companies, made him the ſubject of 
their converſation : nor, when his death was divulged, was 
there a ſoul found, who did not lament it as a public misfor- 
tune. What heightened the general concern was, a prevailing Domitian 
rumour, that he was diſpatched by poiſon. That there was ſuſpected of 
any proof of this, Tacitus, his ſon-in-law, will not take upon having 
him to aver. However, he tells us, that, during the whole cau/cd him 
c. ourſe of his illneſs, Domitian cauſed frequent viſits to be made *- be poi- 
dim, indeed much more frequent than princes are wont to ſoned, 
make, both by his favourite freedmen and his moſt truſty phy- 
| ſicians; whether from real concern for his health, or eagerneſs 
to learn the probability of his death, our hiſtorian will not de- 
termine. It is certain, that on the day in which he expired, 
continual accounts were by meſſengers, purpoſely placed, every 
inſtant tranſmitted to the emperor, informing him how faſt his 
end was approaching; and no one believed he would have been 
thus eager to hear tidings, had he been to feel any ſorrow from 
hearing them. However, upon the news of his death, he af- 
fected to ſnew in his countenance ſome grief and concern; for 
being now ſecure againſt the object of his hatred, he could 
more eaſily diſſemble his preſent joy, than lately his fear. It is 
incredible, how great was the ſatisfaction which he expreſled, 
when upon reading the laſt will of Agricola, he found himſelf 
left joint heir with his excellent wife and tender daughter. This 
he took to have been done out of judgment and choice; fa 
| blinded he was by continual flattery, as not to know, that to 
no prince, but a tyrant, did ever any good father bequeath his 
fortune”. Agricola was born, according to Tacitus, on the 
_ thirteenth of June, during the third conſulſhip of the emperor 
Caligula, and died on the twenty-fourth of Huguſt, during the 
conſulſhip of Collega and Priſcus, in the fifty- ſixth year of his 
age, the ninety-third of the Chri/tian æra, and twelfth of 
Doemitian's reign. But as to the time of his birth, ſome miſtake 
has certainly crept into the text of Tacitus, there being but 
fifty-three years, two months, and ſome days, from the thirteenth 
of June of the Chriſtian æra 40, when Caligula was the third 
time conſul, to the twenty-fourth of Auguſt in the year 93. 
Agricola therefore either died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
or was born in the ſecond conſulſhip of Caligula, that is, in the 
Pear 38 of the Chriſtian æra. Tacitus delivers the following | 
- glorious and affecting character of him: If poſterity deſires to Hi ch. 
| know his make and perſon, he was rather genteel and well- pro- -aQer, 
porttoned than tall: in his aſpect there was nothing terrible; 
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bis looks were extremely gracious and pleaſing, a good man you 
would have readily believed him, and been glad to have found that 
he was a great man. I ho*' he was ſnatched away, while his 
age was yet in full vigour; yet, if his life be meaſured by his 
glory, he attained to a great length of days. For every true fe- 


licity, namely ſuch as ariſes from virtue, he had already enjoyed 


to the full. As he had been likewiſe diſtinguiſhed with the con- 


ſular and triumphal honours, what more could fortune add to 


his luſtre and renown? Exceſſive wealth he coveted not; an 
honourable ſhare he poſſeſſed. As behind him he left ſurviving 
his daughter and his wife, he may be even accounted happy, 


ſince by dying while his credit was no- ways ſtained, while his 


fame was in its full ſplendor, and his relations and friends in a 


Tacites' 
affecting 

adari/s 19 
him after 
Lis death. 


{tate of ſecurity, he eſcaped the evils to come and the miſery of 
the liter times. We ſhall cloſe our account of this great com- 
mander, this virtuous citizen, with the tender and affecting 
words of Tacitus, who thus addreſſes him after his death: Ha 

therefore art thou, Agricola, not only as thy life was glorious, 
but as thy death was ſeafonable ! Thou didſt, as I am informed 


by thoſe who heard thy laſt words, accept thy fate chearfully 


and with firmneſs; as if, for thy part, thou wouldſt have ſaved 


the credit of the prince. But to myſelf and thy daughter, be- 
fides the grief of having our father ſnatched from us, it proves 
a further acceſſion of ſorrow, that we had not an opportunity of 
attending thee in thy ſickneſs, of cheriſhing thy drooping ſpirits, 


and pleaſing ourſelves with ſeeing and embracing thee. We 


ſhould greedily have reecived thy inſtructions and precepts, and 


engraved them for ever in our hearts. This is our grief, this our 
unſpeakable misfortune, that, by our long abſence from thee, 


thou waſt already loſt to us four years before thy death. Thou 


attended thee. Vet fewer tears were ſhed at your funeral, and at 
thy laſt hour ſomewhat was wanting to ſatisfy thine eyes. If 


waſt, no doubt, abundantly ſupplicd with whatever thy condi- 
tion required, by thy loving wife, the beſt of mothers, who 


for the manes of good men any place be allotted; if, as phi- 


loſophers hold, the ſpirits of great men periſh not with their bo- 


dies; pleaſing be thy repoſe ! Recal us, thy family, from thi. 
our weakneſs in bewailing thee, to the contemplation of 
thy virtues, for which it were unjuſt to lament or to mourn. 
Let us rather adorn thy memory with immortal praiſes, and 
by following, as far as our weakneſs will allow, and adopt- 


ing, thy excellencies. This is true honour, this the du- 


ty incumbent upon every near relation. Thus I would 


have thy daughter and wiſe to reverence the memory of à 
father and huſband, and to be ever ruminating upon all his 


_ evings and ſayings ; and rather to adore the image of his mind, 


than 
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than that of his perſon. Not that I mean to condemn the uſe 
of ſtatues in marble or braſs ; but as the perfons of men are 
frail and periſhing, ſo are likewiſe the images of them: the 
frm of the mind is eternal, and cannot be repreſented or pre- 
ſerved by art or materials foreign to its nature, nor otherwiſe | 
but by a conformity of manners. What we loved in Agricola, 
what we admired, remains, and will for ever remain, im- 
printed in the ininds of men, and conveycd through a continual 
ſucceſſion of ages by the voice of fame to the lateſt poſterity. 


Many of the antients lie buried in an obſcure and inglorious ob- 
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lion; but Agricola ſhall live recommended to future ages, and 


his fame continue for ever 2. Thus far Tacitus, who wrote 


the life of Agricola in the reign of the emperor Trajan, with- 


out which, and a ſhort paſſage in Dion Caſſius, the memory 


and exploits of one of the greateſt commanders, and beſt citizens, 


Rome ever bred, would have been buried in oblivion. Tacitus, 


as he himſelf informs us, had, together with his wife, been 


four years abſent from Rome when his father-in-law died; but 
where, or on what account, we are no-where told. Some 


writers, without the leaſt foundation, ſuppoſe him to have 
been baniſhed by Domitian ; but Lipſius is of opinion, that 


he retired of his own accord from the city, not being able, as 


he was a man of a virtuous and humane ſpirit, to behold the 


ſufferings of the Romans under fo cruel and bloody a tyrant . 


Tu ſame year, Bebius Maſſa, an infamous accuſer, was 
himſelf accuſed of extortion by the Bithynians, whom he had 


Maſſa, 


plundered and oppreſſed, in a moſt tyrannical manner, while © 9d _ 


E he governed that province. The ſenate appointed Pliny the 


younger and Herennius Senecio, originally a Bithynian, and for- 
merly quæſtor in the ſame province, to plead the cauſe of the 
Bithynians; which they did ſo effectually, that Bebius was con- 


accuſer, 
arraigned. 


demned by the ſenate, and the conſuls were ordered to ſeize his 


eſtate and effects. But, as they, taken up with more preſſing 


affairs, put off from day to day the execution of the judgment, 


Senecto, fearing the delinquent might in the mean time privately 


convey away part of his goods, reſolved to apply to them for an 
immediate execution of the ſentence, and begged Pliny to act 
therein in concert with him. Pliny at firſt declined engaging in 
| an affair which he thought foreign to the profeſſion of a pleader; 

but, Senecio continuing obſtinate in his reſolution, he at length 


conſented to ſolicit jointly with him the conſuls to ſeize without 
delay the effects of Bebius, that reparation might thence be 
made of the loſſes ſuſtained by the Bithynians. Accordingly, 
they went together to the conſuls, where they found Bebtus, 
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who, upon hearing their ſuit, was ſo provoked againſt Senec;, 
that he ſummoned him before the emperor, as guilty of treaſon. 


The very name of treaſon ſtruck the whole aſſembly with terror, 


But Pliny, without betraying the leaſt fear, addreſſing Bebius, 


fancy and told him, he was ſorry he did not charge him with the ſame 
rms i crime, ſince by his not accuſing him, as well as Senecis, of 


treaſon, men might believe that he had not acted againſt him 
with equal zeal, and that he ſhould be grieved if he knew that 
any one entertained of him ſo bad an opinion. This firmneg 


and intrepidity in Pliny was by all highly applauded; and Nerva, 


who was at that time in exile at Tarentum, congratulated him 


by letters upon his ſteady conduct. Pliny himſelf wrote to Ta- 


citus, acquainting him with what had paſſed, and begging him 
to inſert it in his hiſtory, which he looked upon as a work that 
would never die; but the letter of Pliny has outlived that part 
of Tacitus's hiſtory d. This year Domitian undertook an ex- 
pedition againſt the Sarmatians, who had cut in pieces a whole 


legion with the officer who commanded them © : but as to the 


iſſue of this war, we are quite in the dark: all we know is, 


that on this occaſion he quarrelled likewiſe with the Marcoman- 

nians, and on his return aſſumed the title of emperor, for the 

_ twenty-ſecond and laſt time. He returned to Rome in the 

month of January, and, inſtead of triumphing, contented him- 
ſelf with preſenting a crown of laurel to Jupiter Capatolinus\, 

 Statius © and Martial * make frequent mention of this war ex- 


tolling, with their uſual flattery, the ſuppoſed exploits and pre- 
tended victories of their hero. | . 
Tur following year, L. Nonnius Aſprenas and Sextilius La- 


teranus being conſuls, Domitian began to rend the common- 


wealth with cruelties without all reſpite, as Tacitus expreſſes its, 


and to put in execution the deſign, which he had long fince 
formed, of utterly extirpating the ſenate, and deltroying all who 
were any-ways conſiderable, either for their birth or virtue. 
That hiſtorian deſcribes the miſeries of theſe calamitous times in 


general terms thus : The iſlands were peopled with exiles; the 


rocks contaminated with murder and blood. But more hideous 
ſtill were the ravages of cruelty at Rome. It was treafonable to. 
be noble; capital to be rich; criminal to have borne honour, 
criminal to have declined them; and the reward of worth and 
virtue was quick and inevitable deſtruction. Nor were the ini- 
quities of the informers more ſhocking, than their great and dr | | 
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Rinouiſhing rewards ; for upon ſome were beſtowed, as the 
ſpoils of the ſtate, the pontifical dignities and thoſe of the con- 
ſulſhip; others were ſent with the character of procurators into 
the provinces ; ſome were made prime minifters and confidents 


at home; and, in every ſtation exerting all their terrors and 


purſuing their hatred, they controuled and confounded all 


things. Slaves were ſuborned againſt their maſters, freedmen 


againſt their patrons ; and ſuch as had no enemies were betrayed | 
and undone by their friends. The age, however, continues our 


hiſtorian, was not ſo utterly deſtitute of all virtue as not to af- 
ford commendable examples of friendſhip and magnanimity. 
There were mothers who accompanied their baniſhed ſons ; 


wives who followed their huſbands into exile; in relations were 


found reſolution and ſuccour; in ſons-in-law conſtancy and 
duty; in flaves ſuch fidelity as baffled all the menaces and horrors 


of the torture; illuſtrious men ſtruggling under the greateſt 


diſtreſs, ſupporting it with conſtancy, and diſplaying a forti- 


tude in death equal to that of the moſt celebrated antients *. 


The ſame writer, after having recounted the death of Agricola; 
He ſaw not, adds he, the court of the ſenate beſieged, nor the 
ſenate incloſed with armed men, nor the butchery of ſo many 


perſons of conſular dignity, nor the flight and exile of ſo many 
women of the prime nobility, all effected in one continued ha- 


vock. Even Nero with-held his eyes from ſcenes of cruelty : 


he indeed ordered murders to be perpetrated, but ſaw them not. 
The principal part of our miſeries under Domitian was, to be 


obliged to ſee him, and be ſeen by him, at a time, when all our 


ſighs and ſorrows were watched and marked down for condem- 
nation; when that cruel countenance of his, always covered 
with a ſettled red, whence he hardened himſelf againſt ſhame 
and bluſhing, ſerved him to obſerve all the pale horrors at once 
poſſeſſing ſo many illuſtrious men i. Thus Tacitus deſcribes in 
general terms the calamities of thoſe unhappy times. The per- He 
ſons whom he mentions in particular to have been this year put Senecio, 
to death by Domitian, are Helvidius, Ruflicus, and Senecio, and Ruſti- 


Po 
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lvidius, 


Helvidius was the fon of the celebrated Helvidius Priſcus, of cu, ft 
whom we have ſpoken above. He had been raiſed to the con-“ death. : 


ſulſhip, in what year we know not; and was, on account of 


his extraordinary virtue, abilities, and accompliſhments, in great 
credit with perſons of all ranks, though he endeavoured, through 
fear of giving the emperor umbrage, to ſhun the applauſes of 
the multitude, and conceal his talents in ſolitude and retirement. 


However, he was accuſed of treaſon, and it was pretended, 


that in a poem, by him compoſed, he had, under the borrowed _ 
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names of Par:s and OE none, reflected on the emperor for di- 
vorcing his wife Domitia. When the accuſed appeared to plead 


his cauſe before the ſenate, one of the judges, by name Publi. 


cius Certus, formerly prætor, ſeized him with the aſſiſtance of 


ſome other ſenators, and, without allowing him to ſpeak in his 


own defence, dragged him to priſon, where he was by the em- 


peror's orders ſoon after executed . As for Certus, he was 


named for the conſulſhip, which he ſeems to have diſcharged 
four years after, that is, in the ſecond year of Nerva's reign, 
when Pliny demanded leave of the ſenate to arraign him as a 


criminal, in order to clear his friend Helvidius, and make his 
Innocence appear, at leaſt after his death, ſince no one had 


been allowed to ſpeak in his favour while living. The ſenate 


put a ſtop to all proſecutions of this nature, but yet degraded 


Certus, and deprived him of the conſular dignity ; whence he 
died a few days after in great agonies and terror, imagining, as 
he himſelf owned, that P/:ny purtued him with a drawn ſword, 


_ Pliny publiſhed the ſpeech which he pronounced againſt him in 
the ſenate; but it has been long ſince loſt l. Herennius Senetis 


was, as we have related above, accuſed of treaſon by Be. 


bius Maſſa, whom he had accuſed of extortion at the ſuit of the 


furniſhed him. Tho' Senecis had with all poſſible care avoided 


Bithynians. The charge alledged againſt him was, that he had 
written the life of Heluidius Priſcus, at the requeſt of Fannia 
his widow, and made uſe of the memoirs with which ſhe had 


ſuch expreſſions as might ſeem in the leaſt to reflect on the 


emperor, yet, becauſe he could not help commending a man 
whom the prince had condemned, Domitian caufed him to be 


| ſentenced to death, and the ſentence to be without delay put in 


perſuaded Senecio to write the life of her huſband, and 5 


execution. Fannia owned of her own accord, that ſhe had 


Fiannia, him with materials for it. For this crime ſhe was, by a decree 


the wife of of the ſenate, confined to a deſert iſland, whither ſhe carried 


Senecio, 
and her 


mot her Ar- 


ria bani//.- 
b ed. f 


with her, as her only comfort, the hiſtory of her huſband's 
actions, which had been the cauſe of her baniſhment, though 
it was declared capital to read or keep it. Arria, her mother, 


the widow of the famous Thraſea Pætus, was likewiſe baniſhed; _ 
but they were both called home in the beginning of the reign of 

Nerua u. The emperor, as Tacitus informs us, did not con- 
tent himſelf with condemning Senecis for celebrating the praiſes 
of Helvidius Priſcus, and Arulenus Ruſlicus, of whom anon, 
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for thoſe of Thraſea Pætus; but ordered the magiſtrates to 


commit their books to the flames, imagining, that in the ſame 


fire he ſhould aboliſh the voice and utterance of the Roman - 


ple, with the liberty of the ſenate, and all the ideas and memory 
of mankind. The third perſon, mentioned by Tacitus to have 
been ſacrificed by Domitian this year, was Lucius Junius Aru- 


lmus Ruſticus. He profeſſed the philoſophy of the Stoics, 


was tribune of the people when Thraſea Pætus was condemned 


by a decree of the ſenate in the reign of Nero, and as ſuch _ 
would have interpoſed againſt it, had not Thraſea himſelf re- 
ſtrained him. He was prætor in the ſhort reign of Vitellius, 
by whom he was ſent to Petilius Cerealis, one of Veſpaſian's 


commanders, to mediate an accommodation. On which occa- 
ſion he was wounded by the ſoldiery, who ſternly rejected all 
tetms of peace; and, notwithſtanding the character of an em- 


baſſador, altogether ſacred, would have been maſſacred, had it 
not been for the protection of a guard appointed by Cerealis v. 
The crime laid to his charge by Domitian was, his having, in a 
book publiſhed by him, commendedThre/ca, and likewiſe Hel- 
vidius Priſcus, as men of honour and integrity. He was ac- 
cuſed by one Marcus Regulus, who even publiſhed a book filled 
with moſt bitter invectives againſt him 1. Pliny ſeems to have 
entertained a mighty opinion of his accompliſhments and inte- 
grity r, as does likewiſe Plutarch, who tells us, that he was by 
Domitian's orders put to death for no crime of his own, but 


merely to remove from the emperor's ſight one who, with his 
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exemplary life, ſeemed to reproach him with his debaucheries. . 


That writer adds, that while he himſelf was one day declaim- 
ing in public, a ſoldier, entering the aſſembly, preſented to 
Ruſticus, who was hearkening to him with great attention, a 
letter from the emperor. Hereupon he immediately interrupted. 


his diſcourſe ; but Rufticus, putting the letter, without even 


opening it, into his boſom, deſired him to purſue his ſpeech, 5 


and would not open the letter till Plutarch had done *. Dion 


Caſſius writes, that Domitian, not long before he was killed, 


dreamt, that Ruſticus was purſuing him with a drawn ſword t. 


Junius Mauricus, the brother of Rufticus, who is highly com- S:wera 


x 


mended by Pliny", was baniſhed, as was likewiſe Pomponia i!lu/trious 
Gratilla, the wife of Ru/ticus ; but they were both recalled by % ba- 
the emperor Nerva v. At the ſame time was executed by the 7/4 
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emperor's orders one Hermogenes of Tarſus, being accuſed of 
ſpeaking diſreſpectſully of the emperor, under borrowed names, 
in a hiſtory which he compoſed : all thoſe who were concerned 
in tranſcribing or ſelling it were condemned to be crucified *. 
The ſame year, and chiefly out of hatred to Rufticus, who, 


as we have hinted above, profeſſed the philoſophy of the Stoics, 


all philoſophers were, by a decree of the ſenate, driven out of 
Rome, and every laudable ſcience expelled Itah, that nothing 
which was worthy and honeſt, ſays Tacitus, might any-where 
be ſeen”. Epictetus, the famous Stoic, was, in virtue of this 
decree, obliged to abandon the city:. Lucius Teleſinus, who 


had been conſul in the reign of Nero, choſe rather to retire from 


his native country as a philoſopher, than to maintain his dignity 


there by renouncing that profeſſion *. Pliny beſtows mighty 


laudable purpoſes, ſays Pliny, who ſupplied him with money to 


preſented him with the ſum which was owing to him ®. Pliny 


encomiums upon the philoſopher Artemidorus, who, on this 
occaſion, left Rome. He had contracted great debts, but for 


diſcharge them, when his other friends, though poſſeſſed of 
great wealth, abandoned him in his diſtreſs. The philoſopher 
would afterwards have reimburſed Pliny; but he generouſy 


went frequently to viſit him in the place of his retirement; by 


which means he expoſed himſelf to no ſmall danger, his actiom 
and conduct being the more narrowly obſerved, as he was at 


_ Pliny /- 
pected by 
Domitian. 


that time prætor. He was himſelf well appriſed, that Domitian 
ſuſpected him, as he had lived in great intimacy with Senecis, 
Helvidius, and Ruſticus. And truly, had not Domitian been 
ſeaſonably Eat off, Pliny would have undergone the ſame doom 
which moſt of his friends had ſuffered : for, after the emperor's 
death, a memorial was found among his papers, preſented to 


him againſt Pliny by the celebrated informer Metius Carus *, 
Some philoſophers, dreading the reſentment of the emperor, 


Gaul; and others to the deſerts of Libya and Scythia. Din 
 Chry/:/?:mus, a celebrated ſophiſt, took ſhelter in the country 


and carrying water, having always with him, to comfort him 


Apollo- 
nius Tya- 
neus comes 


to Rome, © 


renounced their profeſſion, and increaſed the herd of informers. 


Some, abandoning Italy, fled to the moſt weſtern coaſts of 


of the Getæ, where he earned a livelihood by tilling the ground, 


in his diſtreſs, a treatiſe of Plato and an oration of Demoſthenes *. 
In the height of this perſecution, Apollonius Tyaneus came to 
Rome, if Philiſtratus is to be credited ©, and was there received 
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with great marks of eſteem and veneration by Caſperius Æ lia- 


1357 


nus, commander of the prætorian guards. He had not been Encon- 
long in the city, ere he contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with Ner- rages 
va, Rufus, and Salvidienus Orfitus, whom he ſolicited to con- Nervaand 
ſpire againſt Domitian, and to deliver the world from ſo bloody % 0 

a tyrant. The author of his life tells us, that the conſpiracy conſpire 


was actually formed; but that the conſpirators putting off, for 
want of courage, the execution of it, the emperor, in the 
mean time, ſuſpecting their deſign, accuſed them of treaſon 


. againſt the 


Emperors 


before the ſenate : the charge was not proved; but neverthe- 


leſs Rufus and Orfitus were confined to the iſlands, and Nerva 
to the city of Tarentum . Orfitus was ſoon after put to death t 


in the place of his exile. Of Rufus we find no farther mention 


made by the writers of thoſe times. As for Nerva, if he was 


baniſhed, as Philo/tratus writes, he returned home the ſame, or 
the following, year ; for he was at Rome, as i plain from 
Dion Caſſius b, when Domitian was murdered : nay, that wri- 
ter takes no notice of the baniſhment-of Nerva, which makes 


us ſuſpe the truth of what Philaſtratus writes, who is often 


guilty of very conſiderable miſtakes. Sulpicia, a Roman lady 


of great diſtinction, wrote a poem upon the expulſion of the 


philoſophers, wherein ſhe inveighs with great bitterneſs againſt _ 
Domitian, and even threatens him with death. She is highly 


her ſex known to the muſes *. 


commended by Martial, for the purity of her manners and the 
| elegance of her compoſition i; for ſhe publiſhed ſeveral other 
pieces, but was not, as ſhe ſeems to boaſt, the firſt Roman of 


Tur following year, Domitian entered upon his ſeventeenth 


and laft conſulſhip, having for his collegue Flavius Clemens, of 


whom we ſhall ſpeak anon. This conſulate of Domitian is 


the ſubject of one of the poet Statius's poems . In the begin- 


the emperor; at the head of which was Juvenius Celſus, whom 
ſome writers take to be the celebrated civilian Publius Jubenius 
Celſus, who was prætor in the reign of Trajan and conſul in 


ning of the year was diſcovered a dangerous conſpiracy againſt The cen fi- 
racy of Ju- 
venus 


Celſus. 


that of Adrian, and is highly commended by Pliny n. Be that 


as It will, Celſus, finding himſelf betrayed, begged and obtain- 


ed aprivate audience of the emperor , in which throwing him - 


ſelf at his feet, and accoſting him as a deity with the titles of 
Lerd and of God, he proteſted, that as to himſelf, he was quite 


innocent of the crime laid to his charge; but would, provided 
he was allowed a ſhort reſ pite, diſcover all thoſe who were con- 


Idem ibid. c. 3 £ SUET. c. 10. hb Dio. I. IXvii. 
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cerned in the plot, and produce undeniable proofs of their gullt. 


Hereupon the emperor diſmiſſed him untouched; but Celſus, 
putting off, under various pretences, from time to time, the 


Promiſed diſcovery, eſcaped by the death of Domitian, which 


The ſecond 
general 
perſecution. 


happened the following year, the danger that threatened him. 


Dion Caſſius obſerves, that Domitian about this time cauſed the 
road to be paved leading from Sinueſſa to Puteeli * ; and Sta- 
tius ſpeaks of another road by him repaired at a vaſt expence, 


that, as we conjecture from the poet's words, which led from 


Rome to Baiæ ?, This year, the fourteenth of Domitian's 


reign, and ninety-fifth of the Chriſtian æra, is remarkable 


for the cruel perſecution which was by the bloody tyrant raiſed 
againſt the Chriſtians, of whom infinite numbers were put to 
death both at Rome and in the provinces, the emperor having 


_ diſpatched letters and edicts into the moſt remote provinces of 


the empire, commanding all thoſe who profeſſed that religion 


to be treated as declared enemies to the ſtate 4. This perſecu- 


the ſame taxes as if they were really Jews; and treated them 
with no leſs rigour and ſeverity r. That Suetonius meant the 
_ Chriſtians, is evident; for all the pagan hiſtorians, whether 


The death 
of Flavius 
_ Clemens. 


tion is taken notice of by Suetonius, who tells us, that he obliged 
thoſe who lived at Rome after the manner of the Fews, to pay 


Greek or Latin, conſtantly ſpeak of them as reſembling the 


Fetus in their manners, though not 2 of that nation. 
Among the many illuſtrious perſons, who ſuffered for ſo good a 
cauſe, we may deſervedly reckon the emperor's own relations, 
viz. Flavius Clemens, his couſin- german and collegue in the 
conſulſhip, and the two Flavia Domitillæ, the one the wife, | 
the other the niece, of Flavius Clemens. He was the ſon of | 


Flavius Sabinus, the brother of Veſpaſian, who was killed by 
the ſoldiers of Vitellius, while he was governor of Rome, as we 


have related above. His eldeſt ſon, named likewiſe Flavius 


Sabinus, was conſul with Domitian in the firſt year of his reign, 


and ſoon after, by the emperor's orders put to death. Flavius 


Clemens married, in compliance with the emperor's deſire, Fla- 


via Domitilla, who was nearly related to Domitian, but not his 
ſiſter, as Philsftratus writes* ; Domitilla, his only ſiſter, being | 
dead before Veſpaſian was raiſed to the empire. Flavia Do. 


 mitilla was, as appears pretty plain from Dion Caſſius * and 


 Quintilian , the daughter of Domitilla, and the nicce of De- 


a Dio. ibid. p. 765. * Idem, p. 766. P STAT. ſyl. Iv. 
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8 mitian. By her Clemens had two ſons, to whom Domitian, as Some ac- 
: he had no iſſue of his own, reſolved to leave the empire; and £97? of 
e therefore changed their names, cauſing one of them to be called 8 #- 
h  V:ſpajian, and the other Domitian. Duintilian * tells us, that '*"” N 
* he was charged with the care of inſtructing and educating the 2 7 85 
two grandſons of the emperor's ſiſter; which is a convincing 

* proof, that Flavia Domitilla, the wife of Clemens, was daugh- 

. ter to Domitilla the emperor's ſiſter; for theſe two youths were, 

a uithout all doubt, the ſons of Clemens by Flavia Domitilla. Cle- 

A mens was this year conſul; but had ſcarce reſigned the faſces, when 

. he was, upon a ſlight and groundleſs ſuſpicion, ſays Suetonius v, 

d cut off by the emperor's orders. Dion Caſſius tells us, that he 

0 was accuſed of impiety or atheiſm; a crime, ſays that writer, 

g for which many others were at that time condemned, who had 

of adopted the manners of the Zews *. Thus the Chriſtians are 

n | conſtantly deſcribed by the Pagan writers, as is evident from 

1 Origen and other Chri/tian writers of the primitive times *. As 

d for the crime of impiety or atheiſm, this was one of the 

y charges commonly brought againſt the Chriſtians, on account 

n of their refuſing to pay any worſhip to the pretended deities of 

e the gentiles'. Suetonius, ſpeaking of Flavius Clemens, ſays, 

er he was no- ways to be feared, in reſpect of his ſloth and inacti- 

je vity; which was another charge, as Tertullian obſerves e, 

n. brought againſt the Chriſtians, on account of the retired life 


8 they led, and their deſpiſing the dignities, which by others were 

s, | foambitiouſly coveted. It is therefore, in our opinion, pretty 

ie | plan, that the only crime alledged againſt Flavius Clemens was, 

e, dais profeſſing the Chriſtian religion; and conſequently, that he 

of | ought to be ranked among thoſe illuſtrious heroes, who have 

by ſealed their faith with their blood. A modern writer of great 

6 note ſuppoſes St. Clement, who at this time was biſhop of Rome, 

we. to have been of the imperial family ; but therein confounds 

n, | him, as we conjecture, with Clement the conſul, aſeribing to 

"= the former what he muſt have read of the latter. Flavia Do- 

a- mitilla, wife of Flavius Clemens, was likewiſe arraigned of im- 

is | piety; and, beſides, refuſed to comply with the orders of the 

ng | emperor, commanding her to marry another perſon a few days _ 
- | ater the death of her huſband ©. She was therefore baniſhed Piavia 
nd {| tothe iſland of Pandataria, in the bay of Puteoli, now known Domitilla 
- by the name of Santa Maria. Euſebius mentions another baniſhed. 


Flavia Domitilla, confined at the ſame time and for the ſame 


N. \ *.QuinT, ibid. 1 SUET.. e, 15. Do. l bu. p. 760. 
Is, * Okicex. in Celſ. I. i. p. . d Vide Jusr. apol. i. p. 56. 
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cauſe, to the iſland of Pontia, near that of Pandataria ; and 


ſuppoſes her to have been the daughter of Clemens's ſiſter #, 
Scaliger takes this Domitilla to be the ſame with the wife of 
Flavius Clemens, not aware that Euſebius follows therein and 
quotes a Roman hiſtorian, by name Brutius, who flouriſhed in 


thoſe times, and whom ſome writers take to be Præſens, named 


alſo Brutius, to whom one of Pliny's letters is inſcribed 3. To 
theſe illuſtrious women Tacitus perhaps alluded, when he wrote, 


that Domutian, towards the latter end of his reign, drove into 
_ exile ſeveral ladies of the prime nobility v. St. Jerom mentions 
Domitilla in particular, whom he honours with the title of 


NZA 
Chriſtians 
pat to 
death er 
bani/hed. 


ſaint, and tells us, that ſhe ſuffered a long martyrdom in the 
iſland of Pontia, to which ſhe was confined by Domitian for 
profeſſing the Chriſtian religion . As to Clemens's two ſons, 
to whom Domitian deſigned, as we have obſerved above, to 
bequeath the empire, we find no farther mention made of them 
by the antient hiſtorians ; but we ſuppoſe, that if they were 
not put to death by Domitian, the excellent princes Nerua and 
Trajan, who were enemies to all bloodſhed and flaughter, 


ſuffered them to live unmoleſted. Gruter proves from an an- 
tient inſcription, that Clemens had likewiſe a daughter, named 


Flavia Domitilla, who was married to one T. Flavius Oneſi. 


mus E; but no hiſtorian ſpeaks either of her or her huſband, = 
Trebellius Pollio, in his hiſtory of the thirty tyrants, under the 
_ emperor Gallienus, mentions a celebrated commander, by name 
Damitian, deſcended from Flavius Clemens and the niece of the 
_ emperor Domrtian | ; whence it is plain, that the children of 


Clemens had iſſue. During this perſecution, St. John was con- 
fined to the iſland of Palas inthe Archipelago, where he wrote 
the Apocalytſe; and a great many illuſtrious champions of the 
Chri/tian faith, mentioned by the eccleſiaſtic writers, ſuffered 
for the ſame glorious cauſe death or baniſhment, with a con- 
ſtancy and firmneſs worthy of the religion which they pro- 


feſſed. Laftantius will have this cruel perſecution to have ended 


with Demitian's life, and not before; for then all his acts were 


annulled by the ſenate, and conſequently the edicts which 


he had enacted againſt the Chriſtiaus w. But two of the moſt 


antient eccichaſtic writers, viz. Hegeſippus, quoted by Euſe- 


Dise, and Tertullian, tell us in expreſs terms, that Domi- 
tian, before his death, put a ſtop to the perſecution which he 
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had raiſcd againſt the church, and recalled all thoſe whom he 
had baniſhed on the ſcore of their religion. This fame year, 
Domitian cauſed Epaphroditus, formerly treedman and ſecre- 
tary to Nero, to be put to death for having aided that prince in 
diſpatching himſelf, when he ought to have defended him. By 
this inſtance of ſeverity he hoped to deter his own freedmen from 


any attempts upon his life; and this, as Dion Caſſius obſerves, 
was the only motive which prompted him to exert ſuch rigour 
z 2oainſt one whom he had admitted to his confidence, and ho- 


noured with the ſame employment which he had enjoyed under 
Nero b. This is, as is commonly believed, the Epaphroditus, 


to whom Joſephus inſcribed, at leaſt three years before, his an- 


tiguities; à plain proof, that he was then in great favour with 
the emperor. | „ | | | 
Tax next conſuls were Caius Fabius Valens and Caius An- 
tiſtius Vetus, of whom the former was ninety years old when he 
entered upon his conſulſhip, and ſeems to have died before it 
expired 3. Many prodigies are ſaid to have happened this year, 5% tj] 


ꝛt Rome and in the provinces. The city was for eight months „/ Domi- 


together almoſt daily alarmed with dreadful claps of thunder and tian fore- 


| flaſhes of lightning: the capitol, the temple of the Flavian fa- told by ſe- 


mily, and the emperor's own chamber, were thunder-ſtruck; weral pre 


the inſcription upon one of the emperor's triumphal ſtatues was gie 
| beaten off, and, by the violence of the ſtorm, carried into a 


neighbouring monument; the tree, which had been thrown. 


down in Veſpaſſan's time, as we have related above, and roſe 
up again, fell down the ſecond time; the oracle at Præneſte, 


which had always returned favourable anſwers, and promiſed 
him good fortune and ſucceſs at the beginning of each vear, 


preſaged nothing now but calamities and laughter ; Domitian 


himſelf dreamt, that Minerva, to whom, as his tutelar deity, 
he paid a particular worſhip, and whoſe feaſt he annually cele- 


brated on the Alban mount, had withdrawn herſelf from the 


chapel which he had conſecrated to her; telling bim, that F«- 
piter had diſarmed her, and that ſhe could prote& him no 


longer. But nothing terrified him ſo much as the anſwer of an 


atrologer, by name Aſcletarion, and what enſued thereupon ; 


for he being accuſed of having foretold the death of the empe- 


ror, and not denying the charge, Domitian aſked him, Whe- 


ther he knew what would be his own doom? The aſtrologer 


anſwered, He was to be, and that in a ſhort time he ſhould be, 

devoured by dogs. Hereupon the emperor, to convince the 
world of the falſhood of his art, ordered him to be immediately 

.. Þ Dio. p. 766. Prix. panegyr. SUET, C. 14. * Dio. p. 

756. Oxuyn. p. 313. Ivar. in faſt. &c. „ 


put 
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put to death, and his body to be burnt. The firſt part of the 
ſentence was put in execution ; but before the body Was half 
conſumed by the flames, it was blown down, together with the 
funeral pile, by a violent ſtorm, and devoured, purſuant to the 
prediction, by the dogs 1. Another aſtrologer, by name Lar- 
ginus Proculus, foretold publicly in Germany, that the eigh- 


teenth of September would prove the laſt day of Domitian's life. 


Hereupon he was apprehended by the governor of the province, 

and ſent to the emperor, in whoſe preſence he maintained the 
truth of his prediction, and was on that account condemned to 
be executed on the nineteenth of the aforeſaid month; but Do- 
mitian being murdered the day before, as Proculus had foretold, 
he was not only diſmiſſed unhurt, but preſented by Nerva with 
He lives a large ſum, and ever after had in great eſteem". No wonder, 
in continu- therefore, that Domitian, terrified with theſe predictions and 
41 agonies prodigies, and moreover alarmed by his own guilty conſcience, 
and afpre- lived in continual diſquiet: there was no accident ſo trivial, no 
benſions * perſon ſo contemptible, as not to diſmay him, and put him upon 
ſanguinary precautions. Of the eminent perſons, either of the 
' ſenatorial or equeſtrian order, he was under perpetual appre. 
henſions, and making daily victims: their wealth and race, 


their poverty, names, and quality, frightened him; he feared | 


friends and enemies; thoſe who adviſed him in council, thoſe 
who diverted him at his leiſure hours, his moſt intimate friends 


and confidents, were all martyrs to his jealouſy and fury: be 
dreaded all men and every thing; ſeveral of his freedmen he 


put to death, depoſed the commander of the prætorian guards, 
diſcharged great numbers of officers, &c. But the more he 
made others ſuffer, the faſter he multiplied his own torments. 
At length he would not ſuffer any criminal, however loaded 
with chains, to plead before him, till he had firſt ſecured their 
chains in his hands. A young child, with whom he uſed to di- 
vert himſelf, having one day, while the emperor was aſleep, 


taken a paper from under his head to play with it, the emprels 


happening to meet him, deſired to ſee it; when, to her g. 
| ſurpriſe, ſhe found it contained the names of ſeveral illuſtrious 


perſons deſtined to laughter, and her own name at the head of = 


them, with thoſe of Norbanus, of Petronius Secundus, captains 


of the prætorian guards, and of Parthenius, the emperors 


Acorſpi- chamberlain. To theſe Domitia immediately communicated 
racy form- the whole, and by them a reſolution was, without further deli- 


ed againſt beration, taken to diſpatch the tyrant, before he had time to 
. put his bloody deſign in execution *. Of this Suetonius takes no 
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notice; but nevertheleſs tells us, that Daomitian periſhed by a 


conſpiracy of his friends and freedmen, not without the privity 


of his wife *. The death of Clemens haſtened, according to the 
ſame writer, his own ruin *, either becauſe the cruelty, he ex- 


| erciſed towards thoſe of his own family, occaſioned a general 
_ dread and deſpair, or becauſe it provoked Stephanus, who was 


freedman and procurator to Domitilla, the wife of Clemens, and 


| beſides was at that time accuſed of having embezzled part of her 
effects . Be that as it will, Stephanus not only joined the con- 
ſpirators ; but, as he was a man of great ſtrength, took upon 
him to diſpatch the tyrant . Domitian had, if Suetonius is to 
be credited, long before an apprehenſion, not only of the yeat 
and day, but of the hour and manner of his death, having been 


forewarned of what in the end befel him, when he was but a 
child. One night his father Veſpaſian, who gave great credit 


to the predictions of aſtrologers, and retained one of them, by 


name Seleucus, conſtantly about him, obſerving that Domitian 
at ſupper abſtained from muſhrooms, derided him as one igno- 
_ rant of his own fate, ſince he ſeemed to be under greater appre- 
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| henſion of poiſon, than of the ſword. This Damitian ever after His jeac 
remembered, and was thence ſtrangely affected by the bare /ou/y. 


ſight of a drawn ſword or any other weapon. From this diffi- 
dence and fear it was, that, however ambitious, he refuſed the 
new and extraordinary honour that was decreed for him, namely, 
that as often as he was conſul, a certain number of Roman 


knights, choſen by lot, ſhould walk before him amongſt his 


lictors in their robes, with lances in their hands. When the 
time which he chiefly dreaded and ſuſpected drew near, his jea- 


louſy increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he cauſed the gallery, in 


which he uſually walked, to be ſet round with a certain ſtone 


called phengites, by which images were reflected as in a looking- 
glaſs; ſo that he could diſcover what was done behind him =. 
The day before he was murdered, he ordered ſome choice fruit, 


H.ſeers to 


Which were preſented to him, to be reſerved againſt the next have /ome 
day, adding, it be my fortune to uſe them: then turning to fnowledge | 


| thoſe about him, To-morrow, ſaid he, the moon will appear of his 


bloody in Aquarius, and ſomething will happen mohich will be nes 5. 


much talked of. About midnight he was fo terrified, that he 


leaped out of his bed. However, he went the next morning to 


the forum to adminiſter juſtice, and returned to the palace an 


hour before mid-day, the time which he chiefly dreaded. Hav- 
ing therefore aſked, what time of the day it was, one of the 
conſpirators, on purpoſe to deceive him, told him it was noon. 
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Whereupon overjoyed, as if he had happily eſcaped all danger, 
he thought of nothing but abandoning himſelf to mirth and jol- 
lity. As he was going to bathe, according to the Roman fa- 
ſhion, before dinner, Parthenius, his chief chamberlain, ac- 
coſting him, told him, he had fomething of great importance to 
impart to him, and ſuch as could not be deferred. Hereupon 
the emperor, — all his attendants to withdraw, retired to 
his chamber, where Parthenius introduced Stephanus to him, 


who, the better to diſguiſe his deſign, had appeared for ſome days 


with his left arm wrapt up, and in a ſling, as if he had received 


ſome hurt. He preſented to Domitian a memorial, wherein he 


He is 

ewvounded 

Ey Stepha- 
aus. 


pretended to diſcover a dangerous conſpiracy formed by his cou- 
ſin Flavius Clement, whom he averred to be ſtill alive, and b 


ſeveral others, whoſe names were all ſet down, with the places 


of their abode. While the emperor was reading the memorial 
with great attention, Stephanus drawing ſuddenly a dagger, 
which he kept concealed, ſtruck it into his belly. The empe- 
ror, finding himſelf wounded, called to a boy, who happened 


to be in the room, to reach him a dagger which lay under bis 


pillow, and to run for aſſiſtance; but under his pillow was found 


only the ſcabbard, and the doors were all locked and well ſecured. 


And di/- 
patched by 
bin, and 
the other 
conſpira- 
vor.. 


H. is r e 
gretted by 
the troops. 


Domitian, notwithſtanding his wound, ſtruggled ſome time 
with Stephanus, and even threw him with great violence to the 


ground, ſtriving to wreſt the dagger out of his hand, and with 


his fingers, tho” all cut and mangled, to thruſt out his eyes. 
At length Parthenius, who had withdrawn when Stephanus 


came in, fearing ſome of the guards might, in the mean time, 
hearing the noiſe, come to his relief, opened the door of the 
chamber; and falling upon the emperor with Claudianus, Max- 


imus, Satureius, and a celebrated gladiator, diſpatched him 


with many wounds. Many, who were not privy to the con- 


ſpiracy, alarmed at the noife, haſtened to the emperor's apart- 


ment; and, finding him wallowing in his blood, killed the 
brave Stephanus. The other conſpirators made their efcape as 


ſoon as the murder was perpetrated *. Thus died Domition, 


notwithſtanding all his precautions and his pretended divinity, 
after having hved forty-four years, ten months, and twenty- 


fix days, and reigned fifteen years and five days. For his death 


ſhared his rapines, bewailed him more than they had done either 
Jeſpaſian or Titus; and would have raiſed great diſturbances, 


had not their officers, as moſt of them were concerned in the 


conſpiracy, reſtrained them. The troops quartered in the 


. Idem, c. 17. Dio. p. 676. Pa1LosT. in vit. Apol. Ty. p. 485 
e country 
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the common people ſhewed neither grief nor joy; but the ſol- 
diers, whofe pay he had increaſed, and with whom he often 


_ EE nam 


meane 
from the city; where ſhe burnt it, and carrying the aſhes, 
- without being obſerved, to the temple which he had built for 
the Flavian family, mixed them with thoſe of Julia the daugh- 

ter of Titus, whom ſhe had likewiſe brought up. Domitian 
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country of the Getz, were ready to revolt when they under- 
food he had been aſſaſſinated; but the philoſopher Dion Chry- 
ſoftomus, who had retired to that province, as we have related 


above, checked their fury, by a ſpeech which he made to the 


mutinous legion upon the guilt of tyrants, and puniſhments due 


to ſuch as abuſe their power, to the oppreſſion of the people 
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committed to their care d. But, on the contrary, the ſenate Y, joy of 
could not diſguiſe their joy: they aſſembled in haſte, and after he /enate. 


Having, in the moſt opprobrious manner imaginable, reviled his 
memory, they commanded ladders to be immediately brought, 


in order to pull down, and tear to pieces all his images. An N, Gate 


infinite number of ſtatues of gold and ſilver, erected to him in 3, %% 
the different quarters of the city, were by their orders broken 2 hi 


znd melted down; his triumphal arches were overturned, and ade an- 


his name declared infamous; nay, they enacted a decree, com- ulld. 


manding all inſcriptions, in which he was mentioned, to be 
razed, his name to be ſtruck out of the conſular tables, his 


body to be thrown into the Tiber, and his memory to be abo- 


liſhed for ever ©. Several antient inſcriptions are ſtill to be ſeen, 
in which the name of Domitian is razed 4. All his acts were 
annulled, and thofe whom he had baniſhed recalled. A woman, 


by name Phyllis, who had been charged with the care of his 


education, while he was yet an infant, cauſed his body to be 
2 conveyed upon a bier, as that of a perſon of the 
condition, to a country-houſe ſhe had at a ſmall diſtance 


was the laſt emperor of the Flavian family, and likewiſe the 


lat of thoſe princes, who are commonly ſtyled the twelye 


C eſars (F). 


dSver.c. 22. PHILOST. ibid. p. 492. © Sort ibid. Dio. 


J. Ioviii. p. 769. Macros. Saturn. I. v. c. 12. LAcTAN. perſec. 


. Gorrz. p. 234 


F) Here we ſhall give a ſuccinct account of ſome writers who 


fouriſhed under the princes of the Flavian family. Juſtus, the ſon 
of Piſſus, contemporary with Fo/ephus, and of the ſame religion, 
t a native of Tiberias in Galilee, wrote likewiſe in Greek the hi- 


ſtory of the Fenviſh war, of the taking of Jotapat, and of the de- 

ſtruction of Feruſalem. This hiſtory he compoſed ſoon after the 

War, but did not publiſh it till J, Titus, and king Agrippa, 

were dead, that is, twenty years after he had wrote it, about the 
thirteenth year of Domitian's reign. Foſephus, who was at variance 

\  Vith him, tells us, that he ſo long ſuppreſſed his hiſtory, becauſe he 
durſt not land the teſt and cenſure of the world, while ſo many per- 
7 | | eee ton; 
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ſons were yet alive, who were able to diſprove him (27). St. Je- 
ram, and ſeveral other writers, ſpeak of this hiſtory of Jufus (28), 
and obſerve, that he was no-ways a candid hiſtorian, and that he 
often contradicted point-blank the memoirs or commentaries of Ye. 
paſian, Titus, and other generals. We have therefore no cauſe to 
regret the loſs of ſuch a work. This hiſtory is probably different 
from another done by the ſame author, ag. the lives and 
reigns of all the Jeabiſb kings, from Maſes to the death of young 
Agrippa (29). This work, which Photius (30), calls a chronicle, 
was ended in the third year of the reign of Trajan, and is probably 
what St. Ferom (31) and Suidas (32), who tranſlated it, call Fuftu;'s 
ſhort commentaries. Another writer, by name Antonius Julianus, 
flouriſhed about this time, and publiſhed an account of the Fewjp 
war, and the deſtruction of Feru/alem. For Minucius Felix, who 
wrote in defence of the Chri/tian religion in the beginning of the 
third century, refers the pagans to Antonius Juli anus, and to Foſephus, 
telling them, that in the writings of theſe hiſtorians, they will find, 
that the Jeaus were not abandoned by God till they had abandoned 
him ; and that they only ſuffered what they had been fore-warned 
re: frame: ſuffer, if they continued to diſobey his law (33). We 
two perſons bearing that name mentioned by the antients, viz. 
Antonius Fulianas, procurator of Judæa, who was with Titus, w 
9 — informs us (34), at the ſiege of Jeruſalem; and Antonius 
Julianus, a native of Spain, and profeſſor of rhetoric at N, 
often quoted and commended by .u/us Gellius, who was one of his 
diſciples (35). He flouriſhed about the middle of the ſecond cen- 
tury, and wrote ſome rhetorical and grammatical books (36). A 
hiſtory in H-brew and Latin of the Fewiſh war has reached our 
times, done by one Jo/zphus, the ſon of Gorior, who pretended, it 
ſeems, to pa(s himſelf upon the world for the celebrated Joſephus. 
But the ableſt critics take him to have been a Jew born in Gaul in 
the ſeventh century, and his hiſtory to be only an abridgement of 
the Latin tranſlation of Fo/ephus's hiſtory, which is commonly al- 
cribed to Rufinus, with the addition of many groſs miſtakes, and 
fabulous accounts (37). As for the hiſtory of the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, which bears the name of Hege/ippus, it is but a tranſlation 
of the hiſtory of Joſephus, wherein the author allows himſelf a 
great latitude, retrenching ſeveral things, and adding harangues, 
deſeriptions, and even ſome events which he had probably found in 
Other hiſtorians. We muſt not confound this writer, as ſome have 
done, with another of the ſame name, who flouriſhed in the ſecond 
century, and was a native of Greece, whereas the compiler of Je- 


(27) Foſeph. antig. I. xx. c. q. & vit. (28) Hier. de wir. illufl. 
c. 14. Ve. Lit. Græc. l. ii. c. 8. (29) Yoff. ibid. Euſeb. p. 47+ 
(30) Phet. c. 33. (31) Hier. ibid (32) Suid. p. 1251. 
(33) Men. Fel. p. 27. (34) Joſeph. bell. Jud. l. v. c. 4. (35) 
Aut, Gell I. i. c. 4. I. ix t. 1. W. c. 1. I. xvii.-c. 5. J. Aix. c. 9. 
(36) Idem, I. i. c. 4. (37) Ve, hiſt. Lat. l. ii. c. 8. Baron. ad 
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ſephus was, as is evident from ſome paſſages in his work, quite ig- 


norant of the Greet tongue (38). Beſides, he mentions the city of 
Conftantinople, and tells us, that having by degrees eclipſed the cities 


of Antioch and Alexandria, it was no longer the fourth, but the ſe- 


cond, city of the Roman empire (39). Itis therefore plain, that he 


did not write before the reign of Conflantine the great, nor even be- 


fore the end of the fourth century. Ju is of opinion, that he 
fouriſhed about the latter end of the tenth century; but the pro- 


priety of his expreſſions, and the elegance and ſublimity of his 
{tyle, are a convincing proof, that he wrote before the total and 


neral decay of learning, that is, before the fifth century, Hence 


the learned biſhop Pear/on takes him for an author of the fourth or 
ch century (40); and father Mabillon quotes two manuſcripts of 
_ Hegefippus's hiltory, both written, as he conjectures from the cha- 
' raters, before the ſeventh century (41). Gronowius takes St. An- 


broſe, concealed under the aſſumed name of Hegefippus, to be the 
true author of that hiſtory, being induced thereunto by ſeveral of 
St. Ambroſe's phraſes, which he obſerved in it (42). But the ſame 


hraſes are often common to ſeveral writers of the ſame age; and 


the ſtyle of Hege/ippus is, in our opinion, far more eaſy and proper 


chan that of St. Ambroſe, or of Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, Aper, 


Eucherius, or Hilarius; for to each of theſe the work, which bears 


tte name of Hegeſippus, has by ſome writers been aſcribed. To 
the hiſtory of Hegeſippus is annexed an anacephalzo/is, or ſummary 


of the chief matters contained in it, which by ſome is thought the 


work of the ſame author; but Grenowias ſpeaks of it, and not un- 


deſervedly, with great contempt (43). In this ſummary, and not in 


the hiſtory itſelf, is found the ſuppoſititious letter from Pilate to Ti- 
beriu; concerning our Saviour. The hiſtory of Herefippus is quoted 


by Jobn of Saliſbury, who flouriſhed in the twelfth century, and 


by Jobn of Trittenheim, abbot of Spanbeim, in his learned book of 


ecclefiaſtical auriters; but he, by confounding the author of this 


work with the above-mentioned He-gefippus, who flouriſhed in the 
ſecond century, has led many others into the ſame miſtake (44). 


Of Flavius Foſrphus, the moſt famous of all the hiſtorians wha 
flouriſhed under the princes of the Flavian family, we have already 
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ſpoken in the ſeveral parts of this work; and therefore ſhall offer 


only a few remarks on his hiſtory of the Jexui/> wars, and the de- 


ſtruction of Feruſalem. This hiſtory he compoſed at Rome, in the 
reign of Veſpafian, in his own language (45), which was much the 
ſame with the Syriac, and afterwards tranſlated it into Greek, with 


the aſſiſtance of ſome perſons who were better acquainted with that 
tonguethan he (46). For the knowledge of the ſeveral languages 


(38) Hegeſ. I. iii. c. 1, 6, & 9. Biblioth. patrum. I. vii. p. 462, 
453. (39) lem ibid. c. 5. p. 465, 466. (40) Pearſon. ann. 
Paulin. p. 50. Lond. 1688. (41) Mabill. iter. Italic. p 14. Pariſ. 
1687. (42) Gronov. obſervat. eccleſ. c. 1. (43) Lem ibid. 
(44) Yog. hiſt. Lat. L ii. p. 706. Trit.p. 4. (45) Joſepb. bell. 
Jud. I. 1, (46) Iuem in Avi. l. i. CCC 


Was 
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was not a thing practiſed or valued by the Jes, but looked upon 
as a profane ſtudy, the ſum of their wiſdom and learning conſiſting 


in the knowledge of their laws and the right underſtanding of the 
ſcripture (47) ; which, however, it is plain they never did rightly 
underſtand with relation to the Miah. The Syriac hiſtory was 
immediately diſperſed over all the eaſtern countries, and greedil/ 
read by the Arabians, Adiabrnians, Babylonians, Parthians, and 
all the Zexvs beyond the Eufhrates (48). Some copies of this work, 
which was divided into five books, are ſtill extant (49). The Greek 
tranſlation proved both troubleſome and expenſive to him (56). 
He divided it into ſeven books, and did not put the laſt hand to it 


| before the fifth year of Ye/paſian'sreign; for he mentions the temple 


of Peace as finiſhed, which was conſecrated the following year, the 
fixth of Veſpaſian's reign; and ends his hiſtory with the death of 
Catullus, which did not happen, as is evident from Dion Caſſus, 


before that time (51). Joſephus cloſes his hiſtory with theſe words; 


As for my ſtyle, and manner of writing, I ſubmit it to the judgment 


of the reader; but as to the candour and ſincerity of my accounts, 


I do here declare to the world, that I have kept ſtrictly to truth, 
and have had nothing elſe in view throughout the whole work. Of 


what paſſed amongſt the Romans he was an eye-witneſs, and leamt 


of the deſerters, who all applied to him, every ſtep taken by the 


enemy (52). Beſides, Titus imparted to him his own commentaries 


or memoirs (53); ſo that he was thoroughly acquainted with every 


thing that happened during the whole time of the war. As ſoon 


as he had ended his Greek tranſlation, he preſented it to YVeſpafian, 


to Titus, to king Agrippa, and to ſeveral others, who had been eye- 


- witneſſes of what he relates (54); which he would never have done, 
had he been conſcious to himſelf of having ſwerved in the leaſt from 
truth. King Agrippa, in fixty-two letters to Fo/ephus, authentically 


witneſſed the candour and fincerity which reigns throughout the 


whole work (55); and Titus, not ſatisfied with ardering it to be 


publiſhed, and lodged in the public library, ſigned, ſome read 


tranſcribed, with his own hand the copy, which was to be placed 
there as an authentic relation of the rb war, and the deſtruction 


of Jeriſalem (56). Hence Saidas gives to Joſephus the title of hver 


E truth, as peculiar to him (57). But after all, his hiſtory is not 


quite exempt from faults; ſome of which he himſelf corrected in 


the works he afterwards publiſhed (58). It was either a deplorable 
- Ignorance, or inexcuſable flattery, that prompted him to miſinterpret |} 
the ſcripture, and apply to Ye/paſian the prophecy, importing, that | 
in thoſe days a prince ſhould come out of Judæa, who ſhould rule 


47) Hen. antig. I. xx: r. (48) Idem, bell. Jud. J. 1. 
(49) Vide Pofſewin. apparat. tem. i. p. 966: Colonies. an. 1608. 
(50% Jeſepb. bell. Jud. l. i. (51 8 | 
(52) Fo/eph. in Api. I. 1. (53) ldem, in wit. (54) Lem, in 


Apr. li. (55) Idem, in vit. (56) Idemibid. & Hier. wit. wir. 


iluſi c. 13. (57) Suid. fi 1261. (58) Vide Huetii demonſirat. 


evang. p. 326. | 
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io. J. xvi. p. 751, 752. 
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over the whole world; which could be underſtood of the Nad 
alone. Photius, ſpeaking of the Greek tranſlation of this hiſtory, 
greatly commends it, even on account of the ſtyle, which to him 
ſeems eaſy, proper, and no leſs elegant than that of the beſt Gree# 


hiſtorians ( 59): and St. Jerom calls Joſephus, the Livy of the Greeks 
| (60). Hence it is evident, that the many obſcure paſſages, odd 


phraſes, and irregular conſtructions, which are to be met with in 
| this work, ought to be aſcribed to the copy iſts, and not tothe author. 
When Jo/+phus had ended his hiſtory of the Jeaviſh wars, he under- 
took the general hiſtory of his nation, from the beginning of the 
world to the twelfth year of the reign of Nero, when the Jeu 
revolted, and ſtrove to ſhake off the Roman yoke, which was the 
occaſion of their utter ruin. Of this work, which is compriſed in 
twenty books, and was finiſhed by 7o/ephus in the fifty-fixth year 


of his age, that is, in the thirteenth of Dom'tian's reign, and to- | 


wards the end of the ninety-third of the Chriſtian æra, we have 
ſpoken in various places of this hiſtory ; and therefore ſhall only 
repeat here, that he frequently contradicts point-blank holy writ z 


of which the reader will find many inſtances in father Pofevin's 


learned Apparatus (61). Of the famous paſſage concerning our 
Saviour, we have ſpoken at length in our hiſtory of the eau (62). 


To the general hiſtory of the Jau, which Foſephus himſelf intitled | 
the Jewiſh antiquities, tho' brought down to the twelfth year of 
Nero's reign, he added the particular hiftory of his own life, which 


he finiſhed before the death of Domitien, that is, before the eighteenth 


of September of the year 96, of the Chriſtian æra. Euſebixs and f 


St, Jerem look upon his life as part of the twentieth book of his 
entiquitics; and likewiſe upon his books againſt Apion, as a conts- 
nuation of the ſame work (63). Befides the above mentioned 
works, a diſcourſe compoſed by Joſephus has reached our times, 
wherein he ſhews, that it is in the power of reaſon to command and 


| ſubdue the paſſions: whence the treatiſe is by ſome flyled, the rulc of 
rea/on; but by others, the hiflory of the Maccabees, becauſe Fo/rphas 


| Ceſcribes there at length the glorious death of thoſe illuſtrious 

champions. This piece St. J<rom cries up as a moſt elegant perform. 
ance (64); and St Gregory of Nazianzus refers his readers to it 
for a true and affecting account of the martyrdom of the Maccabecs 


(65). We find Joſephus quoted by ſome antient writers for things, 


of which no mention is made in his works which are ſtill extant, 


Thus Orofius refers us to him for an account of the expulſion of the 
Jos from Rome under Claudius (66); and Origen quotes him as af. 


lerting, that the Fexus generally aſcribed the deſtruction of Jeru- 
falem, and the ruin of their nation, to their putting unjuſtly St. 


James to death (67). Toſephus himſelf promiſes in his antiquitics 


(59) Phot. c. 47. (60% Hier. epiſf. 22. (61) Poſſtwuix. 
x plea) tom. i. p. 967, 9608. Colonie, an. 1008. (62) Hit. 
wah To. X. p. 402. (63) Exſeb. I. iii. c. 9, 10. Hier. vir. 
Huſt. c.13. (64) Hier. in Pelag. li ii c. 3. (65 Greg. Natian. 
erat 22. (Q6) Orof l. vii. c. 6. (67; Origen. in Matth. 
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the hiſtory of Monobazes, king of the Adiabenians (68 ), of whom 
nevertheleſs no farther mention is made in his works which have 
reached us. Voſſius like wiſe aſſures, that in the printed copies of 
Foſephus many things have been left out, whichhe found in the ma. 


nuſcript copies of the antient Latin tranſlation (69) aſcribed by fa. 


ther Poſjzwvin to the celebrated Rufus of Aguileia (70). Jef plus, 
at the end of his antiquitzes, promiſes a ſhorter relation of the Fequjh 
war, and of all that had happened to that unhappy people from the be. 


ginning of the ſaid war to the time in which he ended his 2 : 


that is, to the 93d year of the Chriftian zra (71). He likewiſe 
propoſed writing four books of the opinions of the Fewvs concerning 
God and his nature, and of their laws, that he might have an op- 
portunity of informing the world, why by their law ſome thi 


were allowed them, and others forbidden (72). But neither Eu. | 


ſebius, nor any other writer, mentions theſe works; which incline 
us to believe, that he was prevented by death from executing his 
defign, and that he died about the latter end of Domitian's reign, 
Photius aſcribes to him an anonymous book, Of the ſubſtance of the 
uni werſe (73). Poſſevin is of opinion, that he wrote a book on thy 
few: nty weeks of Daniel (74) ; and truly St. Ferom ſays, that he 
ſpeaks of them much at length (75), which he does not in any of 


his works which have been tranſmitted to us. Joſephs lived at Rene | 


from the return of Titus to that city in 71, till his death, which 


happened about the latter end of Domitian's reign, who was killed 


in 96. He was highly efteemed and favoured by the three prince 
of the Flavian family: for Jeſpaſian made him free of the city, 
lodged him in the houſe in which he himſelf had lived before he 
was emperor, ſettled upon him a yearly penſion, and aſſigned him 


certain lands in Judæa. Titus ſhewed him no leſs kindneſs than his 
father had done; and Domitian, as well as his wife Domitia, con - 


| ferred on him ſtill greater honours. This drew upon him the hatred 
of his envious countrymen, by whom ſeveral falſe accuſations were 
brought againſt him, but he was always declared innocent. In the 
_ reign of Leſpaſian, a Few, by name Jonathan, being ſent to the 


_ emperor in chains, for having, at the head of two thouſand men, 


raiſed great diſturbances in Cyrene, declared, that 7o/ephus had af. 


ſited him underhand with arms and money. But Ye/pafian, giving 


no credit to the calumny, commanded his head to be ſtruc 

Domitian likewiſe puniſhed with great ſeyerity ſome Fews, and an 
eunuch, who was tutor to Joſepbus's ſon, for falſly informing againſt 
him (76). Thus he lived at Rome, highly favoured by the emperors; 


ſtatue (77). 


and was, after his death, honoured by the Roman people wich | 


(68) Poſeph. antiq. L xx. 0 2 (69) Vo. fibyllin p. 433. Co 
Poſtwin. ibid. (71) Foſeph. antig J. xx. c. 9. (72) lun 
1d. (73) Phot. c. 48. (74) Poſſewin. ibid, (75 Hier. in 


As 


Jai. (70 Joſeph. in vit. (77) Euſeb. J. iii. c. 3. 
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As the celebrated philoſopher Apollonius Tyaneus acted a chief Some ac- 
part in the late revolutions of the Roman empire, and made at count of 
this time a great figure in the world, a ſuccinct account of his the cele- = 
life and actions cannot be looked upon as foreign to the preſent “bi- 
ſubject, nor be ill received by our readers. Of the other writers * _ 
who flouriſhed under Domitian, we ſhall ſpeak in our notes (G). 2 Toa 

Apollonius neus. 

(G) Theſe were Quintilian, Valerius Flaccus, Martial, Statius, 

Juvenal, Silius, &c. Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, was, according 
to St. Ferom and Auſonius, a native of Calagorina, now Calaborra, 
in Old Caſtile. What profeſſion his father followed, we find no- 
| where recorded; for all we know of him is, that he wrote ſome de- 
clamations, which are quoted by his ſon (15). Our Quintilian ſtu- 
died rhetoric under Domitius Afer, who was ſtricken in years when 
Quintilian was very . (100, and died, as is plain from Tacitus 
1.17), in the fifth year of Nero's reign. Hence it is manifeſt, that 
Auintilian did not come firſt to Rome with the emperor Galla, as 
St. Jerom ſuppoſes (18); neither can we conclude, as ſome have 
done (19), from his having ſtudied at Rome while he was very 
young, that he was born there. He pleaded ſeveral cauſes at Rome be- 
fore queen Berenice (20, and conſequently under Y:/þa/ian; for in his 
reign Berenice came to Rome, and was by Titus ſent back to her own 
country, in the very beginning of his reign: Vpaſian having ſet- 
tled a ſalary upon the profeſſors of eloquence, to be paid yearly out 
of the exchequer, Quintilian was the firſt who opened a free ſchool 
at Rome. He diſcharged that important office with great reputation, 
and to the ſatisfaction of all, for the ſpace of twenty years; during 
v whichtime he acquired great wealth, what by his ſalary, what by 
| the preſents made him by the parents of the children whom he in- 
ſtructed (21). Both Juvenal and Martial ſpeak of him as an able 
orator ; and Pliny the younger, who was one of his diſciples, ſeems 
to have entertained a high opinion of him. After he had taught 
publicly for twenty years, he reſigned his charge, and writ a book 
about the cauſes of the decay of eloquence (22). Whether this be 
the dialogue which is commonly aſcribed to Tacitus, we will not take 
upon us to determine, there being, as to this particular, great diſ- 
apreement amongſt authors. When Quintilian had finiſhed this 
\ treatiſe, he was prevailed upon by his friends to undertake a more 
1 laborious work, wiz. his twelve books of rhetoric, which will be 
ever admired by all perſons of taſte and judgment. This perfor- 
mance coſt him two years labour, and it was much againſt his will 
that he publiſhed it before he had kept it by him for ſome time, in 
order to examine it as the work of another. It is inſcribed to one 


(15) Paint, I. ix. c. 3. (16) Lem, l. v. c. 7. (17) Tacit. 
annal. xiv. c. 19. (18) Hier. chron. (10) Fide P. Pagi, p. 
432. (20) Quint. I. iv. c. 1. (21) Ma tial. I. ii. epig. go. 
Auſen. de Mloſ. p. 268. Sidm. car. ix. vcr. 318. 22) Quint. 

_prefat. & I vi. 2. 177. | | 
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Apollonius was born three or four years before the common 
chriſtian æra; for he is ſaid to have lived a hundred years, and 
| died 

Marcellus ViAorius, and filled with commendations of Demitian, al- 


together unworthy of a man of Luintilian's character (23). While 
he was employed in compoſing this work, Domitian charged him 


with the education of his ſiſler's grandſons, as we related above (24), 
He was afterwards honoured with the conſular ornaments, at the re- 


commendation of Flavius Clemens, then in great favour with the 
emperor (25). Auſonius ſeems to inſinuate, that, after having at- 


_ quired conſiderable wealth at Rome, he was, by what misfortune 


we know not, reduced to earn a livelihood by teaching rhetoric at 
Beſangon and Lyons. Perhaps upon the death of Clemens, who was 
his chief patron, he was baniſhed Rome (26). Whether it was to 


him, or to another of the ſame name, that Pliny the younger pre. 
| ſented, in a moſt genteel and obliging manner, a conſiderable tum, 


on occaſion of the marriage of his daughter with Nonius Celer, has 


by ſome writers been queltioned (27). Sidonius Apollinaris beſtous 


high encomiums upon Quintilian, and equals him to the moſt elo- 


quent writers of antiquity (28). As for the declamations which 


mp under the name of Quintilian, and are frequently mentioned 
by 


the antients, it is evident, they were not written by him, but 
either by his father, or, as a modern author conjeAures (29), by his 


randfather, fince Seneca the elder, the father of Seneca the philo- 
Spker, who flouriſhed in the reign of Auguſlus, ſpeaks of the au- 


thor of theſe declamations as a perſon more antient than himſelf _ 
(29). This is the oplnion of M. P:thou concerning the declama- 

tions aſcribed to our Quintilian, which he publiſhed in 1580, and 
| Inſcribed to the celebrated Thuanus. Beſides theſe, there are nine- 
teen declamations more, commonly thought to have been written 
by Auintilian; but by Voſſius aſcribed to Pojihumus the younger, 
who, as we ſhall relate in the ſequel of this hiſtory, aſſumed the 
name of Cæſur, and that of Augu/tus in Gaul, about the year 20 
1300. a I i a» _ | 
C. Valerius Fiaccus Setiuus Balbus was a native of Padua, as is 
evident from Martial (31), and not of Setia in Campania, as ſome 
have conjectured from the name of Setinus. He wrote an epic poem 


on the voyage of the 4: gonauts, divided into eight books, which 


he began in the reign of Veſpaſian, to whom it is inſcribed, and 
continued under Domitian; for he was, according to s, pre- 
vented by deach from putting the laſt hand to it (32). He died | 
while Qwiniilian Was writing his books of rhetoric, that is, in the 


(23) Im t iv. prefat. 7 (24) Lim 781. (25) 465 | 
Co. P. 387. (25 n 161d. (27) Pant vi. %. 13. 


ayt, Pp 247 (28) Sid. Apellin. J. 0 piſs. 10. Q { HY, C4 2 
I GD. 2 „ T'eF. 318. (629) AI. Pithou, 12 2 . A Sal 


Nt. 
| (29) Se. ec lei. . X. p. 105. e (30) Hoi. „tt. r. FF £34) 1 
_ Martial. 7. i. pigr. 02, 77, 87, (32) . beet. bit. . 40. 
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died ſoon after the acceſſion of Nerva to the empire, which hap- 
pened in the ninety- ſixth year of the chriſtian æra. The ſurname 
; jo N of 


latter end of Domitian's reign. Quintilian (33) and Martial (34) 
commend his performance; but the moſt able critics amongſt the 
modern writers ſpeak of it with the utmoſt contempt, diſcover in 
it a great many material faults, and few, if any, beauties (35). 
The poet, M. Falerius Martialis, ſo famous for his epigrams, 


T7 was a native of Bilbilis, (35), which ſtood at a ſmall diſtance from 

| the preſent city of Calutaiud in the kingdom of Arragon (37). He 
Vas born in the reign of Claudius, came to Rome in that of Nero, 
being then twenty years old, and lived there thirty years (38), fa. 


voured by the emperors, eſpecially by Domitian, whom on all oc- 
cafions he flatters in a moſt ſhameful manner. Upon that prince's 
death he left the city, and retired to his own country ; where after 
three years, Which he paſſed without writing, he was prevailed 


upon by Terentius Priſcus to compoſe his twelfth book, in which he 


ſpeaks of the emperors N-rwa and Trajan (39), Pliny, in whoſe 


commendation he had written an epigram, had a particular kind- 


neſs and eſteem for him ; whence he preſented him, upon his de- 


parture from Rome, with a ſum of money to defray the expences of 


his journey (40). As to his writings, the emperor Lacius Verus 


ulſed to call him his Virgil (41); but few, either before or ſince 


that prince's time, ſeem to have entertained ſuch a mighty opinion 


of his compoſitions. Scaliger approves of what he himſelf wrote of 
bis epigrams, zz. that ſome of them were good, ſome indifferent, 
and ſome bad. Moſt critics have found fault with his coughs, his 


fyle, and, above all, with his puns, which are often very low, and 


with his pretended witticiſms (4.2). Beſides, ſome of his epigrams 


are, for their lewdneſs, infamous, perhaps beyond any thing written 
inthe La/in tongue. His epigrams are compriſed in fourteen books; 
beſides which, that de ſpectaculis is commonly aſcribed to him, tho' 
ui takes it to be a collection of verſes written partly by Martial. 


and partly by other poets of that time, upon the ſhows which T:tus 
exhibited in the year eighty of the chriſtian zra (43). Martial died, 
& we conjecture from Pliny's letters, about the end of the firſt cen- 
try. He is, by Lampridius (44) ſurnamed Coguus, perhaps becauſe 
bis father, or he himſelf in his youth, followed that mean profeſſion. 
Hatius flouriſhed at the ſame time; but is never mentioned by 


Martial, which ſome aſcribe to jealouſy, Statins being highly 


_ elcemed by Domitian, on account of his making, with extraordi- 
_ bary eaſe, extemporary verſes upon any ſubject whatever; which 
153) Duties. £20. 8.1; (34) Mart. ibid. (35) Vide Bail. 
Pet. c. 1163. 5 396. (36) Mart. /. xii. epig. 18. 4 = 3 
audi. & Bail. put. p. 412. (38) J. ibid. p. 46. (39) 


Dor, J. xii. pref. epig 18, 4, 6, 8, & /. x. epig. 34. (40) Plin. 
/. tit. epift, 21. (41) Lamprid. wit. Ver. p. 15. (42) Vide 
2, A. H. 129, 


L112  Yartial 


Bail. ibid. (43) V. poct. Lat. c. 3. (44) Lamp. in vit. 
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of Tyaneus he borrowed from the city of Tyana in Cappadoc ia, 
the place of his nativity. His birth was foretold and accompanied, 


if 


Martial durſt not attempt. He wrote two epic poems, vis. the 
Thebais, compriſed in twelve books, and the Achi/l:is, which con- 
ſiſts only of two, the poet being prevented by death from accom- 
pliſhing that work (45). They are both inſcribed to Domitiay. 


| Befides theſe two poems, he wrote ſevcral other pieces upon va- 


rious occahons, which have likewiſe reached us, under the title of 
Fylvæ, and are comprehended in five books. His compoſitions 
were mightily eſteemed at Rome in his own time, and are ſtil] ad- 

mired by the young poets ; nay, Julius Scaliger is of opinion, that 
of all the antient poets he comes neareſt to the inimitable Virgil. 


But better judges look upon Szatizs rather as a bad hiſtorian than a 
good poet, and deſpiſe his bombaſt ſtyle, and odd expreſſions. His 


Sz/ve#, which were for the moſt part written off-hand, and without 
premeditation, are by moſt critics more eſteemed than his epic 
poems, there being in them ſome very good thoughts, mixed with 


| ſuch as are quite trivial and common (46). Some writers have 


confounded P. Statius Papinius, who was a native of Naples, with 
Statius Surculus, or rather Uſjulus, who was born in Tolouſe, and, 
in the reign of Nero, taught rhetoric in Gau (47). Statius acquired 


great fame by his Thu,, but no wealth; whence he was obliged | 
a prones for thy henry, eee eee 


(48). One Placidus Lactantius, who flouriſhed in the ſixth century, 


| wrote a learned comment upon Statius, which has not reached our 


times (49). FE = I 
Decius Junius Juvenalis was contemporary with Statias and 
Martial, and continued to write under N:rwa and Trajan; for he 


| ſpeaks of the baniſhment of Marius Priſcus, who was condemned in 


the third year of Tr;ar's reign, and one hundredth of the chriſtian 


 zra (50). He was born at ./quinam, whence he came to Rime 


while he was yet very young, and there gained great credit by his 


ſatires, which were read by many Remars, who peruſed no other 


book (51). It were much to be wiſhed, that in cenſuring the man- 


ners of others, he had not ſhewed himſelf quite deſtitute of modelly, - 


nor inveighed againſt the abuſes which prevailed in his time, in 2 
manner rather calculated to teach his readers to be vicious, than to 


Inſpire them with averſion to vice. From his life, written many ages 
ſince, and quoted by Sidonius Apollinaris (52), it appears, that 4 
player, in great favour at court, offended at ſome verſes of his ſeventh 
fatire, had intereſt enough with the emperor to get him removed from 
Rome and ſent into Ep, to command à legion quartered in the utmoſt | 


bounds of that province; where he died ſoon after of grief, being four · 


(45) Bail. ibid. p. 425. (46) Lem ibid p. 426. (47 Vl 


poet. Lat. p. 45. (48) Juv. ſat. vii. ver. 83. (49) Veſ 


ibid. 3 4. Ju. fat. iv. (51) Ammian. l. xXviii. 7. 374. 
(52, Sid. Apoll. carm. ix. Ver. 274. _—_— D prota 22 | 
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a, ik the author of his life is to be credited ©, by many prodigies. When He applies 

d, he was but fourteen years old, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 5:m/e/f to 
if | the eu of 
| | a the Pytha- 

he © PhH1LOsSTRAT. vit. Apoll. Ty. I i. c. 3. goric phie 
n. | | lojophy. 

nt ſcore when he was obliged to undertake that journey. Some writers b PI 

4 _ conjeure this player to have been one Hy, who was highly fa- 

5% voured by Trajan. Quintilian in all likelihood alluded to Juvenal. 

of | when he wrote, that, in his time, lived ſome poets, authors of ſatires, 

Tus who would one day be ranked amongſt the belt writers (53). Sia 

wy ſus is of opinion, that the antient ſcholiaſt of Tuvenal was contempo- 

BY rary with Syartianus, who flouriſhed under Diocliſian and Conflan- 

il, tine the Great (54). Fulius \caliger and ſome other critics prefer 

. Jutenal to Herace; but now a- days few, if any, men of taſte ac- 

His quieſce to their judgment, thinking they ſufficiently honour Juvenal, 

oc by placing him amongſt the Latin ſatiriſts next to Horace, but next 

vic it a great diſtance. _ e 9 

14 | Caius Silius [talicus wrote a poem, highly commended by Mar- 

5 tial (55), on the ſecond Punic war. Before he applied himſelf to 

1 the ſtudy of poetry, he had pleaded many years at the bar, and had 

5 even deen conſul; which office he diſcharged the year that Nero was 

* killed. He is not by our modern critics much eſteemed as a poet; 

red - but greatly commended for the purity of his ſtyle, wherein he is 

= thought to excel all the writers of his time (56). He adheres with 

„. great exactneſs to truth, and relates ſome events, which we read no- 

ſs where elſe (57). He died in the ſecond year of the reign of Trajan, 
5 by abſtaining from all food, being no longer able to bear the pain oc- 

5 caſioned by an impoſthume, which the phy ſicians could not cure (58). 

os He died the laſt of all thoſe who had been conſuls under Nero, and 

din Vas himſelf the laſt conſul under that prince (59). From what he ſays 

5 of Domitian (60), it is plain, that he wrote after the war with the Da- 

3 cian. Moſt writers have ſuppoſed him to have been a native of alice, 

wes and thence called Talicus; but Italicus was, as appears from the let- 

= ters of Pliny and the conſular tables, not an epithet, but his name; 

he and beſides, had he been born in Ealica, he would have thence been 

ell, called Italicanus, or Italicenſis (61). - % 

5 ius is of opinion, that Terentianut, who, in Martial's time, 

3 governed Syene in Egypt (62), is the ſame perſon with Terentianus 

ave Maurus, who wrote a poem on the meaſure of verſes, which has ” 

_ reached our times, and is greatly eſteemed by all perſons of taſte ; 

669 | but others aſcribe that excellent performance to Paſthumius Teren- 

from _ Tianus, to whom Longinus, about the year 270, inſeribes his book 

four- (53) Auint. I. x. c. 1. (54) Salmaſ. in Spartian. p. 162. 

”— | (55) Mart. J iv. eig. 14. (56) Vide Bail. poet. P. 392. 

727 (57) N. bil. Lat 1, i. c. 209. (58) Plin. J. ui. . 
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vert him from the ſtudy of philoſophy and the practice of virtue, 
he paſſed five years in ſilence, agreeable to the cuſtoni of the 
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the Pythagoric philoſophy, firſt at Tarſus, the capital of C ilicia, 


and afterwards at ge, another city of the ſame province, 
under the direction of one Euxenes, whoſe manners did not an- 
ſwer his profeſſion. But Apollonius following his precepts, with- 


out regarding his manners, retired at the age of ſixteen to a 
| houſe in the country, led there a life of great auſterity, abſtain- 


ing, purſuant to the maxims of his ſect, from all manner of 


Meth, fuffering his hair to grow, going bare-foot, and clad only 


in linen, that he might uſe nothing proceeding from any living 


creature. From his country-houſe he removed, after ſome 


time, to the temple of Æſculapius in the city of Ægæ, where 
he ſoon became known, great numbers of votaries flocking 
daily to the temple of that pretended deity, for the preſervation 
or recovery of their health. There Apollonius began to ſet up 
for a cenſor and reformer of manners, having already, it 
ſeems, a mighty opinion of his own virtue *. His father dying 
about the time that Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, was ac- 
cuſed of having betrayed the Romans, that is, about the ſeven- 
teenth year of the chriſtian æra, he took poſſeſſion of his inhe- 
ritance; but reſerved a ſmall ſhare of it for himſelf ; the greateſt 


part of it he yielded to his brother, who led a vicious and diſ- 
ſolute life, from which he was by this means retrieved ; the reſt, 
| fave a very ſmall portion, he divided amongſt his neceſſitous re- 


tations. Being thus diſengaged from every thing that could di- 


f Tdem, c. C9. 


en the ſul lime. Several other poets are mentioned by Martial 28 


- flouriſhing at this time, namely, Curtius Aontanus, Turnus, and 


Scava Memor, who were brothers; Arruntius Stella, Codrus or 
Cordus, Paceius, Fanſtus, Rubrenus Lappa, M. Unicus, Ligurinus, 
Theoderus, Canius, Licimanus, Foconius Ficter, and Puſſienus Pau- 
lis (63). Tarnus acquired, it ſeems, great reputation by his ſatires, 


and was, though of a mean deſcem, very powerful at court under | 
the emperors Titus and Dimitian (64) Scaliger aſcribes to Scevs |} 
 Memer, upon what grounds he has not thought fit to impart to us, 


the tragedy intitled Ofawin, which is commonly believed to have 


been written by Seneca (65). Suidas mentions one Epaphreditus, 
author of ſeveral books upon the grammar; which have been long 


ſince loſt. He was a native of Bastia, and had been ſlave to M:- 


deſtus governor of Et; but afterwards became famous at Nene in 
the reign of Nero, and died in that of N, in the ſeventy-ffth 


year of his age (06 


(63) Vide Faff. ibid. (C4) Jud. ſat. i. p. 4. Mart. I. vii. 
ig 96. (65) , ibid. p; 48. (66) Suid. p. 999 


yt hagerici; 


T 
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Pythagorics 3 wherein he found, as he himſelf owned, great 
difficulty. During that time, he appeaſed, ſays the author of 
bis life, ſeveral tumults and ſeditions in Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
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eſpecially at Aſpenda, one of the chief cities in the latter pro- 


vince, where the populace roſe, and were ready to burn the 


chief magiſtrate alive, for not obliging ſome of the wealthy in- 


kabitants to produce their corn, during a famine, and fell it at 
a reaſonable price. He went afterwards to Antioch, to Ephe- 
ſus, and to ſeveral cities, where he took upon him to revive 
the worſhip of ſome deities or idols, which now began to be 
neglected. He practiſed every-where ſecret myſteries, to which 


thoſe alone were admitted, who had obſerved filence for the 


face of four years. He took upon him the character of legiſ- 
ator, pretending to require nothing of others, but what he had 


His impu- 
dence and 


performed himſelf : he even boaſted a thorough knowledge of preſuzp- 
all languages, without ever having learnt them; and had the #797. 


impudence to give out, that the moſt ſecret receſſes of men's 


hearts and their moſt private thoughts lay open to him-5. How] - 


erer, he had yet but ſeven diſciples, and theſe too abandoned 


him, as ſoon as he declared his intention of travelling as far as 


— India, to viſit the philoſophers there, known by the name of 


Bramans, or Bracmanes ; fo that he left Antioch, attended only 


| by two domeſtics ; but at Nineveh was joined by Dams, a na- 


| tive of that place, who, of all the diſciples he ever had, proved 


DO 


His favou- 
rite diſci- 


the moſt addicted to him; for he obſerved with great attention, ple Damis. 


aud carefully regiſtered, not only his moſt minute actions, but 
eren his words. T heſe memoirs of Damis falling afterwards into 
te hands of Julia Auguſta, the wife of the emperor Severus, 


ſhe imparted them to Phils/tratus, who chiefly copied from 


them what he wrote of his pretended hero. Apollonius, on his 
journey from Nineveh to Babylon, learned, as he paſſed thro” 


Meſopotamia, what to his time had been a great ſecret, name- 
ly, that of underſtanding the anſwers of oracles delivered by 
birds. Thus this wiſe philoſopher adopted the follies peculiar 


to each country through which he palled. Upon his arrival at 


| Babylon, he was received by the mages of the place, with 


whom he often conferred in private. Phil-ſtratus deſcribes 


| Babylon as a city above ſeventy miles in compaſs, with walls 
of an extraordinary height and breadth, as if it had been no leſs 
magnificent and beautiful in the time of Apollonius, than formerly 


in that of Nebuchadnezzar ; whereas it is plain from Pliny, 
who was contemporary with Apollonius, that Babylon then lay 


He arrives 
at Baby- 
lon. 


in ruins, and ſcarce any building remained, except the temple of 


Belus. Trajan, who, not many years after, Was prompted 


s Idem, c 10—25. D Prin, L ri. ec. 26. 
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by a commendable curioſity to viſit ſo celebrated a place, 
found it quite buried in its ruins i; and Pauſanias, who wrote 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, tells us, that Babylon, the 


greateſt city the ſun ever ſaw, had in his time nothing left but 


| Its walls. Theſe remained long after, the ſpace within being 
made a park by the Parthian kings for the keeping of wild 


beaſts, and the diverſion of hunting. It is therefore plain, that 


Philiſtratus was no leſs miſtaken in his deſcription of Babylon, 
than he is in ſuppoſing, that the kings of Parthia, in the time 
of Apollonius, reſided there, it being plain from Strabo, that 


they then paſſed the winter at Cte/iphon near Seleucia, and the 


ſummer at Ecbatana k. He tells us, that the king's name who 
then reigned was Vardanes, and that, two years and two 
months before, he had recovered his kingdom, which had been 
unjuſtly ſeized by his brother Gotarzes, adding, that Apollonius 


paſſed twenty months at the court, and found, about ſix months 
after, the ſame prince ſtill on the throne ! ; ſo that according to 


Phileſtratus, Vardanes muſt have reigned four years and up- 
wards : whereas it is plain from Tacitus ®, that YVardanes 
to rule over the Parthians in the ſeventh year of Claudinss 
= reign, and was dead ſome time before the end of the ninth. 
He travel, Apollonius left Babylon, and, taking leave of the king, ſet out 
0 India, for India; where he was received with great marks of eſteem 
by a king named Phraothes, of whom Philgſtratus relates won- 
ders; and by him introduced to Hiarchus, the chief of the 


| Bramans, who at that time was but eighteen years old. If 


what Philoſtratus relates of theſe philoſophers be true, they 
were far from being gods, though they impiouſly paſſed them- 
| ſelves for ſuch upon the undiſcerning multitude . Apollomut 


paſſed four months with them, held frequent conferences with 


the chief men amongſt them, to which not even Dams was 


admitted, and ever after entertained a mighty opinion of their 


ſet. After he had learnt all the myſteries of their profeſſion, 

he left India; and returning by ſea, landed at the mouth of 

the Euphrates, or rather the Tigris ; went from thence by land 

to Babylon, then to Nineveh, and from Nineveh to Antiach. 

He was not, it ſeems, much admired at Antioch; for, after a 

ſhort ſtay in that city, he removed to Ionia, and ſettled in that 
c.eountry, reſiding ſometimes at Epheſus, and ſometimes 2 
Returns to Sinyrna o. He is ſaid to have undertaken with incredible ſucceß 


Aſia, and the reformation of manners, firit at Epheſus, and afterwards 
there un- in the other cities of Iania, reclaiming, what by his precepts, | 


' dertakes _ | 
the refor- i Dio. I. Ixviii p. 785. *STRAp. I. xvi. p. 743. Phitosr. 
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what by his exemplary life, ſuch as were intirely abandoned to 
all manner of lewdneſs and iniquity. From Ionia he went to 
Jlium, where he imbarqued for Lees, and from thence ſailed 
to Athens, in which city he reformed innumerable abuſes, and 

| utterly aboliſhed the inhuman ſpectacles of gladiators. He tra- 
velled all over Greece, reviving every-where the antient ſuper- 
ſtition of the Gree#s, and eſtabliſhing the idolatrous worſhip of 
the gods. The Eleans invited him to the ſports, which were 

to be celebrated on occaſion of the CXth olympiad, ſeven years 
before Nero undertook the cutting of the iſthmus, and conſe- 
quently in the year of the chriſtian :era ſixty-one. He com- 
plied with their invitation, and, by his warm exhortations, in- 
ſpired many, both Greets and foreigners, with the love of 
virtue and abhorrence of vice. At Corinth he was kindly re- 
ceived, and ever after admired by Demetrius, the moſt cele- 
brated Cynic of thoſe days, and his diſciple Menippus. At La- 

c cedemon, where he paſſed great part of the winter, he is ſaid 
| to have perſuaded the inhabitants to reſume their antient man- 
ner of living a. But of this great and remarkable reformation, 
no notice is taken by any other writer. In the beginning of 
the ſpring, he failed from Lacedæmon to Crete, and from thence 
to Rome, where he ſtayed, performing wonderful things, re- 
lated at length by the author of his life, till he was obliged to 
quit the city, in virtue of an edict enacted by Nero, driving all 
philoſophers out of Rome. He then retired to Cadiz, where, 
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J volt from Nero, and aſſume · the ſovereignty. From Cadiz he barore- 
n croſſed over to Africa, from Africa to Hetruria, and thence to from 
80 Sicily, where he received the tidings of Vero's death. How- Nero. 

n ever, he would not return to Rome, but ſailed to Achaia or 

K Greece, where he remained the winter, and early in the ſpring 


3 paſſed over into Egypt, where he was followed by vaſt crouds, 

5 | the ſuperſtitious Egyptians flocking from all quarters to hear and 

4 Tee him. Phileſtratus would fain perſuade us, that Ye/paftan 

«| went into Egypt for the ſame purpole ; but of the true motive 

bol his journey, we have ſpoken elſewhere. However, Veſpa- 

46 Fan, who was not exempt, as Tacitus obſerves, from ſuch 

= ſuperſtition, while he was in Egypt, went to viſit Apollonius, | 
. and ſeemed to entertain a mighty opinion of him. He conſult- Ic νẽv! 


deſerence to his judgment. Dion and Euphrates, two cele- an. 
brated philoſophers, adviſed Jeſpaſian to renounce the ſovereign- 
ty, after he had overcome Vitellius, and reſtore the republic to 
N its former liberty. But Apcllonius oppoſed their ſentiments, 


th | cd him in private about the ſtate of his affairs, and paid great by Veſpa- 
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which occaſioned a warm debate, Apollonius being, it ſeems, 
impatient of all contradiction. Veſpaſian followed the opinion 
of Apollonius, who thereupon took the liberty to inſtruct him 
how to govern with equity and moderation. Veſpaſian would 
have rewarded him with great generoſity for his excellent pre- 
cepts ; but the philoſopher would not accept the leaſt acknow- 
ledgment*. From Alexandria Veſpaſian departed for Rome, 
| Trawel, and Apollonius ſoon after for Ethiopia, with a deſign to viſit the 
intoEthio- philoſophers of that country, whom Philgſtratus calls Gm. 
Pia. ſaphiſts; a name by all other writers given to the philoſophers 
of India. Of the thirty diſciples he had at this time, ten only 
accompanied him in this journey, the others chuſing to remain 
at Alexandria. He was at firſt received very coldly by the 
Ethiopian philoſophers, who had been prejudiced againft him by 
Euphrates; but they were ſoon reconciled to each other, and 
held ſeveral private conferences, which Apollonius interrupted to 
view the ſources of the Nile; but he did not go beyond the 
third cataract. He returned to Egypt, about the time that 
Titus took the city of Feruſalem, which he entered on the eighth 
of September of the year ſeventy. The next year Titus return- 
ed to Rome, and was met by Apollonius at Argos, who the ſame 
year travelled all over Phenicia, Jonia, and Cilicia ; vilited 
_ . ſeveral cities of Greece; and, if. Codinus is to be believed, went 
to Byzantium, and there ſet up ſeveral taliſmans, or magical 
figures, which remained till the year 870. when the emperor 
Co:5 tn Baſilius cauſed them to be removed*. From Byzantium he re- 
Rome. turned to Greece, and from thence to Rame; where he endea- 
5 voured to ſtir up the people againſt the emperor Denitian, and 
exhorted Nerva, who was afterwards emperor, to head them. 
Domitian was informed of his private practices, and at the ſame 
time told, that in the neighbourhood of Rome he had ſacrificed a 
child, in order to diſcover, by viewing its intrails, what ſuc- 
ceſs would attend Nerda, if he engaged in the conſpiracy. 
Hereupon the emperor wrote to the governor of 4/:a, whither | 
Apollonius was already retired, ordering him to ſeize him, and 
| ſend him in chains to Rome. But Apollonius, before the order 
arrived, had left Ara, in order to return to Rome. At Puteoli 
he found Demetrius the celebrated Cynic, who acquainted him 
with the emperor's edit, ordering all the philoſophers to depart 
Neome; and at the ſame time exhorted him to retire, leſt he 
ſhould fall a ſacrifice to the rage of Domitian, who bore an 
irreconcileable hatred to all philoſophers, and to him in particu- 
lar. Apollonius replied, that he could not follow his advice, 
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without betraying Nerva ; and that he was very ſure it was not 
in the power of the tyrant to put him to death. He therefore 
purſued his journey to Rome, in the habit peculiar to philoſo- 
phers ; but obliged Damis, his only companion, to quit it, leſt 
he ſhould be diſcovered and ſeized t. He no ſooner arrived at 
Rome, than the emperor ordered Caſperius Ælianus, captain of 


the prætorian guards, to ſeize him. Caſperius, who had a 
particular veneration for him, under pretence of examining him 


in private, inſtructed him how to make his defence, when 
ſummoned before the judges ; and then, as he durſt not diſmiſs 
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ſeized and 


impriſoned. 
byDomiti- 
an's orders. 


him, committed him to priſon ; where Apollonius comforted his 
fellow- priſoners, fifty in number, and encouraged them to bear 


their confinement, and the miſeries attending it, with conſtancy 


him concerning the deſigns of Nerva. Apollonius anſwered, 


and patience. After he had been thus confined for the ſpace of 
| fix days, he was brought before the emperor, who examined 


That Nerva had never entertained the leaſt thought of con- 
fpiring againſt him, or aſſuming the ſovereignty, though he was 
at that time actually contriving, according to Philo/tratus, the 


means of depoſing the emperor, and ſeizing the empire, being 


inſtigated thereunto by Apollonius himſelf *®. Domitian, finding 


he could draw no ſatisfactory anſwer from him, ordered his 


beard to be ſhaved, a great affront to a philoſopher ; and com- 


manded him to be led back to priſon, loaded with chains, from 
which, however, he was two days after diſcharged at the re- 


queſt of Caſperins. While he was in bonds, he aſſured Damis, 


who attended him even in priſon, that the emperor, notwith- 
| ſanding his great power, could not hurt him; and, in ſo ſay- 


ing, drew with great eaſe his leg out of the chain. He was a 


ſew days after brought again before the emperor, who, after 


having examined him in the preſence of many perſons of 


diſtinction, declared him innocent, and afterwards had a 
private conference with him, in which Apollonius diſplayed to 


71 brought 
before the 
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deſpiſe wealth, and place their whole happineſs in the purſuit of 
virtue. From Greece he returned to Ionia, reſiding partly at 
Smyrna and partly at Epheſus ; but frequently viſiting all the 
J ac- cities of that province. While he was diſcourſing to a nume- 
 guuintcd rous aflembly at Epheſus, the ſame minute that Damitian was 
4i/b Do- ſlain, he began all on a ſudden to lower his voice, as if he had 
mitian's been ſeized with fear; but nevertheleſs he purſued his diſcourſe 


 &ath ede for ſome time, though faintly, and often ſtopping, as if he had 
_ very mi- 


been intent upon fomething elſe. At length he quite gave over 

| ſpeaking, fixed his eyes ſtedfaſt on the ground; and, after a 
ſhort ſilence, Striꝶe hame, he cried, ftrike the tyrant home. As 
the numerous aſſembly was greatly ſurpriſed, he no ſooner re- 


mute it 
BE happens. 


turned to himſelf, than he bid them be of good chear and re- 


joĩce; For the tyrant, added he, is dead; he is juſt now ex- 


| fired x. The ſame thing is related by Dion Caſſius, as an 


event not to be doubted; nay, he adds, that Apollonius, during 


his trance, as he calls it, named Stephanus, crying out ſo as to 


be heard by the whole aſſembly, Courage, brave Stephanus! 
L invited C,, diſpatch the tyrant v. Nerva, who ſucceeded Domi- 
7% Rome tian, had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the empire, than he 
Y Nerva, wrote to Apollonius, inviting him to Rome. The philoſopher | 


Lut rcfuſes returned anſwer, That, by the decrees of fate, they were 


19 9% ⸗ never more to ſee one another. However, ſome time aſter, he 


thither. wrote to the emperor a letter, filled with excellent precepts for 


governing with equity and moderation. This letter he ſent by 


Damis, whom he charged to deliver to the emperor ſeveral rules | 
of government by word of mouth in his name. While Dams _ 
was at Rome, he received advice, that Apollonius had dilap-92 | 

TY dijape peared ; whence he concluded, that he had ſent him to Rome, | 

| pears. | purpoſe that he might not be preſent at his death: hence he 


is generally thought to have died this year, the firſt of Nerva's 
reign, and ninety- ſixth of the chriſtian æra. Dames, in his 


memoirs, made no mention of his death; and Philoſtratus de- 


clares, that in his time no one could 48 any probable account 
of it. Some pretended he died at Ep 


was never afterwards ſeen. Phils/tratus aſſures us, that, tho 


he had travelled into ſeveral countries, he could no-where find | 
his tomb, nor hear any certain account of the manner of his 
death *, This ſuccinct account of the life of 4pallorrrus is 
ſwelled by Philaſtratus with a great number of miracles and pre- 


Anais ditions, upon which he makes long deſcants. Amongſt other 
a/-riled to Miracles wrought by his hero, he tells us, that he reſtored to 


hw. life a young woman of a conſular family; but at the ſame time 
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ſeems to doubt, whether or no ſhe was quite dead: and truly, 

had he cver wrought ſuch a miracle, he would have been, as 

Euſchius rightly obſerves , more famous than he ever was. 

His prodigies are atteſted only by Ph:loftratus, who, as Lipfius 

obſerves ®, is guilty of many groſs miſtakes, and often contra- 

dicts himſelf in what relates to the Roman hiſtory. What can 

ſeem leſs probable, than his account of what paſſed at the inter- 
view between Apollonius and Damitian? Euſebius calls his boox 

a romance; and Photius looks upon it as a heap of inconſiſtent 

fables ". Moſt of the fathers ſpeak of it in the ſame ſtyle ®, %, „„, 
as do likewiſe Suidas v, and the moſt judicious among the modern „1 7" 
writers, viz. Scaliger a, Vives *, Voſſius *, Caſaubon t, &c. antiente 
Many of the pagans themſelves ſeem to have entertained but a ertain- 
very indifferent opinion of Apollonius notwithſtanding his boaſted def him. 
yirtue and miracles. Even thoſe who bore him no hatred looked 

upon him as a magician, and ſcrupled admitting him to their 
myſteries ; nay, the ſame opinion ſtill prevailed in the time of 

his panegyriſt Philaſtratus, as he himſelf witneſſes “. Lucian, 

ſpeaking of one of his favourite and moſt faithful diſciples, calls 

bim @ celebrated and profeſſed magician *. In the epitome of 
Dion Caſſius by Xiphilin, we read, that the wicked emperor 
Caracalla had a particular eſteem for Apollonius, whom he 


| looked upon as the moſt accompliſhed impoſtor and ſorcerer the 
woyrld had ever ſeen. No one can peruſe his life, tho written 
with the utmoſt partiality, without diſcovering in all his actions His rd 
; | a great deal of pride, arrogance, and preſumption, and an ex- 2 {ha 
I traordinary opinion of his own virtue. Before his journey to pre- 8 
- | Hndia, when the image of the Parthian king was ſhewn him, ſanption. 
„ | and he commanded to adore it, according to the cuſtom of the _ 
> | country, he returned to the king's officers this arrogant and 
s | Haughty anſwer; The prince whom you adore, may reckon him- 
s | ſelf happy, if he deſerves by me ts be only eſteemed and com- 
- | mended?, He imagined himſelf poſſeſſed of all virtues in an 
t | eminent degree, took upon him every-where the character of 
t cenſor, legillatro, inſtructor, &c. pretended to know every 
d thing, to foreſee future events, to be acquainted with the moſt _ 
> | hidden thoughts of thoſe with whom he converſed; nay, he ſuf- + 
d | fered himſelf to be by the multitude acknowledged for a god, 
is and divine worſhip to be paid him; which he indeed once re- 
is | fuſed, but the only motive which prompted him to reject it was, 
er! Ess. in. Hier. p 451. ® Lips, Tacirt: hiſt. I. ni. n. 80 
to. " EUSt. ibid. Prot. c. 44. p. 29. * Vide Aus epiſt. xlix. 
Rs PF Cue xs. in Jud, hom. iii, Sub. p. 376. 4 SCALIGER. in 
uſeb. chron. t Voss. hiſt. Grec I. ii. c. 15. * Idem ibid. 
„ Casas. in Spart. p. 229. Piktor. I. iv. c 6. I. viii. c. 8. 
— ͥ —e Idem, I. ii. c. 3. 2» Lvciaxtvit, Alex. p. 476. 1 Puikoer. 
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fear of being envied ”. Phil:/lratus cries up his diſintereſted- 


neſs and the purity of his manners; but tho' he would receive 
no preſents from kings or emperors, yet he accepted, and even 
afked, a conſiderable ſum of one of the pontiffs . As to the 
purity of his manners, he was commonly thought not to be free 
from all blame d; at leaſt his favourite diſciples wallowed, if 
Lucian is to be credited, in all manner of lewdneſs ©. As he 
heid the metempſychaſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, he cauſed a 


lion to be publicly adored, pretending, that the foul of Amajic, 
one of the antient kings of Egypt, had paſſed into that animal, 


 Phils}tratus endeavours to excuſe, in the beſt manner he can, 


his hero for quarrelling with the philoſopher Euphrates, on 
whom he lays all the blame. But either the ſame writer, or 


another of the ſame name, who had read the life of Apollon ius, 


and often refers his readers to it, owns, that neither Apollonius 
nor Euphrates behaved on that occaſion as became philoſophers*, 


However, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts both of Apollcnius 


and his panegyvriſt, to diſcredit and cry down Euphrates, he 


was, two hundred years after his death, generally eſteemed 


the greateſt philoſopher of his time fo Apollonius himſelf, be- 


fore their quarrel, ſpoke of him to Veſpaſian as a man of an 


unblemiſhed character, not foreſeeing, for all his pretence to a 


prophetical ſpirit, that he was ſoon to change his ſtyle, and in- 
veigh againſt him as one of the moſt wicked of men *. Pliny. 


Honeurs 
paid him 
after bis 
death. 


the younger, who was intimately acquainted with Erphrates, 


beftows mighty encomiums upon him b; and Arrian, in his 
comments upon Epictetus, not only extols his eloquence, but 


commends him greatly for having lived like a philoſopher, be- 
fore he aſſumed the habit peculiar to that profeſſion i. He died 
in the beginning of Adrian's reign, with whoſe permiſſion he 


put an end to the infirmities attending old age with a draught 


of poiſon *. He publiſhed ſome writings againſt Apollonius, 
which Philaſtratus promiſes to refute l. Eunapius ſeems to 


aſcribe other works to him upon more noble ſubjects, by which 
he gained great reputation ®. As no one could give any cer- 
tain account of the death of Apollonius, his countrymen, the 


inhabitants of Tyana, believed him immortal, and conſecrated _ 
a a temple to him cloſe to their city v. His images were ſet up | 
in many temples; and the emperors, inſtead of checking, 


* Idem; I. vii. e. 6. I. i. c. 20. I. viii. c. 2. I. iv. c 10; Idem, 
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countenanced this ſuperſtition, by the honours which they 
themſelves paid to the impoſtor. Adrian collected and lodged 
in the palace at Antium a great many of his letters . Ante 
nins Caracalla honoured him with divine worſhip, and conſe- 
crated a temple to him ?P. The emperor Alexander kept his 
image in a private place of his palace, together with the images 
of our Saviour, of Abraham, and of ſeveral princes, who had 
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governed with equity and moderation %. Vopiſcus tells us, that 


he read in certain memoirs, and alſo heard of perſons of credit, 
that the emperor Aurelian being reſolved to give up the city of 


Hana to be plundered by his ſoldiers, Apollonius appeared to 


him, and diverted him from that deſign; and adds, that the em- 


peror, convinced by that miraculous apparition, that Apollonius 


was a god, vowed to him an image, a temple, and a ſtatue * ?; 


but whether he performed his vow, Vopiſcus does not inform 


us; neither does he vouch the truth of the apparition, tho' he 


profeſſed a particular veneration for Apollonius, and even de- 


ſigned to write his life in Latin, as Philaſtratus had done in 


Greek, that his ſtupendous actions, ſays he, may be known 


which ſeveral of the emperors had for him, and his many pre- 


tended miracles, he was, at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, generally looked: upon as an impoſtor and a magician *. 


Eunapius, who wrote in the beginning of the fifth century, 


forts of men, falſehood muſt in the end yield, and truth pre- 


vail, Philaſtratus has tranſmitted to us ſeveral letters written 
by Apollonius, moſt of them very ſhort, with a long apology, 
which he had compoſed with a deſign to pronounce it before 


to the whole world. But, notwithſtanding the great eſteem 


_ attempted to retrieve the reputation of his pretended hero * ; 
but was therein attended with no better ſucceſs than a late 
writer of no mean character; for, in ſpite of the utmoſt ef- 


Hi >vorbs.. 


Domitian, not knowing *, tho” a great prophet, that the em- 


peror would not hear it, and that in writing it he laboured to 
no effect. Beſides this apology and a great number of letters to 
perſons of all ranks and conditions ”, he wrote a treatiſe upon 


Judicial aſtrology, compriſed in four books *, and another upon 


ſacrifices, wherein he pretended to ſhew with what kind of victims 


each deity was moſt pleaſed. The former treatiſe was not much 


eſteemed: but the latter was received with general applauſe. It is 


once quoted by Euſebius), and mentioned likewiſe by Suidas *. 


His theology out of which Euſebius quotes a paſſage *, and his 
. treatiſe upon ſacrifices are in all likelihood one and the ſame work. 


* PHILOST. I. viii. c. 13, 14. v Dito. l. Ixxvii. p. 878. 1LAue. 
in vit. Veri, p. 123. Vor is. in vit. Aurel. Lacr. I v. c z. 
Ex Ar. in præfat. PHIL OST. I. viii. c. 3. » Idem, I. iti. c. 15. 
* Idem, 1. ix. c. 6 Y Euces. de przp.evang. l. iv. c. 13. 8 to: 
p. 379. ®*Evses. demontt. evars. I. iii. c. 3. e 46-4 P.: 
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From the death of Domitian, the laft of the twelve 
Cæſars, fo the death of Trajan, who brought 


the empire to its utmoſt grandeur and extent. 


H AVING delivered in the foregoing volumes, pur- 


ſuant to our plan, the hiſtory of Rome, from Romu- 


| tus to the commonwealth, from the commonwealth to the em- 


pire, and continued it to the death of Domitian, the twelfth 


emperor, and the laſt of thoſe princes, who are commonly ſtyled 
the twelve Cæſars; we ſhall now proceed to the hiſtory of the 
other emperors, from the reign of Domitian, to the removal 
of the imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople, thence to the diviſion of 


the empire, and from the diviſion to the hiſtory of both em- 


pires; of the weſtern, to the taking of Rome by Odoacer, when 


with Augu/tulus fell the very name of an empire in the weſt; 
of the eaſtern, to the taking of Con/lantinople by the Latim, 


to its ey by the Greeks; and finally, to its utter deftruc- 


tion by the Turks, whoſe hiſtory, from the firſt notice we find 


of them to the preſent time, will follow, as in its proper place. 
Theſe are the ſubjects which we deſign to purſue in the prefent 


volume, not doubting, but this will prove as uſeful and enter- 


_ taining as any of the preceding volumes, notwithſtanding the ef- 
traordinary ſucceſs which they have met with both at home and 
abroad, and which we had not vanity enough to have promiſed 
ourſelves in fo difficult an undertaking. The foregoing chapter 


| Nerua, as was Nerva by Trajan. The reigns of theſe two ex- 


M. Coc- 
ceius Ner- 

va empe- 
ren. 


His family. 


we cloſed with the death of Domitian, who was ſucceeded by 


cellent princes will ſupply us with matter for the preſent chapter. 


The death of Domitian was no ſooner divulged, than the ſe- 
nate aſſembled, and with one voice declared M. Cocceius Nerva 


emperor. He was a native of Narnia in Umbria ; but his fa- 


mily came originally from the iſland of Crete, ſo that he was 


neither by birth a Raman, nor deſcended from an Italian family. 
However, his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had 
been honoured in Rome with the conſular dignity. His grand- 
father, II. Caccia Nerve, one of the moſt learned civilians 


in Roc, vos contul in the eighth year of Tiberius's reign, and 
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twenty-ſecond of the chriſtian æta, accompanied that prince in 
his retirement, and, affected with the ſadneſs of the times, choſe, 
when in perfect health, a voluntary deaths. His father, who 
bore the ſame name, was conſul in the fourth year of the reign 
of Claudius, and fortieth of the chriſtian æra >. His mother, 
by name Plautilla, was deſcended from an illuſtrious family, 
being the daughter of one Lænas a conſular . The emperor 
was born, according to Dion Caſſius d, on the ſeventeenth of 
March, in the eighteenth year of Tiberius's reign and thirty- 
ſecond of the chriſtian æra, and was by Nero, in the twelfth _ 
year of his reign, honoured with the prztorſhip and a ſtatue in His pre- 
the palace e, having by his elegant poems (for he was one of the Fer ments. 
beſt poets of his time) gained the affection of that prince, who 
even inſcribed to him ſome of his poetical pieces fo Pliny ſpeaks 
of his epigrams and commends them :. He was conſul with He Bun- 
Veſpaſian in the year 71, and with Domitian in go". He is i, gene- 
commended by all the antients as a prince of a moſt ſweet and fry, &c:; 
humane temper, of great moderation and generoſity, an] one 
who looked upon himſelf as raiſed to the empire, not tor his 
ewn advantage, but for that of his people; and truly the happi- 
neſs and weliare of thoſe who lived under him were, during the 
ſhort time he reigned, his only end and purſuit. He — to 
have been naturally timorous i; and ſome writers charge both 
him and Trajan with exceſſive drinking *. Apollonius Tyaneus 
was the firſt, if Ph:{s/tratus is to be credited, who ſolicited him 
to aſſume the ſovereignty, or atleaſt to deliver Rome from the 
tyranny of Demitian, Nerva hearkened to him; but his cou- 
rage failed him, when the deſign was to be put in execution !. _ 
Apollonius, however, did not ſcruple denying the whole to Do- 
mitian, alluring him, that Nerva, tho' equal to the greateſt 
honours, was fo far from procuring them by unlawful means, 
that he would not accept them, if offered, dreading nothing fo 
much, on account of his infirmitizs and his love of retirement, 
as being any-ways concerned in the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, However, Domitian, either acquainted with Nerva's 
deſign, or giving credit to the aſtrologers, who adviſed him to 
beware of Nerva, ſince his nativity ſ.emed to promiſe him the 
empire, confined him to Tarentum in the year 94; and would 


Tei. dnnal. iv. e. 8. Aux. Vier. epit. Eutrop Dio. l. 
brrii. p. 767. Froxe aquæduct. p. 110. Cxurs. in faſt. p 198. 


> Oxv rn. ibid. ce GRUTER. p. 246. 4 Dis. 1. IXviii. p. 
771. © -Tacir. annal, xv. c. . f Martial. lvii.epigr. 
70. & l. ix. epigr. 27. Pin. . ii. epi. 38. Faoxt. 
aquzd p. 219. 1 Aur. Vier. in vi. Trajan. * Idem ibid. 
_ PariLosT. in vit. Apoll. Tyan. I vi c., ® ldem ibid. c. 
ein e ys: = 8 
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have put him to death, had not a more kind aſtrologer aſſured 
the emperor, that Norma, who was of a weak conſtitution and 
ſubject to many infirmities, would die in a few days". ure. 
lius Victor writes, that Nerva, dreading the cruelty of Dom;- 
tian, had retired to Gaul, and was there when he received the 
news of the tyrant's death, and his own aſſumption to the em- 


pire . On the other hand, Dion Caſſius takes no notice of his 


baniſhment ; but ſuppoſes him to have been at Rome when Do- 


mitian was murdered: for he tells us, that Parthenius and the 


other conſpirators offered the empire, before the aſſaſſination of 


Domitian, to ſeveral perſons; who, looking upon ſuch an 


| bracknow- 
ledged em- 
Pt ror by 
the ſenate 
and ſol- 
diery. 


offer as a ſnare laid for their deſtruction, declined it ; but that 


at length Nerva, who daily expected to be ſacrificed to the jea- 


louſy of the emperor, was prompted, by his own fear, to ac- 
cept the ſovereign power, as the only means of preſerving his 
life v. Domitian therefore being killed on the eighteenth of 
September of the year 96, Nerva was the ſame day declared 
emperor by the ſenate, and, as ſuch, acknowledged by the 
prætorian guards, notwithſtanding their concern for the death of 
the late emperor, which they would have revenged, had they 


not been reſtrained by Petronius Secundus, one of their captains, 
and by Parthenius, Domitian's chief chamberlain %. Nerva 


had ſcarce aſſumed the ſovereignty, when a falſe report was 


ſpread, that Domztian was ſtill alive, and the news of his death 
only an artifice to diſcover the deſigns of ſuch as he ſuſpected: 


hence dread ſeized all, and the concourſe about the new em- 
peror diſperſed in a moment. Nerva himſelf naturally wary 
and timorous, was ſtruck ſpeechleſs, betrayed great diſmay in 


his countenance, and, fallen from the higheſt hopes, waited | 


for preſent death, till ' Parthenius aſſured him, that the report 
was quite eroundlefs. Hereupon recovering his former temper, 
he went firſt to the camp of the prætorian guards, and thence, 
after he had ſecured them by a promiſe of the uſual donative, 
to the ſenate, where he was received with the greateſt marks 
imaginable of eſteem and affection. Many congratulatory 


ſpeeches were made to him on this occaſion ; but that of 7 An- 


toninus, grandfather to the emperor 7. Antonimus by his mother, 
was of a different nature from the reſt; for embracing the new 


_ emperor, with whom he had long lived i in great intimacy, ** I 


am come, ſaid he, with the reſt, to con: gratulate the ſenate, 


the people of Rome, and the provinces of the empire, upon 


your advancement to this high poſt ; but cannot pay the fame 


Wo compliment to you, who, Paſter havi ing, by your wiſdom 


1 Ixvii. p. 797. 1 | Puts, Fanegyr. Dio. 1 Ixviii. p. 709. 


" Po. 1. IxvIlL p 769. . Ayn, Vier. in epit. y Dio. 
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cc and virtue, happily eſcaped the rage of ſo many wicked 


<« princes, plunge yourſelf into new dangers and troubles, be- 
e ing expoſed to the cenſure and hatred both of your friends 
cc and foes, eſpecially of the former, who will not fail, if any 


of their ſuits are denied, to become your moſt implacable 


© enemies. Nerva now confirmed in the ſovereignty both 
by the ſenate and ſoldiety, blended together two things, ſays 
Tacitus *, once thought irreconcileable; public liberty and ſove- 
reign power: for under him the Romans enjoyed all the former, 


The Ro- 


and felt none of the evil effects of the latter *. He imme- mans Ha- 
diately delivered from their fears, and ſet at liberty, all thoſe fy un, 


who had been, under the late emperor, arraigned of treaſon, 
and recalled ſuch as had been baniſhed under colour of the ſame 
crime , cauſing their lands and inheritances to be reſtored to 
them, without the leaſt dedution. Pliny mentions many 
illuſtrious perſons, who returned from baniſhment on this occa- 
ſion *; and a medal ſtruck the following year, which has reached 
us, bears the following legend; exules Rome redditi, that is, 


him. 


the exiles reſtored to Rome *. However, he would not ſuffer. 
Licinianus, who had been baniſhed for debauching a veſtal, to 


return to /taly; but gave him leave to paſs the remainder of his 
life in Sicily v. He enacted more ſevere laws againſt informers, 
than Titus had done, who abhorted that race of men; and 
cauſed all the ſlaves and freedmen to be put to death, who had 
informed againſt their maſters and patrons. Beſides theſe, many 


Puniſhes 
all infor- 


mers. 


other informers were publicly executed, and among them a 


philoſopher, by name Seras. At the ſame time, he publiſhed 


an edict, forbidding, agreeable to the antient laws of Rome, 2 


whatſoever; and ordering, that no perſon ſhould, for the fu- 
ture, be accuſed of violated majeſty, or proſecuted for living 
after the manner of the Jes, by which words Dion, with- 
out all doubt, meant the Chriſtians. He ſolemnly ſwore, that 


no ſenator ſhould ever by his orders be put to death; and re- 


ligiouſly obſerved his oath, tho' ſome of that body conſpired 
againſt him, as we ſhall relate anon. All the goods and effects 


flave or freedman to appear againſt his maſter in any accuſation 


ABoliſtes 2 


the law of 


majeſiy. 


Reareſſes 


belonging to particulars, which he found in the palace, he g7i-Varcey. 


ordered to be immediately reſtored to the proprietors; leſſened 


the taxes; delivered the Jets from the cruelties and oppreſſions 


of the collectors of the public revenues; and, to the great ſa- 


tisfaction of the Romans, annulled the law of Auguſtus, order- 


ing the twentieth part of each inheritance and legacy to be paid 


Aug. Vier. in epit. * Tacir. vit. Agrip. c. 3. . PII. 
I. ix. epiſt. 12. P10. 1. Ixviii. p. 769. PI IN. I. iv. 


epiſt. 1. „ BIR ZG. numiſ. p. 144. 1 Euses. I. iii. e. 20. 


* Dio. 1. lxviii p. 769. 
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into the exchequer. He allowed no gold or ſilver ſtatues to be 


His gene- 
ro/aty to- 
 evards the 


op. e. 


7 


erected to him, retrenched all ſuperfluous cxpences, aboliſhing 


. S R = 
for that purpoſe divers ſacrifices and public ſhows; and as he 
ſtill wanted money wherewithal to relieve the neceſſitous citi- 


Zens and reward his friends, he at laſt fold great part of the gold 
and ſilver plate, and rich furniture, both of his own houſe and 
of the imperial palace, with ſeveral houſes and eftates. In ſell- 


ing them, he was not difficult as to the price; but ſeemed over. 


Joyed to have fo favourable an opportunity of obliging many, 


He laid out a vaſt ſum upon a purchaſe of land, to de divided 


amongſt the poor of Rome, appointing ſome ſenators of known 


integrity, and amongſt the reſt one Corellus, highly eſteemed 
by Pliny, to divide it amongſt the moſt indigent ®. From 


Mis aifin- 
tereſt 4— 


ſ-veral medals of this year it appears, that he twice divided con- 
ſiderable ſums among the people, beſides the lands, and more- 


over a large quantity of corn. The children of ſuch as were 
poor, he cauſed to be brought up, in all the cities of Italy, at 


the public expence. He eaſed not only Italy, but all the pro- 
vinces, of the heavy impoſitions with which they had been bur- 
dened by Veſpaſian and Domitian ; and utterly aboliſhed the 
tribute upon all carriages, which was generally looked upon as 


an inſufterable grievance: hence the ſenate cauſed ſeveral 


medals to be ſtruck, to perpetuate by that means the remem- 
brance of ſo great a favour 4. Of the many inſtances of 


his diſintereſtedneſe, taken notice of by the antients, we 
Nall only relate the following: Atticut, a citizen of Athens, 


father to the famous - Herodes Atticus, of whom we ſhall 


ſpeak in the reign of T. Antoninus, having diſcovered in his 


houſe a large treaſure, wrote to Nerva, defiring to know how 
he ſhould diſpoſe of it. The emperor, who had no biaſs to 


avarice, anſwered, Utere, Uſe it ; but Atticus, not thinking 


bimſelf yet ſecure, wrote to him a ſecond letter, acquainting 


him, that the treaſure was too great for a private perſon, and 


that he was thence afraid to uſe it. To this the generous prince 
replied in two words, Ergo abutere, Then abuſe it, ſignifying 


©4118 of his 
fans... 


thereby, that the treaſure was his without referve, and that he 


might diſpoſe of it as he thought fit. Nerva renewed the law 


of Domitian, forbidding the caſtration of children ; and by 
one edict confirmed all the grants of that prince. He publiſh- 


ed a law forbidding any one to marry his niece, which was firſt 


L ixvas.p. 70% 5-Idem ibid. © 


allowed in the reign of Claudius 5 ; applied himſelf with great 


Prix. I. vii. epiſt. 31. P10. ibid. p. 770. Zovar. 


5. 199. Chron, Alexand. © Brac. numiſ. p. 143. 4 Idem, 
f 144. Philos TRAr. in vit. ſophiſt, p. 546. Dio. 
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care to the reformation of manners; was aſſiduous in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice; and, in ſhort, behaved in ſuch manner to- 
wards all, that he uſed to ſay, he believed he might reſign the 
empire, and return with ſafety to a ptivate life, not being con- 
ſcious to himſelf of having done the leaſt thing that could give 


any man juſt motive of offence *. He was perhaps too kind to 
ſuch as were altogether unworthy of his favours ; which gave 


occaſion to ſome perſons to complain of his lenity and indul- 

ence. Having one day invited to his table, beſides many other 
perſons of diſtinction, Junius Mauricus, who had been baniſh- 
ed by Domitian, and Fabricius Veiento, a conſular, who, with 


his ſecret informations, had occaſioned the ruin of many illuftri- 


ous citizens in the preceding reign, one of the gueſts happened 
to mention Catullus Meſſalinus, a noted informer under Dom:- 
tian, when the emperor, hearing him named, II hat would Ca- 
tullus do, ſaid he, were he alive now £ If he were alive now, 
replied Mauricus with great freedom, he would be at table 


with us; which wa: a gentle reflection on the emperor's lenity 
and kindneſs to Veiento and others, whom he ought rather to 
have puniſhed than careſſed?. As ſoon as, by the death of _ 


Damitian and aſſumption of Nerva, public lib-rty was reſtored, 


to uſe the expreſſion of Pliny i, all who had ſuffered by falſe 
accuſations flocked to the ſenate, demanding, that condign 
puniſhment might be forth with inflicted onſuch as had informed 
againſt them. The ſenate hearkened to their requeſt, and 
puniſhed ſome with death, others with baniſhment ; but, not 


without great partiality, ſparing thoſe of their own body. 


| Hereupon Pliny boldly undertook the accuſation of Publicus 
Certus, who was not only of the ſenatorial order, but had been 
by Domitian named to the conſulſhip with Vectius Proculus. 
Ihe fenate, having firſt attempted in vain to perſuade Pliny to 
drop the proſecution, referred in the end the whole affair to the 
emperor, who contented himſelf with confirming the conſul- 
ſhip to Vers, and naming another to that dignity in the room 
of Certus, who died ſoon after of grief. Nerva did not think 
it adviſeable to condemn him, as was then commonly believed, 
| becauſe he lived in great friendſhip with the governor of Syria, 
who was at the head of a powerful army; which gave no ſmall 
umbrage to Nerva '. Beſides, in the heat of the firſt proſecu- 
tions, ſome perſons, among the reſt the philoſopher Seras, had 
been puniſhed with death as informers, and afterwards found 


innocent; which gave the good- natured emperor great un- 
eaſineſs s. Sa N „ 


* Idem ibid. Vier epit. Prin. I. ir, epiſt. 22 Prin. 
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ON the kalends of January Nerva entered upon his third 
conſulſhip, which was the firtt after his acceſhon to the em- 
pire, and choſe for his collegue L. Virginius Rufus, to whom 
the ſoldiers had often offered the empire. As Virginius was 
riſing, after he had aſſumed the faſces, to pronounce a ſpeech 
in praiſe of the emperor, according to the cuſtom which then 
obtained, he let a book drop out of his hand, and as he ſtooped 
to take it up, fell himſelf, and had the misfortune to break his 
leg; which, as he was then in the eighty-third year of his age, 
occationed his death. He was, by the emperor's orders, buried 
with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, and Cornelius Tacitus, 


the hiſtorian, whom Nerva named to the conſulate in his room, 


pronounced his funeral oration v. Pliny wrote another pane- 
gyric upon him, in a letter which he ſent to one of his friends, 
acquainting him with the death of that illuſtrious citizen“. 


This year, Calpurnius Craſſus, deſcended from the antient and 


illuſtrious family of the Craſſi, conſpired with ſome others 
againſt Nerva; who, being immediately informed of ther 


wicked deſigns, ſent for them, and carrying them with him to 


the public theatre, placed them next to himſelf, and preſented 
to them, as Titus had done on the like occaſion, the ſwords of 
the glad:ators, which were always brought to and viewed by the 
emperor v. We are not told what effect this inſtance of gene- 


roſity had upon the conſpirators. All we know is, that Craſſus, 


having owned his crime, was, with his wife, baniſhed to Ta- 


rentum. The ſenate were for condemning both him and bs 
accomplices to death: but the emperor, alledging the oath be 
had taken, not to ſpill the blood of any ſenator, checked theit 


zeal. Whereupon Pronto, to whom Nerva had reſigned the 
faſces, offended at the prince's unſeaſonable clemency, as he 
ſtyled it, ſaid boldly, that it was a great misfortune to have d 


prince, under whom all things were criminal and forbidim; 


but a ſtill greater to be governed by one, under whom all things 
were allotoed %, The emperor was fo far from reſenting this 
freedom, that thenceforth he acted with ſomewhat more ſeve- 
rity, taking for his counſellors ſuch of the ſenators as were per- 
ſons of great experience and known integrity, and diſpatching, 


with their advice, all matters of conſequence. The ſame year, 
the prætorian guards, headed by Caſper:us Alianus, their com- 
mander, occaſioned diſturbances in the city, under colour of 
 revenging the death of Domitian; flew to the palace, and there 
beſicged Nerva, demanding with great boldneſs, that all thoſe 


who had bern any-ways concerned in the aſſaſſination of the 
W PLix. I. ii. epiſt. 1. o [dm Did. p Dio. p. 770. 
VIcr. ibid. 1 Dio. P. 769. ; 8 
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late emperor, might be forthwith delivered up to them, or 


publicly executed. Nerva, though naturally timorous, behav- 


ed on this occaſion with incredible firmneſs ; for, oftering his 
bare neck to the incenſed ſoldiery, he begged they would be 
ſatisfied with his life, and ſpare thoſe, to whom he was indebted 


for the empire, and whom, on that account, he could not in 


honour abandon. But his reſolution was to no effect; he was 


in the end conſtrained, as Pliny writes , to condemn thoſe, 
whom he ſtudied to preſerve at the expence of his own life; 


for the ſoldiers, without being in the leaſt awed or moved by 


him, cut in pieces Petronius Secundus, Parthenius, and the 
other conſpirators, as we read in Victor the younger, or, as he 
is by ſome ſtyled, Victorinus:. Neither did the mutinous ſol- 
diery ſtop here, but obliged the emperor to return them public 
thanks before the people, for putting to death the worſt and 
moſt wicked of men *. This inſolence and boldneſs of the ſol- 


diery proved in the end very advantageous to the empire; for 


Nerva, finding himſelf deſpiſed on account of his infirmities 
and old age, reſolved to name ſome perſon for his ſucceſſor, 


who ſhould be able, both to ſupport him, and to govern with 


equity and moderation after his death. He was not without 
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many relations and friends of his own ; but as he had more at 


heart the welfare of the empire, than the grandeur of his family, 


he overlooked them, and choſe Ulp:us Trajan, the greateſt and 77- ad- 
moſt deſerving perſon of that age, for his ſucceſſor, and at the Ulpius 


rity of the ſenate and people of Rome, ard that what I ds may 


ſame time adopted him in the capitol, declaring his adoption Trajan. 
with a loud voice thus: Mith my hearty wiſhes for the proſpe- 


prove fortunate to them and myſelf, I declare Marcus Ulpius 


Trajan my ſon. He afterwards gave him the title of Cæſar, 


with that of Germanicus, which he himſelf ſeems to have af- 
ſumed about this time, inveſted him with the tribunitial power, 


and even honoured him with the title of erer; ſo that he 
created him not only his ſucceſſor, but his partner in the empire: 
at the ſame time, he named him conſul for the enſuing year ". 
« he adoption of Trajan, which was received with great joy 


both by the ſenate and people, put a ſtop to the diſorders com- 5 


mitted by the ſoldicry, who immediately returned to their duty. 


S Trajan was then at the head of a powerful army in Lower 
Germany, Nerva ſent him a diamond of great value, and wrote 


to him with his own hand, acquainting him with his preferment, 
and leaving to him the revenging of the affront put upon hun 


by the prætorian guards and their commander. Some time after, 


8 [ EIn. pPancgyr.” 7 Vier inept. Idem ibid. Vier. 
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Trajan ſent for Caſperius and thoſe of his party, under colour 
of employing them in ſome expedition; but, inſtead of making 
uſe of them, diſcharged them all with ignominy , or, as ſome 


write, put them to death. Towards the cloſe of this year, 


 Nerua took upon him the title of zmperator, on account of a 
victory gained over the Germans in Pannonia *, of which we 
know not the particulars. 


The death Tt following year, he entered upon his fourth conſulſhip, 


of Nerva, having Ulp:us Trajan, now the ſecond time conſul, for his col- 
llegue; but died ſoon after, according to ſome, on the twenty- 

firſt, according to others, on the twenty-ſeventh, of January. 

For having heated himſelf, in chiding with great acrimony the 
celebrated informer Aguilius Regulus, he was ſeized with 2 

fever, which, as he was weak and ſtricken in years, ſoon put 

an end to his life, after he had reigned ſixteen months and eight, 

or at moſt nine, days. He had lived, according to Dion Caſ- 

ſius *, ſixty-five years, ten months, and as many days; accord- 

ing to Eutropius, ſeventy-one ; and according to St. Jeroen, 
ſeventy-three years /. He died in the Salluſtian gardens, whence 

his body was carried by the ſenate to the tomb of Auguſtus . 
I ranked He was ranked amongſt the gods, and Trajan out of gratitude 
among cauſed ſeveral temples to be erected to him, both in Rome and 
the gods. the provinces . He was, no doubt, a prince of great wiſdom, 
generoſity, and moderation; but ſome of the provinces were 


more grievouſly oppreſſed in his reign than in that of Domitian, | 


the governors, who dreaded Domit:an, preſuming upon the 
| lenity and goodneſs of his ſucceſſor, to inrich themſelves at the 
expence of the unhappy people, committed to their care. Theſe 


grievances Nerva would not have failed to redreſs, had he lived a 


J long enough to know them. 
Trajan. Trajan was a Spaniard both by birth and extraction, deſcend- 


ed rather of an antient than an illuſtrious family, born in Italica, 


near Seville, now known, according to ſome, by the name of 

Old Seville, according to others, by that of Alcala del Rig“. 

His father, named alſo Trajan, had been honoured with the 
conſulſhip, diſtinguiſhed with triumphal ornaments, and raiſed, 

Flis family, no doubt, by Veſpa/ian to the rank of a patrician . Trajan, 


«anceſtors, commander of the tenth legion, who ſignalized himſelf at the 


und pre- taking of Fapha, as we read in Fo/ephus %, was, we conjecture, 
$e11e#t5- father to the preſent emperor, who was born, according to moſt 


writers, in the twelfth year of the reign of Claudius, and filty- | 


Dio. ibid. * PII. panegyr. BIR AG. numiſm. p. 145. 
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ſecond of the chriſtian æra ?. He followed the profeſſion of 
arms ſrom his early youth, and ſerved ten years in quality of 
tribune . He checked the pride of the Parthians, ſays his 
panegyriſt, while he was yet very young, and deteated their 
meaſures with the bare fame of his name 5. But he then com- 
manded, in all likelihood, under his father, to whom he gave, 
when emperor, the title of Parthicus, as appears from various 
medals*. He was prætor in the year 86. and conſul in 91. 
with Acilius Glabrio. Soon after his conſulſhip, he withdrew 
to Spain, dreading the cruelty of Domitian, and there led a 
| retired life, till he was by that prince recalled, and appointed 
governor of Lower Germany; which muſt have been after the 
$ revolt and defeat of Antoninus in 88. for had he had any ſhare in 
| that victory, Pliny would have mentioned it in his panegyric. 
While he was governor of Germany, he performed nothing 
which-his panegyriſt thought worth mentioning, ſince he only 
ſays, that while he governed Germany, he gained the affections 
of the ſoldiery; but, notwithſtanding their inviolable attach- 
ment, never entertained the leaſt thought of revolting from the 
_ worſt of princes, to whom he had ſworn allegiance, and feiz- r 
ing, as he might, the empire for himſelf *. He was ſtill go- I ade 
vernor of Germany, when Nerva adopted him for his ſon, ap- by Nerva. 
pointed him his ſucceſſor, and took him for his partner in the 
empire, as we have related above. Io this choice Nerva was 
directed by the extraordinary merit of Trajan, and a ſincere 
deſire of continuing to all the nations ſubje& to the empire that 
happineſs which they enjoyed in his reign. And truly Trajan 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree all thoſe qualities which form a 
gregt, an excellent, prince. He was, when preferred to the em- 
pire, in the forty- ſecond, or, as ſome will have it, the forty- 


4 fifth, year of his age, and conſequently neither ſubject to the 
„ vices of youth, raſhneſs, and precipitation, nor to the weak- 
nes and indolence attending old age. His body was robuſt and 
1 inured to fatigue ; his countenance comely and majeſtic ; his 
ſtature regular and tall; and his behaviour extremely engaging. 
1 He was not himſelf a man of learning, having from his child- 
e. - hood been brought up in the camp; but favoured the learned, 
and encouraged in others what he himſelf wanted. As to mili- Trajan an 
"= tary affairs, he was, without diſpute, the beſt commander of his excellent 
— age, and equal to the greateſt generals of antiquity. In every c:mman- 
= duty of war he was indefatigable ; he marched always on foot t. 
5. | at the head of the army, even after he was emperor, and 
5 _ *EuTroy. Gol rz. Gevrer. &. f PIN. pan. s Idem 
5 ".. 0d... ® Spaxy. 1. vii: p. 8561. Die. I. Iii p. 765. 
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croſſed immenſe countries without ever once mounting on 


horſeback, or ſuffering himſelf to be carried, as other emperors 
had done, in a chariot or litter. His diet was ſuch as chance 


' preſented. In his garb and general dreſs he little varied 


from a common ſoldier. Upon conſultations and diſpatches 
he beſtowed nights and days. He never retired to his tent till 
he had viſited the whole camp, and was always the firſt in the 


field when the uſual exerciſes were to be performed. He was 
acquainted with all the old ſoldiers, called them by their names, 


remembered their exploits, and familiarly converſed with them; 


but at the ſame time knew how to keep them to their duty u. 


He was great in war, and equally great in peace. When he firſt 


aſſumed the ſovereign power, he publicly profeſſed, that he did 


not think himſelf in that high ſtation more exempt from the ob- 


| ſervance of the laws, than the meaneſt of the populace ; and 


His mode- 
ratien, af- 
ability, 
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and other 
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accordingly took an oath to obey them, which he religiouſly ob- 
ſerved; and thence Pliny ſays, that all the emperors before him 


had made the ſame profeſſions, but their profeſſions were not 


believed. What they had promiſed to be, Trajan was; for he 
poſſeſſed the place of a lawful prince, only to prevent the exer- 


ciſe of lawleſs power . He delighted to ſec his people happy, 


and had nothing ſo much at heart as to make them ſo. To ac- 


compliſh this, he chearfully leſſened his revenue, leſſened his 


authority, and reſtrained his prerogative, where it ſeemed in the 


leaſt to interfere with the intereſt and happineſs of his people, | 


He was aware, that over-bearing pride was not the means to win 


affection or eſteem, and that condeſcenſion in a prince is not 
irreconcileable with his dignity, but rather a ſure way to raiſe 


it: he therefore lived with his people rather like a father with his 


children, than a prince with his ſubjects o. He advanced none | 


but the moſt virtuous and worthy; and ſuch as were otherwiſe, 


he choſe to reform and reclaim rather with gentleneſs and cle- 
mency, than with rigour and ſeverity. On his taking upon 


him the empire, he declared in full ſenate, that no good man 


ſhould ever be put to death by his orders, which he confirmed 


by a ſolemn oath, and religiouſly obſerved it. He ſuffered but 
few ſtatues to be erected to him, checked ſuch as offered to 

flatter him, and would not allow any extraordinary honours to 
be conferred upon him. His palace was conſtantly open to per- 


| ſons of all ranks, whom he received with extraordinary kind- 


ic. Dio pony Vieren: 


neſs, heard with great patience, and ſtrove, as far as in him lay, | 


to diſmiſs none from his preſence diſſatisfied; looking upon him- 


ſelf as raiſed to that high poſt, not for his own advantage, but 


= Pix. ibid. Dio. I. Ixviü. p. 772. Pl ix. ibid. Idem 
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for that of others. To his other great qualities, he added that 
of veracity, acting in council, in public negotiations, and with 


private men, without thoſe little artifices which wiſe men de- 


ſpiſe, and none but the apes of wiſe men practiſe. He would 
never ſuffer any one to be condemned upon ſuſpicions, however 
ſtrong and well-grounded, ſaying, it was better a thouſand cri- 


minals ſhould eſcape unpuniſhed, than one innocent perſon be 


condemned ?. When he appointed Suburanus captain of his 
guards, in preſenting him, according to cuſtom, with a drawn 
{word, the badge of his office, he uſed theſe memorable words; 


Pro me; fi merear, in me: Employ this ſword for me; but turn 


it, if 1 deſerveit, againſt me 2. He allowed none of his freed- 
men any ſhare in the adminiſtration, telling them, that he, and 
not they, was inveſted with the ſovereign power, and therefore 


warning them not to aſſume any authority inconſiſtent with 


their rank. Some perſons having a ſuit with one of them, b 
name Eurythmus, and ſeeming to fear the imperial freedman, 


Trajan aſſured them, that the cauſe ſhould be heard, diſcuſſed, 


and decided, according to the ſtricteſt laws of juſtice ; adding, 


For neither is he Polycletus, nor I Nero. Polycletus, of whom 
we ſpoke in the reign of Nero, was that prince's favourite freed- 
man. Trajan is ſaid to have excelled even Nerva himſelf in 


generoſity, and all the preceding princes in the largeſſes with 


which he relieved, not only the citizens of Rome, but the indi- 
gent people in all the provinces of the empire: whence he was 
by all nations looked upon as a common father, and as ſuch loved | 
_ andrevered*. However, he was not without ſome faults: he was His faults, 
addicted to wine. This fault Dion Caſſius owns, but adds, 


that he never drank to exceſs . On the other hand, Aurelius 
Victor aſſures us, that he injoined all his officers not to put in 
execution ſuch orders as he ſhould give at or after his banquets *; 
and Julian, ſurnamed the apo/tate, writes, that Trajan had a 
talent for eloquence, and would have applied himſelf with ſuc- 


_ ceſs to that ſtudy, had he not by immoderate drinking impaired 
his natural capacity v. Pliny extols his chaſtity v, but Dion 
owns, that he abandoned himſelf to the moſt infamous and un- 
natural practices *; and agrees therein both with Spartiany, and 
the emperor Julian *, who likewiſe charges him with lazineſs, 
for ſuffering Sura to write molt of his letters. He loved gay 
amuſements and diverſions; but from hence aroſe no neglect or 


v Pix. pan. Vier. epit. Dio. p. 771. 2 Dio. p. 778. 
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relaxation in his conduCting public affairs. He was ſomewhat 
ambitious, and more deſirous of extending the confines of the 


empire, than was conſiſtent with juſtice. When he affirmed 


any thing for certain, he uſed to add; So may I ſee Dacia re- 
duced to a province, and paſs the Euphrates and the Danube on 
bridges built by myſelf d. He ſuffered his name to be placed on 


| the buildings which he had only repaired, as if they had been 
founded by him. Whence he was nick-named parietarius, 


which name is common to all plants growing on walls . How 


his lenity, mildneſs, and good-nature, ſo much cried up by all the 
antients, were conſiſtent with his perſecuting the chriſtians, is 
what we cannot eaſily conceive. He ſuffered himſelf to be 


ſtyled lord, as appears from Pliny's epiſtles to him; a title, which 


other good emperors, and Augu/ius himſelf, had conſtantly re- 
fuſed, and he ſeems at firſt to have declined 4. He likewiſe al- 
lowed ſacrifices to be offered to his ſtatues, and people to ſwear | 
by his life and eternity, as moſt ſacred things. We ſhall now 
purſue the hiſtory of his reign, according to the order of time, 


Trajan commanded, as we have related above, a powerful 


army in Lower Germany, when he was adopted by Nerva and 
declared his ſucceſſor, which happened about the latter end of 
the year 97. He declined at firſt accepting that high poſt, but 
A accept; Was ſoon prevailed upon, by the officers of his own army, and 
the title of the deputies diſpatched to him from the armies in Upper Ger- 
many and in Ma ſia, to yield, and aſſume the title of Cæſar. 
He did not ſeem in the leaſt elated with his new dignity, chuſing 
rather to be looked upon by his ſoldiers as their general, tban 


their emperor '. Merva dying ſoon after, that is, on the twenty- 
firſt or twenty- ſeventh of January of the following year, tidings 


of his death were firſt brought to him by Adrian his couſin. 
Hereupon Trajan, who was then at Cologne, immediately) 
_ aſſumed the title of Auguſtus, and was acknowledged as ſuch 


by the armies in Germany and Me ſia, who with great joy ſwore 


_ allegiance to him ?. He had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the 
empire, than he wrote to the ſenate, aſſuring them upon his 
oath, that no man ofprobity ſhould ever by his orders be either 


put to death, or injured in his fortune b. He did not immediately 
leave Germany, but continued there all this and part of the fol- 


lowing year; for the time of his conſulſhip was expired, 3 
Pliny informs us i, before he ſet out for Rome. All the Ger- 
man nations ſent deputies to him, congratulating him upon his 
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But this muſt have happened before the battle and defeat men- 
_ tioned by Tacitus. | 1 9 


So ſius Senccio, to whom Plutarch inſcribed ſeveral of the lives 
he wrote, and ſome of his moral works. The ſenate had of- 


_ Ciznity the year after their acceſſion to the empire, Palma and 
Fenec ia, his two chief favourites, were appointed in his room ®. 
This year Trajan left Germany and ſet out for Rome : his march Trajan 
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acceſſion to the empire; and the Þarvarians, who dwelt be- 


yond the Danube, and uſed, during the winter, to paſs that ri- 
ver on the ice, and commit great devaſtations on the Roman 


territories, hearing that Trajan was created einperor, refrained 7, Bar 
ftom all hoſtilities, not daring to provoke ſo great a commander, þbar:ans 

| now at liberty to chaſtiſe them x. Tacitus the hiſtorian, in his awved by 
book of the —_— the Germans, marks the years to the ſe- his pre- 


cCond conſulate of Trajan; whence ſome have concluded, that /ence- 


the ſaid book was compoſed this year, Trajan being now conſul 
the ſecond time, He ſpeaks there of the expulſion of the Bruc- Me Bruc- 


terians by the Chamavians and Angrivarians, as a thing lately terians 


happpened ; and adds, that the gods vouchſafed to gratify the driven out 
Romans with the ſight of a battle fought by the barbarians, in & other 
which, ſays our hiſtorian, there fell above fixty thouſand ſouls, German 
without a blow ſtruck by us; and, what is a circumſtance ſtill 7472975. 
more glorious, they fell to furniſh us with a ſpectacle of joy and 
recreation. May the gods, concludes Tacitus, perpetuate amongſt 


theſe nations, if not love for us, yet by all means hatred to- 
wards each other, fince they cannot more ſignally befriend us, 


than by ſowing diviſions amongſt our foes | ! The Bructerians, 


who were thus expulſed, and, as Tacitus writes, utterly extir- 
pated, are thought to have inhabited the country about Rees and 


Emmerick in the dutchy of Cleves n. However, the Bructerians 


were not utterly exterminated, as Tacitus ſeems to ſuppoſe ; 
but being driven with great ſlaughter from their antient habita- 


tions, they ſettled in the preſent county of Naſſau, where they 
gave the Romans no ſmall trouble, as we ſhall relate in the ſe- 
quel of this hiſtory. Pliny tells us, that Trajan cauſed a ſtatue 
to be erected w Y-friciu Spurinna for having conſtrained the 
Bructerians, notwithſtanding their fierceneſs and arrogance, to 
receive their kinga, whom, it ſeems, they had driven out. 


Tre next conſuls were Aulus Cornelius Palma and Caius 


fered the conſulate to Trajan; but he declining it, tho? all the 
emperors, ever ſince the time of Claudius, had aſſumed that 


3% no-Ways burdenſome to the provinces through which he /s ont for 
plied, no man being injured either in his perſon or fortune, Rome. 
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by the emperor or his numerous attendance. He cauſed the 
expences of his march, and that of Domitian when he went 
into Gaul, to be computed and inſerted in the public regiſters, 
that his ſucceſſors might thence learn how to conduct themſelves 
He re- on the like occaſion v. He entered Rome on foot, and way 
er:ved there received by perſons of all ranks with the greateſt demon- 
aber 5 ſtrations of joy imaginable, the people of Rome promiſing them- 
ſelves complete happineſs under ſo good and ſo great a prince. 
He tenderly embraced his old friends, who came to meet him, 


and would not be treated by them as their ſovereign, but as 3 


friend, alluring them, that ſuch they ſhould find him on all 


OCC afons. e went ſtrait to the capitol, attended by the ſe- 


| Hirwvife nate and the whole city, and thence to the palace 2. His wife 
Pompeia Pempria Plitina, who accompanied him, turning to the peo- 
_ Platina. 

came cut the ſame as Ig in: and truly, during the whole time 
of her huſband's reign, her conduct was without reproach ; 


nay, ſhe acquainted the emperor with ſeveral diforders, occa- 


honed by his too great indulgence 3 and by that means put 2 
ſtop to them . She is mightily cried up by Pliny, on account 


of her modeſt behaviour and extraordinary kindneſs to the em- 


_ peror's fiſter *, by name Marciana, as appears from ſeveral an- 
tient inſcri iptions *. t. The ſenate offered to both the title of Au- 
Enſin, which they declined, ſo long as Trajan refuſed that of 
the father of his country, which he ſeems to have accepted to- 
wards the end of this year, the ſecond of his reign. Plotins 
proved always very favourable to Adrian; for, by her means 


and at her recommendation, he was adopted by Trajan n. In 
an inſcription of the year 116, which was the nineteenth of 


Trajau's reign, Marciana is ſtyled goddeſs; whence it is evi. 


dent, that ſhe was then dead v. From her the metropolis of 
| Lower Maſia took the name of Marcianopolis. She had a 


daughter, named Matidies, mother to another Matidies, and 
to Julia Sabina, the wife of the emperor Adrian. Pliny ob- 
lerves, that Silius Italicus, who had withdrawn into Campania, 
did not quit his retirement to come to Rome, and congratulate 


the emperor upon his arrival; which, ſays that writer, greatly 


redounded to the glory of both, of Trajan for granting him 


757 7 i that liberty, of Silius for daring to demand it *. The ſenate 


Optimus decreed the emperor ſoon aſter his arrival the title of Optimus, 


e-cree4 to which he willingly accepted, and ſeemed to value above all thoſe | 


| the ences 75 


rer.. p Idem ibid. p. 37, 2 Idem ibid. p. 38, 39. Dio. I. 
Ixviii. p. 771. Vier. epit vie ee s Prin. ibid. p 150, 
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ple as ſhe mounted the ſteps of the palace, I Hope, ſaid ſhe, ty 
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which were afterwards conferred upon him on account of his 
viftories!?. However, we do not find it in any inſcription 
amongſt his other titles, till the year 110, the thirteenth of his 
reign * This year he paid part of the donative, which he had 
promiſed according to cuſtom, to the ſoldiery, and made large 
diſtributions both of money and corn amongſt the Roman people, 
extending his generoſity to ſuch as were abſent, and even to 
children, who had been hitherto excluded from any ſhare in 
ſuch largeſſes till eleven years old . By means of theſe largeſ- His /ar- 
| ſes, which he frequently renewed, he is ſaid to have ſupported g. 
near two million of ſouls d. He did not confine the effects of 
his good- nature to Rome alone, but appointed very conſiderable 
ſums to be paid yearly out of the exchequer for the maintenance 
of children, whom their indigent parents could not without 
great difficulty bring up and ſupport. To this unbounded gene- 
roſity allude, no doubt, ſeveral medals, ſtruck this or the follow- 
ing year, which repreſent Trajan diſtributing corn to children 
with the following legend, He nouriſbes Italy . He took great 
c ̃hnte that Rome ſhould be ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, eſpe- 
caally corn, which during the whole time of his reign, was ſold 
| at a very low rate: he exhibited ſeveral ſhows and a combat of 
gladiators, to ſatisfy the populace, fond of ſuch diverſions ; but 
drove out of Rome the players, who had been baniſhed by Da- 
mitian, but at the requeſt of the people, recalled by Nerva. 
y He publiſhed ſeveral laws againſt informers, and confined to the I an en- 
dlland, ſuch of that tribe as had been ſpared by Nerva, utterly my 10 in- 
_ aboliſhing the ſo much hated law of majeſty. He repaired, at a formers. 
vaſt charge, ſeveral old buildings, and inlarged the circus; but 
would not ſuffer the people to return him thanks for his public His mo- 
works; nay, he iſſued an edit, forbidding his name to be men- % 
tioned either in the circus or the theatre, which, till then, had _ 
reſounded, ſays Pliny, with the praiſes of wicked princes *. All 
_ theſe things are related by Pliny, as happening in the ſecond 
year of Trajan's reign, before the time appointed for the elect- 
| ing of conſuls. The people had, it ſeems, recovered their an- 
| tient privilege of creating magiſtrates ; for Trajan, whom 
| _ the ſenate had preſſed to accept a third conſulſhip, appeared 
amongſt the other candidates, begging like a private citizen 
the ſuffrages of the tribes. He choſe for his collegue 
1 ( Fronts, according to ſome ; Frontinus, according to others ; 


for both M. Julius Fronto and Sextus Julius Prontinus, 


Y Dio. p. 781. = Vide FasreTT1 de column. Trajan. c g. 
Pri. pan. p. 44. BIR AG. p. 149. SPaRT. p. 1H. d Vide 
PART. not. Caſaubon. p. 122. © Occonas numiſm. p 202, 

205, Prix. pan. p. 74. & l. x. epiſt. 88. Dio. in excerpt. 
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ſame aſſembly, Pliny and Tertullus Cornutus were appointed to 
ſucceed Trajan and Fronto or Frontinus, and others to ſucceed 
them ; for at this time few conſuls held that dignity above three 
months. In the beginning of the year, Trajan had no ſooner 


2. Th: aſſumed the faſces, than he aſcended the roſtra, and, in the 
e obſerve the laws, declaring, that what was forbidden to private 


all the Citizens was equally forbidden to good princes, who, as they 
9 are not above the laws, are no leſs bound than the meaneſt of 
| the populace to conform to them : hence to the public vows, 
which were in the beginning of each year offered for the health 

and proſperity of the emperor, he added theſe conditions; If 

he obſerves the laws ; if he governs the republic as he ought ; 

EE if be procures the happineſs of his people . Before Trajan te- 
| Marius igned the faſces, the cauſe of Marius Priſcus, accuſed, by a 
Priſcus city of Africa and by ſeveral particular perſons, of extortion 
tried and quring his proconſulate, was heard by the emperor and ſenate. 
condemned. S 4 


the trial laſted three days, the emperor hearkening the whole 


| without ever betraying the leaſt biaſs to either. In the end, 


who wrote a treatiſe on aquedudts, lived at this time. In the 


preſence of the people, bound himſelf by a folemn oath to 


Pliny and Tacitus the hiſtorian pleaded for the Africans ; and 


Priſcus was degraded from the rank of ſenator, and baniſhed 
Italy: at the ſame time, Ho/tilius Firminus, his lieutenant and 
accomplice, was declared incapable of holding any employment 


time with great attention to the reaſons alledged on both ſides, 


in the empire fl. This is, no doubt, the Marius, who, in 


ſpite of the angry gods, enjoyed, as we read in Juvenal s, even 
in exile, the immenſe wealth which he had accumulated by the 
moſt wicked means; while Africa bewailed, without redrels, 


De trial condemnation an empty judgment. The condemnation of Ma- 


of Claſſi- ius Priſcus was followed by that of Claſſicus, proconſul of 
cus. 


himſelf accuſed of extortion by the whole province, laid violent 


who had ſhared in his rapines, and they were, by means of 
Pliny, who pleaded in behalf of the province, all condemned. 
The eſtate, which Claſſicus poſſeſſed before he was ſent into 


buted amongft thoſe whom he had plundered during his admi- 


I. vi. ep. 29. I. ul, ep. g. #8 JuvExal, ſat. i ver. 49. & ſat x. 
EA Ps 5 


ol 


Betica, or rather of his accomplices; for Claſſicus, finding 


hands on himſelf before the time appointed for his trial. How- * 
ever, the province purſued their action againſt his accomplices | 


niſtration: Bæbius Probus and Fabius Hiſpanus, the miniſters 


Prix. ibid. p. 134. f Prin. I. x. epiſt 4. 1. ii. ep. 11. 


the loſſes it had ſuſtained by his avarice : hence the poet calls his 


| Shain, was adjudged to his daughter; but the reſt was diſti- 
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ee 


| ledged in their defence, that they were obliged blindly to obey 


years: the daughter of Claſſicus was likewiſe accuſed by the 


ve are chiefly indebted to Pliny, from whoſe panegyric on that 


it before at the requeſt of the ſenators. After he had delivered paneg yr i: 


- who for three days together heard him with great attention; 


A mp - - 


- Which he aſcribes, not to the elegance or beauties of his per- 
formance, but to their being perſuaded, that the praiſes which 
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of his rapines, Were baniſhed for five years, though they al- 


the orders of the proconſul. Stillonius Priſcus, who had com- 
manded a cohort under Claſſicus, was baniſhed Italy for two 


province; but Pliny, judging her innocent, declined pleading 
againſt her; whence the proſecution was dropped d. Norba- 
nus Licinianus, who had been lieutenant to Claſſicus, but his 
declared enemy, was at the ſame time condemned for other 
crimes, not mentioned by hiſtorians, and confined to one of 
the iſlands in the Archipelago l. x VVL 

For what we have hitherto related of Trajan's adminiſtration, 


prince we have copied it. Pliny pronounced his ſpeech in the Pliny pre- 
ſenate, when he entered upon his conſulſhip, having compoſed zounces ht, 


it in full ſenate, he added, as he himſelf informs us, many 2” the /c- 
things to it, that it might ſerve as a model for other princes, 44e. 
Before he publiſhed it, he rehearſed it before ſome of his friends, 


he beſtowed on Trajan, were a ſincere encomium on that prince, 


and altogether free from flattery. Pliny himſelf aſſures us, that 


ſuch paſſages in his diſcourſe, as were the leaſt ſtudied, pleaſed 
moſt ; which gave him no ſmall ſatisfaction: for thence he be- 
gan to entertain hopes of ſeeing the true taſte revive, and the 


maſculine eloquence of the antients again admired. He ſent his 

_ diſcourſe, which he ſtyles a book, to one of his friends, begg- 
ing him to mark what he diſliked in it, that he might by that „„ 
means be ſure he approved of the reſt k. About this time, Lar 11 5 


Largius Macedo, who, for his extraordinary parts, had been n 
raiſed from a very mean condition (for he was the ſon of a freed- Hurdered 
man) to the prætorian dignity, was inhumanly murdered by his 4 his 


 flaves, whom, forgetful of his origin, he treated with the ut- Haves. 


moſt ſeverity. They fell upon him while he was bathing at 


one of his country-houſes, and left him for dead ; but he after- 


wards returned to himſelf, and lived a few days, during which 


he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing all thoſe crucified, who had been 
any- ways concerned in the attempt'. Towards the end of this 


vear, Julia Sabina, granddaughter to Marciana the emperor's Adrian 


filter, was married to Adrian, the ſon of Ælius Adrian Afer, ff e 
couſin to Trajan. This match, which in the end proved un- 


Julia Sa- 
2 . 1. ni. epiſt. 4, & 9. ldem, I. iii. e piſt 9. E Idem. 
ni epiſt. 13, 18. Idem ibid. epiſt, 14. | 
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happy to both, was concluded by the empreſs Pl;tina, who had 


a particular kindneſs for Adrian, the emperor himſelf rather 
conſenting to it, than approving it *. 

Tur following year, Trajan, at the earneſt requeſt of the 
ſenate, entered upon his fourth conſulſhip, having for his col. 
legue, according to ſome", S-xtus Articuleius Petus, accord- 
ing to others , P. Orfitus. The ſame year, Bebius Macer, 
Cæpio Hiſps, Valerius Paulinus, and Caius Cæcilius Strahs, 
were honoured with the conſular dignity v. Adrian was this 


year quæſtor, and charged with the care of the regiſters of the 
ſenate *; which employment he ſoon reſigned, to attend the 


emperor in the war he undertook againſt the Dacians. Dece- 
balus, king of the Dacians, obliged Domitian, as we have re. 
lated in the foregoing chapter, to purchaſe a peace with a large 
ſum ; which he engaged to pay yearly to Decebalus. To this 


* 


tribute Tn would not ſubmit, alledging, that he had not 


been conquered by Decebalus. Beſides, the Dacians grew daily 


more formidable, and their king maintained a good underſtand- 
ing with Pacorus king of the Parthians, whom Decebalus had 


preſented with one Callidromus, who had been made priſoner 
in Ma: ſia by Suzagues, one of his lieutenants, during the war 
with Domitian. The good underſtanding between theſe two 
powers gave Trajan no ſmall jealouſy. Whereupon the Da- 
cians having paſſed the Danube, and committed ſome hoſtilities 
in the Roman territories, he was glad of that pretence to make 
war upon them, and humble an enemy, whoſe power he began 
to fear. Having therefore drawn together a mighty army, he 
marched with incredible expedition to the banks of the Danube, 
paſſed that river without oppoſition, Decebalus not being ap- 


priſed of his arrival, and entered Dacia, committing every 
Where dreadful devaſtations. Decebalus, however, was not 1n 
the leaſt diſmayed; he armed all the youth of the country, and 
boldly advanced to meet the Romans, pitching his camp at a 


ſmall diſtance from their intrenchments. Trajan immediately 
drev7 out his men, in order to offer the enemy battle. As he 
advanced to the place where they lay, a large muſhroom was 
found, and brought to him, with the following words in Latin 
cut upon it, Your allies, eſpecially the Burrhi, adviſe eu t1 


 eoriclude a peace with the Dacians, and to retire. Trajan, de. 
ſpiſing that advice, continued advancing in order of battle, til | 
he diſcovered Deceba7::s at the head of a powerful army, coming 


full march to meet him. Hs then halted to encourage bis men, 


u hich he did in a few words, and then ordered the trumpets to 


* SAR T. in Adrian. " Tpar. in fall. ON. in faft. 
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ſound the charge. All we know of this action is, that great 
numbers of che enemy fell, and that the Romans gained the 


483 
The Daci- 
ans defeat - 


victory; which, however, coſt them dear, the wounded on their“. 


ſide being ſo numerous, that they wanted linen to bind up their 


wounds; whereupon Trajan tore his own robes to ſupply that 
want. Such as fell in the battle he cauſed to be interred with 
great ſolemnity, and ordered an altar to be built on the ſpot, 
and ſacrifices to be yearly offered in honour of the deceaſed ”. 
Trajan, purſuing the advantage of his victory, followed the 
enemy cloſe; and, without giving them time to levy new 


that Decebalus, reduced almoſt to deſpair, ſent ſome of the 
chief lords of nis court with propoſals of peace. Trajan ap- 
pointed Licinius Sura and Claudius Libianus, captain of the 
pretocian guards, to treat with them; but the deputies not 
agreeing, Trajan continued his ravages, advancing from one 
hill to another, not without great danger, till he arrived in the 
neizhbourhood of Zarmiſagethuſa, the metropolis of Dacia. 


On the other fide, Maximus, one of the Roman generals, made 


Trajan's 
humanity 
to the 
avcunded.. 


forces, hatraſſed them without intermiſſion to ſuch a degree, 


himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong-holds in one of which he took _ 


the filter of Decebalus priſoner, and recovered a Roman ſtandard, 


which had been loſt when Fuſcus was defeated and killed in tte 
reign of Domitian. At length Decebalus, no longer able to Decebalus 
withſtand the Romans, and dreading the deſtruction of his capi- 4ing of the 
tal, which would be attended with the loſs of his whole king- Dacians 
dom, diſpatched anew embaſſadors to Trajan, offering to accept J for 
ſuch conditions as he ſhould think fit to impoſe. Accordingly 7, 


Trajan granted him a peace upon the following terms: 1. That 
he thould ſurrender the territories which he had unjuſtly taken 


IWhich is 


| NG. da. granted 

from the neighbouring nations. 2. That he ſhould deliver up % upon 

his arms, his warlike engines, and the artificers who made hardterms. 
them, with all the Roman deſerters. 3. That, for the future, 


he ſhould entertain no deſerters, nor take into his ſervice the na- 


tives of any country ſubject to Rome. 4. That he ſhould diſ- 


mantle all his fortreſſes, caſtles, and ſtrong-holds. And, laſtly, 
That he ſhould have the ſame friends and foes with the people 
of Rome. With theſe articles Decebalus complied, tho'ꝰ much 


againſt his will; and, having ſworn to obſerve them, he was in- 


troduced to Trajan, before whom he threw himſelf on the 


ground, acknowledging himſelf his vaſſal. Trajan commanded 


him to ſend deputics to the ſenate for the ratification of the 


peace; which he did accordingly. The war being thus ended, 
Trojan, having placed gariſons in molt of the cities of Dacia, 


returned to Reme; which he entered in triumph, either in the 


Dro. I. Ixviii. p 7717-4, 5 
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end of this, or the beginning of the following year, and took 


triumphed over that nation *. His triumph was followed by a 
combat of gladiators and the diverſions of the ſtage, in which 


one Pylades gained the applauſe of the people, and the empe- 


ror's favour. Trajan had but two years before driven all the 


players out of Rome; but, as he took great pleaſure in ſuch 


entertainments, he recalled them on this occaſion, though 


he did not abandon himſelf to theſe amuſements in ſuch manner 


as to neglect the diſpatch of buſineſs ; for he diſcharged with 
great care and application all the duties of a prince, was aſſidu- 
ous in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and aſſiſted in perſon at all 


the cauſes of any importance, that were pleaded either in the 
ſenate or the forum *. This year Julius Baſſus, who had been 


accuſed under Trajan, and, after a long trial, declared inno- 


was, by ſome late laws, forbidden to all governors of provinces, 


cent, was again accuſed of extortion by the Bithynians; for he 
had been by Nerva appointed proconſul of Brthynia. Pliny, 
who pleaded in his behalf, owns, that he failed rather through 


imprudence than avarice, in accepting ſome preſents, which 


under ſevere penalties. However, Pliny prevailed upon the ſe- 


nate, inclined to condemn him as guilty of extortion, to be 


Licinius 
Sura the 
emperor's 
chief fa- 


zourite. 


ſatisfied with obliging him to reſtore the value of the preſents to 
thoſe, of whom he had imprudently accepted them ®. _ 
ITE following year, one Suranus, of whom we find no 


farther mention in hiſtory, and L. Licinius Sura, or, as 


ſome ſtyle him, Suras, were choſen conſuls. Sura was Tra- 
jan's chief favourite, and had employed ali his intereſt with 


Nerva in his behalf; whence to him chiefly, after Nerv, 


Trajan acknowledged himſelf indebted for his adoption and 

preterment . He was, as Gruter conjectures from ſeveral an- 
tient inſcriptions *, a native of Spain, born either in Tarragm. 
or Barcelona, extremely rich, and thence envied by many 
even of Tra jan's friends, who by falſe inſinuations, ſtrove to 


eſtrange the prince's mind from him, as if he harboured 


evil deſigns. But Trajan, who repoſed an intire confidence 
in him, inſtead of hearkening to his enemies, went one night 
to ſup with him, without being invited; and, diſmiſſing his 
| Sura's Surgeon to apply a remedy to hs 
eyes; truſting himſelf to his barber, who ſhaved him; then 
| bathed, and ſupped with Sura, without ever betraying the 


guards, order 
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jeaſt difidence or fear. The next morning, he told thoſe about 
him, who were always ſuggeſting ſomething againſt Sura, If 
he entertained any evil defigns againſt me, he would have put 
them in execution laſt night 7. Sura was ſtill alive in the year 


| 109, the twelfth of Trajan's reign, when Adrian, whom he 
had always favoured, was conſul; but died ſoon after, having 
aſſured Adrian before he died, that Trajan would in the end 

adopt him. Trajan cauſed his funerals to be performed with 


the utmoſt magnificence, erected a ſtatue to him, and called cer- 


. tain ſplendid baths, which he built, after his name. This year 


Trajan, at the requeſt of the ſenate, and at the motion of Ni- 


grinus, tribune of the people, publiſhed an edict, ſubjecting 
of the law againſt extortion; and Licinius Nepos, prætor, upon 


ſenate, commanding the parties, before their cauſe began to be 


tried, to ſwear, that they had neither given nor promiſed any 
ſee, preſent, or reward, to thoſe who were to plead in their be- 
half. Pliny takes notice of this law, and declares, that he was 


pleaſed to ſee that forbidden to others, which he had never prac- 


| tiſed himſelf =. Towards the end of the year, Trajan aſſumed 
twice the title of emperor b, for victories which were gained 
by ſome of his lieutenants (for he himſelf continued the whole 
year at Rome), but are not mentioned by any hiſtorian. 


Pleaders 
ſuch pleaders as received fees from their clients, to the penalties forbidden 

to receive 
his taking poſſeſſion of that office, procured a decree from the fees. 


Tur next conſuls were Trajan, the fifth time, and Lucius 


an extraordinary authority as his lieutenant ; but afterwards al- 


Dio. ibid. p. 777. 7 SPART. in Adrian. „ 
epiſt 14. G01. p. 64. < PLin.1. vi. epiſt. 31. Occo 
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Pliny 


Appius Maximus, who had ſignalized himſelf in the c; 0 
war. "This year Trajan began, and finiſhed two years after, a The fort of 
magnificent and convenient harbour at Gentumcell-c, now Ci- Centum- 
vita Vecchia, which he called after his own name, The harbour cellæ. 
/ Trajan e. It is mentioned by Ptolemy, and deſcribed by 
Rutilius in his poem. Pliny was this year ſent to govern Pon- Pliny ap- 
tus and Bithynia, not in quality of proconſul, as others had pointed 
been, but of lieutenant and proprætor, with conſular authority; gowernor 
that is, he was not appointed governor of that province by the , Pontus 
ſenate, but by the emperor, tho” the province of Pontus and and Bithy- 
Bithynia belonged to the ſenate. As there were many abuſes nia - 
in that province to reform, the emperor ſent P/iny thither with _ 


| lowed the ſenate to appoint the governors as formerly, 1 | 
being the firſt who took the province of Pontus and Bithynia 
from the ſenate, and gave them Pamphilia in the room of it ©. 
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Pliny was particularly commiſſioned to examine the revenues 
and expences of the cities within his juriſdiction, and to retrench 
all unneceſſary charges '; but the emperor would not impower 


him to recall ſuch as had been baniſhed by other governors :, 


nor even thoſe whom he himſelf ſhould think fit to baniſh l. 


Pliny wrote an account of his journey to the emperor, whence 


it appears, that he arrived in Bithynia on the ſeventeenth of Sep- 
tember, and Servilius Pudens his lieutenant on the twenty-fourth 


The following year, L. Licinius Sura and M. Marcellus 


being conſuls, Sauromates, king of Boſporus, ſent a ſolemn em- 


Decebalus 
violates 
thearticls 
of the 
treaty. 


arms againſt Rome, he invaded their country, and ſeized that 


bafly to Trajan, and entered into an alliance with him and the 
Roman people *. Soon after, Decebalus king of the Dacians, 
not able to live in ſubjection and ſervitude (for ſo he called the 
peace which Trajan had granted him), began, contrary to the 


late treaty, to raiſe men, provide arms, entertain deſerters, - 


fortify his caſtles, and invite the neighbouring nations to join 
him againſt the Romans as a common enemy. The Scythians 
hearkened to his ſolicitations; but the /azyges refuſing to bear 


part of it which bordered onthe Danube. Hereupon Decebalus 


was by the ſenate declared an enemy; and Trajan, not caring 


His trca- 
coery. 


to commit the management of the war to another, marched 
againſt him in perſon. Decebalus, not finding himſelf in a con- 


dition to withſtand him by open force, had recourſe to deceit 
and treachery, ſending aſſaſſins, under the name of deſerters, _ 


to murder him; but one of theſe, being apprehended upon ſuſ- 


named his accomplices, who were immediately ſeized and ex- 
ecuted. Decebalus, failing in this attempt, invited Longinus, 


picion and put to the qprture, diſcovered the whole plot, and 


one of Trajan's favourites and chief commanders, to a confer- 


ence, as if he deſigned to put an end to the war, by ſubmitting | 
to the articles of the former treaty, with ſome ſmall alteration. 
Longinus, not ſuſpecting any treachery, complied with the in- 
vitation. But Decebalus immediately ſeized him; and after ha- 


ing attempted in vain to make him diſcover the deſigns of the 


emperor, he wrote to Trajan, offering to ſet Longinus at li- 
berty, upon condition that he would grant him an honourable | 
peace, reſtore the country bordering on the Danube, and de- 


tray all the charges of the war; adding, that if theſe conditions 


were not complied with, he would inſtantly put Longinus to 
death. Trajan returned him a judicious anſwer, neither ſeem- 


pix I. x. epi. 19, Idem ibid. epiſt. 44 i Idem 
bid. epiſt. 57. # Jdem ibid. epiſt. 17, 18, 25, 34. * Idem- 
I. x. epiſt. C8, C9, 73. 74. 5 | 


ing 
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ine to undervalue the life of his favourite, nor yet make ſuch 
account of it, as to purchaſe it at too high a rate. But while 
Decebalus was deliberating with himſelf, and in ſuſpence about 
the meaſures he ſhould purſue, Longinus, by a doſe of poiſon, 
which was privately conveyed to him by a freedman, put an 
| end to his life. Decebalus immediately diſpatched to Trajan a 
centurion taken with Longinus, oftering him the body of the 
deceaſed general, with ten captives, provided he would deliver 
up the freedman, whom Longinus had ſent, before he took the 
poiſon, to the emperor, under colour of negotiating a treaty : 
but Trajan would neither hearken to the propoſal, nor even ſuf- ES 
fer the centurion to return. In the mean time, Trajan, that Ln 
his troops might with more eaſe paſs the Danube, built a bridge 2 ” 
over that ſpacious river, which, by the antients, is ſtyled the COW 
muooſt magnificent and wonderful of all his works, and the moſt 
m 2 : Danube. 
| ſtately fabric of that nature in the univerſe. It was all of | 
1 ſquare ſtone, and contained twenty arches, each of them one 
hundred and fifty feet above the foundation, and fixty feet in 
breadth, all diftant from each other one hundred and ſeventy 
feet. It was built where the river was narroweſt, and conſe- 
quently where the ſtream was ſtrongeſt and moſt rapid; which 
renders the fabric ſtill more ſtupendous and amazing, on account 
of the almoſt unſurmountable difficulties they muſt have met 
with in laying ſo large a foundation l. The architect employed 
on this occaſion was one Apollodorus of Damaſcus, who, it 
| ſeems, left a defcription of this great work m. Trajan ordered 
two caſtles to be built to guard the bridge, one on the Roman, 
the other on the Dacian ſide, of the river. Pliny mentions this 
bridge in the ſhort account he gives us of the Dacian waren; 
and ſeveral medals repreſenting it have reached our times . 
It. was built inthe Upper Ma ſia, which, in the time of Aurelian, 
3 began to be called Dacia v. We are told, that ſome remains 5 
ol it are ſtill to be ſeen near Zeverin in Lower Hungary d. \ 
Trajan built it, that the Roman forces might with eaſe and rea- 
dineſs paſs the Danube, and fall upon the barbarians in their own 


* country; but Adrian, fearing the barbarians might make uſe of 

þ it to invade the Roman territories, broke down the arches, but 

5 the piers were {till ſtanding in Dion Caſſius's time; that is, one 

- hundred and twenty years after, tho” they ſerved then only to 

$ heu-, ſays that writer, the utmoſt extent of human power *. 

. When they were by time intirely demoliſhed, the river was ſa 
Dio. I. Ixviii. p. 775. = PRO or. de ædificiis Juſtin. J. 

= N. e. 6. Pix. I. viü, c. 4. * Occo. p. 204. BARON. 

n. annal. ad ann. 105. » FARRTTTI. de celum. Trajan, c. 301. 

3 OCco. p. 204. r Dio. ibid. 
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choaked with the ruins, that it was not navigable till turned into 


another chanel *. This ſtupendous fabric was begun and ended 
this ſummer; but Trajan, not thinking it adviſeable to enter 
Dacia upon the approach of winter, contented himſelf with 
making the neceſſary preparations for vigorouſly attacking the 
enemy early in the ſpring. | 
In the mean time, the following conſuls were choſen at 


Rome, Tiberius Julius Candidus and Aulus Julius Quadratus, 


both the ſecond time. This year, the eighth of Trajan's reign, 


a dreadful earthquake overturned in Aa the cities of Elia, 
AMyrine, Pitame, and Cumæ; and in Greece the cities of Opus 


Trajan 
marches 
again ſt the 
Dacians. 


and Oritæ t. Adrian diſcharged for ſome time the office of tri- 
bune of the people, and then went to attend Trajan in che war 
againſt the Dacians. The emperor, early in the ſpring, paſſed 
the Danube on the bridge he had built, and entering the ene- 
my's country, purſued the war with more prudence than expe- 


dition, not caring to expoſe his men to unneceſſary dangers . 
He often incamped, fays Pliny *, on ſteep and barren moun- 


| tains; was obliged to divert rivers into new chanels, and to at- 


Expoſes 
bimſelf to 


dangers. 


tempt and perform things, which, were they not well atteſted, 
would ſeem altogether fabulous. He gave many ſignal inſtance; 


of his perſonal courage, and the ſoldiers, animated by his ex- 


ample, chearfully underwent all the hardſhips of a laboriou 


warfare x. Among the reſt, one of his horſemen being wounded 
in an engagement, and carried to the camp to have his wound 
dreſſed, when he there underſtood, that his life was deſpaircd 
of and the wound incurable, - he returned to the combat before 


his ſpirits failed him, performed great feats, and expired fight- 


ing with incredible bravery Y. Several inſeriptions are ſtill to 
be met with, mentioning perſons whom Trajan rewarded on 
account of their gallant conduct in the war with the Dacians“. 


In this war Adrian commanded a legion, and, in the many 
| battles that were fought, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent 


manner; whence the emperor, highly pleaſed with his gallant 
behaviour, preſented him with the diamond which Nerva had | 


| ſent him, as we have related above, when he adopted and 


named him his ſucceſſor. This preſent Adrian looked upon 3 
a pledge of his future adoption. Some inſcriptions have reached 


our times, in which Dacia is ſaid to have been added to the em- 


pire by the courage and valour of Adrian d. At length Trajan 


made himſelf maſter of the capital of Dacia, and almoſt of the 


* PRocoy. ibid. *EvsEs. chron. » Dio. ibid Pt. 
colum Trajan. c. 8. p. 238, 241. 2 Spaii, in Adrian. Dio. 
Kir. p. 787. Fals ibid. p. 242. 
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whole country; inſomuch, that Decebalus, ſeeing himſelf ſtrip- Makes 
ped of his dominions, and dreading to fall into the hands of the him/e/f 
conqueror, choſe rather to put an end to his life, than to live maſter of | 
in ſubjection, or acknowledge himſelf overcome. His head was the _ 
immediately brought to Trajan, and by him ſent to Rome, 22 _ 
He had concealed his treaſures in a deep pit, which he cauſed to = 266 12 
be dug in the bed of the river Sargetia, now 1/?r:g, having for Ws 
that purpoſe turned the ſtream into another chanel, and after- province. 
wards brought it to its former courſe. As for his rich moveables, 
he ſecured them in deep caves, which he cauſed to be dug by 
captives, whom he immediately after put to death, that the 
might not diſcover the ſecret ; but Bacilis, one of his chief fa- 
4 vourites and confidents, being taken in this war, diſcovered the 
whole to Trajan, who ſeized both the treaſure and precious 
| moveables of the deceaſed prince ©, We are told, that not- 
| withſtanding this diſcovery, great riches were found in thoſe. 
| places many ages after, which had eſcaped Trajan l. The fa- 
| mous column of Trajan, of which we ſhall ſpeak anon, is 
thought to have heen raiſed for a laſting monument of the vic- 
tories, gained by that prince over the Dacians and their king; 
| atleaſt many of the remarkable events of this war are expreſled, 
4 as Ciacconius and Fabretti inform us, in the baſſo-relievo of that 
pillar e. Dacia being thus intircly ſubdued, Trajan reduced it 
to a Roman province, which was, according to Eutropius ', a 
thouſand miles in compaſs. The Romans held it, as Feſtus Ru- 
us informs us 5, to the reign of the emperor Gall:enus ; during 
Iv which time it was governed by a Roman magiſtrate, with the 


title of proprætor, as appears from ſome antient inſcriptions b. 

; Trajan built ſeveral caſtles in the country, and placed gariſons 

E 1 in them, to keep the inhabitants in awe. He likewiſe planted Many co- - 

_ a great number of colonies, diſtributing lands among the poor Jonies = 

a citizens of Rome, and of the other towns of Italy, who were planted in 

J } willingto ſettle in Dacia. The Hungarian writers mention ſe- Dacia. 

kt} veralcities in their country, which were on this occaſion built 

r | or peopled by the Romans : but the moſt celebrated of all was 

+ |: Larmiſogethuſa, which in ſeveral antient inſcriptions, is ſtyled 
Colonia Ulpia Trajana Auguſta Dacia Sarmiz. It was eſtab- 

4 | lfhed by . Scaurianus proprætor of Dacia, and continued 

- ſubject to the Romans at leaſt to the death of the emperor Seve- 


us. At preſent it is but a poor village in Tranſylvania, known 
Et by the name of Gradiſch*, In Marsa and Thrace ſeveral 
cities borrowed their name from Trajan ; for we find the 
| ety of Trajanopelis in Thrace mentioned by the antients; 
oy | © Dio. ibid. Farr. ibid. *© Idem ibid. f EvuTRoe. 
p.236. © Rv: p. 550. GRUR. p. 364. © dem; 
5 83 Dio. Ixviii.p 1040. * Bavps. p 348. 1 
© | \ OL, XIV | 2 9 BL | that 
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that of Ulpia in Upper Meſia, now Servia; the cities | 

of Plotinipolis, which, no doubt, was ſo called from P!;. 

tina Trajan's wife, and Marcianopolis, the capital of Lau- 

Maia, which took its name from Marciana, the emperor's 

ſiſter, and was, according to fornandes, built by Trajan. 

The ſame writer adds, that upon the banks of the river later, 

or Iatrus, he founded another city, which he called N7copylis, 

or the city of victory, to perpetuate the memory of his victories 

over the Sarmatians, or rather Dacians; for Jornandes fre- 

quently confounds theſe two nations w. This city is by Amma. 

nus Marcellinus called ſometimes Nicopolis, ſometimes Ulpia, 
and placed, not on the /atrus, but on the Neſſus or Nejty; ; 

and truly, from ſeveral inſcriptions produced by the learned 

Holſtenius n, it appears to have ſtood near the conflux of the 
Neſtus and the Danube. We muſt not confound, as ſome | 
writers have done, Nicopolis in Dacia with another of the ſame | 
 Trajan's name upon mount Hæmus in Thrace. Trajan, upon his te- 
ſecond tri- turn to Rome, triumphed over the Dacians a ſecond time; 
umph over cauſed ſeveral medals to be coined in memory of his victories, 

_ the Da- many of which are ftill to be ſeen ; entertained the people 
_ Exans. with public banquets; with ſhows, in which ten thouſand 
gladiators entered the liſts; with combats of wild beaſts, of 
which above ten thouſand were killed, and all kinds of diver- 
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ſions, which laſted one hundred and twenty-three days”, (a- e 
nius, at the requeſt of Pliny, deſcribed this war in verſe; and 
Trajan himſelf is ſaid to have written an account of it in ſeveral _ k 
| books r. This war broke out in the beginning of the preceding | 
year, but was not ended till the latter end of this; for we are m 
told, that he took, for the fifth time, the title of imperatur, | fl 
Aäaubout the latter end of the ninth year of his tribunitial power, | * 
Arabia Pe- which was the eighth of his reign ©. The ſame year is remark. | Y 
træa in- able for the intire reduction of Arabia Petræa by Aulus Corn | ei 
tirely re- lius Palma, governor of Syria, after it had been long governed | fo 
duced. by its own kings ©. he inhabitants of Petra and Boſtra rec- | by 
kon their time from this year, in which their country was firſt | ki 

annexed to the Roman empire v. Trajan reduced, together df 

with the Dacians, ſeveral nations in alliance with them; o mn 
that the fame of his conqueſts reaching the moſt diſtant coun- | * 
tiies, and even India, embaſtadors were ſent from thence to in 
. congratulate him upon the ſucceſs which had attended his th: 
Ih %% os oy TTT. 8 
| | 1 FW 1 | _ 
! Joxx. de reb. Goth. c. 16. * Idem ibid. c. 18, » Hol sr. 40 
ad Steph. p. 225. Occo. p. 201. y Pio. ibid. p. 777. 
. Vos bit Lat e. . n „. 

Nokis. epiſt. couſul. p. 47, 48 . Nie. I. Reni. p. 77 p. 
Eus kz. in chron p 2. 1 Dio. ibid. 1010 
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| baniſhment; for, upon the emperor's death, one Craſſus Frugi fron. 
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Taz next conſuls were Cerealis and L. Ceionius Commodus 

V:rus, the father of L. Ælius Verus, as is commonly ſuppoſed, 

who was by Adrian created Czſar x. During their adminiſtra- 

tion, the capitoline ſports, eſtabliſhed by Domitian, were ex- 


| hibited the ſixth time, when the prize in poetry was won by a 


child thirteen years old, named I. Valerius Pudens J. This 


rear Trajan made, at a vaſt charge, a road through the Palus 


peut ina, or Pontine Marſhcs, whereof the remains are ſtill to 
be ſeen ; and this, no doubt, is the Via Trajana, or Trajan's 
Hirhway, mentioned in ſeveral antient inſcriptions produced by 
Occ: and Greater d. Dien Caſſius adds, that he ordered all the 
diminiſh 1 coin to be melted down, and mentions ſeveral mag- 
niße ut buildings, with which he embelliſhed Rome but of theſe 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; for Trajan muſt have only begun them 
this year, ſince he left Rome in the month of October, and was 


dt Auticelh in the very beginning ot the enſuing year . However, A con/pi- 


before he ſet out for the eaſt, a conſpiracy was formed againſt 7cy g- 
him by Craſſus, and ſeveral other perſons of the firſt quality; g/ 


but ſeaſonably diſcovered. "The conſpirators were tried, not | ng 8 
b him (for he declined being judge, and at the ſame time a „, 


party), but by the ſenate, who, it ſeems, condemned them 0 460. 


endeavoured to make his eſcape from an iſland, to which he is 
ſad to have been confined for aſpiring at the empire; but was 


killed by one of Adrian's officers, without the emperor's know- 
ledge, as if he had attempted his eſcape with a deſign to raiſe 


new diſturbances l. The true motive of Trajan's journey into Deſigns to 
the eaſt was 2 defire of glory, as Dien Caſſius informs us *, make war 


which he hoped to reap from a war with the Parthians, who, upon the 


we may ſay, rivalled the Romans themſelves in power, and had Parthians, 
given them ſeveral great overthrows. The pretence he alledged 
tor quarrelling with that nation was, that the king of Armenia, 

by name Exedares, had received his crown at the hands of the 

king of Parthia; whereas the Roman emperors claimed a right 

of diſpoſing of that crown ever ſince the reign of Nero, who, 

in the year ſixty- ſix, the twelfth of his empire, had crowned at 


1 Rome Tiridates king of Armenia. What happened after that 
ume in Armenia, we find no-where recorded; we only know, 


that Tiridates was {till on the throne in ſeventy-two, the third 


of [:ſpaftan's reizn. As for the affairs of the Parthians, Vals- 


Se brother to Tiridates, was in the year eighty ſuecceded by 


. * Oxvurn, Io sr. in fat. SrART. in Ali. vit. y Oxvyn, 
in faſt. p. 216. * Dro. ibid. Occo p. 209. d G Rur. 
5.199. lest. ada. p. 2, 3. UssER. het p. 335. Dio. 
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Artabanes, and he by Pacorus the friend of Decebalus t, who 

reigned while Pliny governed Bithynia *, Pacorus was father 

to Parthamaſiris, and probably i» Cſrhoes, who reigned at this 

time in Parthia b. Aurelius Victor calls him Co/droes, and 

Dion Caſſius, Haſroes. Trajan, who wanted only a pretence 

to make war upon the Parthians, pret:nded to be highly af. 

fronted at the Parthian king's giving the crown and royal en- 

ſigns to Exedares, and demanded ſatisfaction, threatening him 

| with war, if he refuſed to comply witn his juſt demands, 2 
Ard ſets rhoes deſpiſed his menaces whereupon Trajan, who had al- 
nat for the ready made the neceſſary preparations tor this expedition, Im- 
caſh, mediately left Rome and croſſed over into Greece. When C, 
rhoes found he was in earneſt, he began to abate of his pride, 

and ſent deputies to him with rich preſents, begging that he 

would not, upon ſuch flight motives, engage the two empires 

in a bloody and deſtructive war; at the fame time he acquainted 

him, that Exedares, finding himſelf neither acceptable to the 

Romans nor to the Parthians, had abdicated the crown, and 


_ Fmbaſſa- The embaſſadors met Trajan at Athens, and there delivered 
N "ug their meſſage; to which the emperor replicd, that friendſhip 
- ling F %, was ſhewn by actions, and not by words; that he was going 
Parthians, into Syria, and that there he ſhould take ſuch reſolutions as he 
= ſhould think proper. He then diſmiſſed the embaſſadors, with- 
out deigning to accept any of their preſents. He then pur- 

. ſued his journey through AJ ſia Minor, Cilicia, and the other 
Arrives ar Provinces, to Seleucia in Syria, and from thence to Ant::ch, 


| Antioch, the capital of that province, which he entered crowned with a | 


branch of an olive-tree on a Thurſday, which, that year and 


the following, happened, and never more during his reign, to | 


be the ſeventh of January *. Ez 
Tut following year's conſuls were Lucius Licinius Sura 


the third time, and Caius Soſius Senecio the ſecond, who fe- 
ſigned the faſces to Suranus and Servianus ', in whoſe conſul-- | 


ſhip Adrian was prætor, and exhibited magnificent ſhows ® ; 


for he did not attend Trajan into the eaſt. When the time of 


Adrian his prztorſhip expired, he was ſent to command the armies in 
commands Lower Pannonia, where he maintained with great ſeverity the 
Lower military diſcipline, and kept in awe the Sar matians, whom Eu- 


Fannonia. ſebius and St. Ferom count among the nations ſubdued by Tra | 
jan n. Servianus, who was conſul with Suranus, is called in ſeve- 


f Zox Ax. in vit. Tit. s pr IN. I. x. epiſt. 8. Dio p 


779 i Idem, p. 778. * UsskE R. not. in act. Ignat. p. 35. 
Lond, ann. 1647. par. chron. Alexaud, ON UH. in falt. 
e mne oes 


beſought Trajan to diſpoſe of it in favour of Parthamaſris, | 


tal 
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ral antient inſcriptions Julius Servilius Urſus Servianus, the ſame, 


no doubt, who married Paulina, ſiſter to Adrian, and the empe- 
; ror's couſinꝰ. Pliny wrote ſome letters to him as an intimate friend, 
and by his means obtained ſeveral favours of the emperor ?. 
When he ſpeaks of him to others, he calls him a perſon of great ac- 
| compliſhments?. He was governor of Upper germany in the year 
; 8, the firſt of Trajan's reign, and from thence was ſent into 
J 3 r. Trajan entertained a mighty opinion of his talents, 
C and uſed to ſay, that among the great men who might aſpire 
at the empire, he was the molt capable of diſcharging that high 
truſt with reputation. He was no friend to Adrian, and is ſup- 
poſed to have oppoſed his adoption; for that prince, a little be- 
fore he died, in the year 138, ordered Servianus, then ninety 
3 ears old, to be put to death, that he might not ſurvive him, tho? 
s | hehad, during the whole courſe of his reign, treated him in a very 
j _ friendly manner, and preferred him to the firſt employments *. 
1 He is often called by the Gre writers Severianus inſtead of Ser- 
4 | vianus*, But to return to Trajan: he made his entry into Anti- 
>. ech on the ſeventh of January, as we have related above. Du- 
1 | ring his ſtay in that city, Abgarus, or, as ſome call him, Au- Abgarus 
p garus, prince of Edeſſa in Meſopotamia, ſent him preſents, 4ing of _ 
= and, by his embaſſadors, declared his ſincere deſire of living in Edefla, 
e friendſhip with him and the people of Rome; but, as he equally 2 other 
. feared the Romans and Parthians, and was deſirous to pleaſe 77 
- both, he declined waiting upon him in perſon. The other petty 3 
er princes in that neighbourhood came perſonall fer their ſ L 
5 , neig 1e perſonally to offer their ſer- raian 
„ Vice to the emperor of Rome, and brought with them, accord- _ Ft 
a | ing to the cuſtom of the eaſtern countries, rich preſents. One 
ad | among the reſt preſented him with a ſtately courſer, who, as 
to he was brought before the emperor, kneeled down, bowed his 
head to the ground, and adored him, as he had been taught 
ra before-hand. Trajan received all the princes who came to at- 
e- tend him, with great demonſtrations of kindneſs, accepted | 
al- | their preſents, and pretended to repoſe an intire confidence in g- ling of 
„ | them. Having made the neceſſary preparations for his intended Armenia 
of | expedition, he left Antioch, bending his march towards Arme- writes to 
m | 6, when Parthamaſiris, who had wrote to him before, and the empe- : 
he | in his letter ſtyled himſelf king of Armenia, ſent him a ſecond vor, who 
jetter (for Trajan had returned no anfwer to the firſt), wherein Ye e- 
"0% he omitted the title of king, and deſired, that M. Funius, go- % ral = 
ve- | Vernor of Cappadocia, might be appointed to treat with him. places in 
: Trajan ſent only the ſon of Junius, and in the mean time pur- _ Rimg- 
35 ® SFART. in Adrian. p. 1, 2. 4 Prix. I. iii. epiſt. 26, 27. 
alt. ? dem. I. viii. epiſt. 23. SP ART. in Adrian. p. 1. Idem 
m. & Dio. I. ix. p. 795 vide Sra Rr. cum not. Caſaubon. 
ca e Ted 
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ſued his march, making himſelf maiter of ſeveral places, with- 
out meeting wich the leaſt reſiſtance. At Sata, or rather Sa- 
tale „a city in Armenia Miror, the emperor was met by An- 
qruiains king of the ZHz115c97, a people of Circaſſia, on the 
Fuxiiie ſea, ani of the Mahelsni, of whom we find no further 
mention in hiſtory. Trojan received him with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of kindneſs, and made him rich preſents, in order 
to attach him to his intereſt. Upon his arrival at Elegia in the 
Greater Armenia, Parihamajiris came to wait upon him, and 


beg of him the crown of Arminia. Trajan received him ſeated 


upon a throne or tribunal, and attended by the chief officers of 
his army. As Parthemafer; iris approached the throne, he took 


off his crown, and laid it at the emperor's feet, without utter. 


ing a ſingle word, not doubting but he would immediately re. 


turn it to him. In the mean time, the ſoldiers, pleaſed to ſee 


the king of Armenia, tho ſupported by the w'1ole power of the 
Parthian empire, obliged to ſubmit, and reſian his crown to 


their general, congratulated him upon it with loud ſhouts of 


joy; which ſo terrified Parthamaſiris, tliat he attempted to 


vithdraw, and return to his. metropolis; but finding bimſelf 


ſurrounded on all ſides, he defired to ſpeak to Trajan in private, 
Hereupon he was carried into the emperor's tent; but Trajan 
not liking his propoſals, and refuſing to comply with them, he 


left the tent in a great paſſion, and endeavoured to make his ef- 


cape out of the camp. But Trajan, having ordered him to be 
ttopped, and brought back, aſcended his tribunal anew, and de- 


ſired the prince to repeat, in the hearing of all, the propoſals he 
Had made to him in private, and his anſwers, that perſons, who 
were ignorant of what had paſſed between them, might not 


give faiſe accounts of it, and miſrepreſent it to the world. 


Trajan 
rifuſes him 
the crown 


| of * rme- 


1 la. 


with him, and appointed them a guard, that they might not be 
inſulted by the ſoldiery, or raiſe diſturbances; the Armenians he 


U pon this Parthamaſiris, no longer able to contain himſelf, told 


Trajan, that he had neither been conquered, nor taken priſoner; 
that he came thither voluntarily, believing no injury would have 


been offered him, and that he ſhould receive his kingdom of 


Trajan, as Tiridates had done of Nero. Trajan replied, that 
Armenia belonged to the Romans, and that it ſhould receive 2 
Roman governor, and be no longer a kingdom; that as for 


Parthamaſiris, he gave him liberty to retire whither he pleaſed. 


Accordingly he diſmiſſed him, and the Parthians who came 


_ detained, as ſubjects of the Reman empire, and ordered them to 
return to their reſpective dwellings. Parthamaſiris endeavour- 


| Jott his life in the e lo that T3 _ made himſelf _ 


<q to maintain himſelf in his kingdom by force of arms ; but 


p 7477 


— 
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bung of that diſtrict. Algarus had before ſent him ſeveral preſents; 
but put off, under various pretences, waiting upon him in perſon. 


—_ 3 a —— * . —— * . . 


minions, as he pretended, againſt the Parthians, put moſt of 


chains, and, with the aſſiſtance of his fellow-captives, killed the 
_ governor of the fort, and opened the gates to the Romans a. Tra- 
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of Armenia, which he reduced to a Roman province", As to Armenia 
the other particulars of this war, we find them no-where re- 7{duceto 
corded. Upon the reduction of Armenia, ſeveral princes ſub- © Roman 


prov nce. 


mitted of their own accord to Trajan, amongſt whom are men- Several 
[4 


tioned the kings of Iberia, Sarmatia, Boſporus, and Colchis x. . 
He named a king to rule over the Albanians, and appointed one „ 87 ee 
Julianus prince of the Apfiles, whoſe country bordered on the Trajan. 
Euxine ſea, having for its metropolis the city of Dzoſcurzs, 
afterwards called Seba/topolis. Arrian, who wrote under Adrian, 

ſpeaks of a camp in the neighbourhood of this city, which he 

calls the boundary of the Roman empire *, The Romans had, 

before Trajan's time, a gariſon in Melitene or Melitine, a caſtle 

of Leſſer Armenia, which Trajan made a city, and appointed to 

be the metropolis of the whole country ; whence in proceſs of 

time it became one of the moſt populous and wealthy citics in 

the eaſt . The emperor, having left gariſons in all the ſtrong- 


pdolds of Armenia, advanced to the city of Edeſſa in Meſepota- 


ma, where he was received in a very friendly manner by Abgarus a SA 
j eſopo- 

tamia. 
However, Trajan, by the mediation of Abgarus's ſon, by 

name Arbandes, a very comely youth, received his excuſes, and 

aumitted him to his friendſhip. Algarus made a great enter- 

tainment for the emperor and the chief officers of his army, at 

which Arbandes, who was perhaps too much beloved by 7ra- 


jan, diverted him with dancing after the manner of his country“. 
Hanes, the chief of one of the 4rabian rations, S!oraces, prince 


of Anthemufia, a province of 1-ſgpotamia, Mebarſapcs, king of 
Adiabene, and Maniſares, king of fome diſtrict in that neighbour- 
hood, declared, that they were ready to join Trajan; but, in the 


mean time, delayed meeting him, ſo that the emperor began to 


diſtruſt them, eſpecially after the treachery of 17-bar/apes; who 


having demanded and obtained a body of troops to protect his do- The ire. 


chery of 
h 3 - 2 the bing of 
mem to the ſword, and kept the rcft in captivity. Amongſt the a 1:1... 


letter was a centurion, named Seutius, who, as Trajan, highly 
provoked at this treachery, approached a place cf great ſtrength, 
called Ademyſtres, where he was kept, found means to break his 


jan, now maſter of ſo ſtrong and important a place, advanced 


Dio. I. Ixviii. p. 770 AxRIAN. in perip. pont Euxin. p. 7. 
 LUTROP, in vit. Trajan. Europ. ibid. KN NIA. 
ibid. PR ocor. de ædific. Juſtin. I. iii c. 4. Dio ibie. 
P. 780. Idem. p. 781. | | 
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boldly into Meſepotamia, and reduced great part of it by the bare 
fame of his name. As the greateſt part of Aiabene lay beyond the 
Tigris, Trajan built a bridge over that river, which is repreſented 
on ſeveral medals that have reached our times |. The cities of M. 


ebe and Batue made a vigorous defence; but in the end were obliged 


to yield. If the city of N:/ibe belonged, as Foſephus writes, to the 


king of Adiabene, it was at this time, as is manifeft from Dian 


A treaty 

between 

Trajan 

and the 

| king of the 
Parthians, 


Caſſius", in the hands of the Parthians. As for Coſrhoes, we 
know not what meaſures he took, or what attempts he made to 
ſtop the progreſs of Trajan's conqueſts. In Dion Caſſius we 


read, that Mani ſares offered to yield to the Romans for ever all 


Armenia, and that part of Meſopotamia which they had already 
conquered. Whence we conjecture, that the name of Mani- 
ſares has crept into the text inſtead of Coſrhoes, who alone could 
make ſuch an offer, and between whom and Trgjan a tr 


was, it ſeems, concluded, ſince Aurelius Victor writes, that the 


emperor obliged him to deliver hoſtages. What treaty this 
was, or on what occaſion, or by whom it was violated (for 
the war broke out anew), we are no-where told. To this 
treaty perhaps allude the medals, which were ſtruck about this 
time, with the following legend, Peace e/tabliſhed ; the king of 


the Parthians re/fored ®. The power of the Parthians was, as 
Dion Caſſius informs us“, greatly weakened at this time by 


their inteſtine wars; ſo that C:/rhoes was perhaps obliged to re- 


cur to Trajan, and implore his protection againſt his own ſub- 


Jets. This is all we know of Trajan's wars in the eaſt, till 
the year 115, the eighteenth of his reign. We ſhould be able 
to give a better account of all theſe tranſactions, if the Parthiur 
biſtory, compoſed by Arrian, who flouriſhed at this time, on 


purpoſe to ſet forth the exploits of Trajan, and by him divid- 


ed into ſeventeen books, had reached us?; but that hiſtory 


being long ſince loſt, and many other hiſtories of theſe times | 
(for under no prince there flouriſhed a greater number of cele- 


brated hiſtorians than under Trajan), we are with no prince's 


= 


_ exploits leſs acquainted than with Trajan's. Not to mention 


the many hiſtorians who have deſcribed the Parthian war, in 


which Trajan diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent manner, 


| both as a ſoldier and a general, Marius Maximus, Fabius Mar- 


cellinus, Aurelius Verus, Statius Valens, Ammianus Marcelli- 


nus, and Dies Caſſius, wrote his life, either by itſelf, or in the 


body of the Roman hiſtory. But none of the works of theſe 


authors are now remaining; ſo that we are obliged to recur to 


the abridgment of Dion Caſſius by Xiphilin, and to the fil 


:' F-Occo p. 205. Bixac..p. 157. m Dro ibid. n Vide 
Occox. p 201. D100. p. 783. #Fa01: c. 58. 


more 
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more compendious and undigeſted writings of Aurelius Vichor 


and Eutropius. We cannot even learn of any writer, whether 
Tyajian ever returned to Rome aiter he ſet out from thence to 


conquer Armenia. However, we cannot perſuade ourſelves that 
he continued in tae eaſt, without once viſiting the metropolis of 
the empire, for the ſpace of eleven or twelve years; the more, 
becauſe from ſome medals it appears pretty plain, that he re- 


turned to Rome before the year 112, the fifteenth of his reign, 


and that he left it the ſame or the following year 2; which gives 
a great light to hiſtory, and may ſerve to juſtify the acts of the 
the glorious martyr St. Ignatius. Luſius Quietus diſtinguiſhed 


Luſius 


himſelf above all the commanders employed by Trajan in this Quietus 


ſubject to Rome; but nevertheleſs ſerved in the Roman cavalry, 
till he was either by Domitiau or Nerda for fome miſdemeanor 
degraded and diſmilled. Trajan, wanting Atcors in his wars 
with the Dacians, took this prince again into the ſervice, with 
a body of his count: ymen and dependents, at the head of whom 


he performed wonders, both in the firſt and ſecond Dacian 
wart. In the Parthian war he ſerved with ſuch courage and 


ſucceſs, that Trajan honoured him with the conſulate, and, to- 


_ wards the end of his reign, appointed him governor of Paliſtine, 
by way of reward for a ſignal victory which he gained over the 
Jews of Meſapotamias. His reducing the Mardi, a people of 


Aſia near Armenia, and not far from the Caſpian ſea, is men- 


tioned as what moſt of all contributed to his glory and prefer- 


ment t. Ammianus Marcellinus extols him as one of the 


_ greateſt captains that ever bore arms for the Romans". We 


are told, that Trajan had ſuch a kindneſs and efteem for him, 
that he had ſome thoughts of naming him for his ſucceſſor, 


war. He was a Moor by nation, and born in a country not 4://in- 


gurſhes 
himſelf in 
this and 


athc 


WOrS. 


though he was not even born a ſubj-& of the empire“. We 


ſhall have occaſion to mention him again in the following reign. 
In the ſix following years we find nothing recorded by the com- 


pilers of the antients (for the works of the antients themſclvcs 


have been long fince loſt, as we have hinted above), except 


quake; and dedicating of the great ſquare at Rome, which took 


 * Vide Brac. p. 188. Dio. in excerpt. Valeſ. p. io. 


the names of the conſuls, the making the high- way by Trajun 
from Beneventum to Brunduſium; the burning the pantheon by 
lightning; the overturning of ſome cities in Galatia by an eartn- 


its name from Trajan. The conſuls (for of theſe magiſtrates 
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| Ixvini P. 773. SrART. in Aur, Puls r. or. xvii Mavic. 
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we have never yet omitted the names) were Appius Annus Tre. 
 bontanus Gallus and Marcus Attilius Metellus Bradua; Aulus 
Cornelius Palma, the ſecond time, and L. Tullus ; Priſcinus, 
or Priſcianus, and Orfitus; Caius Calpurnius Piſa and M. 
| Vettius Bolanus; Trajan, the ſixth time, and Titus Sextiu; 
Bolanus; Lucius Publius Celſus, the ſecond time, and Caius 
Clodius Criſpinus; Quintus Ninnius Haſta and Publius Mani- 
lius Vopiſcus, Theſe were conſuls from the eleventh to the 
ſeventeenth year of Trajan's reign, incluſively; that is, from 
the 108th to the 114th of the chriſtian æra. On ſome medals 
that were coined during Trajan's ſixth conſulſhip, is marked the 
departure of that prince from Rome *, no doubt, to return to 
the eaſt : which we may ſuppoſe to have happened the year he 
was conſul, the fifteenth of his reign ; for in that year Adrian, 
who commanded under him in the ſecond Parthian war, was 
created archon, or chief magiſtrate of Athens ; which honour 
was probably conferred upon him, as he paſſed through that 
city with Trajan x. 3 „ 

Tn eighteenth year of Trajan's reign and 115th of the | 
CHriſtian era was remarkable for the victories gained by that 
great warrior over the Parthians, and for which he aſſumed the 
title of emperor the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, times *. What- 


Ac conſulis ever gave occaſion to this war (for hiſtory is ſilent upon this 
rhe eraclc head), Trajan, before he left Syria, ſent, at the requeſt of his 
of Helio- friends, ſome perſons to conſult the oracle of Heliopolis in Phæ- 


nicia, to know whether he ſhould return from this war to Rome. 
The oracle returned an anſwer, as uſual, in ambiguous terms, 
which might be interpreted either way. Trajan, putting the beſt 
cConſtruction upon the dark words of the oracle, early in the 
ſpring left Syria, and marched againſt the Parthians encamped 
on the other {ide of the Tigris. As the river was not fordable, 
and the enemy poſſeſſed with a numerous army the oppoſite bank, 
he ſecretly cauſed a great number of boats to be built in the 
woods of Niſibis, which being conveyed upon carriages to the 
river-lide, a bridge was ſuddenly formed with them over the 
river, which Trajan paſſed in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the 


the Tigris enemy, who greatly annoyed him with ſhowers of arrows, till 
de he ſcent ſeveral boats azainit them manned with archers and 


flingers, and ordered others to move up and down the river, 4 
if they were trying to land in other places. This ſo diltrafted 
the Fartlhiaus, already diſmayed and ſurpriſed at the fight oſſo 
Nwuny k vellels in a country quite deſtitute of wood, that they 
228 way, and ſuffered the Rz;an army to paſs the river with- 


rs, epi. conſul. p. 52-7 Vide Nox ts. ibil. Gut: 
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than that of the Tigris, he abandoned the deſign, fearing the 
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out further moleſtation. Trajan made himſelf maſter of the 
kingdom of Adiabene, which he had reduced in the former war, 
but perhaps reſtored upon the concluſion of the peace. He N, ge, 
likewiſe ſubdued the country, which at that time ſtill retained Aſſyria. 
the name of A//yria, and in which ſtood the city of Ninus or 
Nineveh, and Arbela and Gaugamela, two places famous in 
hiſtory on account of the victories of Alexander the Great. As 
the Parthians were greatly weakened by their domeſtic wars 
and ſtill divided among themſelves, Trajan advanced, without 
oppoſition, to the celebrated city of Babylon, of the power and Aud ar- 
greatneſs of which we have read ſuch wonders. He entered it, , 47 
noone offering to withſtand him; and reduced its large territory, Babylon. 
where the Ronan ſtandards had never before been diſplayed. 
By this acquiſition he became maſter of thoſe rich and noble 
countries, 4/ſyria and Chaldza. There he was led by his cu- 
riolity, ſays Dion Caſſius, to viſit the lake of bitumen which 
was made uſe of in building the famous walls of Babylon. But 
that lake is by Rutilius * and others placed in Meſopotamia. 
Afterwards he began a canal between the Euphrates and the He begins | 
Tigris, in order to convey his veſſels out of the former river 4 cn be- 
into the latter, and with them lay a bridge over the Tigris, be- laben the 
ing reſolved to beſiege Cteſiphon, which Rood on that river: but Euphrates 


being informed, that the bed of the Euphrates was much higher Tigris but 


. | ; drops th 
fem would become t rapid, and conſequently unnavigble* e. 


However, Ammianus Marcellinus aſſures us, that the emperor taking. 
Julian, having removed the ſtones with which the mouth of 5 
the canal was ſtopt, conveyed his veſſel through that cut 


ſtom the Euphrates into the Tigris, a little above Cteſiphon ©. 


This canal was called Naarmalca, that is, the river of kings. 

Trajan, fearing the above-mentioned inconvenience, did not 

think it adviſeable to make uſe of the canal; but ordered 
| his veſſels to be brought upon land-carriages from the Eu- 

phrates to the Tigris, theſe two rivers being in ſome places 5 
at a ſmall diſtance from each other; and having formed Mae. 
a bridge with them, paſſed his army over the Tigris, and himſe/f 
made himſelf maſter of Seleucia, and likewiſe of the great maſter of 
city of Cte/iphon, the metropolis of the Parthian, and after- Seleucia 


wards of the Per/ian, empire x. Upon his entering that city, 4nd Cteſi- 


he was proclaimed emperor by the army, who with loud ſhouts phon, 4% 


cf joy confirmed to him the title of Parthicus, which he had metropotis 


of the Par- 
thian em- 
fire. | 
+ Rur. itiner. p. 32. d Dio. p. 784. . AMMIAN, - 
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Nr kings, 


firſt gained by the reduction of Ni/ibis. At Cteſiphon he took 
the daughter of Ceſr bees, and ſeized the throne of the Parthian 


ce 
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kings, which. was of inaſſy gold (. C:/rhoes himſelf made hig 
eſcape, and was ſtill living in the reign of Adrian. Trajan ac- 
quainted the ſenate with the ſucceſs that had attended him in this 


expedition: whereupon a decree paſſed, allowing the conquerot 


of the Parthians to enter Rome in triumph as often as he pleaſed e. 


- Reducert 2 
everal 
countrics. 


Aſſyria 
n de a 
Roman 
prevince. 


Ihe taking of Cteſiphon put him into poſſeſſion of all the neigh- 


bouting countries. Eutrepius tells us, that he reduced the 
Marcomades, the Carduem, Authemiſia, a large province of 


 Perſra, ſays that writer, and all the countries lying between 


Babylon and India. At Balylon he viſited the houſe in which 
Alexander the Great died, and there performed ſome ceremo- 
nies in honour of that famous conqueror fo Ammianus Marce!- 
linus writes, that in his time Trajan's tribunal was ſtill to be 
ſeen at a city in the neighbourhood of Babylon, which he call; 
z2ogardene*, Trajan reduced Aſſyria to a Raman province, 
as he had done before Armenia and Meſopotamia; fo that the em- 
pire now extended to the Tigris, and even beyond that river, 
How he diſpoſed of the country of the Parthians, we ſhall relate 
anon. He obliged the inhabitants of 7:/opatamia, and, no doubt, 
thoſe like wiſe of the other provinces, to pay him a yearly tribute?, 


he dialogue between Triep/9 and Critias, which is falſly aſcrib- 


A dreadful 
earth. 
guak e at 
Antioch. 


ed to Lucian, ſeems to have been written about this time; for it 
ends with the news of the taking of du formerly the metropolis 


of Perſia. Mention is likewiſe there made of inroads made by the 


Scythians, as if they committed great devaſtations in the Romas 
territories i. Towards the end of the autumn, Trajan returned 
to Antioch, which was that winter almoſt intirely ruined by one 
of the molt dreadful earthquakes mentioned in hiſtory. That 


city was then crouded with troops, and ftrangers come from all 


quarters, either out of curioſity, or upon buſineſs, and embaſ- 
nes: ſo that there was ſcarce a nation or province but what had 


a ſhare in the calamity; and all the Roman world, ſays Dim 
Caſſius &, ſuffered in one city. The earthquake was preceded 
by violent claps of thunder, unuſual winds, and a dreadful 


noiſe under ground: then followed ſo terrible a ſhock, that the 


earth all trembled, ſeveral houſes were overturned, and others 
toſſed to and fro like a ſhip in the ſea: the noiſe of the cracking 
and burſting of the timber, of the falling of the houſes, and a di- 


mal and loud roaring under ground, drowned the cries of the 


diſmayed people. "Thoſe who happened to be in their houſes, 
were, for the molt part, buried under their ruins ; ſuch as were 
walking in the {trects and in the ſquares, were, by the violence 
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of the ſhock, daſhed againſt one another, and Moſt of them 
either killed or dangerouſly wounded. As the earthquake con- 
unued, with ſome ſmall intermiſſion, for many days and nights 
together, many thouſands perithed by it, and among the reſt 
the conſul Marcus Pede Virgilianus, with many other perſons 
of great diſtinction. The molt violent ſhock of all was, as we 


read in the acts of St. Ignatius, on a Sunday, the twenty-third 


of December. Trajan himſcif was much hurt, but nevertheleſs 


eſcaped through a window out of the houſe where he was. 
Dien Caſſius pretends, that he was taken out of the window, 


Trajan 
himſelf is 
Rs. - 


and carried away by one, who in tallneſs exceeded the human 


ſize. The ſame writer adds, that mount Liſon, which ſtood 


at a ſmall diſtance from Antioch, bowed with its top, and threat- 


med to fall down upon the city; that other mountains fell; 
that new riyers appeared; and others, that had flowed before, 


forſook their courſe, and vaniſhed. When the earthquake 


ceaſed, the voice of a woman was heard crying under the ruins; 


- which being immediately removed, ſhe was found with a ſuck- 


ing child in her arms, whom ſhe had kept alive, as well as 
herſelf, with her milk. Search was made for others; but no 


one beſides was found alive, except a child that was ſtill ſucking 
its dead mother !. This dreadful earthquake is mentioned by 


Eꝛuſebius, Aurelius Vier, and Evagrius, who all ſpeak of it 


as the greateſt calamity recorded in hiſtory ®, 


THe next conſuls were L. Ælius Lamia and Mlianus Verus. 


From an inſcription of this year, the nineteenth of Trajan's 


reign, we learn, that the ſenate and people of Rome returned 


| the emperor folemn thanks, for having facilitated the entry into 


[ialy on the ſide of the Adriatic ſea, by a port made by his or- 
ders at Ancona, as he had ſome years before made one on the 


Maditerrancan, at or near Centumcellæ, now Civita-Vecchia. 


Upon the return of the ſpring, Trajan, leaving Antioch, viſited 


| the conquered countries; and finding them all in a ſtate of 
tranquility, he made various regulations; and then imbarquing 
on board his fleet, ſailed down the Tigris, being deſirous to 


view the Per ſfan gulph, which Dien Caſſius calls the Red Sea, or 
Alare Ergthraum, ſuppoſing it to have taken that name from 


7 LES ; | 325" 3 Y 
 Erythrus, a prince once very powerful in thoſe parts dv. The 


ſtorms, the rapidity of the river, and the tides, rendered his na- 


vigation both troubleſome and dangerous. However, he made 


lumſelf maiter of Mieſeue, an iſland formed by the Tigris, and 
ovliged ith ambylus, who reigned there, to pay him tribute. 
He was well received by the inhabitants of Charax Spaſine:, 
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the metropolis of Athambylus's dominions, which moſt geo- 


graphers place at the mouth of the Tigris. Dion Caſſius tell 
us, that Trajan ſailed into the Ocean, meaning perhaps the Per. 
ſan gulph; for it is not probable, that, with the ill- built boats, 
ot which his fleet conſiſted, he purſued his courſe beyond 0s. 
muz, where the gulph ends. It was, we conjecture, on this oc- 


caſion, that he reduced Arabia Felix. Cornelius Palma, govet— 


nor of Syria, had ſome years before ſubdued 4 a3: Pre, 


as we have obſerved above, and reduced it to a Roman: province, 


But now Trajan made himſelf maſter, it ſcems of Arabia Fs. 


ix; for Arrian, in his book on the navigation of the Red Sea, 


obſerves, that in the reign of Trajan, there were at Lenca, 2 


| borough upon that ſea, a centurion, and ſome troops, with 2 


receiver, who claimed the fourth part of all the goods that were 
landed there ®. The ſame writer places upon the ſouth coaſt 


of Arabia, beyond the ſtraights of Bebel Mander, a city called 


_ duced Arabia, not by his lieutenants, but in perſon *. Fitu | 


Arabia, and ſurnamed Eudezmon, or the Happy, from its hay. 
ing been formerly enriched by means of the trade that was car- 


ried on there; but adds, A little before our time it was de- 
<< ſtroyed by Cz/ar, and is at preſent only a village v.“ Ashe 


places it in the country of the Homerite d, ſome writers takeit | 
to have ſtood where the preſent city of Aden ſtands. Beſides, 
it appears from ſeveral medals, or pieces of money, coinedafter | 


the year 111, the fourteenth of Trajan's reign t, that he re- 


too mentions the conqueſt of Arabia t; and Eutropius ſeems 


to reckon the reducing of that country to a Roman province 


amongſt the laſt actions of Trajan ". A writer, who is ſup- 


poſed to have flouriſhed about this time, after having ſaid, that 
the power of the Perſiam and Parthians had yielded, adds, 


that Suſa itſelf was taken, and that all Arabia would ſoon ſub- 
mit to the victorious and invincible prince . This mult, 


without all doubt, be underſtood of Arabia Felix, which its 
thence plain he did not ſubdue, till after the conqueſt of A/yr:, 


that is, before this year, the nineteenth of his reign, and the 


116th of the chriſtian æra. Some read in Fe/tus *, that he 
conquered the country of the Saracens; but as no mention 
made of that people by any other writer of thoſe times, we 
readily fall in with thoſe who, inſtead of Saraceni, read (, 


ccni, who inhabited one of the provinces of M.ſepatamia, 
called Ojrhzene, from a king of the Country named Ofrh2c: 


i 9 . - — = | 1 
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* rum, to perpetuate the memory of his conqueſts; and the 
people of Rome made great preparations to receive him with the 
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Ton having reached the ocean, as we read in Dion Caſſius, He envies 
3 diſcovering a ſhip bound to India, wiſhed he was Alexan- 
young, that he might extend, as Alexander had done, his con- der, ach 


queſts to that country Ty Eutropius tells us, that he had a fleet * 7g 


ready equipped in the Red Sea, with a deſign to invade India ; . 


that he informed himſelf of the cuſtoms, ſtrength, and manner 
of fighting, of the Indians; and that he envied the happineſs of 
Alexander, who had ſubdued them, and extended his conqueſts 


far beyond the bounds of the Roman empire. The Romans had 


even the _ to brag, that they had brought India under 
ſubjection, as uſebius obſerves * ; but by India they perhaps 

meant Arabia Felix. Trajan wrote to the ſenate, acquainting 

them with the ſucceſs of his arms, and naming the ſeveral nations, 

which he had conquered, and which were utterly unknown. 

They decreed him extraordinary honours; among the reſt, that he Ex!raor- 


| ſhould, upon his return to Rome, triumph over each particular na- ν b 


tion, which he had ſubdued ; which was decreeing him not one, /i de- 


but many triumphs : a triumphal arch was built in his own fo- b _ * 


ſenate. 


utmoſt pomp upon his return. But to Rome he never returned; 
nor was the end of his actions anſwerable to the beginning. 
For moſt of the nations, which he had conquered, revolted and 


| ſhook off the yoke, after having driven out or maſſacred the 


gariſons that had been left amongſt them. The Vetus, who The Jews 


had been diſperſed into all parts of the world, fell into a dread- revolt in 
| ful rebellion in all the provinces of the empire, being prompted ſeveral 
hereunto by the abſence of the emperor, and the late terrible PC c. 


earthquake, which, as they imagined, portended the ruin and 
downfal of the Roman empire. They roſe at the ſame time in 


5 Alexandria, all over Egypt. and in Libya Cyrenaica, againſt 


the other inhabitants of thoſe countries, whom hiſtorians call 
Greeks, and againſt the Romans, who were very numerous in 
thoſe provinces, which had been long ſubject to Rome. In 
Egypt, which was then governed by Lupus, they aflembled in 
valt crouds, committed dreadful diforders, and falling upon the 


inhabitants, who endeavoured to ſuppreſs the tumult, defeated 


them at the very firſt onſet with great flaughter. But this ad- 
vantage coſt them dear; for the Egyptians, who had the good 


luck to eſcape the general carnage, ſheltering themſclves in 


Alexandria, ſcia ed and maſſacred, without diſtinction of ſ-x vr 
age, all the Jews who dwelt in that city >. The Ferns indecd 
fol] their lives dear, but were in the cn urerpowered, aud all 


at % 
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to a man cut in pieces ©. The Jews of Cyrene, who were, is 
ſeems, the ringleaders of the revolt, finding they could not te- 
ceive the aſſiſtance which they had promiſed themſelves from 
their brethren in Alexandria (for they had formed a deſign of 
ED ſeizing that city), entered Egypt, committing every-where moſt 
And cm dreadful devaſtations and unheard-of cruelties. They were 
e f headed, according to Euſebius*, by one Lucua, whom he 
ds: _ king; but, according to Dion Caſſius ©, by one named 
indrew, whom they had choſen for their leader. However 
that be, their rage and fury was ſo great and boundleſs, their 


| barbarities ſo heinous and outrageous, that they are ſcarce to be 
matched in hiſtory. For, not ſatisfied with inhumanly maſ- 


ſacring Greeks and Romans of all ranks, ages, and degrees, they 
devoured their fleſh, waſhed themſelves in their blood, wore 
their ſkins, and made themſelves garlands with their intrails; 
ſome they ſawed aſunder; others they threw to wild beafts, or 
_ obliged them to fight till they killed one another, after they had 
put them to all kinds of torments. Thus they deſtroyed in 
Libya above two hundred thouſand perſons ; an incredible num- 


ber in Egypt, not ſpecified by hiſtorians 3 and in the iſland of 


Cyprus, where they likewiſe roſe, two hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand: Salamis, one of the chief and moſt populous cities of - | 
that iſland, they laid in aſhes, after having, with that cruelty 7 
Which was ever peculiar to the Jew:/ nation, murdered all the 


inhabitants, without ſparing either women or children f. By 


| theſe maſſacres, the province of Libya was ſo diſpeopled, that 


it would have been leſt quite uninhabited, had not the emperor | 


Adrian ſent thither a few years after ſeveral colonies *. Trajan, 
informed of theſe barbarities, reſolved in a great rage to purſue 

_ thoſe impious wretches, not as rebels, but as monſters, and 
enemies to mankind. Accordingly he diſpatched into Zibyo, 
 Marcius Turbo, with a ſtrong body of horſe and foot and a con- 
ſiderable ficet, injoining him to purſue them both by fea and 


land, with revenge anſwerable to the enormity of ther crimes. | 
They are Turbo defeated them in a pitched battle, and put great numoers | 


4 /c«tedin of them to the ſword, but not without the lots of many of his 
Africa h heſt men, the Fews of Cyrene having been joined before the 
Turbo. battle by thoſe of Egypt bh. Neither was the victory complete, 
nor the battle decitive ; for the war continued till the reign 0! 
Adrian, who ſucceeded Trajan on the eleventh of Aug cf 

the year 117. That prince is ſaid by St. Zerom to have com- 


quered the Ferws, who had revolted a ſecond time; which Sc. 
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murdering or driving out the Reman gariſons. Againſt them 
the emperor diſpatched Luſſus Quietus, and L. Appius Maximus, reg olt. 


there aſſembled in a large plain the Romans and Parthians, he „. 
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liver and others underſtand with reſpect to thearſt revolt under 
ro. Belides, Spartian tells us, that Turbo, having, in the 


very beginning of Adrian's reign, ended the war with the Jews, 


was ſent by that prince againſt the 47:65, who had begun to 
make incurſions into the Roman territorics before the death of 
Trajan *. In the iſland of Cyprus, the Jetos were, by the Ro- Ard all cut 


mans and inhabitants, all cut off to a man; and thoſe of that zo pieces in 


cruel and treacherous nation forbidden, upon pain of death, % ://and 
ever to ſet foot upon that iſland 3 which prohibition the inhabit- of Cyprus. 


ants extended even to ſuch as were driven thither by ſtreſs of 


weather, and whom conſequently they put immediately to 


death. They likewiſe revolted in :/spotamia, but were : 
there ſoon quelled by the brave Lu/ius Quzetres, who defeated 


them in a pitched battle, cut great numbers of them in pieces, 


and drove the reſt out of the country '. The example of the 37 ft of the 


Jews was followed by moſt of the countries which Trajan had gui, 
conquered, the inhabitants riſing every-where up in arms, and conguered 
by Trajan 


who were attended with very different ſucceſs ; for Maximus 


was defeated and killed; by whom, hiſtory does not inform us: 


but Luſius diſtinguiſhed himſelf as uſual, gained great advan- 


tages over the enemy, recovered the city of Niſil is, beſieged, 
ſtormed, and laid in aſhes, the city of Edeſſa. On the other 


Buy are 
again re- 


d:ic C 4 . 


hand, Erucius Clarus, and Julius Alexander, two other com- 
manders of the emperor, retook the city of Seleucia upon the 
Tigris, and ſeveral others, which had ſhaken off the yoke. 
Luſius was, for his gallant conduct, rewarded with the govern- 
ment of Paleſtine ®, no doubt, to keep that province in awe, 
which was chiefty inhabited by Zews, and ſeemed inclined, as 


Spartian informs us ®, to revolt and raiſe new diſturbances in 


the empire. For theſe advantages, and the recovery of his 


_ conqueſts,” Trajan took the tenth and 1:ft time the title of em- 
perorꝰ. During theſe diſturbances, Sambelus, king of Meſene, 


continued faithful to Trajan. Neither did the Parthians make 
any attempts towards the recovery of their liberty, or rather of 


their former condition. But Trajun, fearing they would ſoon 


thake off the yoke, thought it adviſcable to oblige them, by 


giving them, inſtead of a Roman gove.nor, a king of their w/m 


nation. With this defign he repaired to Ctœp hen; and having Trajan 
af | a t Is gs I 66 ts hk 
cended a high throne, and declared one Paithamaſpates king king to the 
. . e „ Parchians. 
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of the Parthians, putting, with great pomp and ſolemnity, the 


crown upon his head. Parthamaſpates, whom Spartian calls 


Pſamateſſiris, continued faithful to the Romans ; but was de. 
ſpiſed by the Parthians as a ſlave to Rome, and had ſcarce 

authority over them F. In ſeveral coins, which have reached 
our times, 1s repreſented a king proſtrate before Trajan, with 
this legend on ſome, He gives a king to the Parthians ; and on 


others the following, He diſtributes kingdoms d. 


Tas following year, the twentieth and laſt of Trajan's reign, 
Niger and Apronianus being conſuls”, the emperor marched 


into Arabia, and there made war upon the Hagareni, or Aga. 
reni, who had likewiſe revolted. What part of Arabia they 


inhabited, we cannot determine, fince we find no farther men- 
tion made of them till the times of the Con/tantinopolitan em- 
pire, when the name of Hagareni became common to the Sa- 
racens and Arabians in general. The emperor laid ſiege to 


their city, which by Aiphilin is called Atra. It was neither 


great nor beautiful, ſays Dion Caſſius, but thought to be very 
rich, by reaſon the ſun was worſhipped there, which drew 


crouds of people thither with rich preſents from the neighbour- 
ing countries. It was ſituated on the top of a high and ſteep 
mountain, well peopled, and ſurrounded with ſtrong walls“. 


But its chief ſtrength conſiſted in the barrenneſs of the neigh- 


and even of water; ſo that a great army could not long ſubſiſt be- 


fore it; hence it was neither taken now by Trajan, nor afterwards 


by Severus, though they had both made a breach in the wall. 
Trajan narrowly eſcaped being killed in one of the attacks; for 


having laid aſide the enſigns of his dignity, that he might not be 


known, he headed his men in perſon : but the enemy, knowing 
him, notwithſtanding that diſguiſe, by his grey hairs and ma- 
jeſtic air, aimed chiefly at him, wounded his horſe, and killed 
a horſeman by his ſide. Beſides, as often as the Romans ad- 
vanced to the attack, they were driven back by violent ſtorms 
of wind, rain, and hail, and dreadful flaſhes of lightning. At 
the ſame time, they were in a ſtrange manner infeſted in their 
camp by ſwarms of flies: ſo that Trajan was in the end obligedto 
raile the ſiege and retire. Soon after, as he was ſtricken in 
years, and worn cut with ſo many long marches, he was ſeized 
with a dropſy and pully, which he aſcribed to poiſon, but others 


thought natural. However, he was ſtill for returning into Me- 


ſopstumia, i reduie ſome places, which had revoited there. 
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-- diſtemper increaſing, he left the command of the army LH il. 
A wr an he had appointed governor of Syria, and _ and ſet N 
barqued for Italy. It was no ſooner known, that he had ſet /“ Italy. 
ail, than all the countries, which he had conquered at a vaſt 
charge, and by expoſing himſelf to innumerable dangers, ſhook | 
off the yoke, and recovered their former condition, in ſpite of 
the troops which he had left to keep them in ſubjection. The The Par- 
Parthians drove out Parthamaſpates ; the Armenians choſe thians 
themſelves a king ; and the greateft part of Meſopotamia re- die cut 
volted from Rome, and ſubmitted to the king of the Parthians, ? heir king. 
Thus all the pains he had taken, all the toils he had undergone, 
and the immenſe fums he had expended, proved in the end to 

no effect. Upon his arrival at Selinus in Cilicia, which was 
| afterwards from him called Trajanepolis, he was ſeized with a 
| flux, which in a very ſhort time put an end to his life. He died in Trajan 
] the beginning of Auguſt, after having reigned nineteen years, ie ar Se. 
fix months, and fifteen days, counting from the death of Ner- linus in 
da to the eleventh of Auguſt (for we know not the preciſe day Cilicia. 
on which he died), when Adrian received at Antioch the news | 
of his death, which had been concealed for ſome time, and 
= thereupon cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor v. Eutro- 
| pius, and ſuch as have copied him, tell us, that Trajan died at 
Seleucia in Tſauria. But Seleucia is at a great diſtance from the 
ſca; and moſt writers agree, that he was going to Rome by ſea. 
Belides, it appears from ſeveral inſcriptions *, from the author 
of the verſes commonly aſcribed to the S:by/s, and from the 
chronicle of Alexandria, that he died at Selinus. Hence Scal:- 
ger and Caſaubon wonder, how any one can call in queſtion a 


| 

$ 

. 

14 | - 
e thing ſo well atteſted 7. His body was burnt at Selinus, and 77;; 2 
Fl his aſhes carried by his wife Plotina and his niece Matidies, or are con- 
| Matidia, in a golden urn, to Rome, where they were received Tey:d io ⁊ 
ed with extraordinary pomp, and depoſited under the ſtately co- Rome, and 
d& | jumn, which he had erected, though it ſtood within the walls, Ct, 
ms where no one before him had been buried 2. Sports, called 2e bis 
At : Parthic Sports, were for many years celebrated in memory of column. 

eit his victories in the eaſt a. From an antient inſcription, we learn, | 


ito * that Phidemion his freedman, his chamberlain, cup-bearer, 
ny and ſecretary, died a few days after him, on the twelfth of Au- 
zed | - guſt, of grief for the loſs of ſo good a maſter b. Trajan leſt 
hers | ))))%%%V%V%V%%%%%V%V%%%%%ꝙ%VVVVĩ ni, I 
.- „D ᷑ro. p. 786. AUR EL. epit. Jur.1aNn. Czfar. p. 39. * Vide 
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no children ©; nor are we told that he ever had any. Some 


write, that he defigned, in imitation of Alexander the Great, 


to die without naming a ſucceſſor; others tell us, that he in- 
tended to name ten perſons to the ſenate, leaving it in their 
power to chuſe which of them they judged beſt qualified for the 
ſovereignty l. We read in Dion Caſſius ©, that once at a ban» 
quet he deſired his friends to name ten perſons, whom they 


thought capable of, and equal to, the ſupreme power. Both 


Trajan himſelf and his friends ſeemed, according to Spartian, 
to judge Neratius Priſcus, who was the greateſt civilian of his 
time, the beſt qualified for ſucceeding him in the empire, 
That writer adds, that one day he addreſſed him thus: Ty 5, 
Neratius, I recommend the provinces, in cafe I ſhould I die. He 


had likewiſe ſome thoughts of leaving the empire to Servianust, 


whoſe daughter Adrian had married; and to Luſius Quietus, 


of whom he deſervedly entertained a mighty opinion b. But in | 


the end, Adrian was preferred to all the reſt ; w hich was rather 
owing to the favour of Plotina, than to any extraordinary kind- 


neſs of Trajan towards him. For though the emperor was 
_ nearly related to him, had been his guardian, and given him his 


niece in marriage, yet he never took great notice of him i; 


nor did Adrian ſhew any particular affection for Trajan. Hen? 


it was commonly believed, that Trajan did not adopt him; 
but that Plotina, who was a great friend to Adrian, intro- 


| nher 
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duced, after the death of her huſband, a ſuppoſititious perſon, 
Who, counterfeiting the voice of the dying emperor, declared, 
that he adopted Adrian. Dion Caſſius tells us in expreſs terms, 


that Trajan never adopted Adrian; but that the whole affair 
was managed by Plotina and Atianus, or rather Tatianus, who 
had been, jointly with the emperor, Adrian's guardian; and 


adds, that ior this reaſon the emperor's death was for ſome days 
concealed. This Dion Caſſius learnt of his father Aprontanus, 


who, as he had been governor of Cilicia, where the emperor 
died, had thence certain intelligence of what had paſſed at his 


death. Beſides, the letters written to the ſenate concerning this | 
adoption were not ſigned by Trajan, but Plotina, who had never 
before ſigned any of her huſband's diſpatches *. A modern 


writer, of no mean charaQter', looks upon what Dion Caſſus 
relates of the ſuppoſititious adoption of Adrian as an arrant fi- 
ble; and pretends, that he was adopted by the emperor a whole 


year before his death; which, if true, would have left no rom 


© TyxmisT1vs, orat. 16. 4 SparT.in Adri.p. 3. Dis. 
I. Ixix. p 795. fSearT. ibid. 86 Dro. p. 795. xt. 
MIST. Orat. 16. i Dio. p. 795, 788. Spar. ibid. * Dio. 
E Eik. p. 787, 788. | DopwELL. in append. ad diſſertat, 
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even for ſuch a fable. What induced him to embrace this opi- 


nion is, that Adrian, as We read in moſt authors, and as ap- 
pears from ſeveral antient inſcriptions, rigned twenty-twa 


years: on the other hand, it is certain, that he died on the 


tenth of July in 138. He muſt therefore have begun to count 


the years of his reign from the vinth of Augu/? of the year 116, 
that IS, a year before Trajan's dath 4 for that prince died in 


the beginning of August in 117 3 he thence concludes, that 
Adrian muſt have been adopted a year before ; and from the 
time of his adoption reckoned the years of his reign. This ob- 
i-Ction, which we ſhall endeavour to anſwer at the end of 


weight with us as to make us look upon the account, which 


Dien Caſſius gives of Adrian's adoption, as an arrant fable, 
We ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of this great emperor's reign with a 


Adrian's reign, as in a more proper place, is not of ſuch 


ſuccinct account of his noble and uſeful works. Aurelius Victor Great 
will have him to have firſt introduced the uſe of poſt-chaiſes; wvorks per- 
but that invention is generally aſcribed to Auguſtus n, and was formed by 
probably only improved by Trajan, as it was after his time by Trajan. 


ſeveral other emperors, as appears from Gothefredus, who 


treats of this ſubject at length in his comments upon the Theo- 
dſan code D. He made, at an immenſe charge, a large and 
convenient road, leading through many barbarous nations, from 
the moſt diſtant coaſts of the Euxine ſea to thoſe of the Occan 


in Gaul*%. He built ſeveral magnificent libraries in Rome, and 


_ a ſtately theatre in the field of Mars v. He adorned the city 

with many magnificent edifices, inlarged the circus, repaired a 
great number of antient buildings, and ſupplied with plenty of 
water thoſe quarters of the city, which by other princes had 


been neglected. But the moſt magnificent of all his works xz; aa 
was the great ſquare, which he made at Rome, and called and co- 


from his own name, having for that purpoſe levelled a hill an n 


hundred and forty-four foot high. In the midſt of the ſquare, 


he erected the ſamous column, which is ſtill to be ſeen, to ſerve. 


him for a tomb, and at the ſame time to ſhew the height of the 


| lil, which he levelled, as appears from the inſcription on the 
balis, dated the ſeventeenth year of his tribunitial power, which 
_ was the 114th of the chriſtian æra. The emperor Conflantius, 
when he came to Rome in 357, found nothing in that ſtately + 
metropolis which he admired ſo much as Trajan's ſquare 4. 
1 he architect employed by Trejan in this inimitable work, ag 
_ Cenflantius ſtyled it, was one Apollodorus. Ciacconius tells us, 


a Vide Col Theodof. tom. ii p. 519, 511. ® Gorh. in 
cod Theodol. tem. ii. p Fo, Ke. Au. Vier. Pin. 


eg p. 66. Dio. I. Ixvni. p. 778. 1 AuniAN. I. Xvi. p. 71: 
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that on the top of the column, which ſtood in the midſt of the 
{quarc, was placed Trajan's ſtatue, holding a golden apple in 


its right hand; and adds, that in this apple were depoſited the 


aſhes of the deceaſed prince *. But Eutropius and Victorinus, 
whom we have followed, tell us, that he was buried under the 


column. During this prince's reign, moſt of the provinces of 
the empire ſuffered greatly by earthquakes, and were grievouſly 


nàtflicted with a dreadful plague, with famine, and frequent con- 
flagrations *, At Rome the Tiber overflowed its banks with in- 


credible violence, laid great part of the city under water, over- 
turned many houſes, and greatly damaged the fields; tho' Tra- 


jan cauſed a great canal to be dug in order to drain them, and to 


convey the water into its natural chanel*. Phlegan tells us, 


that in Trajan's time a woman was delivered at Alexandria of 


five children the fame day, three males and two females, who 
were brought up with great care by the emperor. The next 
year, the ſame woman was delivered of three children . We 


read in Plutarch v, that in Trajan's reign a veſtal, named Hel- 


vetia, going on horſe-back, was ſtruck dead with a flaſh of 


lightning, and thrown quite naked on one fide, and her horſe 


on the other; which the ſoothſayers looked upon as preſaging 
ſomething highly diſhonourable to the veſtals and the Roman 


| knights. Accordingly, not long after, the flave of a knight, 


Three weſ- 
gals pu- 
mijhed.. 


Tavo men 
and ta 

abome n bu- 
ried alive 
4 Rome. 


named Buteces, came of his own accord, and depoſed, that his 
maſter and ſeveral others of the equeſtrian order had for a long 


time carried on a criminal converſation with three veſtals, } 
Emilia, Licinia, and Martia, who were immediately puniſh- } 


ed, and the knights too their accomplices. But the pontiffs, 
having firſt conſulted the books of the Szby/s, declared, that the 
crime was to be expiated by burying alive in the forum boarium, 


or the ox-market, two men and two women, natives of Greece 


and Gaul; which was done accordingly, tho' they had not long 


before condemned the ſame crime in others. For the Britons 
having immolated a human victim to their gods, their magiſ- 


trates had been ordered to puniſh them; though they were af- 
terwards pardoned upon their pleading an antient cuſtom, but at 
the ſame time commanded, under the fevereſt penalties, to for- 


bear ſuch ſacrifices for the future . Trajan, notwithſtanding 


his kumanity and good-nature, ſuffered the chriſtians to be in- 


| humanly perſecuted in moſt provinces of the empire. As he 


- Publiſhed no new edits againſt the chriſtian religion, he is not 


Die p ah. econ. de col Trajan. c. 14. Vier. 


cpi. i in ep, tene g. ir 
quæſt. Rom. lden ibid. | 
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chriſtians, and highly prejudiced againſt them, is manifeſt from 
Pliny's letter to him “, and his anſwer to Pliny a. This ma 

he alcribed to his looking upon the chriſtians, who were already 
very numerous and multiplied daily, with a jealous and ſuſpicious 
eye, as the underminers of the religion of the empire, and ene- 
mics to the gods adored at Rome and in all the Roman provin- 
ces. Beſides, he perhaps accounted them eſtabliſhers of hete- 


-- Ix 
as Barenius obſerves , reckoned by Tertullian among the per- Trajan 
ſecutors of the church. But that he was an enemy to the e tbe 


chriſt ans 
to be perſe- 
cuted. 


riæ, or illegal ſocieties, which uſually breed factions and ſedi- 
tions; whence all ſocieties, or colleges, not ſettled by an im- 


perial edict, or a decree of the ſenate, were forbidden, and the 


perſons frequenting them adjudged guilty of treaſon. But after | 


he had been informed by Pliny of their innocence, he could 
not, nor indeed did he, as appears from his anſwer, entertain 
any ſiniſter opinion of them. But nevertheleſs, inſtead of put- 
ting an immediate ſtop to the perſecution, he ſent directions into 
Bithynia, where it chiefly raged, repugnant to good ſenſe, and 


- altogether inconſiſtent with his ſo much boaſted juſtice, huma- 


nity, and good-nature. For he commanded, that no inquiſition 


Fu | His anja 
ſhould be made for the chriſtians, but that ſuch as were accuſed proceedings 


ſhould be puniſhed ; which was, as Tertullian obſerves in his againf® 


excellent apology ®, declaring them innocent, and at the ſame 
time ordering them to be treated as criminals. If they are guilty, 
ſays that writer, addreſſing himſelf to the emperor, why do 


them. 


you forbid any ſearch to be made after them? If they are inno- 


cent, why do you command them to be puniſhed ? This ordi- 


_ nance, however iniquitous and abſurd, continued in vigour till 


the perſecution of Severus, that is, for almoſt a whole century. 


But for a more particular account of the unjuſt proceedings, 


even of the beſt emperors, againſt the chriſtians, we refer our 
readers to Tertullian © and Euſebius , where they will find, that 


dy ſome emperors it was forbidden, upon pain of death, to ac- 
cuſe the chriſtians, who neverthelefs were, by a ſtrange incon- 
ſtency, to be capitally puniſhed, when accuſed or diſcovered e. 


A Trajan was, what every prince ought to be, a gencrous en- 
courager of learning, under him the efforts of genius and ſtudy 


began to revive ©; and his reign became famous for a great 


number of eminent hiſtorians, poets, orators, and philoſophers, 


of whom we {hall ſpeak in our notes (A). 


I BARox, ad ann. 100. 2 Prin. I. x. ep. 102. Idem ibid. 
ep. 103. vb TER TUI T. apol. c. 2. © TER Tur. in apol. 
*Evsen:l.v.c: 21. 6 TeuruLL.a 

84. Tacir. vit. Agr. c. 2, 3. 


(A) Theſe were Julius Frontines, Cornelius Ticttut, P. the 


Younger, Pumel ul Saf” LEH, at1 "12:5 Capt», Can 
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7rominus Romanus, &c. Sextus Julius Frontinus was prætor in the 
firit year of Veſpaſian's reign, but yielded that dignity to Daomitian, 
after having held it but one day, or two at molt (1). Some years 
after he commanded in Britain with great reputation and ſucceſs, 


till the ninth year of Y:paſian's reign, when he was ſucceeded by 
the celebrated Agricola. As that command was given to ſuch only 
as had been conſuls, Frontinus, no doubt, had been honoured with 


the conſulſhip before he was ſent into Britain. He is thought to 
have been conſul a ſecond time under Nera, and a third under Tra- 
Jan (2). He was likewiſe augur, and ſucceeded in that dignity by 
Pliny the younger, in the fourth year of Adrian's reign (3); whence 
we conclude, that he died that year, the 100th of the chriſtian zra, 


the augurate being an employment for life. He was a great civilian, 
and highly eſteemed by all the men of learning who flouriſhed in 


his time, eſpecially by Martial, who mentions and commends him 
in his epigrams, In his laſt will he deſired, that no tomb might be 


_ erected to him, ſaying that without ſuch monuments the world 


would remember him, if his life had deſerved it (4). Tacitn;, 


ſpeaking of Frontinus, ſays, that he was a man as great and able 2 
he found ſcope and ſafety to be (5). He was one of the greateſt 


commanders of his time (6), and gave ſignal proofs both of his bn. 
very and conduct, in ut:erly ſubduing the powerful and warlike 
nation of the S /ures, tho' beſides the courage of the enemy, he 
was likewiſe obliged to ſtruggle with the difficulties of places and 
ſituation (7). He wrote four books of fratagems, which have 
reached our times, and are ſuppoſed to have been inſcribed to Trajas 
As he flatters Domitian in ſeveral places of his work, we may thence 
conc!ude, that it was compoſed in his reign. In the preface, which 
he pret:xed to this work, he tells us, that he had ſtudied the military 
art with great application; and, beſides the book of /*ratagen:, 


written ſome others upon the ſame ſubject. We read likewiſe in 
 Pegetius, that what Frontinus compendiouſly wrote on military dil- 


cipline, and copied in great part from Cato the cenſor, was greatly 


_ eſteemed by Trojan (8). Mlian quotes another work done by him, 

in which he ſeems to have collected whatever he found in Homer 
upon the ſubject of war (9). Nerv committed to him the care of 
the fountains and aquedutts of Rome; on which occaſion he wrote 


the treatiſe of aguedud?s, which has reached us; as have done ſome 
other ſmall pieces of his, and are to be found in the collection 
which Scrizcrivs has made of the antients, who have treated ot 
the military art, and publiſhed at 4ntxvc;p in 1607. From thele 
picces i: appears, that they were written during the war with the 


 Daciani; which ſome underſtand of Domitian's war with that peo 


pic; others of Trajar's (1c). As for the treatiſe of colonies, which 


(1) Tacit. J. iv. c. 39. (2) Noris epiſt. cenſul p. 61, 62. (3) 
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$criwerius alcribes to Frontinus, it either was not done by him, or 
has been ſince altered; for mention is there made of Adrian, Se- 


Deu, nteninus, Commodus, and other emperors, who reigned 


lon aſter Frontinus's time. : 4 | 
3 Tacitus, the greateſt orator, ſtateſman, and hiſtorian, of 


his time, was, as is commonly ſuppoſed, the ſon of Cornelius Ta- 


citus, a Roman knight, and procurator of Belgic Gaul. His pro- 


motion in the ſtate was begun, as he himſelf informs us (11), by 
Veſpaſian, augmented by Titus, and by Domiti an advanced yet 
higher. He was prætor under Domitian in the year of the Chri/tian + 
ra 88, the ſeventh of that prince's reign, and conſul under Nerva 


in 97, being ſubſtituted to Yerginus Rufus, whoſe panegyric, or 
funeral oration, he compoſed and pronounced (12). He married 
in 77, br 78, the daughter of the celebrated Cneius Julius Agricola 
(13). Lip/ius is of opinion, that he left children by her, ſince the 
emperor Tacitus pretended to be deſcended from him, or to be of 
the ſame family; for he called the hiſtorian, as Vep;/cus informs us 


(14), his kinſman; and Sidonius counts him among the anceſtors of 
Polemus, prefect of Gaul (15). He had been four years abſent from 


Nome, when Agricola died (16); which has given occaſion to ſome 
wiſters to ſuppoſe, without any foundation, that he was baniſhed by 


Domitian. He pleaded at the bar, even after he had been conſul ; 
and, by his eloquent ſpeeches, gained the reputation of the greateſt 
orator of histime(17). He was much admired by P/iny, who lived 


in cloſe friendſhip with him, and by all men of learning, who 


reckoned it a great honour to be acquainted with a perſon of his 
extraordinary accompliſhments (18). He ſeems to have publiſhed _ 


ſome ſpeeches, and likewiſe verſes (19), which have been long ſince 


' loſt. One of his letters has been conveyed to us amongſt thoſe of 


Pliny. Tho' he was the greateſt orator of his time, he is now 


known only by his hiſtorical works, which can never be ſufficiently 
admired and commended. He ſeems to have written his deſcription | 
of Germany during the ſecond conſulate of Trajan, that is, in 98. 
His life of Agricola, which Lipſius thinks one of the fineſt pieces in 
the Latin tongue, was, as we conjecture from the preface, one of 


the firſt pieces he compoſed, and probably publithed in the very be- 


_ ginning of Trajar's reign. The work which compriſes the lives of 
the emperors, from the death of Ga/ba to that of Domitian, ought 
to be placed next; for in his annals he refers the reader to his ac 


count of the reign of Domitian (20). That work, which is by 


Tertullian (21), and other antients called he biftory of Tacitus, 


compriſed the tranſactions of the Remans, both at home and abroad, 


from the year 69 to the year 96, of the Chri/?:az æra; but only 


(11) Tacit. %. L vc 1. (12) Pn. J. ii. ep. 1. (13) Ta- 


eil. vit. Ar. c. g. (i Fei. in Tecit. (15) Sid. I. iv. piſt. 

4. (16) Tua. bid. c 44-017): lis. I. . h. b, . 
(18) Lim, I. iv. , 13, 45.4. Ix; ., id. (19) Fi. . i. 
&. 10. (20) Tait. annal. c. 11. (21% Trtull. ab. c. 16. 
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his account of the year 69, and part of the year 70, have reached 
our times. Having ended his hiſtory, he began his anna/s, (for ſo 
he himſelf ſtyles them) from the death of Auguſtus to the reign of 
Galba, in which there are many lamentable chaſms, as we have ob- 
ferved in the preceding volume. He had reſerved, as he himſelf 
tells us (22), for the ſtudy and employment of his old age, the 


reigns of Nerva and Traj an; but that work, it ſeems, he never un. 


dertook, no mention being made of it by any of the antients. 
He likewiſe propoſed writing the hiſtory of Augu/tus's reign ; but 


St. Ferom knew of no other hiſtorical works of Tacitus, except his 


hiſtory and annals, which were 1n all thirty books (23). Of theſe 


are now remaining, not without many chaſms, only fixteen books 


of his annals, and five of his hiſtory. As to his ſtyle, it 1s ſublime 


and expreſſive; his thoughts are great, his phraſe elevated, and his 


words few. He ſhews himſelf, throughout his whole work, an up- 
Tight patriot, zealous for public liberty and the welfare of his country; 
a declared enemy to tyrants, and to the tools of tyranny ; a lover 
of human kind, a man of virtue, who adores liberty and truth, 


and every where recommends them. As no man had ſeen more, 
and few thought ſo much, he draws events from their firſt ſources, 
takes off every diſguiſe, and penetrates every artifice. He ſaw 


every thing in a true and uncommon light ; whence his reflections 


are maſterly and profound, like mirrours, where human nature and 


government are exhibited in their proper ſize and colours. His 
ſtyle is a kind of language peculiar to himſelf, weighty, grave, and 


| well adapted to his ſubject. The older he grew, the more he cur- 


tailed his ſtyle; for his hiftory is much more copious and flowing 


than his anuals; ſo that what has by ſome been reckoned a fault, 


was in him the effect of his judgment. His Latin is pure and clal- 


ſical; he has few or no words which had not been uſed by approved 


writers; nor does he often give new ideas to old words. However, 


as he is ſparing of his words, and, after having ſtarted the idea, 
leaves the reader to purſue it, he is thence charged by the moderns 


with obſcurity. The emperor Tacitus directed his books to be placed 
in all the libraries; and, for their better preſervation, ordered ten 
copies of them to be tranſcribed every year at the public expence 


(24). But notwithſtanding this care, many of them have been long 
fince loſt, as we have obſerved above. As for the dialogue on the 
decay of eloquence, which is by ſome aſcribed to Tacitus, by others 


to Quintelian, and was written in the ſixth year of the reign of Ve. 


faſiun, Lipſius, from the ſtyle, is more inclined to adjudge it to St - 


zZilian than to Tacitus. But of that piece we have ſpoken in the fore- 


going part of this volume (25). The unjuſt cenſure of Mr. Bh 
and others upon Tacitus, as if he derived the actions of his prince, | 
cvea the moſt innocent, from wicked counſels and deſigns, is fully 
confuted by Mr. Gordon, in the diſcourſes which he has prefixed 0 


his excellent tranſlation of that hiſtorian (26); a tranſlation which 


| 22) Tacit. bi. J. i. c. 1. (23) Hicr. in Zac. (24) V opiſe. in 


Tacit. (25 See {:fore p. 440. n. 48). (26) Gord. p. . = 
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Pliny was a native of C:mum, now Como, the ſon of L. Cæcilius, 
by the ſiſter of P/7y the elder, by whom he was adopted, and thence 
took the name of C. Plinius Cæcilius Secundus (27). He was born 
in the eighth year of Nero's reign, the 6iſt of the chriſtian æra, and 
ſtudied eloquence under Duintilian (28) with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 


and Tacitus were reckoned the two greateſt orators of their time. In 


his youth he followed the profeſſion of arms (29), was prztor under 
Domitian, and under Trajan conſul, augur, and governor of Pontus 


and Bithynia. But his chief employment was to plead cauſes, which 


he did with great eloquence and equal diſintereſtedneſs, not accept- 
ing of his clients fees or preſents of any kind, even before the law 


forbidding them paſſed in the ſenate. He publiſhed ſeveral harangues 
or ſpeeches, none of which have reached our times, except his 
panegyric upon the emperor Trajan. An inſcription queted by 


tu zo), aſcribes to him ſome hiſtorical pieces; but of theſe no 
mention is made by any antient writer: nay, Apollinaris Sidonius 
tells us, that Tacitus did not apply himſelf to the writing of hiſtory, 


till he had in vain endeavoured to engage Pliny in that province (31). 


The letter, in which P/ny excuſes himſelf from that taſk, is ſtill ex- 


tant (32), but inſcribed to one Capito; perhaps in the time of Si- 
donius, that is, in the fifth century, it paſſed for a letter written to 
Tacitus. Some make Pliny author of the lives of illuſtrious men, 


which by moſt critics is aſcribed to Cornelias Nepos, but by Yoſſius to 


Aurelius Vieor (33). Pliny often mentions his own verſes; but, as 
they have been long ſince loſt, we can give no account of them. 
He himſelf made and publiſhed a collection of ſuch of his letters as 
he thought the moſt diverting and inſtructing (34); and of theſe are 
_ ſtill extant ten books, which have been of ſignal uſe to us in de- 


{cribing the reign of Trajan. He was, as appears from his letters, 


a man of great honour, probity, diſintereſtedneſs, and good-na- 


ture ; of which we find innumerable inſtances in his letters. He pre- 
ſented the city of Comum, where he was born, with a valuable and 


numerous collection of books, which he bought at a great rate, 


and allotted a large fund to be employed, partly in purchaſing 


other books, and partly in maintaining and bringing up the children 
635). As the citizens of Comum uſed, for want of proper maſters at 


home, to ſend their children to be educated at Mediolanum, now Mi- 


lan, he prevailed upon them to contribute towards the hiring and 


maintaining of profeſſors in all arts and ſciences, and was himſelf 


atthe third part of the charge; he would have willingly paid the 


whole, had he not believed, that the parents of the children, by be- 


ing obliged to diſburſe two thirds of the requiſite ſum, would be 
thence more effectually induced to chuſe profeſſors well qualified for 
That truſt, than if the whole charge were born by him; in which 


1 Plin. prol. I. v. 6p. 8. . ( 28) Idem, I. ii. ep. 14. (29) 
Hem, 1. i. ep. 10. (30) Je hift. Lat. I. i c. 30. (31) Sidon. 


(iv ep. 23. (32) Plin. I. v. ep. 8. (33) Leg ibid. (34) Plin J. 
1 .. 35) ldem, I. i. ep. $ 1. vii. ep, 18. b 
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caſe, favour, he apprehended, might prevail over merit (36). Be. 


ſides his countrymen, he preſented others with conſiderable ſums, | 


namely, Quintilian, on occaſion of the marriage of his daughter 
(37); the poet Martial, when he left Rome, to return to Spain, 
his native country, (38); and one Romanus Firmius, to make u 


the ſum that was requiſite for his being raiſed to the equeſtrian order 


(39). He was not himſelf poſſeſſed of a large eſtate; but by be. 
ſtov ing little upon himſelf, he could afford beſtowing a great deal 
upon his friends, as he had no children (40). A lady of merit, 
named Corellia, for whom Pliny had a particular value, having be. 
trayed to him a deſire of having lands on the lake of Cem, he ge- 
nerouſly offered her a ſmall eſtate, lately fallen to him, which bor- 
dered on that lake. Corellia refuſed the preſent, and deſired to 
know the value of it; when one of Plim's freedmen, no doubt by 
private orders fiom his maſter, undervalued it, and fold it to her at 


a very low rate; which Corellia afterwards knew, but Pliny could | 


not by any means be prevailed upon to accept the full value of the 
land (41) He at once diſcharged all the debts of one of his friends, 
| ſabitituting himſelf in the room of all his other creditors, who had 


brought him into great trouble. When his friend died, his daugh. | 


ter Calvina was for renouncing the inheritance ; hut P/iny, to fave 
the reputation of the deceaſed, generouſly forgave her what ſhe 
owed him, tho? he had contributed a conſiderable ſum towards her 
fortune, when ſhe was married (42). The reader will find in Pl 
 ay's letters innumerable other inſtances of his generoſity, diſintereſt- 


edneſs, and good-nature, which the brevity we have propoſed to 


_ ourſelves will not allow us to relate in this place. 
Pompeius Saturninus flouriſhed under Trazan, and is highly com- 


mended by Pliny, with whom he lived in great friendſhip, as a 


excellent orator, poet, and hiſtorian (43). P/iny publiſhed nothing 
_ without ſubmitting it firſt to the judgment of Saturninus (44). This 
is perhaps the ſame Saturninus who died in the fifth year of Trajan's 


reign, and bequeathed part of his eſtate to Pliny (45). His works 
have been long fince loſt. Titinius Capito is likewiſe mentioned by 


Pliny as a writer of no mean character. He deſcribed the death: of 


zlu/trious men, amongſt whom were ſome of his cotemporaries, con- | 
demned, no daubt, by Domitian (46). Pliny tells us elſewhere * 


(47, that with excellent verſes he celebrated the actions of great 
men; and adds, that he prevailed upon the emperor, Nerva or 
Trajan, to erect a ſtatue in the forum to L. Silanus, who was by 
| Nero's orders put to death in the year 65, the eleventh of that prince 
reign. Catancus, in his notes upon Pliny (48), tells us, that Lac- 


eentius quotes a book upon the public ſhows written by Titinius Ca- 


pito. Claudius Pollio, who is likewiſe greatly commended by 


(36) dem, l. iv. ep. 13. (37) Lien, l. vi. ep. 32. (38) 
Iain, I. iii. ep. 21. (59) Jem, J. i. ep. 19, (40) Idem, 4. 
cp. 4. (41) lien, l. vii. ep. 11. & 14. (42) Idem, I. ii. b. 
4. (43) laem, l. vii. ep. 16. (44) Idem ibid. ep. 8. (43) 
laem; l. v. cp. 7. (46) Mem, I. viii. ep. 12, (47) Lien, J. 1. 
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Pliny (49), wrote the life of Maſonius Baſſus, his bene factor. Sui dat 
ſpeaks of one A/inius Pollio, who was a native of Tralles in Aſia, 
and a celebrated ſophiſt and philoſopher, and aſcribes to him ſeve- 
ral pieces; amongſt the reſt, one giving an account of the memo- 
rable actions and ſayings of the philoſopher Mu/onins ; but he adds, 
that Mu/onius taught at Rome in the time of Pompey the Great (50) 3 


but is commonly thought to have been therein guilty of a great over- 


ſight (51). Pliny likewiſe mentions and commeuds one Verginius 


Romanus who wrote comedies and other poetical pieces (52). 


Under Trajan flouriſhed, according to Ye//ius (53), two Greek 
poets, Serapio, an Athenian, Plutarch's friend, and Rufus, an 
Ephefian, author of the fix books upon ſimples, known to Galen 
and other phyſicians. Pliny ſeems to have entertained a mighty 
opinion of the ſophiſt Ius, who came to Rcze, when he was about 
fixty (54), and there gained, as appears from Juvenal (55, , the re- 


cer. of an eloquent orator. He was a native of 4/yria, and in 


is youth had led a moſt debauched life ; but afterwards changing 
his conduct, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy and elo- 
quence (56). He ſeems to have left no other works behind him, 
except his declamations. Of Plutarch, Suetonius, Epictetus, and 
ſeveral other writers, who lived under Trajan, but died after him, 


(48) Pie. J i. ep. 17: (49) em, I. vii. ep. 31. (50) 
Suidas, p. 579. Eh (51) Vide Jonſ. J ili. c. 7. 152 Plin. I vi. 
ep. 31. (53) Fof. poet. Græc. p. 73. (54) Plin. I. i. q. 3. 
(55) Juv. ſat. iii. ver. 74 (56) Philoſtr. ſoph. c. 20. Suidas, p. 
L274. 1 5 55 „ | 
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The history of Rome, from the death of Trajan, 
to the death of Marcus Aurelius, when the 
power of the Roman empire began to decline. 


A Drian, who ſucceeded Trajan in the empire, was the ſon 
IA of Alius Adrianus Aſer, couſin- german to that prince, 


and of Domitia Paulina, ſprung from an illuſtrious family in 


Cadiz. His family came originally from Italica in Spain, the 


native city of Trajan, whither Adrian, in the account he wrote 


of his own life, pretended, that his anceſtors had removed, ſome 

ages before, from the city of Adria in the country of the Pi-. 
centes, now the dukedom of Atri in Abruzzo. Marullinus, © 
his great- great-grandfather, was the firſt Reman ſenator of the 


family b. He was born, according to Spartian, in Rome, on 
the twenty-fourth of January, in the year ſeventy- ſix of the 


chriſtian æra, while Veſpaſian was conſul the ſeventh time, and 
Titus the fifth i. Eutropius writes, that he was born in Italica; 
brit Caſaubon thinks he was therein miſtaken k. He was named 
P. Filins Adrianus, or Hadrianus, to which names he added, 


after his acceſſion to the empire, that of Trajan l. His father, 
dving when he was but ten years old, left him under the guar- 


cianfhip of Trajan and Cælius Tatianus, or Attianus, as Sal- 


nalins calls him, a Roman knight ®. He applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the Greek tongue, and was, at the age of fifteen, fo 
thoroughly acquainted with that language, that he was com- 


monly ſurnamed the Young Grecian. He then went to ſerve in | 
Spain, and ſtaid there till he was recalled by Trajan, with whom 
be lived as his fon. He was ſoon after appointed by Domitian 


one of thedecemvirs, and thence raiſed to the command of the 


ſecond auxiliary legion, with which he was ſent into Meſa 
about the latter end of that prince's reign, We are told, that 
in Mai ſia an aſtrologer aſſured him, that the ſovereign. power 
was by the fates deſtined to him; which was confirming 


what his great-uncle Ælius Adrianus, who was likewiſe ſkilled 


> SyaRT. in Adrian. p. 1—3. pariſ. 1620. i Idem ibid. & P. 
Pal, p. 30.  FCasaur.in not. ad Spart. D10. I. viii. P- 
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in aſtrology, had foretold many years before *, When Trajan 
was adopted by Nerva, he was ſent to him with the congratu- 
lations of the army upon that occaſion, and ſoon after removed 
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by Nerva from Mz/1a into Upper Germany; whence he haſten- 


ed, upon the death of that prince, which happened ſoon after, 


to carry the firſt tidings of it to Trajan. Servianus, who com- 


manded in Upper Germany, and was no friend to Adrian, tho“ 
he had married his ſiſter Paulina, detained him, till he had diſ- 


patched an expreſs to Trajan with the news of Nerva's death, 
and afterwards ſupplied him with an old chariot, which broke 


down by the way, that he might not ingratiate himſelf with the 


new emperor, by firſt informing him of his acceſſion to the 
empire. But nevertheleſs Adrian purſued his journey on foot 
with ſuch expedition, that he arrived in Lower Germany, where 
Trajan then was, before the expreſs . Trajan kept him with 
him; but though he was his kinſman, his guardian, though he 


gave him afterwards his ſiſter's grand-daughter, Sabina, in mar- 
riage, yet he never conferred any extraordinary honours upon Trajan 


bim. In his youth he had ſquandered away his eſtate, and con- conferred = 
trated great debts; which, with his other vices, Servianus no extra- 
took care to exaggerate to the emperor, in order to eſtrange his 974nary | 


mind from him, and prevent his adopting him ; for Servianus 
entertained a very indifferent opinion of Adrian, and believed, 
that Rome could never be happy under ſuch a prince? ; and 


truly he was a perſon of moſt extraordinary parts, and had ſome : 
great virtues, but allayed with no leſs vices. He was endowed ;r.,,, 


honours 
u hon him. 


with a memory almoſt beyond belief; he could repeat by heart „a 
2 whole book, however difficult and intricate the ſubject of it ,. 
was, after having once peruſed it; he knew the name of every /-arnine, 


ſoldier in the army, and remembered the names of all the old 


foldiers, who had once ſerved under him, though they had been 


long diſbanded. He excelled in every branch of learning, and 
Was without compariſon the beſt orator, poet, grammarizn, 


'. 


philoſopher, and mathematician of his time; thorougbly Nille 
in phyſic ; well acquainted with the virtues and properties of 


moſt herbs and minerals; in drawing and painting he was equal 


to the greateſt maſters; ſung, and played upon all kinds of in- 


[Ne uments, ſo as to be reckoned the moſt ſkiltul muſician of the 
age he lived in. He even applied himſelf to the ſtudy of judicial 


aſtrology and magic. He uſed at the ſame time to write, 


Ws no man was better acquainted with his domeſtic affairs, than 
e with thoſe of the whole empire. His court was conſtantly 


* Idem ibid. * Idem, p. 4. r Idem, p. 3. 


I dictate to ſeveral ſecretaries, pive audience to his miniſters, and 
| diſcourſe with them about affairs of the greateſt importance; 


crouded 
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crouded with philoſophers, orators, poets, mathematicians, &c, 
for whom he always ſhewed a pariicular eſteem, and took great 
pleaſure in diſputing with them, and challenging the poets by 


_ extemporary verſes, at which he had an extraordinary talent. 


| Inflances 
of his cle- 
mency. 


Having one day excepted againſt an expreſſion uſed by Favor;. 


nus, that philoſopher modeſtly yielded, though he might have 


produced out of good authors ſufficient authority for his expreſ- 
fion ; which ſeeming ſtrange to his friends, Do you think, ſaid 


pleaſantly Favorinus, that I will pretend to be more learned than 
one who has thirty legions at his beck ? In the beginning of his 
reign, he gave many inſtances of his clemency and good-nature; 


but afterwards cauſed ſeveral perſons to be unjuſtly put to death : 
whence ſome writers cry him up as a moſt merciful prince, 
while others repreſent him as naturally inclined to cruelty, but 
often forgiving injuries, through fear of undergoing the fate of 


Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. In the very beginning of his 


reign, Tatianus adviſed him to put three perſons to death, who, 
he ſaid, would not fail to raiſe diſturbances, viz. Bæbius Ma- 


cer governor of Rome, Laberius Maximus, and Craſſus Frugi, 
of whom the two latter had conſpired againſt Trajan, and were 
then in baniſhment; but the emperor would not hearken toany 
ſuggeſtions againſt them ſaying, It would be highly unjuſt and 
tyrannical to puniſh any one for a crime, which he was only 
likely to commit”. Spartian writes, that he freely forgave all 


thoſe who had any-ways injured him while he was a private pe- 
ſon; and that one day meeting one of them after he was em- 


peror, he told him, that he had eſcaped by his promotion to the 


Nenem- 


bers and © 
 puniſpes 
ſome inju- 
ries done 
Sin in 
Trajan's 
= os 


empire *. On the other hand, Dion Caſſius tells us, that he 


remembered, and puniſhed with great ſeverity, ſome injuries 
done him in Trajan's time; and that he never forgave the fa- 
mous architect Apollodorus, who had ſpoken contemptuouſly of 


him before that prince*. He allowed every one free acceſs to 
him, and ſeemed never better pleaſed than when they ſpoke to 

him with liberty, or admoniſhed him of his faults. Of this we 
read the following inſtance: A woman having one day applied 


to him on occaſion of a troubleſome law-ſuit, the emperor told 
her, That he was not then at leiſure to hear her. The woman, 
not ſatisfied with this anſwer, cried out to him aloud, To what 


purpoſe then are you emperor © With which frankneſs Adrian. 


Was ſo well pleaſed, that, poſtponing all other affairs, he heard 
her with great patience, and diſmiſſed her fully ſatisfied * The 


Roman people demanding one day with great noiſe in the theatre 


— 4 Idem ibid. AMMAN, I. xxx. Dio. I. Ixix. p 790. * SPART: 


p. 10. > Idem. P- 8. 5 [4 Dio. 1. Ixix : Pp. 759. u Idem, 14 
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| ſomething, | 
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ſomething, which Adrian was no-ways inclined to grant them, 
he ordered the public crier to command ſilence with the impe- 
rious word Tacete, Be ſilent, uſed by Domitian on the like oc- 
caſion; but the crier, inſtead of obeying him, ſaid only, The Bears fo be 
emperor begs you would be ſilent 3 which Adrian was fo far from adm 
reſenting, that he commended his prudence, and amply re- 
warded it v. He was courteous and affable towards perſons of Kind to his 
all ranks, converſed familiarly with his friends and viſited them, friend. 
nay, and his freedmen, when indiſpoſed, twice or thrice a day, | 
comforting them in their ſickneſs, and aſſiſting them with his 
counſels. He frequently entertained them at his table, and 
honoured them with his company at their houſes, without being 
invited, converſing with them more like a private perſon than a 
5 prince. He refuſed them nothing which he thought reaſonable 
to grant them, and inriched ſome who had never aſked him the 
leaſt favour *; but at the ſame time gave ear to ſlanderers, and But giwes 
believed every tale that was whiſpered againſt them; whence ear r//un- 
all thoſe whom he had moſt favoured and raiſed to the higheſt dcrers. 
| honours, were in the end diſgraced, treated by him as enemies, 
and either put to death or baniſhed). His liberality knew no His /ibera- 
| bounds; he allotted large ſums for the maintenance of poor lh. 
children of both ſexes, and in that excelled even Trajan. Upon 
ſuch of the ſenators as were, by misfortunes, reduced to po- 
verty, he ſettled penſions ſuitable to their rank, and the number 
of their children. Among the populace he diſtributed yearly an 
immenſe quantity of corn, made large preſents to ſuch of the 
knights as were not able to ſupport their dignity, and ſupplied 
all thoſe whom he appointed governors of provinces, or com- 
manders of armies, with horſes, mules, cloaths, and money to 
defray the charges of their journey. During the feaſt of Saturn, 
he uſed to ſend preſents to his friends, laying hold of that oppor- 
tunity to reward them for their fidelity and attachment to his 
perſon. His preſents to kings and princes always exceeded thoſe 
which they had ſent him. Such of the public profeſſors as were 
no longer able to diſcharge their office as they ought, he diſ- 
miſled with marks of honour and handſome allowances. As he 
ſpent moſt part of his reign in viſiting the provinces of the em- 
pire, he left every-where marks of a magnificence truly great 
and princely 2. He is faid never to have ſeized unjuſtly any 
man's property -; neither would he ever receive legacies left 
him by perſons who were not known to him, or by ſuch of his 
friends as had children >. He ſhewed on all occaſions a high 


Adem, ibid. x Idem. 7. Dio. . 7 7 Span. & 
Dio. ibid. *Spart. p 10. Dio. p. 790. PulLosr. ſoph. 
F. 32. Dig. ibid. SA RT. p. 80 
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Reſpec: reſpect for the ſenate, conſuls, and other magiſtrates, tranſaQ. 

the ſenate. ing nothing without their advice. He ſcarce ever failed aſſiſti 

| agsat their aſlemblies, when he was either at or near Rome, 2 
uſually waited on the conſuls to their houſes. He would not 
ſuffer the Roman knights to ſit as judges in the cauſe of a ſena- 
tor, tho” that had been cuſtomary when the cauſe was pleaded 

before the emperor in perſon ; neither would he allow of any 


I impar- | appeals from the ſenate to him ©. He adminiftered juſtice with 


tial in the great impartiality, following therein the advice of P. Jubentius 
 admini- Celſus, Salvius Fulianus, and Neratius Priſcus, all three men 
ſiration of of great probity, and the beſt civilians in Roc. He narrowly 
Juſtice. inquired into the conduct and behaviour of his minifters, dif. 
Allhnavs rn» Charging them when guilty of the leaſt injuſtice or miſdemeanor, 
Zoaver to He allowed his freedmen no power; and ſuch as pretended to 
his freed. have any, in order to gain by that means credit or wealth, 
men. he puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Obſerving one day 

from his window one of his freedmen walking between two 


ſenators, he ſent one of his attendants to give him a box on 


the ear, and tell him, that it did not become him to walk 
between two perſons, to whom he might one day be a ſlave*, 


He was an enemy to all pomp and parade ; whence he would 


never ſuffer the ſenators to attend him but upon bulinefs, 
He uſually returned from the ſenate in a ſedan, that the ſenators 
might be diſpenſed from accompanying him to the palace. His 
| medals are all very plain, without the uſual titles of emperor, 

_ high pontiſt, father of his country, &. He would not ſuffer 
his name to be put upon any of the ſtately buildings which he 
erected, except upon the temple which he built in honour of 
Trajan; but at the ſame time was pleaſcd that ſeveral aqueducts 
and cities ſhould bear his name ©. Out of Rome he laid quite 
aſide the port and majeſty of an emperor; in his garb and drels 
he little varied from a common ſoldier; his diet was ſuch as 
chance preſented ; he uſually marched on foot, with his head 


bare, making no diſtinction between the frozen mountains of 


the Alps, and the ſcorching deferts of Africa ; he viſited the 
ſoldiers in perſon when ſick, took particular care of their pro- 
viſions, made them preſents, c. but at the ſame time put down 


tte uſe of arbours, ſhady walks, bowers, &c. baniſhing from 


the camp whatever ſeemed in the leaſt to encourage luxury and 
idleneſs. He was acquainted with every ſoldier in the army, 


knew his age, remembered his exploits, if he had performed 
He revices any, &c. He preferred none but men of courage, ftrength, 
the Anti nt and good characters, ſaying, Such as the officers are, ſuch will 


military 


77170. the ſoldiers ſoon be. By this means he revived and reſtored the 
iſcipline. g 8 


dem, p. 17. Idem, p. 10. Idem, p. 9, 10. 
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jan's ſiſter; but treated her more like a ſlave than a wife, and 
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ancient military diſcipline, which, by the negligence of many 
princes, had been decaying ever lince the time of Augu/tus *. 
He is generally blamed by the ancients as too inquiſitive, and 
prying into every one's ſecrets, tho* they no-ways concerned 
him; as addicted to the moſt infamous pleaſures, and abandoned 
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to all manner of ſuperſtition ; which was the chief cauſe of his 


perſecuting the chriſtians, whom he looked upon as enemies to 


the idolatrous worſhip of his gods*. He took great delight in 


hunting, and is ſaid to have killed bears, lions, and other wild 


beaſts, with his own hand. He founded a town in Ma: ſia, 
which he called Adrianotheræ, that is, Adrian's chace, becauſe 


he had killed a bear there. He loved his hunting-horſes and 


himſelf their epitaphsd. He was the firſt emperor, as Spartian 


_ obſerves i, who let his beard grow, to cover ſome ſcars, which 


Cisfigured that part of his face. He married, as we have re- 
lated above, Julia Sabina, grand daughter to Marciana, Tra- 


often declared, that, had he been a private perſon, he would 
have divorced her. However he ſuffered her to be honoured 
with the tittle of Auguſta, when he took that of the father of his 


country*, He is thought in the end to have poiſoned her, be- 
ing no longer able to bear with her haughty and imperious tem- 
per. She ſeems to have been a woman of a very indifferent 
Character ; for ſhe is ſaid to have publicly bragged of her having 
prevented Adrian from having any children by her, and by that 
means ſaved the world from utter deſtruction l. Having thus 


premiſed a ſuccinct account of the virtues and vices of Adrian, 
we ſhall now proceed to the hiſtory of his reign, according to 


the order of time. Having cauſed himſelf to be declared em- 
peror on the eleventh of Auguſt of the year 1 175 he immediate- 


dogs to ſuch a degree, that he built them tombs, and wrote 


Diſlikes bis 
wife julia 


Sabina. 


ly wrote to the ſenate, excuſing his having aflumed that title 


without their conſent and authority, alledging, that he had 


been forced to it by the ſoldiery. He begged they would con- 
 frmthe title, without conferring other honours upon him till 


he deſerved them. In the ſame letter he ſolemnly promiſed ne- 


ver to put any ſenator to death, nor to tranſact any affair of 
_ conſequence without their counſel and advice®. 


the donative given by other emperors to the ſoldiery, and ap- 


e doubled 


pointed Tatianus, or Attianus, formerly his guardian, with 


Similis, captains of the prætorian guards. Similis was a man 


8 Idem, p. 5. Dio. p. 799—792. £ Dio. & Sear. ibid. 
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The cha- of great probity, moderation, and prudence, and had diſtin- 
ra. / guiſhed himſelf in quality of centurion under Trajan, who 
Sim ilis 5d had a particular value for him. As it was much againſt his will 


T atianus 


captain: of 


the pre- 
forian 


guands, 


Adrian 
abandons 
the coun- 
 #ries con- 


— quered Ly 


Trajan. | 
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that he accepted the command conferred upon him by Adrian, 
he reſigned it three years aſter, withdrew into the country, and 


there ſpent in retirement the ſeven remaining years of his life. 
A little before he died, he compoſed his own epitaph, import- 
ing, that he had been ſeventy-ſix years upon the earth, but 
lived only ſeven v. Tatianus was a man of a quite different 


character; for he adviſed Adrian, upon his acceſſion to the em- 
pire, to put ſeveral perſons to death; and was thought to have 
been the chief author of the murders, which that prince com- 


_ mitted about two years after . Adrian had no ſooner taken |} 
poſſeſſion of the empire, than he deprived the brave Luſſus 


Quietus, who had ferved with great credit under Trajan, of 
the command of his countrymen the Moors, ſuſpecting him as 


if he aſpired at the empire. As to the conqueſts made by his 


predeceſſor, he reſolved to abandon them all; and accordingly 


_ withdrew his troops from Armenia, Meſopotamia and Aria 
ſo that the Euphrates became anew the boundary of the Roman 


empire. He allowed the Armenians to chuſe themſelves a 


king; and as the Parthians were diſſatisfied with Parthamaſ- 


pates, whom Trajan had raiſed to the throne, he appointed him 
king of ſome neighbouring nation, and ſuffered the Parthians 


to recal Caſrhees, whom Trajan had driven out two years be- 


fore vd. He was likewiſe determined to abandon Dacia; but 
his friends prevailed upon him to keep a province, in which 


ſuch numbers of Roman citizens had ſettled. However, he 


ordered the arches of the famous bridge built by Trajan over 


the Danube to be broken down, fearing the barbarians might 


make themſelves maſters of it, and invade the Roman territo- 
ries 4%. Adrian, having giving the neceſſary orders for main- | 


taining the tranquillity of the eaſt, and appointed Catilius Se- 


verus governor of Syria, left Antioch, and ſet out for Rome, 


which he did not reach till the next year *. Epiphanius tells 
us, that before he left the eaſt, he went into Egypt; and that 


paſſing by 7 08 uſalem forty- ſeven years after it had been taken Z 


by Titus, on that occafion he reſolved to rebuild it; which de- 


ſign, however, he did not put in execution before the latter end 


of his reign *. 85 


 "SpaRrT. cum not. Salmaſ. p. 19. Dio. p. 796. © SpART. 
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Frajan, which Adrian hiniſelf ſeems to have carried ®. Soon 


another, and choſe Adrian for their umpire, who compoſed their 


thus both terrified the barbarians and at the ſame time gained 


I OPANAL I. ix P. 811, 815. * OPART. p. 17. 
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Tur ſolowing year, Adrian entered upon his ſecond con- 
ſulſhip, having been named to that dignity by Trajan before he 
died, together with Fuſcus Salinator, who had married the 
daughter of Servianus, Adrian 's niece *, This year Adrian He arrives 
returned to Rome, where he was received by all ranks of men «at Rome; 
with extraordinary demonſtrations of joy; but he could by no but refuſes 


means be prevailed upon to accept the triumph, which had been he tri- 


prepared for Trajan, and was by the ſenate decreed for him. umph de- 


\ reed him 
At his motion that honour was conferred upon the image of ogrly ; 


, . . L yl 
after his entrance into the city, he remitted to the inhabitants of | 


Rome and Italy alldebts, without reſtriction, due from them to Remark- 


the exchequer, and to particular perſons in the provinces what was able in- 
- owing by them for the laſt ſixteen years, burning in Trajan's pe of 
new ſquare all the bonds and regiſters relating to thoſe debts, in "5 


: a r e 
order to ſecure every one againſt ſuch claims. The ſum, which fry 
he forgave on this occaſion, amounted to ſeven millions of our 
money and upwards. No wonder therefore, that ſuch a gene- 


rous action is ſo much extolled by the hiſtorians of thoſe times, 
and mentioned in moſt of the inſcriptions and medals of this 
and the following year. On one of the medals which has reached 


our times, Adrian is repreſented with a torch in his hand, ſet- 


ting fire to the bonds, with this legend, He inriches the whole 


wr ld Beſides, he leflened the taxes both at Rome and in the 
provinces, and eaſed the cities of the great burden which had 


been laid upon them by Trajan, of ſupplying ſuch as travelled 


for the ſervice of the public with horſes, chariots, and carriages, 
which was thenceforth done at the charge of the emperor *. 
THE following year, Adrian was conſul the third time; but 


_ reſigned the faſces after four months, and never after reſumed 


them. He had for his collegue one Ruſticus, of whom we find 


no further mention. This year the Sarmatians and the Roxo- The Sar- 


lani, whoſe country bordered on the Palus Mæotis, invaded matians 
Iahricum; which obliged Adrian to leave Rome and haſten into 4nd Rox- 


Mejia, where he defeated the barbarians upon their return from 21ani de- 


Ihricum. Thoſe who eſcaped ſaved themſelves by ſwimming Heated. 
croſs the Danube, and ſoon after ſent embaſſadors to Adrian, 
who granted them honourable terms, and by that means put a 
ſpeedy end to the war. They afterwards quarrelled with one 
differences to the general ſatisfaction of both parties. Having 
their affections, he appoined Martius Turbo, whom he had re- 


t IvaT. Cass1000R. OxwPn. in faſt. V SPART.. p. 3. 
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Fir con- 


falars put 
to death. 


publicly declared upon his oath, that they had been executed 
againſt his will and without his knowledge; but was not be. 


feared, put a ſtop to the cruel and unjuſt proceedings of the ſe- 
nate, by an edict, forbidding any one to be accuſed or tried 
upon the law of majcſty. He was deſirous of having Tatianus, 
formerly his guardian, and now captain of the prætotian 


command, by offering him a place in the ſenate, and the con- 
. fular ornaments, which he readily accepted. Martius Turbo, | 
_ governor of Pannonia and Dacia, and one of the beſt offices | 


called from Mauritania, governor of Pannonia and Dacia 


emperor, ordered them to be immediately put to death, without 


Nigrinus and Quictus, who were equally beloved and eſteemed 


had appointed governur of Syria three years before, and Titus 
Aurelius Fulvus, who ſicceeded Adrian in the empire, 
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and led his army into /{[yr:cum; whence he wrote to the ſenat 
complaining of Cornelius Palma, L. Publius Celſus, Domitius 
Nigrinus, and Luſius Quictus, as if they had formed a conſpi. 
racy againſt him. They were all conſulars, men of extraordl. 
nary parts, and had been greatly eſteemed and beloved by Tra. 


jan; but nevertheleſs the ſenate, out of complaiſance to the 


e, 


ſo much as acquainting them that they had been accuſed. Ay 
no one believed them guilty of the crime laid to their charge; 
their death drew upon the emperor the public hatred, wha 
thereupon left [/!yricum and haſtened back to Rome, where he 


lieved, ſays Dion Caſſius, by thoſe who knew, that Palma and 
Celſus had been always his enemies, and that he was jealous of 


by the Roman people v. Beſides theſe four excellent men, a 
Dien Caſſius ſtyles them, ſeveral other perſons of great mert 
and diſtinction were accuſed and condemned, as privy to the 
ſuppoſed conſpiracy ; which filled the city with dread and terror. 
But Adrian himſelf, having got rid of thoſe whom he chiefly 


guards, put to death; for he was a man of a haughty and im- 
perious temper, and aſſumed greater power and authority, than 


the emperor was willing to grant him; but nevertheleſs Adrian, 
not thinking it adviſable to ſpill more blood, diſſembled his ha- 


tred for the preſent, and prevailed upon Tatianus to reſign hu 


of his age, was put in his room, as was Septicius Clarus in the 
room of Similis, who this year reſigned of his own accord, 
and retired from the city:. Towards the end of the year the 


emperor went into Campania, where he relieved with great ge- 
neroſity the poor inhabitants of all the cities through which be 


paſted. 5 | 
Tas next conſul; were L. Catilius Severus, whom Adrian | 


J Dio. l. ix p. 788. Z Idem. p. 795, 795. SPART-P- 7: 
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and regions of the earth, began his progreſs, with a deſign to *' 
viſit in perſon all the provinces of the empire, and examine the 


—— 
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commonly known by the name of Antonius Piuss. This Adrian re- 
year A4dvian, who uſed to ſay, that an emperor ought to imi- ſolætes to 


illuminates not one place, but all the corners © al 
tate the ſun, who illuminates no place, hg 


winces rf 


: ; the empire. 
tate of each country ſubject to Rome, that he might not be ob- 7 


lized to depend intirely upon the accounts tranſmitted to him by 
his miniſters and governors. Thus he employed almoſt the 
whole remainder of his reign, that is, near ſeventeen years. 


From ſeveral antient coins we learn, that he viſited the follow- 


ing countries, Gu, Spain, Germany, Mauritania, Africa, 
Libya, Sicily, Achaia or Greece, Eubœa, Macedonia, Egypt, 


and the city of Alexandria, Paleſtine, Arabia, Syria, Cilicia, 


Pamphylia, Lycia, Cappadocia, Phrygia, Aſia, Bithynia, 
Thrace, Ma: ſia, and Dalmatia®. No mention is made on 
any of the medals, which have reached us of Britain, Arme- 
nid, or Dacia; which provinces, it is certain, he viſited, as 


we ſhall relate anon. He began his progreſs with Gaul, where he x7, goes in- 


viewed all the chief cities and Roman forts, and ſignalized him- 7 Gaul, 
ſelf by extraordinary bounties, relieving with great generoſity and thence 
the poor inhabitants in all the places through which he paſſed. i»/o Ger- 
From Gaul he went into Gcrmany, where lay the flower of the many. 
Reman troops; and therefore he ſpent ſome time there, in or- 


der to revive and eſtabliſh among them the antient military diſ- 
cipline; for he did not leave Germany till the beginning of the 


following year, when Annius Verus, grandfather to the empe- 


ror Marcus Aurelius, and Augur, or, as he is called in the 


Alexandrian chronicle, Augurinus, were conſuls. During their , 


conſulate, Adrian, leaving Germany, returned to Gaul, and „er into 
| from thence paſſed over into Britain, where he is ſaid to have Britain. 


reformed many abuſes ©. The greateſt part of the iſland was, 
when he arrived in Britain, ſubject to Rome; but the northern 
nations had, upon the departure of Agricola, revolted, and re- 
covered their antient liberty. Adrian did not think it adviſe- 
able, nor worth his while, to make war upon them, and reduce 
them anew; but, in order to ſecure the countries belonging to 


* the Romans againſt the incurſions of the warlike Caledonians, he 
dauſed a mighty wall to be built, extending from the river Eden His avall 


in Cumberland, to the Tine in Northumberland, eighty miles in (ere. 
length. In other countries too, where the barbarians were 
not ſeparated from the Romans by rivers, he ordered walls to be 
made of earth, ſays Spartian e, which were ſtrengthened with 

* OxUPu. in faſt. p 220. BI RAC. p. 175, 177. Srakr. 
p. 6. Idem ibid. Css NR. Britan eccleſ. antiq p. 1024. Dub- 
lin 1635. Idem ibid. 2 | 
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ſharp ſtakes driven deep into the ground. In Britain he dif. 
graced and diſcharged his ſecretary Suetonius Tranguillus, no 
doubt the hiſtorian, and Septicius Clarus, captain of the pre. 
torian guards, for their diſreſpectful behaviour towards the em- 


He returns preſs Sabina. Having ſettled the affairs of Britain, he returned 


to Gaul. to Gaul, and built at Ni/me a magnificent palace, in honour of 
Plotina, Trajan's widow. No remains of this ſtatel edifice, 

or baſilic, as Spartian calls it, are now to be ſeen ; but the an- 

tiquaries take the magnificent amphitheatre, which the inhabi- 

tants calls les Arenes, the Pont du gard, and ſeveral other an- 

tient buildings, which are ſtill to be ſeen in that city, to have 


And thence heen raiſed by Adrian, or by his ſucceſſor Antoninus 5. From | 


goes into. Gaul Adrian went into Spain, and paſſed the winter at Tar- 
Spain. race, now Tarragona, where he rebuilt the temple of Auguſtus 
founded by Tiberius, and held a general aſſembly of the ſtates of 

Spain, in order to compoſe the differences which reigned 


amongſt them, about the raiſing of levies to recruit the Roman | 
IV here he armies. At Tarraco he narrowly eſcaped being killed bya |} 
75 in dan- ſlave, who, while the emperor was walking in his maſter”; 


ger of be- garden, aſſaulted him with a drawn ſword. Adrian, cloſing 
ing o//aſſi- with him, ſeized him, and delivered him to the guards, who 
nated. were haſtening to his aſſiſtance ; but afterwards, finding the 


ſlave was diſtracted in his ſenſes, he committed him to the care 


of the phyſicians, and took no farther notice of the attempt, 
 MAariandid not viſit the city of Italica, whence his family ori- 
ginally came; but diſtinguiſhed it with many privileges b. Gel- 
lius quotes a diſcourſe made by the emperor in the ſenate in fa- 


vour of Italica, Utica, and other free cities, demanding the | 


rights and privileges of colonies, tho* Adrian himſelf thought 

the condition of free cities preferable to that of the colonies |, 

' Returns to From Spain the emperor returned to Rome in the month ot 
Rome. April, as appears from an antient inſcription, Acilius Avila 
5 and Cornelius Panſa being then conſuls; but he did not ftay 


there long; for either in the end of this, or the beginning of my 


the following, year, when Quintus Arrius Pætinus and 

Caius Jentidius Apronianus were conſuls, he was, according to 
Goes to A- St. Feram, and Euſebius *, at Athens. During his ſtay in that 
| thens, and city, the Cephiſus happening to break over its banks, and lay 
from under water great part of the city of Eleuſina, he cauſed 3 


_ thence into bridge to be built over that river, and provided againſt its over- | 


the caſt flowing for the future l. From Athens he paſied into the eaſt, 


where he apprehended a war with the Parthians; but prevented 
it by a conference, with whom hiſtory does not inform us; 


_ * Idemibid. s Vide SALMAS. in Spart. p. 23. d Idem, p. 
6. & Dio. p. 792. i Aut. GELL, I. xvi. c. 13. 
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but it was in all likelihood with Cœſrhoes king of the Parthians. 
The following year, Manius Acilius Glabrio and Caius Belli- Visits ſe- 
eius Trrquatus being conſuls, Adrian returned from the eaſt ver al pro- 
through 1/a, and viſited Cilicia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cappa- wvinces, and 
docia, Bithynia, and Phrygia, ordering temples, ſquares, and P ap s the 
other edifices, to be built at his expence, in moſt of the chief / mar 
cities of thoſe provinces, eſpecially in Nrcomedia, Nicza, and = 
Cyzicus. He likewiſe viſited the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
and arrived in the beginning of the following year, P. Cornelius 
Scipio Aftaticus and Vettius Agirilinus being conſuls, in Achaia, 
and paſſed the remaining part of the winter at Athens, where 
he was initiated in the rites of Ceres and Proſerpine, called the 
E lenſinian myſteries, following therein the example of Hercules | 
and Philip king of Macedon. From Athens, after he had pre- /,, Sici- 
ſided there at the public games, and beſtowed innumerable fa- ly, and re- 
vours upon the Athenians, he failed to Sicily, where he was turns to 
kd by his curioſity to vifit the top of mount Ana, in order Rome. 
to view from thence the riſing ſun, belicved to exhibit there all 
the colours of the rain-bow. From Sicily he returned to Rome 
in the beginning of the following year, when Annins Verus, 
grandfather to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, was the third 
time conſul, with L. Varius Ambibulus v. The two next years, 
the eleventh and twelfth of Adrian's reign, and 127. and 128. 
of the chriſtian #ra, are quite barren of events. The conſuls 
were Titianus and Gallicanus, Torquatus Aſprenas and Anmus 
Libo x. The following year, P. e Celſus and Q. u- 
lius Balbus Marcellus being conſuls, the cities of Nicomedia, Rebaills 
Ce/area, and Nic a in Bithynia, were almoſt intirely over- heil 
turned by an earthquake; but rebuilt at the expence of the em- cities at bi: 
peror, who was thence ſtyled the Reftorer of Bithynia, as ap- own - 
pears from ſome medals . In the beginning of this year, Adri- Pence. 
an was ſtill at Rom-; for on the third of March he propoſed 
ſome difhculties touching inheritances, which were reſolved by 
A decree of the ſena e, dated the fourteenth of the ſame month *. 
But ſoon after he ſet out ag in on a new progreſs, paſſing firſt Cra 
into Africa; where, upon his arrival, it rained, after a five over into 
years drought, which, together with the many favours he bes Africa, 
ſtowed upon the inhabitants of that province (for he left every- hence be 
where ſignal marks of his liberality and good-nature), gained 779777 fo 
him the affections of all ranks of men. From Africa he re- Rome. 
turned to Rome, and there cauſed the obſcquies of Platindgto _ 
whom he was indebted for the empire, to ve performed With . 


Non epic. conſul p. 78 Dto. 1. Ixix. p. 297 tor. 
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Plotina the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. She died either while 
dies, and is Adrian was in Africa, or ſoon after his return from thence, 
ranked He bewailed her with many tears, appeared for nine days in 
among the deep mourning, compoſed verſes in her praiſe, and cauſed her 
ges. to be ranked among the gods . | 


T xx next conſuls were Q, Fabius Catullinus and M. Flavius 
Thanh Aper, during whoſe adminiitration a temple was built at Rome, 


of Venus in honour of that city and of the goddets Venus, which was 
and Rome Called the Temple of Rome, and the Temple of the fortune if 
EE Rome, On account of this temple Adrian changed the an- 
tient name of the feaſt, which was yearly kept on the twenty- 
firſt of April for the foundation of Rome, calling it Ramana, 
inſtead of Palilia . This temple was one of the wonders 
which the emperor Conſtantius chiefly admired when he came 
to Rome d. It was afterwards conſumed by accidental fire, and 
rebuilt by Maxentius *. When the fabric was ended, Adrian 
ſent the plan of it to the famous architect Ap2ilcaorus ; which 
was tacitly telling him, that he was not the only great architedt 
in the world: and this was what the emperor meant by ſendi 
the plan after the building was accompliſhed ; for though he 


himſelf had employed him, yet he bore him a private grudge, on 


account of his having checked him with great acrimony, for 
pretending, in Trajan's time, to give his opinion concerning 
| Apolledo- certain buildings. Apollodorus, who was no flatterer, after 
rus Fnds having viewed the plan, deſired thoſe who brought it, to tell 
Fault «vith the emperor from him, that the fabric was too low for the place 


it, which in which it ſtood; and, on the contrary, the ſtatues of Rone 


offs him and Venus too tall: the architect, added he pleaſantly, has taken 
his Aft. care, that the goddeſſes ſhall not riſe, nor walk out. Adrian 
| was ſo oftended at the freedom of this anſwer, that though he 
had deſired Apollodorus to acquaint him with his ſentiments 
concerning the building, yet he baniſhed him, and ſoon after, 

5 under ſome pretence or other, cauſed him to be put to death“. 
Adrian re- In the beginning of the ſummer, Adrian ſet out from Rome, 
turns ro With a deſign to viſit anew the provinces of the eaſt; and, 
Afia, paſſing through Athens, purſued his journey to Aſia, where he 


conſecrated ſeveral temples. In Cappadocia he purchaſed a great 


number of ſlaves for the ſervile offices of the camp. To C 

r hoes he ſent back his daughter, who had been taken priſoner dy 
Trajan, and promiſed to reſtore to him his golden throne; but 
e performed his promiſe. He invited to a conference all 
the neighbouring kings, and many of them comolied with the 
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the Abaſgi, Spadages king of the Saunt or Sauniges, Staquim- 


fan king of the Zydretz. The territories of theſe princes lay 


8 
3 
— 


partly eaſt, partly north, of the Euxine ſea. Beſides theſe, 


ſeveral other petty kings came to wait upon Adrian, and were 


by him entertained with great pomp and magnificence, and 


loaded with rich preſents upon their departure. The Bactrian 
princes did not come, but ſent embaſladors to conclude an alli- 
ance with the people of Rome. The kings of Albania and 
Iberia neither ſent embaſſadors, nor came in perſon ; which 


received and entertained fo In Syria he went up to the top of 
mount Caſius in the neighbourhood of Antioch, to obſerve from 
thence the riſing fun, and to offer a ſacrifice to Jupiter, who 
was worſhipped upon that mountain; but he was there over- 
taken by a violent ſtorm of thunder and lightning, which fell 
both upon the prieſt and the victim*. From Syria he paſſed 


into Pale/tine and Arabia, and from thence into Egypt b. It is 


obſerved in the Alexandrian chronicle, that the famous coloſſus 


they repented when they underſtood how the others had been 


H. te 6 
Paleſtine, 


of Rhades ſhook this year, the fourteenth of Adrian's reign, Arabia, 


for the firſt time i. 


and F.- 


Tur next year Servius Odtavius Lænas Pontianus and M. gypt- 
Antoninus Rufinus were conſuls. During their adminiſtration, 
Salvius Julianus, one of the moſt learned civilians of his age, 


compiled, by the emperor's command, the perpetual edict, 


containing all the laws which had been yearly publiſhed by the 


prætors in their edicts. This collection was called the ediert, ©, 


per petuum, becauſe it was to continue in force for ever, to be as 
a body of ſtanding laws, to prevent the great confuſion occa- 


ſioned by the new edicts, and to ſerve as a guide and rule in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice throughout the whole empire *. Adrian 


continued in Egypt all this and the following year, when Augu- 


rinus and Sergianus were conſuls. At Peluſium he viſited the 


tomb of Pompey the Great; and finding it almoſt intirely de- 
moliſhed, he ordered it to be repaired at his own expence!, and 


edictum 
per petu- 
um. 


performed the uſual ceremonies in honour of the deceaſed hero. 


He diſliked the fickle, turbulent, and ſatirical, temper of the 


| E'oyptians, eſpecially of the Alexandrians. In a letter which 


he wrote to Servianus his brother-in-law, he tells him, that the 
Chriftians, Sarmatians, and Fews, of that country, were always 
ready to change their religion, becauſe they all adored one and 
the ſame god, their own intereſt ; and adds, that they all ſuper- 
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He diſli tes 
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drians. 
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ſtitiouſly obſerved the motion and aſpects of the ſtars, and pre. 
tended to be ſkilled in divination v. He ſpeaks of a patriarch, 
who now-and-then viſited Egypt, meaning, no doubt, the pa- 


triarch of the Teure. He concludes with this obſervation, 
that at Alexandria no one was ſuffered to be idle; inſomuch, 


that even thofe who were blind followed ſome profeſſionꝰ. That 
city had, it ſeems, forfeited many of its antient privileges, pro- 


| bably on account of ſome ſedition ; for St. Terom tells us, that 


He ref air, 
rhe city of 
Alexan- 
dria, and 
15 reflores to 
the Alex- 
_ andrians 
their an- 
tient pri- | 
_ anleges. 


it was almoſt intirely ruined by the Romans ? ; but Adrian not 


only repaired both the public and private buildings, and reſtored 
to the inhabitants their former privileges, but heaped new fa- 


vours upon them ; for which they returned him ſolemn thanks, [ 


and conferred upon him what honours they could. But this 
ſenſe of gratitude was not in them long-lived ; for he no ſooner 
left their city, than they publiſhed moſt bitter and virulent 
lampoons againſt him and his favourites. In the palace at Alex. 
andria, which took up the third part of the city, one quarter 


was conſecrated to the muſes and ſciences, and thence called 
the Muſcum. There were lodged and entertained, at the ex. 


_ pence of the public, men of learning, divided into ſcveral com- 
panies or coileges, according to the different ſciences and ſech 


which they proſeſſed. They were all under one head, who | 


was named by the emperor, and honoured with the title of 


font if. This inſtitution is generally aſcribed to Ptolemy Phila- | 


delphus king of Egypt, who placed there his famous library. 


The emperor Claudius to the antient muſeum added a new one, 


 Heniſits 
_ the mu- 
ſeum. 


with large revenues. In the muſeum were always perſons emi- 
nent in all the branches of literature, and it was by the learned 
acemed a great honour to be admitted into this ſociety, or, as 
it is ſometimes expreſſed, to this table. This diſtinction Adrian 
granted to Dionyſius the ſophiſt, whom he greatly eſteemed, 
and to an Egyptian poct named Pancrates 4. Adrian did not 


fail viſiting this place, and converfing with the moſt eminent 


men of that learned ſociety : he examined them, and ſuffered 
himſelf to be by them examined, afking them many queſtions, 


_ and anſwering thoſe which theygpropoſed to him. "The em- 


peror Caracalla ſuppreſſed this ſociety in the year 216* ; but it 


was afterwards re-eſtabliſhed, and ſubſiſted till the civil wars in 
tic time of Hurelian, when that quarter, named Bruchium, 
was utterly demoliſhed * ; inſomuch, that about the latter end 
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— of the fourth century, it was quite deſerted, and at ſome diſtance 


„ from the city . Adrian from Egypt paſſed into Lilha Orenaica, He paſſes 
v where he killed (for he took great pleaſure in hunting) a lion of is Libya 
l, 2 monſtrous ſize, which had committed great ravages in that 5 
„ country, and even unpeopled ſome parts of it“. What moſt 
at of all rendered Adrian's journey into Egypt remarkable, was The death 
J- the death of Antinous, a beautiful youth, greatly beloved by a %/ Anti- 
at prince addicted to the moſt unnatural pleaſures. He fell acci- nous, p- 


dentally into the Nile, as he was ſailing on that river with the 7” ſed ts 
emperor, and was drowned. This is the account which Adrian bevy 2 
himſelf gave of his death. But Dion Caſſius aſſures us, that © 


TT the emperor, who had applied himſelf to the ſtudy of magic, 8 
is © — being, by the falſe and execrable principles of that art, miſled into 

er a belief, that he ſhould prolong his life by ſacrificing a human 

nt | victim to the infernal gods, was obliged to accept of the tender 

x | which Antinous made him of his life, all the reſt preferring their 

er | own ſafety to the emperor's. Adrian would by choice have 

d | rather ſacrificed his deareſt friends, than his beloved catamite ; 

x- | but as no conſtraint was to be uſed, and none of them cared to 

| prolong the emperor's life at the expence of their own, the 

hk | offer of Antincus was accepted, and he ſacrificed :. Be that as 

ho | jt will, the emperor bewailed him, ſays Spartian !, with all the 

of | tenderneſs and weakneſs of a woman lamenting the death of 

a- | her huſband. To allay in ſome meaſure his grief, he deſired 7 an. 
y. the Greeks to rank him amongſt the gods; which they did ac- , among 
8 cordingly : ſo that in a ſhort time all the eaſtern provinces were the gods. 
ni- F filled with ſtatues, temples, and chapels, conſecrated to this 
ed | new divinity. At Mantinea in Arcadia a magnificent temple 

3 | was crected to him by Adrian, ſolemn ſports inſtituted, and 

an | piieſts appointed to offer victims in honour of the deificd pa- 

ed, | _ thic 2. It was even pretended, that he uttered oracles z but 

not | his anſwers were commonly thought to have been compoſed by 

ent | Adr.an*, The aſtrologers, having diſcovered, or pretended to 

red F diſcover, a new ſtar, gave out, that it was Antinous d. The 

ns, | deifying of Antinaus, and the ſacrilegious worſhip paid him, was 
m- | made uſe of by the chriſtian writers as an argument to impugn the 
t it divinity of the other gods, who were more anticnt, but had no 
in | better claim to their godhead, than the infamous Antinous, and 
m, | to expoſe the pagan religion. This argument we find wonder- 
end fully handled by Juin the martyr, who was converted about 

. | this time to the chriſtian religion, and likewiſe by Hegefippus, 
2% * Vide Cas aus in Span. p. 3H. » ArhkEx. 1 xv. p. 677. 
.. * Dio. 1. Ixix p. 793. 7 SPART, p.77. Dio. ibid. SPART.-- 
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Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus of Antioch, Tertullian, Cl. 
ent of Alexandria, and Origen. Adrian cauſed the body of 


Antinous to be buried with the utmoſt magnificence, built a 
city in that place, and changed his tomb into a temple, where 


he was ſaid to work miracles© ; which we find expoſcd and ridi. 

culed by the pagans themſelves. 
THe following year, when Hiberus and Siſenna were con. 

ſuls, Adrian left Egypt, and returned to Syria, where he paſſed 


this and the following year, and honoured Servianus his brother- 


in-law with a third conſulſhip, and gave him C. Vibius Juventiut 
Varus for his collegue. While Servianus was conſul, the em- 
peror wrote aletter to him, giving him an account of the ſtate 
of Egypt, and of Alexandria its metropolis l. At the ſame 
time, he ſent ſome preſents, both to him and his wife Paulina, 
the emperor's ſiſter, who died ſoon after. As Adrian conferred 
no extraordinary honours upon her after her death, the Reman 


| ſenate and people were the more difpleaſed with thoſe he had 


1 N 


Thrace 
and lace- 
don and 
refwrns tt 


Athens. 


beſtowed upon Antinous ©. Early in the ſpring, he left Syria, 


in order to return to Italy; but made a long ſtay at Athens, 
after having viſited Thrace and Macedon. During his ſtay at 
Athens, the Fetus revolted, provoked chiefly, ſays Dion Caſfus,, 
at Adrian's ſending a Raman colony to JFeriſalem; at his cal- 
ling that city, after the name of his family, lia Caprtoling, 


and his erecting a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus in the place 
where the ancient temple ſtood. Spartan tells us, that Adrian 


- Publiſhed an ediR, forbidding them to be circumciſed ; which 
prompted them to take up arms, and attempt the recovery of 


Te Jews 
revolt. 


their ancient liberty. Be that as it will, Adrian had no ſooner 


left Syria, than they openly revolted, under the conduct of one 


Barciquelas, whom St. Ferom calls Coguebas and Coguibus*; | 


but his true name was, as Scaliger informs us, upon the au- 


| And con- 
mit dread. 
Ful ra- 


n ges, 


thority of the rabbies *, Cozeb, that is, Lyar, or Barcczebas, 


that is, the /%n of a lye; but being aſhamed of that name, he 


called himſelf Coguebas, which imports a far, or Barcoquebas 


ſignifying the ſen of a flar; for to himſelf he applied the pro- 
phecy of the „ar which was to go forth out of Jacob, and pre- 
tended to be the promiſed Meſſiah i The Jews flocked to him 
from all parts, appointed him their king, and looked upon him 


as the deliverer and reſtorer of their nation *, He over-ran all 
Fudza and Syria, committing every-where moſt dreadful ra- 


vages, and exerting his cruelty chiefly againſt the chriſtians, | 


<£Oxicen. in Celſ. I. iii. p. 132. d Vorisc. vit. Sat p. 245 
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whom he put to moſt exquiſite torments, in order to oblige 
them to blaſpheme Chriſt, and join him againſt the Romans !. 
T:tinius, or Tinnius Rufus, who had been formerly governor 
of Thrace, as appears from ſome medals *, and commanded at 
that time in Judæa, being reinforced with ſome troops, which 


| Adrian ſent him upon the firſt notice of the revolt, fell upon 
the rebellious Jetos, and, without diſtinction of ſex or age, put 


all to the ſword who fell into his hands. The Jeu at firſt durſt 
not appear in the open field; but either kept within the ſtrong- 
holds which they had ſeized, or concealed themſelves in caves, 


* which for that purpoſe they had dug to an incredible depth, ſal- 


lying from thence, and often ſurpriſing the Romans with great 

laughter. However, Adrian ſeemed to deſpiſe them, till be- 

ing joined by an infinite number of Jews from moſt provinces 

of the empire, and by many others who were not of that reli- 

gion, but hoped to inrich themſelves with plunder, they became 
formidable. Then the emperor, fearing a general inſurrection, Julius 
diſpatched an expreſs to Julius Severus, governor of Britain, Severus 
and the greateſt commander of his time, ordering him to leave 2 
that iſland, and haſten into Paleſtine, to take upon him the of N 
command of the Roman army there. Severus, upon his ar- ae 
rival, did not think it adviſeable to venture an engagement, the 1 
Jews being very numerous, and fighting, as he obſerved in ſome 
{kirmiſhes, like men in deſpair. He therefore contented himſelf 
with intercepting their proviſions, ſtraitening their quarters, and 
cutting off the parties which they ſent out to forage. By this 
means he did not doubt, but he ſhould reduce them at laſt to 
ſubmit without any conſiderable loſs on his fide ®. Tinnius Ru- 
fas commanded under him; for to him chiefly is aſcribed, by St. 


Jerom and Euſebius, the glory of having intirely reduced the re- 


dels . The Jews made themſelves maſters of Feruſalem, after The Jews 
having driven out, or rather maſſacred, the Romans who had mote 
ſettled there by the emperor's orders. But Severus befizged it e 


| anew, took the place, and laid it in aſhes, as we read in St. 774/75 of 
 Ferom o, Euſebius a, Chryſeſtam , and Appian , who lived J<rvfalem, | 


at this time. If credit is to be given to the tradition of the 33 1 
Jews, Turanus Rufus, or rather Tinnius Rufus, cauſed the bes 


anew, 
? taken ani 


among the Romans, Was a mark of the greatelt ignominy, and ine 
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utter deſolation, no one being, according to their laws, allowed 
to build, without an expreſs decree of the ſenate, in place 
where that inauſpicious ceremony had been pe formed t. The 
taking and razing of Jeruſalem under Adrian happened, ac. 
cording to St. ; Shox u, inthe month of Augu/?, the twentieth 
year of that prince's reign, and 136. of the chriſtian æra. The 
| Romans were mote vigorouſly oppoſed by the Fews in Bitther 
or Bether, a ſtrong city at a ſmall diſtance from Jeruſalem, than 
in any other place. As great numbers of Jetos had retired to 


that place, and the ſiege laſted a long time, the beſieged were re. 


duced to the utmoſt extremity, for want of proviſions. At length, 


Bether 
taken. 


Tie Jews 


Alteriy di- 


Stated. 


moſt of them being ſtarved to death, and the reſt no longer able 


to manage their arms, the place was taken, ſays St. Zerom, the 
ſame day on which Jeruſalem had been reduced by Nebuchadonyſir, 
and the temple burnt by Titus ſixty-five years before *. There. 
duction of Bether did not put an end to the war, which was, ac- 
cording to Dion Caſſius, long and troubleſome *. It laſted ac- 
cording to the Few tradition, three years and a half“, ac- 
cording to St. 'Ferom *, two or three years, and was ended by 
a complete victory, which the Romans gained over the Few, 
Barcoguebas their leader being taken priſoner a, and, no doubt, 
punithed according to his deferts. In the courſe of this war the 
Romans demoliſhed fifty caſtles of great flirength, nine hundred 


and eighty-hve towns, and killed, in battle, ſkirmiſhes, and 


De Jews 
| arh9 out! - 
lud the 
flows her, 
ald for 

| fax (5, . 


ſieges, five hundred and eighty tliouſand men; for thoſe who 
periſhed by famine, fire, and diſtempers, are almoſt without 
number d. The Romans too loſt many of their beſt troops, 
notwithſtanding the great caution uſed by Severus and the other 


generals; infomuch, that Adrian, in the letter which he wrote | 


to the ſenate acquainting them with the laſt victory, omitted 
the expreſſion uſed by other emperors and commanders, 4 you 
and your children are well, I and the army are well ©. the 
Jeros who outlived this ſecond general maſſacre of their nation, 


incredible numbers were ſold at the ſame price as horſes in afa- | 


mous fair called the fair of Terebinthus, or of the Turpentine- 
tree; which was on that account ever after abhorred by the 
Fews e. St. Jerom tells us, that a great fair was yearly held at 
the tent of 4braham , which ſome writers take to be the fair 


mentioned here; for in the valley of Mamre near Hebron, 


here that patriarch pitched his tent, and received the three 
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angels, there was in the fourth century, as Euſebius informs us, 
a turpentine tree, which the natives of the place pretended to 
have ſtood there from the beginning of the world. The Fews, 
who were not ſold at the fair of Terebinthus, were carried to 


Gaza, and there expoſed to ſale at another fair eſtabliſhed by 


Adrian, and thence called aſter his named. Such as were not 
diſpoſed of in Pal:/tine, were tranſported to Egypt, where they 
periſhed either by tamine, or were maſſacred by the inhabitants, 
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who, as we have often obſerved, bore them an irreconcilcable 
hatred i. The Jews were by ſeveral preſages forewarned of this 


' dreadful calamity, among which the moſt remarkable was the 


falling of the ſepulchre of Solomon, which was held by them in 
great veneration, and fell a little before this war broke out *, 
When the war was ended, Adrian publiſhed an edict, which 


All Jews 


was confirmed by the ſenate, and hung up in all public places, forbidd:n, 


forbidding all Jews on pain of death, to ſet foot in Feruſalem, 


to approach that city, or any place whence it could be ſeen l. 
St. Ferom ® and Tertullian m extend this decree to all Fudza ; 


which ſeems to have been the opinion of the Jews themſelves, 
for in their calendar is marked a faſt, inſtituted, as is ſaid there, 


on account of the decree, by which their forefathers were for- 


on pain of 
death, to 


ſet fot in 


Jeruſalem. 


bidden to ſet foot in the land of Juda. This falt is marked : 


on the ninth of their fifth month, called by them A, and an- 
{wering part of our Augu/t. But, on the other hand, Clement 
of Alexandria tells us, that he ſtudied in Paliſtine under one 


who was of Few!fh extraction ?; and it is manifeſt from Ori- 


gen d, that in the third century there were ers in Palgſtine; 
and from Epiphanius, that, in the reign of Conſtantine, their 


patriarch reſided at Tiberias t. St. Auſtin * likewiſe and St. 


 Hilarius x tell us, that they were excluded from Fcruſalem, 


but not from the other cities of Paleſtine. Julian the apoſtate, 


cout of hatred to the chriſtians, countenanced the Fews ; whence 


in bis reign they undertook the rebuilding of their temple. But 


the ſucceeding emperors renewed the prohibition of Adrian, 
allowing, however, the Jeros, upon their paying a conſider- 


able ſum, to enter, or rather approach, the city once a year; 
that is, on the day in which it had been deſtroyed and laid in 
aſhes by the Romans un. I hey were then ſuffered to bewail 
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their misfortunes, and to be eye- witneſſes, ſays St. Jerom v, of 


the accompliſhment of the prophecies. From the /tinerarium 


Burdigalenſe, which is ſuppoſed to have been written before the 
time of Julian the a about the year 333, we learn, 
that on this occaſion they aſſembled chiefly in the place where 
the temple had formerly ſtood, and there performed certain ce. 
remonies altogether idolatrous *. Thus all the attempts of that 


perfidious nation, towards the recovery of their former condi. 


tion, ſerved only to heighten and aggravate thoſe calamities, 
with which they had been ſo often threatened by the prophets, 
and to reduce them to the deplorable ſtate in which we now ſee 
them, being a crew of contemptible vagabonds diſperſed all 
over the world, without king, temple, or pontiff ; driven from 
their own country, and not daring to ſet foot in it even as paſ- 
ſengers and ſtrangers. The edict of Adrian, excluding all 
 Tews from Feruſalem, extended to fuch of them as had em- 
| braced the chriſtian religion; ſo that they too being obliged to 
quit that city, the church was by that means delivered from the 

| ſervitude of the law; for, till that time, not only the biſhops of 
Feruſalem had been choſen from among the circumciſed chriſ. 


| tians, but all the converted Jews joined to the obſervance of | 


the goſpel that of the law. When the Jews were baniſhed 


Jeruſalem, the church began to be compoſed only of converted 


_ Gentiles; and before the death of Adrian, which happened in 
138, St. Mark, who was one of them, was appointed biſhop 

of that city, and ſucceeded by Caſſianus in the nineteenth year 
of Antoninus's reign, and 156 of the chriſtian æra b. Ne 


Zews being thus driven out of Feruſalem, that city began to be | 


peopled only by Gentiles, and by another Roman colony, which 


Jeruſalem Adrian ſent thither after the war. Upon the ruins and aſhes 
 r-built by of the antient city, the emperor built a new one, giving it, 


Adrian, as we have obſerved above, the name of Alia Capitolinus*; 


examined at Cæſarea in Paleſtine, that he was a native of J. 
ruſalem, neither the governor of the province, nor any who 
were preſent, could conceive what city he meant. Znſebims, 


ildmes, and in ſome meaſure as to its ſituation; for It ex- 


** ,_ tended more to the north, and took in mount Calvary and out 


HER. ibid. Atin, Narckig p. 3. b Eusk h. J. ix. 
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by which means the antient name of Jeruſalem was for ſome | 
ages ſo intirely forgotten, that a martyr ſaying, when he ws |} 


ESE thanaſius, Hilarius, and other fathers, tell us, that Teruſa- | 
ie lem was no more; and truly that which Adrian built, was 
ie different from the antient city, as to its inhabitants and |} 
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Saviour's ſepulchre; and leſs to the ſouth ; for about the middle 


of the fourth century, the celebrated mount Sion, formerly the 
place where the prieſts reſided and the doctors of the law, was 
quite uninhabited, cultivated like an open held, and planted 
with citruls, (as had been in expreſs terms foretold by Iſaiah) 
and other greens ©*. The temple lay in ruins, and the place 
where it ſtood was covered with a wood. The other quarters of 
Feruſalem, which Adrian had not compriſed within the pre- 
cincts of his new city, were filled with ruins; and thence 
were taken ſtones and other materials both for public and pri- 


vate buildings. At the fight of theſe ruins, infinite numbers of 
perſons of all ranks, ſays Euſcb;us, embraced the chriſtian re- 


ligion, ſeeing evidently fulfilled in them our Saviour's predictions 

touching Jeruſalem ti. The name of Elia ſtill obtained in the 

time of St. CHryſeſtom, and long after, in all the public acts and 

regiſters; but by the chriſtians the city was ſtill named Feruſa- 

lem, eſpecially after Con/lantine's time. Adrian in his new A theatre 

city erected a theatre and ſcveral temples, employing for that and /eve- 
oſe the ſtones of the temple and ſanctuary of the Fews. al tem- 


Two ſtatues of the emperor, and others of the gods, were Ples crected 


erected in the place where the temple had ſtood, and over the the new 
gate which led to Bethlehem, one of marble, repreſenting a hog, © wy 


to ſignify the utter reduction and ſervitude of the Few:/h nation &. 


Dian Caſſius, after having deſcribed the war which Adrian 


waged with the Fews, ſpeaks of another which broke out about (ED 
the ſame time with the Hlani or Maſſagete, a people of Sar- T3, Alani 


matia, who, under the conduct of Pharaſmanes their king, invade the 


committed dreadful ravages in Media, entered Armenia, and provinces 
_ penetrated into Cappadocia; but ſoon withdrew from thence, of the em- 
not caring to encounter Flavius Arrianus governor of that pro- fire. 


vince, who was preparing to meet them . The inftruCtions 


given by Arrian concerning the march of the Roman army 


| ; againſt the Alani, and the order to be obſerved in the battle, 


which, it was thought, would enſue, have reached our times i. 


| The Reman army conſiſted, as appears from theſe inſtructions, 
of troops from various nations, commanded by one Xenophon, 


who, no doubt, ſerved under Arrian governor of the province, 


ſince Arrian directs him how he is to conduct himſelf both in 


the march and battle. We have a deſcription of the Euxine 


ſea by Arrian, probably the governor of Cappadocia, addreſſed 


dy way of a letter to Adrian. The author begins his relation 


_ * Evsg8. dem. evang. 1. vi. c. 13. & l. viii. c. 3. Cr R. cat. 
x\1. Iter. Burdig. f Evses. dem evang l. viii c. 3. 5 Chron, 
Alexand. p. 598. EvssB.ibid: Iter Burdig. p 43. h Dio. 1. 
ix. p. 794. i ARR1AN. mandat. in Alan. Pra ann. 1664. 
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Arrian's with his arrival at Trebizord, where, by the emperor's orders, 


a:/cription a temple was then building in honour of Mercury. He imbarqued 


of the 
L.uxine 


fea.” 


| ſea; which he did accordingly, viſiting every-where the Roman 


Tiled, the Sanni, called by Xenophon the Drilli, were the moſt 


the emperor, offers either to reduce them ancw, or to extir- 


lle was there admitted to the great myſteri-s of Eluſina, diſ. 


fore, and celebrated, according to Euſebius en, the ſecond year | 
of each olympiad; that is, every fourth year. He therefore had 
not left. {ther in the beginning of the nineteenth year of his reign, 
witch was the one hundred and thirty-fifth of the chriſtian 272, 


As he had been created archon of Athens before he was emperor, | 
he aſſumed the habit peculiar to that dignity, and, with the other 


at Trcbizond, in order to view the eaſtern coaſts of the Euxine 


gariſons; obliging the ſoldiers to perform their military exerciſes 
before him; paying them their arrears, c. and acquainti 

the emperor with the ſtate of each gariſon f. He ſailed by the 
mouth of the Phaſis, the waters of which river be obſerved 
ſwimming a long time, on account of their lightneſs, upon thoſe 
of the ſea. At the mouth of the Phaſis ſtood a caſtle gariſoned 
ty four hundred Roman foldicrs, and a town inhabited by ſome 
veterans and ſea-faring men; which, for the greater ſecurity of 
the place, he ſtrengthened with a new ditch. He ended his 
voyage at Sebaſtopolis, the moſt diſtant city gariſoned by the 
Romans. Of all the barbarous nations, along whoſe coafts he 
ſierce and warlike. "They had then no king; and as they had 


3 


formerly paid tribute to the Romarys, Arriar, in his letter to 


pate the whole nation k. We are ſure he did not extirpate 


them ; for we find them mentioned many ages after ; neither | 
ate we told that he reduced them. To the account of hisvor- | 
age along the coaſts of the Euxine ſca, he adds a deſcription of 
the coaſts of a, from Byzantium to Trebizonad, and another 


of the country, from Sebaſtepalis to the Boſporus Cimmerin, 
and from thence to Byzantium, that the emperor might take 
what meaſures he thought proper, in caſe he defigned to concern 
himſelf with the affairs of Beſparus, the king of that country, 


by name Cotys, being juſt then dead. From this relation it ap þ 
Pears, that at this time a port was forming by the emperor's of- | 


ders at Trebizond l. 


Adrian, in the mean time, continued at Athens, being ® 


mightily taken witn the cuſtoms and learning of the #thennr. 


ferent from thoſe in which he had been initiated ſome years be- 


and the fecond of the two hundred and twenty-eighth olympiad. 


magiſtrates, celebrated the great feſtival of Bœcehus, diſtributig 
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on that occalion, large ſums and an immenſe quantity of corn Adrian's 
among the populace ". Dion Caſſius tells us, that he ſubjected g, 
e 


to Athens, the whole iſland of Cephalenia '; but in an inſcrip- 


tion addreſſed to Adrian Olympicus, as he is there called, the Athenians. 


city of Hale in that land ſtyles herſelf autonomos, that is, free, 


and gov-:ned by her own laws v. He embelliſhed the city of His luis. 
Athens with many ſtately buildings, eſpecially with a library of ings there. 


marvellous ſtructure. Theſe editices had been by his orders be- 
gun before, but were finiſhed this year, and conſecrated by the 


' emperor himſelf . He likewiſe finiſhed the magnificent temple 


of Jupiter Olympinus , begun, according to Philetratas *, five 
hundred and ſixty years before. In this temple he conſecrated an 
altar to himſelt, and ſuffered the Greeks to build and conſecrate 
a temple to him, which they called Panellenian *, inſtituting 
on this occaſion annual ſports. In ſhort, he embelliſhed Athens 


with © many noble buildings, that he was looked upon as the 


ſecond founder of that city; whence one quarter of it was from 


bim called Adrianopolis. Many monuments of his generoſity 


towards the Athenians are {till to be ſeen ®. From a decree of 
this prince concerning the ſale of oil, produced by /{heler, it 


appears, that at this time all controverſies were determined at 


Athens by the ſenate and people aſſembled by the magiſtrates, 

with an appeal to the proconſul, or to the emperor v. The 
Athenians employed part of the money, with which he pre- 
ſented them, in building a city in the ifland of De!s, which ther 
called Adrian's new Athens and Olympia *. "The Athenians of 


Delos are mentioned in an inſcription {till to be ſcen at Venice 7 ; 


but now remain only ſore ruins of this city, as well as of the 


many magnificent buildings, which by the ſuperſtitious pagars 


were erected in that iſland *. 


Tars year, the nineteenth of Adrian's reign and the Adrian 
one hundred and thirty-fifth of the chriſtian æra, the em- --2urns af 
peror left Athens, and returned at length to Rome, Luper- lingth to 
ens Pontianus and Rufus Atilianus being conſuls . Dion Rome. 
Caſſius tells us, that in the ſhows which he exhibited ſoon 


a'ter his arrival, the people preſſing him to declare free one 
of the charioteers of the circus, who belonged to a private 
perſon, he returned the following anſwer ; It does not become 


the Roman people to beg of their emperor the liberty of one who 


Dio. p. 795, SraNT. pg. ®Idemibid. ? Vide Rrix. 

inſcript. p. 335. His. chron. WuglEn's travel“, p. 45. 
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does not belong to him, nor the emperor to oblige the perſon to 
whom he belongs to grant him it >. He had not been long in 


Rome, when embaſſadors arrived from Yologefes, probably king 


of Armenia, with complaints againſt Pharaſmanes king of Ibe- 


ria, and from the /azyges, a people of Sarmatia, who were 
deſirous to have their antient treaties with the people of Rome 


5 confirmed by the emperor. Adrian received them in a very 


Where be 
FrCerves 


t hara(ſ- 


mannes 


king of 
Iberia. 


obliging manner, conducted them to the ſenate, and there read 
to them an anſwer, which, at the requeſt of the ſenate, he 
had compoſed before- hand. Pharaſmanes came to Rome in 
perſon, with his wife and his ſon, to anſwer the complaints of 


V:bgefes, bringing with him rich preſents for Adrian, who re- 
paid them with others far more valuable, and beſides preſented 


him with hity elephants and five hundred choſen men, to ſerve 
him as a guard; inlarged his dominions ; ſuffered him to ſacri- 
fice in the capitol : cauſed an equeftrian ſtatue to be erected to 


him ; and afliſted in perſon at a military exercife performed by 
him, his ſon, and the chief men of his court . Nevertheleſs, 


by a ftrange whim, as we may call it, after fo many preſents 


and ſuch extraordinary honours, he introduced into the amphi- 


theatre three hundred criminals to be devoured by the wild 
beaſts, or to fight as gladiators, in the embroidered tunics with 
which Pharaſmanes had preſented him, as if they had been fit 


. falls. 
into a 
lingering 


| aijeaſe. | 


B-gis to 


int of a 
tarcofers 


only for ſuch uſcs*. But this, no doubt, happened after the 


departure of the Iberian prince. After Adrian had travelled, 


we may ſay, all over the known world, he fell into a lingering 


diſeaſe, attended with a frequent bleeding at the noſe, which |} 
the phyſicians of thoſe days aſcribed to his going conſtantly with | 


his head uncovered in the greateſt colds, heats, ſhowers, &c. 


The loſs of blood, as he was {tricken in years, was followed by | 


a dropſy, from which, as he entertained no hopes of ever re- 


covering, he began to think of a ſucceſſor ; when ſeveral per- 
ſons of great merit occurred to him, namely, Servianus, who | 
had married his ſifter, and was now in the ninetieth year of his 
age; Fujcus the grandſon of Servianus, and his own great ne 
 phew ; Pletzrins Nepos, his antient and intimate friend; and 


- Terentius Gentianus, a man greatly beloved and eſteemed by 


| the mol? capable of the ſupreme power; but nevertheleſs neg- 
ie cting them, nay, conceiving an irreconcileable hatred to tbem, 
for no other reafon but becauſe they were equal to the empire, 


| I. dn 2 
Commo— 
dus Verdus 


the ſenate. Theſe he judged, among the great men of Rome, 


contrary to the exp:Hation of all and the advice of his friends, he 
made choice of L. Aurelius Annius Ceinnius Commodus Verus, for 


he is called by all theſe names, and Adrian added thoſe of Alivs 
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and C-far. He was ſprung from an illuſtrious family, of which we His cha- 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter; was endowed with many ra&er. 


good qualities; had the poi d and air of a prince; was well verſed 
in moſt branches of learning, eſpecially in poetry; and thought 
rather not unfit for the empire, than equal to it. He was of a 


very weak and infirm conſtitution, and at the ſame time intirely 


addicted to lewdnefs and debauchery; nay, it was commonly 
thought, that his beauty chiefly recommended him to Adrian, 
who is ſaid to have adopted him upon condition, that he 


ſhould conſent to his ſatisfying the paſſion which he had conceiv- 


ed for him. But what paſſed between them on this occaſion 


was never well known, ſays Spartian ©, both Adrian and Verus 


having bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath to keep it ſecret. 
The adoption of Verus occafioned great rejoicings in Rome. 


Adrian gave a largeſs to the people ; diſtributed three thouſand 
ſeſterces among the ſoldiery ; exhibited games in the circus, 


combats of gladiators, &c. But as the new Cz/ar's weakneſs Adrian . 


daily increaſed, and he began to vomit blood, Adrian ſoon re- pents bis 


pented his choice, telling the captain of his guards, That he cheice. 
had placed his hopes and ſupport in a falling wall; that he had 


loſt the four thouſand ſeſterces which he had diſtributed amongſt 


the people and ſoldiery; and adopted not a ſon, but a god, al- 


luding to the cuſtom which obtained among the Romans of dei- 


fying their emperors and Cæ ſars. Theſe words being told by 


the captain of the guards to others, came at length to the ears 


of Verus, and ſo ſenſibly affected him, that they are thought to 


have greatly contributed to his death, which happened in the 


beginning of the following year, as we ſhall relate anon. The 
captain of the guards was immediately diſcharged and baniſhed 
the court. Verus, a few days after his adoption, was created 


himſelf well qualificd for the command of an army. In an in- 
ſcription of the following year, the twenty-firſt of Adrian's 
reign, he is ſtyled imperator; whence we may conclude, if 


| there is not ſome miſtake in the inſcription, as father Pagi pre- 
tends *, that he waged war in thoſe parts; of which, however, 
no mention is made by hiſtorians. _ Ep 


Tre following year, Adrian raiſed to the conſulſhip his 


adapted fon Verus, and gave him tor his collegue Ser. Vetule- 
us Civica Pompeiarus, whoſe ſiſter Ferus had married >. This 
| Fear Adrian retired to Tibur, now Tiv:!', where he employed „ies o 
dis time in building a magnificent villa , the ſtately ruins of Tivoli. 
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employment he acquitted himſelf with reputation, and ſhewed Pannonia. 
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which are ſtil] to be ſeen in the poſſeſſion of the Roman jeſuits 
at a ſmall diſtance from Tivali. Aurelius Victor tells us, that in 


this retreat he abandoned himſelf, as Tiberius had done formerly 


at Caprea, to all manner of lewdneſs ; but he was ſoon ſcicd 
with a bloody flux, which reduced him to a miſerable condition, 
In that ſtate, abandoning himſclf to his natural cruelty, which 
till then he had reſtrained, he ordered many illuftrious perſons, 


under various pretences, to be arraigned and executed, and 
others to be privately murdered. Among the former were Ser- 


vianus his brother-in-law, and his great-nephew Fuſcus, who, 
he pretended, had formed a deſign of ſeizing the empire. Fuſ- 


cus was but eighteen, and Servianus ninety. We are told, that 
dhe latter, before he was executed, called the gods to witncſs 


his innocence, and begged of them that they would puniſh the 
cruelty and injuſtice of Adrian, by reducing him to ſuch a ſtate, 


that he ſhould wiſh for death, and not have it in his power to 


die; which happened accordingly, as we ſhall relate anon *, 
Topalliate his cruelty, to which he had, fays Spartian, a great 
biaſs, he uſed to lament the unfortunate condition of princes, 


waole lives, be ſaid, were never thought to have been in danger 
till they were killed !. !, But for this ſaying, which we do not 
ever find to have been uſed by any good prince, he was in- 


debted to Domitian. The following year, Ælius Verus Ceſar 


Verus 
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was conſul, the ſecond time, with P. Cælius Balbinus Vilu!. 

lins Pius, who had been raiſed by Adrian to the rank of a pa- 
trician, and was one of the anceſtors of Cælius Balbinus, whom 
woe thull ſee preferred to the empire in the vear 237, that is, 


a hundred years after ®. This year the Jewiſh war being 


ended, Julius Severus, who had utterly reduced that rebellious 
nation, was appointed governor of Zithynia, where he behaved 
with ſuch juſtice and moderation, having nothing i in view but 


the welfare and happineſs of the people committed to his charge, 
that his name was tamous in that province a hundred years after 


and upwards ". The next conſuls were Camerinus and Niger". 
In the beginning of this vear Verus, who had ſpent part of the 


preceding vear in Pannonia, being returned to Rome, and find- 


ing hiqfelf greatly indiſpoſed, took a medicine, which proving = 
too ſtrong for him, he fell into a fleep, and died the very day 
1:1 which | he was to return thanks to the emperor for the honour 


he had done him. The ſpeech which he had prepat ed for this 
purpoſe is commended by Spartian, in whoſe time it was. ſtill 
extant”. Deen Caſſius tells us, that he was carried off by a 
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violent voiding of blood 2. His funeral was performed with 


the utmoſt pomp and grandeur, and his aſhes depoſited in the 
ſtately mauſoleum, which Adrian had begun for himſelf. The 
emperor cauſed him to be ranked among the gods, and in ſeveral 


345 


cities ordered temples to be built and ſtatues erected to him. 


He was, as we have hinted above, extremely addicted to luxu- 


ry and voluptuouſneſs, and paſſed moſt of his time in the com- 
pany of lewd women; which his wife reſenting, he uſed to tell 
her, that wife was a name of honour, not of pleaſure. He had 
always in his hands, and even in bed with hin, Ovid's books of 


His debau- 


cheries. 


| love, together with Martial the epigrammatiſt, whom he uſed 


to call his Virgil. When he travelled, he was attended by a2 


great many domeſtics, who ran by his chariot, with wings to 


names of the winds, Boreas, Notus, Aquilo, Circius, &c. 
He had married the daughter of Nigrinus, whom Adrian put 
to death in the beginning of his reign, as we have relat-d above, 
and had by her a ſon named L. 75 

raiſed to the throne with Marcus Aurelius, and ſeveral daughters, 


of whom one was by Adrian betrothed to Marcus Aurelius, who 
nevertheleſs did not marry her. This daughter is thought to be 
that Fabia, who is but too famous in hiſtory. Verus being 


rus, Whom we ſhall ſoon ſee 


their cloaths, attired like ſo many Cupids, and called by the 


Adrian 


dead, Adrian was ſome time in ſuſpence whom he ſhould chuſe adepts 


relius Victor, on account of the weakneſs both of his bod 


and mind, he declared his intention of adopting Titus Antoni- 
nus, upon condition, that he ſhould adopt M. Annius Verus, called 
afterwards M. Aurelius, and L. Verus, the ſon of the deceaſed 
prince of that name. Antoninus having taken ſome time to 
deliberate, whether he ſhould accept of the adoption upon the 
terms propoſed by the emperor, in the end conſented to it; and 
was accordingly adopted with the uſual ceremonies, on the 

_ twenty-ffth of February of this year, the 137th of the chri- 
ſtian æra, and at the ſame time inveſted with the tribunitial 


and proconſular power uv. Many were diſpleaſed with this 
adoption; but no one more than Catilius Severus, governor of 


_ Rome, who aſpired at the empire himſelf, and began privately 
to pave himſclt a way to it; but being diſcovered, he was de- 
prived of his place, which was an employment for life. The 


in his room; but at length ſeeing himſelf deſpiſed, ſays Au- Titus An- 
toninus. 


empreſs Salina died, it ſeems, after the adoption of Antoninus; Sabina 
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that ſhe choſe to lay violent hands on herſelf 9. Adrian cauſed 
her to be ranked among the gods *, not caring whether ſhe was 
in the ſupernal or infernal regions, provided he was no longer 
troubled with her bad humour, or pleaſed his own. 
Adrian bore his diſtemper a long time with firmneſs and 
atience; but being in the end tormented with violent pains in 
each joint of his body, he had recourſe to magic, ſays Dian 
Caſſius *, and by that means once diſcharged his body of the 
_ watery humour with which it was filled. But the humour be- 
Adrian'; ing ſoon recruited, and his pains increaſing daily, he became in 
imputience ® manner furious, put ſeveral ſenators to death, and ordered 


in his ſick- Antoninus to take care, that ſeveral others, whom he named, 


neſs, were executed. But that good-natured prince warned them of 
their danger, and adviſed them to keep themſelves concceled; 

which they did accordingly, and were ſaved. In the mean 

time, the emperor, deſiring to end his inſufferable pains with his 

life, often called for a dagger, and for poiſon, promiſing impu- 

_ nity, and a great reward, to ſuch as ſhould bring him either, 


But no one could, by any promiſes, be prevailed upon to con- 


Attempis tribute to his death. Having one day by chance found a dagger, 
tu lay vio- he would have ſtabbed himſelf with it, had it not by one of his 


lent hands domeſtics been wreſted out of his hand. He then commanded. 


his chief phy ſician to give him poiſon ; but he choſe rather to 


cn himpelf. 
Fill himſelf in his preſence, than obey his command ©. He 


often conjured his moſt faithful freedmen to diſpatch him, and 


conſtrained a Fazygian, by name Maſtor, to promiſe it; but 
Aafter fled, and never appeared till the emperor was dead. 
Another, whom he had obliged to make the ſame promile, 


haſtened to Antoninus, and acquainted him with it, who there- | 
upon flew to the emperor's room attended by the captains oi the 


guards, and beſought him to bear his illneſs, ſince it was un- 
avoidable, with more patience and conſtancy; which fo pro- 
voked him, that he commanded the perſon, who had diſcovered 
his deſign, to be put to death; but Autominus ſaved him, and 
thenceiorth narrowly watched the emperor night and day, fay- 
ing, he ſhould think himſelf a parricide, if he neglected to 

_ preſerve his life as long as he could“. Sfartian writes, that 

_ two blind perſons were reſtored to fight by Arian while in ws 


condition; but at the ſame time owns, that AZarius Maximus, 


OREN? NP Wy . | SE 2091 
Wav flouriſhed before him, looked upon the whole as a liction 


and  contiivance of Antoninus, to perſuade Aan, that he 


would recover, and by that means divert him from lay ing wo- 


Vic. epitome. 2 BIN. p. 185 Dio, p.. 
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jent hands on himſelf. One of theſe blind perſons was a wo- Ter /up- 
man, who, as ſhe gave out, had been admoniſhed in a dream P i- 
to forbid Adrian to kill himſclf, becauſe he would one day re- acles. 


cover; which ſhe neglecting to do, had been ſtruck blind, and 
ordered to return upon the ſame errand, having been firſt aſſur- 
ed, that when ſhe had done it, and kiſſed Adrian's feet, ſhe 
ſhould receive her figat again. The woman complied with the 
heavenly admonition, and was accordingly cured, after havin 
walhed her eyes in the water of the temple of the place from 
whence ſhe came. The other was a blind man, who coming 
cut of Pannenia, touched Adrian, and that inſtant received 
his fight. Ihe emperor was then in a violent fever, which is 
ſaid to have immediately abated © From Rome, Adrian re- 
moved to Bai? in Campania, and there neglecting the advice 
of his phyſicians,” and often ſaying, that a multitude of phyſi- 
cians ſerves only to diſpatch the ſooner a patient, he lived with- 
out any rule, choſe what food and drink he liked beſt, and by 
that means haſtened his death, He was convinced of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and ſeemed apprehenſive of its future 
Rate, as appears from the celebrated verſes (B) which he com- 
ſed and uttered a little before he expired, inquiring of his 
foul, whither it do/:gned te go? He died at Baie on the tenth 
of July, after having lived fixty-two years, five months, and 
ſeventeen days, and reigned twenty years and eleven months, 


Adrian re- 


| H:s deal 5. 


wc 


K 9 2 * 


wanting one day f (C). Antoninus, whom he had left at Rome, 


© Mem ibid. . Idem ibid. D10. p. 3 
(B) The verſes were: | y 


Auimula wagiula, blandula, 
Hees, comeſgue corporis, 
Due nunc abibis in loca. _ 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ? 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos. 


Spartian ſeems to deſpiſe them, which ſhews, that he underſtood as 
lucle of poetry, as he did of hiſtory. | EE 
(C) Moſt writers agree, that Adrian began his reign on the ele- 
venth of Aug 117, and that he died on the tenth of 7u/y 138, 
ard conſequently reigned twenty years, and eleven months, want- 
ws one day. Luton the other hand, in ſome antient inſcriptions is 
marked the twenty-ſecond year of his tribunitial power; which in- 
deced the learned e % maintain, as we have obſerved above, 
iltac drin was adopted by Jrajau a year before that prince's 
van; and conſequently, that the account given by Dien Corus of 
2: 260p019n oughꝭ to be looked upon as a mere fable, But cardinal - 
£7 +24 Aerts 
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and ſent for, when he found himſelf at the point of death, ar. 


rived according to Spartian ®, juſt before, according to other, 


Theſ ate 
_ are for an- 
nulling his 
ads; 


ſoon after, he expired. His body was burnt at Puteoli, and hi 
aſhes conveyed by Antoninus to Rome, where they were ex. 
poſed in the gardens of Domitia, and afterwards depoſited in 
the magnificent mauſoleum, which Adrian had built for himſelf 
near the Tiber, that of Auguſtus being quite full b. Adrian had, 
by the cruelties committed in the beginning and the end of his 
reign, provoked the public hatred to ſuch a degree, that the 
ſenate were for annulling all his acts, and calling ſeveral perſons 
to an account, who had raiſed themſelves by abuſing the inte- 
reſt they had with him. They therefore at firſt unanimouſly 
oppoſed Antoninus, demanding for him the fame honours which 
had been decreed to other emperors i. But Antoninus remon- 
ſtrating with great modeſty, that they could not condemn the 
memory of Adrian without annulling his own adoption, and 


_- degrading him from the empire, the reſpect and veneration they 
all had for that prince, who added tears to his intreaties, in- 


clined them at laſt to comply with his demands, eſpecially when 
they ſaw a great number of perſons appear, who were thought 


to have been murdered by Adrian, but had been ſaved and 
carefully concealed by Antoninus k. The ſenate dreaded like- 
wiſe the ſoldiery, who were greatly attached to Adrian l. And 
thus a prince, abhorred by all as a cruel and bloody tyrant, 


dem ibid. » Jof. Car rr. in Anton. Dio. ibid 1 Eurror, 


Antonin. vit. p. 18. Aux. Vicr. in Heliog. p. 103. Dio. 


P. 7990. 


| Noris ( 579 Petavins (58), and F. Pagi (59), obſerve, that theſe 
inſcriptions were made in diſtant provinces, where the death of the 
emperor might not have been known a month after it had happened. 


Beſides, as only one month was wanting to the twenty- ſecond year 


of the emperor's tribunitial power, the author of the inſcription 
Probably looked upon it as begun ; whereof there are not m_ 
inſtances boch in antient times and our own. Cardinal Noris, miſ- 


led, as he himſelf owns, by theſe inſcriptions, maintained, that 


Marian died in 139, but afterwards finding the arguments proving 
his death to have happened in 138, unanſwerable, he changed his 


opinion, and rejected the inſcriptions as faulty (50). Dodavell owns, 
that Adrian died in 138, but will have him to have been inveſted 


Vith the tribunitial power a year before the death of Trojan, contra 


dicting therein all the antients, who tell us, that he was adopted by | 
that prince not long before he expired. = £ 


(57) Nor. de cenztaph. Piſan. c. 3. p. 86. (58) Petar. did. 
 #emp. J. zi. . 23. (59) Pogi, p. 35. (60) Noris. ep. con. 
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was ranked among the gods, and divine worſhip decreed him, But deify 
Antoninus built a temple at Vuteoli, and inſtituted annual ſports him, at 
to his honour, with prieſts, fraternities, victims, &c n. But the : 9e 
what gave Antoninus a far better claim to the title of pious, was / Antoni- 
his interceding with the ſenate in behalſ of thoſe who had been 
baniſhed by Adrian, and whom that prince, ſaid he, would 
have recalled, had he lived longer “. | 

No prince, perhaps, ever raiſed ſo many public and pri- Adrian's 


vate edifices as Adrian; for he built in moſt cities of any public 
note, eſpecially at Athens; and Greece, as appears from Pau- works. 
ſanias, was full of his edifices, bridges, and aqueducts. In i | 


an antient inſcription, mention is made of a famous aque- 
duct begun by him in New Athens, and ended by Antoninus 
in the third year of his reign and 140. of the chriſtian ra. 
By New Athens ſome underſtand a city of Liguria, others 
New Athens in the iſland of Delos ®. At Rome he rebuilt 
the Pantheon, the temple of Neptune, the ſquare of Augu/tus, 
the baths of Agrippa, and an infinite number of other pub- 
lic edifices, conſecrating them anew, but leaving them the 
names of their firſt founders T. His houſe at Tiv9/i was an ex- His houſe 
traordinary ſtructure, and adorned with fine paintings, repre- at Tivoli. 
ſenting in one apartment the infernal regions. This palace ge 


| ſtyled his Lyceum, Academia, Prytanzum, Canopus, Pacile, 


and Tempe, names of the moſt celebrated places abroad, and 


pave to the ſeveral apartments of it the names of the different 


provinces v. He built a new bridge over the Tiber, now known His bridge 


by the name of Ponte Sant Angelo, and near it his own mauſo- n he 


Tiber, and _ 


leum 4, which, from the deſcription Procopius gives us of it * ' 
: . P pror'g ? mauſoleuas. 


appears to have been rather a caſtle than a tomb. In the time of 
the emperor 7u/?:nian it was made uſe of as a caſtle, and is at 
preſent the chief, we may ſee the only, fortreſs of Rome, called 


buy the preſent Romans Caſtel Sant Angelo. Spartian, to give 
us ſome idea of the height of this lofty building, tells us, that 


the chariot placed on the top of it, ſeemed very ſmall to thoſe _ 

who ſtood on the ground; but nevertheleſs was of fo large a ſize, 

that a corpulent man could with great eaſe: paſs through the 
openings which repreſented the eyes of the horſes * Many ci- Mny 
ties, either built, repaired, or peopled by Adrian with colonies, cities 
bore for ſome time his name, or that of his family, which was called by 
Elia, viz. Carthage, Feruſalem, two cities in Spain; Murſa, bis nume. 
now £/ſek, in Pannonia; Stratonice in Macedon, Palmyra 


© SPART.' . . Ax rox. in vit. p. 19. o Vide 841 
uns. in Spart p. 53. SraR T. p. 8. „ Idem ibid. 4 Dio. 


79 PROC O. de bell. Goth. 1, . E, 32; SPAR T. cum 
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in Syri ia, Neccœſar ca in Pontus; Adria: polis in Thrace, which 
{till retains it; Adriane, or Adriansp:lis, in Libya Cyrenaica z 
Antinapolis in Egypt; called alſo Ad; ianepolis; Adriansthera in 


Myra, which ſtill retained that name in the fifth century; and 


Adriane, in the fame province, the birth-place of Ariſtides the 
foph:it, which, however, ſome writers will have to be the ſame 
City with ddrianethers t. 

THe regulations, which Adrias eſtabliſhed for the preſervation 
of the diſcipline among the troops, were afterwards obferved as 
the military laws of the Romans, and are often quoted by Yege. 
tius. Volſius is of opinion, that the books of Mauritius, 


which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak. of hereafter, are a collec- 


tion of the military conſtitutions of Trajan and Adrian u. 
Adrian was the firſt who appointed, that each cohort ſhould 
have its proper maſons, architects, and ſuch artiſicers as were 

employed in raiſing buildings, and adorning them“. he re- 


gulations which he introduced, with reſpect to the army, to the 
court, and to the tribunals of juſtice, were ſtill obſerved in the 


end of the fourth century *. He was the firſt who employed 
| Roman knights in quality of ſeert taries, and committed to them 
the care of his domeſtic affai irs, other emperors having employed 


in fuch offices only their freedmen Y. Gotho/redus ſuppoſes 


Adrian to have been the author of a new juriſprudence, eſpe 
cially by his perpetual edict, which he ſtyles the fountain of all 
laws in torce among the Romans, at leaſt till the publication of 


the code by Theodoſius the younger *. Spartian mentions ſome 
of the laws publiſhed by Adrian, namely, that the children of 
2 >ed perſons ſhould enjoy the twelfth part of their fathers 
cates; that if any one found a treaſurs in his own grounds, it 


ſhould be intirely his; if in thoſe of another, the owner of 
the ground ſhould have a moicty of it; if in any public place, it 


ſhoutd be equally ſhared with the exchequer : that ſuch as had 


ſquandered away their eſtates, ſhould be publicly whipt in the 


amphitheatre, and baniſhed the city: that men and women 


ſhould uſe ſeparate and diſtinct baths : that if a maſter ſhould 


= be found killed in his houſe, not all his ſlaves ſhould be put to 


death; nay, that thoſe only ſhould be put to the queſtion, who 


were near enough to have prevented the murder: that maſters 


ſhout no longer have power of life and death over their ſlaves, 


but that ſuch flaves as d. ſerved to be capit ally punithed, ſhould 


be tried and conderane 80 by tl the magiſti it's 4. Porphyrius! in- 


e e SAL M AS. mid v Voir. epi. additæ ad Pearſon. 
Ignatiana, b. 234 VVV dem ibid. Y SPART: 
p It. = CGornorten. cod. edel prol p. 8 J. Stnr. 
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forms us, upon the authority of Pallus, who wrote before his 5 
time, that Adrian puvlithed an edict prohibiting all human ſa- H. forbids 
crifices, which were ſtill offered in ſeveral provinces of the em- Luan 
pire b. However, this execrable cuſtom was afterwards revived, I Hes. 
and obtained in Africa, where children continued to be immo- es 
luted to Saturn till the time of the proconſul Tiberius, who 
cauſed the inhuman prieſts of that deity to be crucified on the 
trees, which formed the grove round his temple. Thoſe who 
executed the ſentence of the proconſul were ſtill living in the 
beginning of the third century, as we read in Tertullian a 
whence it is manifeſt, that Tiberius did not, as ſome have ima- 
gined, govern Africa in Adrian's time. It appears, from the | 
antient writers, that human ſacrihces were, notwithſtanding 
Adrian's prohibition, immolated to Diana in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and cvenin Rome, during the ſolemn myſteries, 
till the time of Conſtantine, or rather of Gratian, who utterly 
aboliſhed that execrable practice l. The Romans had on their 
eſtates what they called manufacturies, or work-houſes, where 
they kept great numbers of people, eſpecially ſlaves, at work. 
Theſe houſes were like ſo many priſons, whither maſters ſent 
ſuch of their ſlaves as had diſobliged them, and even kept them 
there in chains. Many, to avoid being liſted, or puniſhed for 


x _— c 


; crimes they had committed, fled to theſe work-houfes, and 

| _ were there kept concealed. Beſides, the owners of theſe ma- 

{ nufacturies were thought to ſcize patiengers and ſtrangers, whe- 

| ther ſlaves or freedmen, to ſhut them up in theſe houſes, and 

oblige them to work, without their ever being afterwards 

ö heard of. Adrian therefore, to obviate ſuch inconveniencies 5 85 
? and diſorders, put down all the work-houſes, except thoſe which H. 2% 
; belonged to the emperor or to the public . Onuphrius f ſup- bet alt 
a poſes Adrian to have made a new diviſion of the provinces of““ = 
5 the empire, and is therein followed by the learned Pietro Gian- 5277 80 
, none in his excellent hiſtory of the kingdom of Naples s but 
l tthe antients only tell us, that Adrian divided all Italy into four 

, diſtticts, which were by his appointment governed by four con- 

a ſulars, that is, ſenators who had been conſuls b. "The diviſion 

l of the provinces, which Ctÿ ius aſcribes to Adrian, was „ 

5 him copied from Fetus, who wrote in the time of L alentinian]. | 

. and none of the antients ſpeak of any charge made in the pro- 

| vinces by Adrian, except that which we have juſt now men- 

5 * PoRPUYR, apud. Euſeb. in trict nal. Conſtantin. c. 16. Ten- 

a” TVI I. ap. c. 9. 4 Lacr. mt. I. i. c. 21. EuskEB. ibid. Pau. 

9 Ii) OV IM. 11 . 7 2 . TA“ IAR. p. ic +. 2 Vide SA L. MAS. in Spart. 

P. 49. | OxuPH. de rep. dom comment. 8 G1ANN. hit. 

| au. J. i. c. 3. p. 25. Sir . | 
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tioned, That which Oyuphrius ſuppoſes to be Trajan's, ought, 
in our opinion, to be rather aſcribed to Diocleſian, who divided 


the empire, as we read in Lactautius i, into innumerable pro- 


Adrian's 
ediT in 
fawour of 
a Ww0nan 

_ brought to 
bed eleven 
months af- 
ter her 
 Buſband's 
death. 


Adrian 
#rft ſuffers 
the chriſli- 
21. to be 
perſecuted, 

and then 

| puts a [op 
to the per- 
fecution. 


vinces, in order to multiply offices and officers, and by that 
means keep the people in awe and terror. Aulus Gellius tells 


us *, that in Aarian's time, a woman of known modeſty and 
an unblemiſhed character, was brought to bed eleven months 


after her huſband's death. The legitimacy of the child being 
queitioned by the heirs of the deceaſed, the cauſe was tried be- 


fore the emperor, who, after having examined a great many 
unexceptionable witneſſes concerning the character of the wo- 


man, and with great care and attention conſulted the books of 
the antient philoſophers and phyſicians, declared by a ſpecial 
decree, that a child might be born eleven months after its con- 
ception, Aulus Gellius aſſures us, that he himſelf had read this 


decree. In Adrian's time a violent perſecution was raiſed againſt 


the chriſtians, which Sulpicius Verus accounts the fourth per- 
ſecution ; but it is not generally reckoned ſo by the fathers of 
the church, ſince no new edicts were iſſued againſt the profeſſors 
of the chriſtian religion, but only the laws ſtill in force put in 
execution, Adrian being prompted by his ſuperſtition (for he 
was initiated in all the idolatrous ceremonies of the Greets), to 


countenance the perſecutors of thoſe who were declared enemies 
to all ſuperſtition l. But after the perſecution had raged for ſome 


time with great violence, Adrian himſelf put a ſtop to it, be- 


ing, upon the peruſal of the apologies preſented to him by 


the chriſtians, and the purity of their morals ®; nay, he was {| 


Duadratus and Ariſtides, fully convinced of the innocence of 


_ even thought, if Lampridius is to be credited , to have had a 


deſign of cauſing our Saviour to be acknowledged as God, and 


to erect temples to his honour; but was diverted from it by ſome 


_ perſons, who, conſulting the oracles, had received this anſwer, 


That it be ſuffered the God of the chriſtians to have temples, 


| thoſe of the other gods would be ſoon abandoned. Under 


_ Sever. I i. c. 45. HIER. ep. $4. EuskEx. l. iv. c. 26. TERTULL. 
apol. c. 5. m EUsEB l. iv. c. 3. HIER. de vir. illuſtr. c. 199 


Adrian flouriſhed many perſons eminent in moſt branches of li- 
tedature, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in our notes (IX + 


i Laer. de perſ. p. 6. * Aut. Get I. I. ii. c. 16. Sfr. 


&. LAu RID. in vit. Alexandr, 


(D) ian himſelf ought to be ranked amongſt the writers w 


Rouriſhed at this time; for he publiſhed ſeveral works both in proſe 


and verie upon various ſubjects; and among the reſt, a Greet poem 


in-itled ite A ui ν, of Which we find the leventh book 2 
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Tas emperor Titus Antoninus derived his origin, on the fa- Antoninus 
ther's ſide, from the city of Nemauſus, now Niſme,1n Languedoc o. ſurnamed 
| His e pious 


o Jur. Cay. in Antonin. cum. not. Salmaſ. Pariſ. 1620. 


by ſome of the antients (61). Spartian ſpeaks of certain books com- 
poſed by him, and publiſhed under the title of Catacriani: wherein 


he pretended to imitate Anti machus, whom he preferred to Homer. 


Theſe, ſays the above mentioned writer, were very obſcure pieces 


(62); and truly, from the title, they appear to have been ſuch as Spar- 


tian deſcribes them. Froben printed in 1551, a dialogue between 


Adrian and Epictetus, wherein the emperor propoſes ſeveral queſtions, 
which are anſwered by the philoſopher (63). Some of his Greek 
and Latin verſes have reached our times, Ychides thoſe which we 
read in his life by Spartian (64), who ſpeaks of them with great 
contempt. But his judgment is of no weight with us, who find 
them mightily cried up by the beſt writers of thoſe times (65. Pho- 
tius, who had peruſed his declamations, commends both his ſtyle 


and thoughts (66). We find the firſt book of his diſcourſes quoted 


by the antients, and the quotation relates to ſome remarks on the 
Latin grammar (67). Beſides his military inſtitutions, ſome wri- 
ters aſcribe to him a treatiſe concerning the manner of drawing up 
an army in battalia, which was long unknown, and firſt diſcovered 
in the reign of the emperor Auaſtaſius, about the latter end of the 
fifth century, and publiſhed with ſome additions by Mauricius, or 


Ur bicus, then conſul (68). In the year 1664, was printed at Up- 


ſal in Sweden, a treatiſe on the military art and ftratagems, aſcribed 


to Mauricius, but that piece was done long after the time of Mau- 
ricius the conſul, ſince mention is there made of the French, Turks, 


Sclawvonians, &c. (69). Adrian was, according to Dion Caſſius and 


 Opartian, ſo fond of glory, that he wrote his own life in ſeveral 
| books, but cauſed them to be publiſhed under the names of ſuch of 


his freedmen as were perſons of learning (70). Among theſe was 
Phlegon, a native of Tralles,in Afia, who wrote a treatiſe on the 
long-lived, and another on awonderful things. Some fragments of 
theſe works are ſtill extant (71); and from a paſſage in the former 
it appears, that he had not put the laſt hand to that piece in the 


nineteenth year of Antoninus's reign, the 156th of the chriſtian æra. 


Suidas aſcribes to Phlegon a deſcription of Sicily, three books of 


Faſti, an account of the famous places in Rome, and their names, 
| and ſixteen books of the olympiads, to the 229th, begun in the 


(61) ide Vof. Biß. Grac. I ii. c. 11. Dio. J Irix. 5. 788. 
(62) Spart. in Adr. (63) Geſucr. epit. p. 2. (64) Ve ibid. 
(55) Vide Vaſſ. poet. Lat. p 51. Et Salmaſ. in Spart. {66) Phat. 


C. 100. (67) Vide Salmaſ. ibid. Et Aul. Gell. l. x. c. 13. 


(58) Voſ. epiſt. additæ ad Pear). Ignatiana. (69) Maur. tactic. 
P- 253» 304, 384. (70) Dio. p. 793. Spart p. 6. (71) Phot. 
5. 256. Suid. p. 1071 Voi. biſt. Grec. J. ii. c. 11. 
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His anceſtors are ſaid by Aurelius Victor to have lived at Lanu- 


vium, or rather Lavinium in the neighbourhood of Rome ; per- 


haps 


year 137, of the chriſtian æra. This piece contained an account of 


the moſt remarkable things that in each olympiad had happened in 
any part of the world. F rom the 177th olympiad, which has been 
conveyed to us by Photius, that work ſeems to have been exceed. 
ing well digeſted : had it reached our times, it would have cleared 


up ſeveral obſcure paſſages in hiſtory. Photius finds fault with the 
author for the trifling accounts he gives of all thoſe who gained 


prizes in the Olympic games, and inſerting in his work all forts of 
oracles. He likewiſe cenſures his ſtyle, as not quite pure and al. 
gether Attic. In Photius's time only the five firſt books were extant 
which ended with the 177th olympiad, but the author had carried 
his hiſtory down to Adrian's time. It was addreſſed to one i. 
biades, belonging to that prince's life-guard (72). In the thirteenth 


| book of this work he is thought to have mentioned the darkneſ; 


which happened at our Saviour's death (73): He ſpeaks of the 
deſtruction of Feruſalem, concerning which Photius quotes a long 


- _ Paſſage out of his fourteenth book (7.4). He is frequently quoted by 


Stephanus the geographer. Suidas tells us, that Phlegon made an 
epitome of his ſixteen books of the olympiads, which epitome con- 


ſiſted of eight books; and that he likewiſe abridged the hiſtory of 
the victors in the Olympic games; and adds, that he publiſhed other 

works, which he does not mention (75). Phlegon, in his book of 
ewonderful things, deſcribes a hippocentaur, taken on a mountain of 


Arabia, and ſent by the king of that country to the emperor, with- 
out doubt, Adrian, while he was in Egypt. The monſter died, 


but was embalmed by the governor, conveyed to Rome, and there 


placed in the imperial palace; where thoſe may ſce it, concludes 


blegon, who queſtion the truth of my relation (76). St. n 


tells us, that Antony, the famous anchoret, was met in the deſert by 


a hippocentaur, who ſpoke to him, and directed him what way he 
Was to keep (77). Phlegon relates another hiſtory no leſs 1 
of a young woman, who about ſix months after her death appeared 


again, walked, converſed, eat, and drank, as ſhe had done former. 


_ Iy; which coming to the ears of her parents, they flew to fee her, 


and, accordingly, had that ſatisfaction. But the young woman 


told them, that their curioſity would prove fatal to her, and putan 


end to her ſecond life; which words the had ſcarce uttered, when 


ſhe fell dead at their feet. Such a ſurpriſing event, being divulged 


in an inſtant, drew vaſt crouds to the place from all quarters. Il. 


gen hallened thither with the reſt, and ſaw the body of the deceaſed 


laid out upon a bed; but not ſatisfied with that ſight, I cauſed the 
burying-place of the family to be opened, ſays he, when I obſerved 


(52) Photius, c. 97. (73) Hier. chron. p. 158. Orig. in Make 


 thaun, p. 438. (74) Phot. p. 167. (55) Suid. p. 1071. 


Re + 76% Phleg. mir. c. 34. (77] H. iu vit. Paul beremit-. 
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haps they ſettled there, after having removed from Niſine. 
The Aurelian family, which was the preſent emperor's is 
8 thought 


the bed, on which the young woman had been laid ſix months be- 


fore, empty. He relates the moſt minute circumſtances of this 
wonderful event, names the perſons who were preſent, &c. (78). 


 Faworinus, well known by the writings of Aulus Gellius, who 
was his diſciple, and by thoſe of Philoſtratus, was a native of Arles 


in Province, and from his birth an eunuch, by profeſſion a philoſo- 
pher and ſophiſt, and well ſkilled both in the Greet and Latin 


tongues. He ſtudied under Dion Chry/o/tomus, and, beſides Aulus 
G-1iius, had for his diſciple the celebrated Herodes Atticus, whom 
he appointed his heir. He wrote a great many works quoted by 
the antients (79) ; but his ſtyle ſeemed to ſome, deſtitute of the gravity 
becoming a philoſopher (80). He was for a long time Adrian's 
chief favourite; but that prince growing in the end weary of him, 
as well as of the reſt of his friends, took delight in mortifying him, 


by preferring to him perſons of no merit; which the Athenians no 


ſooner underſtood, than they pulled down and broke to pieces a 


tatue, which they had erected to him. When Fawvorinus was in- 
formed of the affront, Socrates, ſaid he, without the leaſt emotion, 


<cculd have been glad to have come off ſo cheap (81). Suidas obſerves, 
that he and Plutarch ſtrove who ſhould write moſt books. They 


-lived in great friendſhip, and P/utarch even inſcribed one of his 
works to Faworinus (82), who died, it ſeems, about the latter end 
of the reign of Autoninus (83). Galen mentions one Demetrius of 


Alexandria, who imitating the ſtyle of Faworinus, whoſe diſciple he 
was, uſed daily to declaim in public upon what ſubject ſoever was 


_ Propoſed to him (86). Dionyſius of Miletus was likewiſe a philo- 


ſopher of great note, highly favoured by Adrian, raiſed to the 


equeſtrian order, and appointed governor of ſome province, but in 
the end diſgraced, He ſtudied under Jus, of whom we have 
ſpoken in the reign of Trajan. Philofiratus clears him from a 
charge brought againſt him, namely, that of being addicted to the 
ſtudy of magic (87). Heliodorus likewiſe felt the effects of Adrian's 


inconſtancy ; for the emperor, being in the end diſguſted with him, 
wrote ſome mot virulent letters againſt him (88). One of the ſame 
name, perhaps the ſame perſon, was, according to Dion Cut, 
tor ſome time ſecretary to A1rian (89). | 


Of all the philoſophers who flouriſhed in thoſe times, Epidetus 


is by far the moſt renowned: Aulus Gellius calls him the greateſt 


man the ſect of the ſtoics had ever produced (go). He is ſuppoſed | 


(78) Phleg. mir. c. 1. p 13, 14. (79) Ve. hift. Græc. l. ii. 
c. 10. Suid. p. 1022. Philoſtr. vit. ſoph. p. 493. (80) Lucian. in 
it. Demonaclis, p. 549. (81) Philoſ. ibid. Dio. p. 719. (82) 
Junſ. 1 iii. c. 7. Gell, I. ii. c. 26. (83) Jonſ. ibid. (86) Ga- 

len. prog. com. p. 456. (87) Philoſt. ibid. p. 5 22, &c. (88) 
Spart. P. 7. (89) Dio. I. Ixix. p. 789. (90) Aul. Gell. l. i. c. 2. 
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thought to have been very antient, but was not diſtinguiſhed 
very early with preferments in Rome. His grandfather Titus 


Aurelius 


to have been a native of Hierapolis in Phrygia, was for ſome time a 
ſlave, and belonged to Epaphroditus, whom Suidas calls one of N. 
ro's life-guard (91). This is, without all doubt, Nero's celebrated 
freedman, to whom Joſephus inſcribed moſt of his works, and who 


was afterwards put to death by D:mitian, as we have related in that 


prince's reign. C.//us, the famous champion of idolatry, writes of 
Epictetus, that while his maſter was one day ſqueezing his leg very 


hard in order to torment him, Epicteti, ſaid to him very calmly, 


You'll break my leg; which happening accordingly, Did not I tell 
vou, ſaid he, ſmiling, that you would break my leg (92) ? Epictetu 


was, as is ſuppoſed, ſet at liberty but remained always very poor 
(93). Being obliged by Domitian's edict, baniſhing all philoſophers, 
to quit Rome in 94, he retired to Nicopolis in Epirus, whence he 


returned upon that prince's death, and lived at Rome till the time of 


M. Aurelius, ſays Suidas (94), by whom, as well as by his prede- 


ceſſor, he was, according to Themiſtius, held in great eſteem and ve. 
neration (95). But we cannot fall in with the opinion of theſe 


Writers, ſince M. Aurelius uſed to look upon it as a great happineſs, 
not that he had learnt any thing of, or converſed with, Epictetu, 
but that he had read his writings (96). Epidtetus reduced all his 

Philoſophy to two points only, viz. t ſuffer evils with patienc, 
and enjoy pleaſures with moderation; which he expreſſed with theſe | 
to celebrated words, & N. aM that is, ſuffer and abſtain | 

(97). He was againſt the celibacy of the philoſophers, but never- 

| theleſs ſeems to have obſerved it himſelf (98). He publiſhed ſeve- 

ral works, none of which, except his enchiridion, or manual, has 


reached us (99). But Arrian, his diſciple, publiſhed a great work, 
which he pretends to conſiſt intirely of what he had heard him ſay, 


and ſet down, as far as he could remember, in Arrian's own terms, 


(100). 


Arrian, a native of Nicomedia, was one of the moſt learned men 


of his age, and, on account of his eloquence and knowledge, com- 


monly ſtyled Che ſecond Xenophon. He was preferred at Rome to 


the higheſt poſts of honour, even to the conſulſhip (1) ; whence mol 


. writers take him to be the Flavius Arrianus, who, while he ws 


governor of Cappadocia, repulſed the ant, as we have related 


above He lived at Rome under Adrian, Antoninus, and M. Au- 
relius (2). Themiſlias tells us, that Trajan forced him from his re- 
tirement, in order to employ him as a miniſter in ſtate affairs (3 


91) Suid. p. 996. (92) Orig. ia Celf. I. vii. (93) Aul. Gil 


J. ii. e, 18. 4 xv: e. 11; (94) Szid. p. 996. (95) Denif. 


ral. 5. (96) Jul. Cap. in Aatonin. (97) Aul. Gell. l. xv 


c. 19. (98) Lucian. in vit. Demonac. p. 8 5 5. (99) Suid. 7. 


990. (io) Arrian. Epic. p. 1. (1) Phot. c. 58. (2) Fo. } 
ii. Græc. I. ii c. 11. (3) Themift. erat. 17. 
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Aurelius Fulvus, or Fulvius, was the firſt conſul, of the Au. His ex- 
r:l;an family. His father Aurelius Fulvus was likewiſe honoured {ra21on 
with 47d pre- 
| — ferments. 
He publiſhed in eight books the familiar diſcourſes of Epifetus : 
but only four of them have reached us (4), which are inſcribed to 
one L. Gellius. He publiſhed twelve books more, containing the 
ſpeeches of Epiftetus ( * and wrote his life. Photius quotes ſeve- 
ral other books compoſed by him, vi, the hiſtory of Bithynia, his 
native country, the hiſtory of the Alani, and that of the Parthians, 
in ſeventeen books, which he brought down to the war which Tra- 
jan waged with them (6). He deſcribed the expeditions of Alex- 
Ander the Great in ſeven books, which are ſtill extant, and is thought 
by Photius to have excelled all who wrote on the ſame ſubject (7). 
He publiſhed, in ten books, the lives of the ſacceſſors of Alexander; 
and gave in one book, ſays Photius, an account of India (8). This 
account of India is now reckoned the eighth book of the hiſtory of 
Alexander (9). Beſides theſe works mentioned by Photius, Lucian 
aſcribes to him the life of a famous robber, named Telebous (10). 
We have already mentioned his deſcription of the coaſts of the 
Euxine Sea; but that of the coaſts of the Red Sea, tho? commonly 
aſcribed to him, is thought by the learned to have been done by one 
who flouriſhed before Adrian, and was contemporary with Pliny the 
elder (11). Beſides the works of Arrian already mentioned, we 
have ſtill his 7a#:ca, whereof the beginning has been long ſince loſt: 
to his tadica are commonly added, his inſtructions concerning the 
march of the army againſt the Alani, and the order to be obſerved 
in the battle. „ . „ 
Plutarch was a native of Cheronea in Bæotia, where he was born 
in the reign of Claudius, about the year 50. of the chriſtian æra He 
ſtudied under Ammonius, an Egyptian philoſopher; in the reign of 
Nero, and in that of Domitian taught at Rome, where, amongſt his 
other diſciples, he had the famous Arulenus Ruſticus, who was put 
to death by. Domitian in go (12). We are told, that he was pre- 
ceptor to Trajan; which we can hardly believe, fince that prince 
Vas as old as Plutarch (13), and had from his youth been brought 
up in the camp. Suidas writes, that Trajan diſtinguiſhed him with 
conſular honours (15), meaning, no doubt, the conſular ornaments, 
and ordered the magiſtrates of 7/yricum to adviſe with him in all 
affairs of importance. He continued at Rome till the death of Tra- 


. 


Jan, when he returned to his own country, and there bore the chief 
employments (16). He had ſeveral children, one of whom, by 


name Lamprias publiſhed a catalogue of his father's hiſtorical 


(4) Phot. c. 58. (5) Idem, c. 58. (6) Lem ibid (7) 
Wdem ibid. (8) Idem, p. 91. (9) Yo. hift Græc. l. ii c. 11. 
(10) Lucian, in wit. Alex. Prefi. [Ii] Vide Salmaſ. in Solin. 

Et Vo hiſt. Græc. | ij. c. 7. (2) Ruald. vit. Plut. (13) 
Mem, p. 29. (14) Jide of. hift. Græc. I. ii. c. 10. (15) Suid. 
p. 546. (16) RAaLd. c. 25. 5 
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with that dignity, and univerſally eſteemed on account of his 
extraordinary accompliſlunents and integrity. Arrias Antoni. 


nus, 


pieces, which has reached us, but is imperfect (17). The philoſo. 
pher Ste, one of the preceptors of the emperor M. Aurelius, was 
nephew to Plutarch 18). Plutarch publiſhed a great many works, 


u hich are to every one well known, being tranſlated into all the mo. 


dern languages. His ſtyle is not quite pure and Attic. Among the 
works commonly aſcribed to him, ſome are thought to have been 
written by others; and many of his works have been loſt, as appears 
from the citations of Gellius, Origen, Euſebius, Eunapius, IW eodorct, and 


5 others. Marcus and Caninius Celer, two celebrated ſophiſts, flouriſhed 
under Ado ian, and publiſhed ſome declamat ions (19). Po/:mon, another | 
famous ſophiſt, in great favour with Adrian, was a native of La- 


dicea upon the Lycus, which ſome place in Caria, others in Phrygia; 


but ſpent the greateſt part of his life at 4-yr7a, whither the youth 
focked from all parts to hear him. He was ſeveral times ſent by 
that city in quality of embaſſador to the emperor ./d-:an, of whom 


he obtained great ſums for the inhabitants, though that prince was 


more addicted, ſays Philoſtratus (20), to the Ephrfians than Smyr- 
 #eans, As Adrian fhewed an extraordinary kindneſs for him, he 
took care to turn it to his own advantage, and ſoon appeared with 
aà train and equipage ill ſuiting his profeſſion ; which drew upon him 


the envy of many, and the hatred of all. Anzoninus treated him 


with great reſpect, though he had juſt occaſion to complain of his 
ruſticity, or rather inſolence. Herodes Atticus having heard him de- 
- claim, ſent him a conſiderable ſum, which, however, he refuſed a; 


too ſmall ; ſo that Herodes, to content him, was obliged to ſend him 


one much larger, which he condeſcended to accept. The king of _ 
 Byſporus, who was well verſed in moſt branches of learning, coming 
to Smyrna to ſee that city, and the learned men there, ſhewed a great 


defire of conferring with Polemon: but the proud and ſelf-intereſted 
philoſopher would neither viſit him, nor be viſited by him, till the 


king had ſent him a preſent of ten talents, and then he deigned to 
admit him into his houſe (21). Being greatly tormented with the 
gout, heretired to Laodicea, his native city, and there, in the fifty- 
\ fixth year of his age, placing himſelf among his dead anceſtors, o- 
dered the tomb to be ſhut up, that the ſun, as he ſaid, might never 
| fee him filenced (22. He left no writings beſides declamations. 
Under Trejan and Adrian flouriſhed, according to Suidas (23, 
Piolemens Chennut, Zenobius, Cephal:o, and Dionyfius of Halicar- | * 
naut. Ptolermaus wrote ſeveral books, and, among the reſt, on? 


intituled L. ſurpriſing hiſtory (240. Lcnobius taught at Rome under 


Arian, and tranſlated the hiſtory of Sa/lujt into Greck. He like 
wiſe made a collection of proverbs, which 15.Rill extant (25). He 


(17) Idem,c.6 (18) Idem, C. 5. Et. Suid. p. 729. (19) Philefrr. 


foph.. 24. (zo) laem, ſaph. 25. (21) Ln ibid. (22) lum 


ibid. Et Suid. p. $54. (23) dom, p. 646, 1126, 1447 { 24) Phot. 
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us, his grandfather on the mother's fide, was twice conſul, 
and elleemed one of the greateſt and moſt virtuous men in 


is ſometimes called Z-:07:tus. Cephaleo, being baniſhed his own 
country, retired into &.. ily, where he publiſhed in the reign of Alrian 
a hiſtory, beginning with Niuus, and ending with Alexander (26). 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, deſcended from the famous hiſtorian of 
that name, was a ſophiſt, and is commonly ſtyled Dionyſns the At- 
ticit, and the muſician, becauſe he applied himſelf chiefly to the 
ſtudy of muſic, and publiſhed ſeveral works upon that ſubject, and 
one among the reſt divided into thirty-fix books, and containing an 
account of the moſt famous poets, and players upon inſtruments (27). 

| Herenrius Philo, born in the city of Bybius in Phœnicia, wrote 
one book on Adrian's reign, twelve on the choice of books, and 


thirty on various cities, and the eminent perſons they had produced: 
the latter work was abridged by one Alius Severus Athenzus. Ori- 


gen quotes a paſſage out of Herennius Philo concerning the Fexvs, 


tor whom, it ſeems, he had no great kindneſs (29). Philo tranſ- 


lated into Greek the hiſtory of Phænicia written by Sanconiatho, in 


his native language, about the time of the Trojan war (30). The 
preface, and ſome paſſages of this tranſlation have been conveyed 
to us by Eyſebius (31). Philo himſelf wrote the hiſtory of Phenicia, 


which is quoted by Eſeb ius (32) and Stefbanus of Byzantium (33) 


H.rmipjus of Berytus, or of that neighbourhood, was one of Philo's 
diſciples, and highly eſteemed by Adrian, though the ſon of a freed- 


man. He wrote five books upon dreams, which are quoted by Ter- 


tullian and others (34). The book of /eg:7/fators, quoted by Ori- 
gen (35, is generally aſcribed to another Hermippus, a native of 
Smyrna, who flouriſhed long before Adrian's time. Paulus of Tyre, 
contemporary with Philo, publiſhed a treatiſe of -hct5ric. He ob- 


tained of Aurian the title of netropolis for the city of Jyre (300. Le- 


ander Nicanor of Alexandria, the fon of Herr:ias, publiſhed ſeveral 


grammatical and hiſtorical pieces (37). Diogenianus, a native of 


Heraclia, publiſhed ſeveral writings of grammar and geography, 
which Hechius made uſe of in compiling his /exicon (38). His col- | 
lection of antient proverbs is ſtill extant. Under Ad ian flouriſhed, 
according to %u (39), Jaſon of Argos, who compriſed in four 
books the hiſtory of Greece, to the death of Alexander, lian, 
author of the tai, lived at this time; for he addreſſed his work 
to Adrian. Another writer of the ſame name flouriſhed about a 


hundred years after ; whence it is no eaſy taſk to determine, which 
of theſe two was the author of the Hir of animals, of the hifloria 


7 (26) Suid. il td, Phet. c. 68. (27) Suid. p. 743. Fof. c. 12. Jonſ. 5 
J. iii c. 8. (28) Sl. p. 1065. Ve, hiſt. Grac. l. ii. c. 10. (ac) Orig. 
in C1, l. i. 5.13. (30) ibid. lit i. 3 Luſeb. Trap. „ 


— 


off. ibid. l. ii. c. 16. (34) Tertull. 


1 
. £ 2) of 15 . 
do anim. c. 46. Fog. 1d. O. 25 tn Cell. Sud. p. 1043 (35) Orig. 
"Fs 5 f » . # 4 — } : . * thu 
w1d.-: (36) Suid. p. 403. (37)S:7d. p. 229. off. ibid. l. ii. 
. 1338, Seid. p. 237 a ibid. e 
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Ratios b. ie manied Bolenia Procitle, defended fam 


illuſtrious family ; and had by her Arria Fadilla, the mother of 
5 | | 5 | Antoninus, 


? Idem ibid. p 17. 


varia, and of other pieces which are by the antients aſcribed to an 


lian, but long ſince lot. 
Under Adrian flouriſhed the two Latin hiſtorians Suetonius and 


Florus. C. Suctonius Tranguillus was the ſon of Suetonius Lenis, or 
Letus, a Roman knight, who, at the battle of Bebriacum, com- 
manded a legion in quality of tribune, as we have related in the 


foregoing part of this volume. The hiſtorian was born about that 
time; for he was very young in 88. that is, twenty years after the 


death of Nero (40). Pliny the younger had a great kindneſs for | 


him, kept him conſtantly with him, and wrote to one of his friends, 
that the more he knew him, the more he loved him, on account of 


his probity, _—_— prudent conduct, and application (41). We 


may therefore ſuppoſe him to be the Tranguillus, whom, in one of 


his letters, he encourages to plead a cauſe, without being under any 
_ apprehenſion from a dream, which ſeemed to threaten him with bad 
: ſucceſs (42). In another letter (43), he ſeems very anxious about 


urchaſing for him a little place of retirement near Rome, proper 


for a man of ſtudy and — In other letters he exhorts him 
1 


to publiſh his writings, ſince they were finiſhed (44); and aſks his 


advice even as to his own conduct on a particular occaſion (45). He 
obtained for him the poſt of a tribune; which Suetonius begged him 
to confer upon Cæſennius Silvanus, his kinſman: this generous action 


is greatly cried up by Pliny. Suetonius married, but had no children. 


However, Pliny, from Bithynia, wrote to Trajan, begging him to 


grant to his friend the privileges, which thoſe enjoyed who had three 


children (46). The emperor ſeldom granted ſuch favours, but 


nevertheleſs could not = complying with the requeſt of Pliny (47). 


 S#uctonius was afterwards ſecretary to Adrian, but diſcharged onac- | 
count of his diſreſpectful behaviour towards the empreſs Sabina (48). 
Suidas ſtyles him a Latin grammarian, and aſcribes to him ſeveral - 


grammatical works ; adding, that he likewiſe wrote a book upon 


the ſports of the Greeks, two upon the ſhows of the Romans, two 
upon the Roman laws and cuſtoms, one of the life of Cicero, a ca- 


talogue of illuſtrious Remans, and the lives of the emperors, which 
has reached our times (49). He wrote likewiſe in three books the 


hiſtory of the kings, which Paulinus abridged in verſe (50). His | 


book concerning the inſtitution of offices, quoted by Priſcian, 18 


probably the ſame with that of the Raman laws and cuſtoms. He . 
V rote, according to the ſame Priſcian, eight books of the præteri. 


(40) Sauer. wit. Orth. & Dom. (41) Pan. I x. ep. 200. (42) Pit. 
J. i. ep. 18. (43) lem ibid ep 24. (44) Lem, l. v. ep. 11- 
(45) ldem, l. x. ep 34. (46) len, I. x. ep. 100. (47 Lien 
ibid. ep. 101. (48) Spart. p. 6. (49) Suid. p. 934. (50) 40, 
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Antoninus, who, after the death of her huſband Aurelius Ful. 
vu, married Julius Lupus, and had by him a daughter named 


Julia 


A book likewiſe intitled de rebus wariis, is by ſome aſcribed to 


him. From the great number of authors, who have quoted his 
works, it appears, that they were generally read, and greatly 
eſteemed both by the Greeks and Latins, Tertullian quotes his book 


of the Roman ſhows (51), and St. Ferom that of illuſtrious men, 


upon the plan of which he wrote his own (52) : perhaps the lives of 


illuſtrious grammarians, orators, and pms commonly aſcribed to 
Suctonius, were part of that work. The life of P/;»y the elder is 
thought not to have been done by Suetonius, but by a much more 


modern writer (53). Vepiſcus, ſpeaking of his hiſtory of the twelve 


Cz/ars, calls him an impartial and correct writer; but adds, that he 
cannot compare him to Salla, Livy, Tacitus, or Trogus (54) His 
writings are no leſs lewd and infamous, ſays St. Ferom, as quoted by 
Veſfius (5 5), than were the lives of the emperors, whoſe hiſtory he 


| writes. And truly, both he and Lampridins have mixed too much 


lewdneſs, as well as meanneſs, in their writings ; whence they are 
juſtly cenſured by Rualdus, as teaching their readers to be vici- 


- ous (56). 


Florus is thought to have been a native of Spain, and of the ſa- 
mily of the Senecas; that his family-name was L. Annæus Seneca, 
and that being adopted by one Florus, he took the name of L. Ju- 


lius Florus. We read of one Julius Florus, who, in the reign of 


Tiberius, taught rhetoric in Gaz/ with great applauie (57). Spar- 
tian, in the life of Adrian, quotes ſome verſes compoſed by a poet 
named Florus, whom moſt writers take to be the epitomizer of the 


| Roman hiſtory ; for that epitome was written in the reign of Trojan, 
and ſeems to be the product of a poetical genius. It is greatly 


eſteemed by the learned, who nevertheleſs find fault with the author 


ſor not obſerving with due punQuality the order of time. It is not 
an abridgment of Livy; for with him the author often diſagrees, 


Whether the ſummaries prefixed to each book of Livy's hiſtory 


| vere done by Florus, is uncertain (58). The poet Florus uſed, it 


ſeems, to frequent taverns and eating houſes, which was looked 


: upon in thoſe days as highly unbecoming perſons of a liberal educa- 


tion. Hence Horus having written to Adrian the following verſes; 
Ego nolo Ceſar je, 
Ambulare per Britannos, 
| Seythicas pati pruinas. 
That is, 7 7 /ire not to be Cæſar, to ramble among the Britons, and 
% endure the froſts of Scythia : Adrian anſwered thus 


(51) Fertull ſpec. c. 5. (52) Hier. vir. illuſ pref. 8 ($3) Vo. 
EN. Lat. J. i. c. 31. (54) Lepiſc. in Firm. (55) . hift. 
45. J. i c. 31. (56) Ruald. in vit. Plat, c. 28. (57) VM,. hiſt. 


5 Lat. J. i. c. 30. (58) I ibid. 
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| His iſſue. 


The eldeft of the daughters was married to Lamia Syllanus, | 


cel under Adrian; and highly commends T. Caſtricius, whoſe diſ- 
ciple he himſelf had been (60); but neither of them ſeems to have 


co 
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Julia Fadilla. This daughter died before the emperor; but 


left a fon named Mummius Quadratus i. T. Antoninus was 
born at Lavinium, on the nineteenth of September of the year 
86, Domitian being then conſul the twelfth time, with Corne- 
lius Dolabella. He is ſtyled by Julius Capitolinus, who wrote 
his life, T. Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Antoninus; but from ſe- 
veral antient inſcriptions it appears, that, inſtead of Fulvius, 
ve ought to read Fulvus t. As from his infancy he behaved 
himſclf in a very dutiful and obliging manner towards all his 
relations, many of them left him their eſtates, by which means 


he became exceeding rich. He was a great lover of the country 


and country-diverſtons, but nevertheleſs did not decline public 
employments, in which he acquitted himſelf with great re- 
putation and univerſal applauſe. He was conſul in 120, after- 
wards one of the four conſulars appointed by Adrian to 
govern /taly, and then ſent into ia with proconſular autho- 
rity ; where, by the mildneſs of his government, his affability, 


and engaging behaviour, he gained the eſteem and affections of _ 
perſons of all ranks. Upon his return to Rome, Adrian ay- | 
pointed him one of his council, and tranſacted nothing without 
his advice . He married Annia Galeria, the ſiſter of Mars 


Aurelius's father, and had by her two ſons and two daughter, 


but died ſoon after : ſhe was probably named Aurelia Fadilla; 
for we find one of that name called in an ancient inſcription the 
daughter of the emperor T. Antoninust. The other, named 


Annia Fauſtina, was married to M. Aurelius, her coulin- 


4 Idem, p 25. * Vide SALMas. in not. ad Anton. vit p. 47. 
Dio. I. Ixx. p. 800. Jul. Cay. p. 17. _ Tt Vide Maziii, 
analect. c. iv. p. 500. 55 . i, OT 


Ego nolo Florus eſſe, 
Ambulare per tabernat, 
Culices pati rotundos. 


That is, I defire not to be Florus, to ramble among the taverns and 
eating houſes, and to be flung with gnats (59). Aulus Gollius men- 


tions one Terentius Scaurus, a celebrated grammarian, who fouriſh- 


left any works behind them. Scaurus had been preceptor to .Jdrian; 


his ſon was preceptor to L. Ierus, and his grandſon, or rather great. 


grandſon, to Alexander deverus (61). 


(59) Hart. p. 8. (601 4. Gill. l. xi. c. 15. & 1% 


(61) Vide Coſaut. in wit. L. ber. b. 35. 
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german n. The two ſons, M. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus, 
and A. Galerius Aurelius Antoninus, muſt have died very 
young 3 for no mention is made of them in hiſtory. | 
Antoninus is celebrated by all the antients as one of the beſt His cha- 
princes that every ſwayed a ſceptre. His behaviour to all was racer. 
extremely obliging: he was always ready to hear with patience 
the meaneſt of the people: to no one was ever admittance de- 
nied to his palace or preſence, eſpecially when they came to com- 
plain of his officers, miniſters, or procurators. He was an ut- 
ter enemy to all pomp and oſtentation. His table ſays his hi- 
ſtorian, was rich without extravagance, and frugal without 
J | meanneſs. He never courted the favour of the people, but 
ſeemed rather to deſpiſe popular applauſe, which had been the 


3 idol of moſt of his predeceſſors. He never flattered others, | 
4 nor ſuffered any one to flatter him. He obſerved with great Nis reli- | 
* exactneſs, but without the leaſt affectation, the Roman laws and gion, con- 
ceremonies. He offered in perſon, as high pontiff, the ſacri- /ancy in | 
# fices, which for other emperors had been offered by inferior ftend/rp, 
prieſts; and never failed to aſſiſt, unleſs prevented by ſome in- &c. 
4 | - difpoſition, at all public acts of religion, ſhewing always a pro- 
„e reſpect for the deity v. It appears from an inſcription of 
1 the year 143, the fiſth of his reign, that the ſenate erected a 
. monument to his honour, in conſideration of his great and ex- 
3 traordinary regard for the public ceremonies *. As he never 
* admitted any to his friendſhip with whom he was not tho- 
c | Toughly acquainted, he was a moſt conſtant friend, hearkened 
" to no calumnies againſt them, nor entertained any fears or jea- 


louſies, as Adrian had done, who in the end was weary of all 

bus old friends, and diſcharged them with ignominy. He was His cle 
3 naturally of a ſwect and mild temper, ever inclined to mercy, mency and 
which he ſhewed even to the moſt vicious and wicked, chuſing mi, 
rather to deprive them of the means of doing miſchief, than to 

puniſh them according to their deſerts. During his long reign 

of twenty-three years, he is ſaid never to have done any thing 

that favoured of cruelty, ill-nature, or could give to any perſon 

whatſoever juſt motive of offence . When he arrived in A/a, 


and with the character of proconſul, he choſe to lodge the firſt 
4 night in the houſe of Polemon the celebrated ſophi'!, which was 
xo | tie beſt and largeſt in Smyrna. But the proud and unmannerly 
ave | Fophiſt, who was then in the country, returning home about 
an; | midnight, and finding the proconſul in his houſe, inſtead of 
eat- thanking him for the honour he had done him, made ſuch com- 

Plants of the liberty he had taken, as the clown was pleaſed to 
[4 Jur. Cay. p. 18—23, »Idem ibid. Pavs. I. viii. *Rrin. 


= | | vſcript, P. 308. ! Jurl. Car. ibid. p. 18, Dio: id. 
nan. | __ 4 B 2 — 2 ſtyle 
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ſtyle it, chat Antoninus, to quiet him, was obliged to leave the 


' Houſe at that time of night, and ſeek for a lodging elſewhere. 


However, when Antoninus was raiſed to the empire, Poleman 
did not fail to come to Rome to wait upon him. The emperor 
received him in a moft obliging manner, and ordered him to be 
lodged in the get but at the ſame time put him in mind of 


| what had paſſed in Smyrna, by ordering his domeſtics to take 


care that no one turned him out of his apartment. A co- 


median complaining to the emperor, that Polemon had driven 
him out of the theatre at mid-day, Antoninus anſwered, He 


drove me out of my lodgings at mid-night, and nevertheleſs 
1 made no complaints . As M. Aurelius was weeping for the 


Z DiJembl:s 
affronts. 


death of one of his preceptors, the courtiers, creatures for the 
moſt part void of humanity, repreſented to him, that it was 
beneath a prince to ſhew ſo much tenderneſs and concern; but 
Antoninus checked them with the following remarkable words; 
Pray let him to weep, and give him leave to be a man; for nei- 
ther philoſophy nor the imperial dignity ought to extinguiſh in 
us the ſentiments of nature ®, The emperor going one day 
to ſee the fine houſe of Valerius Omulus, and admiring there, 


amongſt other things, certain pillars of porphyry, he aſked him 
where he had purchaſed them? But Omulus, inſtead of being 


| pleaſed to ſee the emperor take notice of the ornaments of his 


houſe, returned him this rude anſwer, In other peoples houſes yu F 


muſt learn to be deaf and dumb e. Thus Omulus, who was 2 
man of a ſatirical temper, and given to raillery, treated on this, 


and feveral other occaſions, the good-natured prince, who could 


not, as he often owned, prevail upon himſelf to puniſh any per- 
ſon for bare words, however free and diſobliging. Having ſent 


for Apollonius, the celebrated ſtoic, who refided at Chalcis in | 
Syria, to inſtruct M. Aurelius in the principles of that ſe, the | 


| philoſopher flew to Rome, attended by a great number of diſciples, 


all Argonauts, ſays Lucian *, gaping aſter the golden fleece. | 


Upon their arrival, Antoninus invited Apollonins to court, in or- 


der to deliver his diſciple to him. The haughty pedant anſwer- 


ed with great inſolence, that the maſter was not to come to the 


diſciple, but the diſciple to the maſter ; which words being re- 


lated to Antoninus, Does Apollonius then, ſaid he, ſmiling, 
thin it a more 2 journey from his lodgings to the palace, 


than from Chalcis to Rome? However, he ordered A. Auris 
to wait upon him! e N 


2 Put. os. ſoph. 25. Idem ibid. b Jof. Car. ibid. | 


© Idem ibid. Lucian. in vit. Demonact. p. 552. fol-. 
Ca. p. 23. 1 = 


T. Antonius 
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he . Antoninus was adopted by Adrian, as we have related above, hat 

re. upon the death of Ælius Verus Cæſar. Some authors write, that Pen⁰νẽůd 

on Adrian was induced to prefer him to ſo many other great men, Adrian fo 

or by the particular reſpect and tender regard which Antoninus ſhe w- adept bim. 
ed to his father - in- law, whom, as he was very old and decrepid, 


he uſed conſtantly to conduct to the ſenate, attending him like a 

ſaye: Adrian feeing him one day leading and ſupporting the old 

man, was ſo pleaſed with that ſight, that he adopted him for 

| that very reaſon'. But Adrian could not by this alone be 

| prompted to confer ſo great an honour upon one, who had gi- 

ven ſo many proofs of his extraordinary talents and ability. He 

choſe him, therefore, becauſe he judged him to be, of all the 

great men in Rome, the beft qualified for the ſovereign powers. 

He was adopted on the twenty-fifth of February of the year 138, 

and at the ſame time inveſted with the proconſular and tribuni- 

tial power, honoured with the name of Cz/ar, now peculiar to 

} the preſumptive heir of the empire, and diſtinguiſhed, as we con- 

jecture from ſome ancient coins, with the title of emperor b, 

which had hitherto been given to none but the ſovereign. We His future 

er told, that his ſucceſſion to the empire was preſaged long be- grandeur = 

fore by many omens. While he governed part of Italy in quality preſaged. 

of proconſul, one from among the croud cried out to him, BE 
while he was adminiſtering juſtice, May the gods proſper your 

undertatings, O Auguſtus ! Upon his arrival in Aſia, the priefts 


D ANS NS F FS & 


a | dof the city of Tralles in Lydia received him not with the uſual 

is, | falutation, Ave, proconſul ! Hail, proconful ! but ſtyled him em- 

1 peror. At Cyzicus, a crown belonging to the ſtatue of one af 

er- the gods was found upon that of Antoninus, &c. Adrian 

ent adopted Antoninus upon condition, that he ſhould adopt A. 

n Annius Verus, the ſon of his wife's brother, and L. Commodus, 

the | the ſon of L. Verus Cæſar, which he did accordingly before f 
les, dhe death of Adrian, probably the ſame day on which he him- 
ce. | ſelf was adopted *. The next day Antoninus returned the em- 

or- | peror thanks in the ſenate for the honour he had conferred 

er | upon him, diſtributed large ſums among the ſoldiery and po- , 00 

the |  pulace, employing on this occaſion his own, and not the public, _ 1 5 

re- | money; and beſides, paid what Adrian had promiſed them. 

ng | All the cities of the empire uſed, on ſuch occaſions, to preſent _ 

ace, the adopted prince with ſums of money inſtead of crowns, which 

lus | were thence called aurum coronarium. Theſe ſums the gene- 


rous prince remitted intirely to the cities of Italy, and a moiety 
to all the reſt. He even contributed out of his private fortune 


7] f Tdem, p. 17. © Dio. 1. Ixix. p. 796, 797. h GoLTz. 
| P70. Jvr. Cap. p. 8, k Srakr. in Adr. p. 12. Jur. 
ms | Car. p. 16. Dio p. 797. „ | 
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a great deal towards the works which Adrian was carrying on, 


He cauſes 
Adrian 70 
be ranked 
among the 


gods. 


I'by Bo- 
noured 

_ evith the 
title of 
Pius. 


and obeyed that prince, ſo long as he lived, with as much re- 
ſpect and ſubmiſſion as the meaneſt of his ſubjects, except when 


he attempted to murder himſelf, or others. Adrian dying at 
Baiæ, on the tenth of 'Zuly, he prevailed upon the ſenate, 
much againſt their will, to confer ſuch honours upon him as had 
been, decreed to the beſt of emperors, and continued all thoſe 


in their employments, who had been preferred by him. It 


was, according to ſome writers, on account of this tender and 


filial reſpect for the memory of his father, that the ſenate de- 
creed him the glorious ſurname of Pius. Others think, that 


they diftinguiſhed him with that title in regard of the great care 
he had of his father-in-law in his old age, or of Adrian in his 


ſickneſs, or becauſe he ſaved many whom Adrian had com- 
manded to be murdered, or finally, on account of the natural 
ſweetneſs of his temper, and the extraordinary reſpect he ſhewed 
on all occaſions for religion and all religious perſons n. Be that 
as it will, he bears the epithet of Pius in ſeveral medals of this 
very year, and is chiefly known by it in hiſtory . Pauſanias 

thinks he deſerved not only this title, but that likewiſ: which was 

given to Cyrus, viz. the father of maniind, in conſideration. | 


of the paternal care he ſeemed to have of all men? . Commo- 


Honour. 


1 eonferred 


non him 
by the ſe-. 


ae. 


dus, and the emperors who ſucceeded him, aſſumed the ſame 
title; which ſerved only to render their wickedneſs the more re- 
markable v. "This year, Antoninus was likewiſe honoured with © 
the title of Augu/tus and of high pontiff,, and his wife Fauſtina 


with that of Augu/ta. He refuſed many other honours which the 
ſenate offered him, and among the relt the title of the father of 


bis country *; which, however, he accepted the following 
year. We are told, that Antoninus, in the beginning of his 
reign, ordered the proconſul of Africa to conſult the goddefs 
Ca leſtis, who was worſhipped at Carthage, about his ſucceſſors 


and the ſtate of the empire; and that the pretended deity, after 


having uttered, like other oracles, many things obſcure and un- 
intelligible, repeated the name of Antoninus eight times; whence 


it was concluded, that Antoninus ſhould reign eight years. But 


as he reigned near twenty-three, another conſtruction was long 
_ after put upon the oracle, viz. that eight emperors ſhould reign 
bearing the name of Antoninus; which interpretation we ſhall 


Examine in the reign of the er Opilius Macrinus. 


er G p. 48. m Tdem. p. 17. Paus, 1. viii. p. 27 


Did. 1. xx p. 7% * Sranu 1; vii p. 714. o Pa us. l. 7 


p. 275. ? Fdem ibid. 4 Dio. I. 1x. b. 299. Jur. Cf. p. 
A eien 8 
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ſerving man to any employment whatſoever. Hence ſome 
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We: know but very little of the actions of this great prince, 
and are almoſt quite at a loſs as to the order of them, with re- 
ſpect to what we know. Julius Capitolinus, who wrote his 
life and inſcribed it to the emperor Diocleſian, is but a very in- 
different hiſtorian, and greatly confuſed and perplexed in his ac- 
counts. What Dien Caſſius wrote of Antoninus has been loſt 
eight hundred years ſince, and conſequently before Aiphilin un- 
dertook the epitomiſing of that author; ſo that we can only give 
our readers a general idea of this excellent prince's government 
and conduct. He lived, according to Julius Capitolinus, after 
his acceſſion to the empire, in the ſame manner as he had lived 
while he was yet a private perſon ; no alteration appeared in his 
behaviour towards his friends, nor had any of his enemies ever 
the leaſt motive to be grieved for his preferment. He would 
ſuffer none but ſlaves to wait upon him, ſhewing on all occaſions 
the greateſt reſpect imaginable for the equeſtrian and ſenatorial 
orders. He never tranſacted any buſineſs of conſequence with- 
out the advice of the ſenate, paying them, when emperor, 


that regard which he deſired to ſee paid to them by other em- 
perors, while he was a ſenator. He frequently gave an Ac- 
count, even to the people, of all his actions and negotiations. 


His 
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rial and 
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orders. 


When he demanded the conſulſhip, or other employments, ei- 
ther for himſelf or his children, he appeared like a private perſon 
among the other candidates; which ſhews, that he allowed the 
people, according to their antient right, to chuſe the magiſtrates. 
M. Aurelius owns, that Antoninus convinced him by his ex- | 
ample, that one might lead a private life even in a court. He He ſens 
moderated moſt of the impoſts and tributes, and ſtrictly in- ow 2 
Ae. 


joined his receivers and collectors to exact them without any ſe- 


verity or oppreſſion, ſaying, that he choſe rather to be poor, 


than have his coffers filled at the expence of an oppreſſed peo- 
ple. He was no ſooner raiſed to the empire, than he diſpoſed of 
the greateſt part of his private eſtate in favour of the indigent ci- 


| tizens ; and the empreſs Fauſtina repining at his generotity, he 


told her; That a prince ought to have no private intereſt, no 
private property, and nothing in view, but the public welfare. 


He choſe for governors of provinces ſuch only as were perſons 
of known integrity, and is ſaid never to have preferred an unde- 


continued in their poſts during the whole time of his reign; tor 


he was not for removing ſuch as diſcharged their office to the 
ſatisfaction of the people, unleſs they themſelves deſired it, as did 


Orfitus governor of Rome, and ſome others. Gawius Maximus 


Vas for the ſpace of twenty years captain of the prætorian guards; 


Jer. Cr. in Macrino. Jol. Cap. p 2050. 
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and others held their employments during the whole time of his 0 

Tales care reign. His paternal eſtate, which was very great, he laid out in ti 
of the bounties and largeſſes; but was very ſparing of the public mo- Vi 
public re- ney : whence at his death his private coffers were found em L 5 
Venues. but the exchequer full. He deprived ſeveral uſeleſs perſons of the 0 
penſions which had been ſettled upon them by Adrian, ſaying, e | V 

could not bear to ſee the ſtate devoured by thoſe who were no- ir 

ways ſerviceable to it, but lived in idleneſs upon the labours of w 

others. Among thoſe whom he thus treated, was eſomedes, a Vi 


lyric poet, whom Adrian had rewarded with a yearly penſion, 
on account of ſome verſes in praiſe of his beloved Antinous, 
Tho' he was thus ſparing of the public money, yet no one ever 
charged him with avarice ; for he gave daily inſtances of an 
unbounded generoſity. He would accept of no legacies from 
ſuch as had children, and ordered the eſtates of thoſe who had 
been condemned for extortion, to be reſtored to their children, 
1 after the perſons, whom they had pillaged, had been fully ſatis |} 
Inflancerof fied. Under no prince fewer eſtates were confiſcated tian un- 
. equr'y- der him. He utterly extirpated the whole tribe of informers, | 
and was ready, upon the leaſt misfortune that happened to any 
city or province, to leſſen their tribute and taxes v. Many obtained | 
the privileges of Roman citizens for themſelves, and not for their 
children, who, in that caſe, remained Greets, according to the | : 
expreſſion of an ancient hiſtorian, and conſequently were ine 
pable of enjoying their fathers eſtates, which fell to the exche- 
quer, if the deceaſed had no Roman citizen amongſt his rela- 
tions. But this regulation, favourable indeed to the avarice of 
piinces, but repugnant to humanity, Antoninus utterly abolith- 
Favours ed”. He beſtowed great privileges and ſalaries, in all the pro- 
men of vinces of the empire, upon ſuch men of learning as undertook 
larning. the educating of youth; maintained incredible numbers of chil- 
_ dren, whoſe parents were indigent ; ſupplied all ſenators and 
_ magiſtrates with large ſums to defray the expences of their ne- 
ceflary journies, and ſpent conſiderable ſums in ſhows and ſpec- 
tacles, complying thercin with the inclinations of the people, 
ttmho' he himſelf had an utter averſion to ſuch diverſions. 
His public Tho? he was no-ways addicted to building, yet he raiſed 2 
works, great number of ſtately edifices at Rome, and in the neighbour- 
hood. He cauſed a port to be made at Caieta, now Gaeto, | 
repaired that of Terracina; finiſhed Adrian's magnificent man- 
ſoleum; built a ſtately palace at Lorium in Hetruria, about | 
ten miles from Rome, in which place he had been educated ; 
and contributed large ſums towards the repairing of ſeveral au- 
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tient buildings in Greece, Jonia, Syria, and Africa. The 
village of Pallantium in Arcadia was by him made a city, and 
exempted from all manner of tribute, becauſe Evander was 
ſuppoſed to have built, and peopled with the inhabitants of that | 
village, a city in the place where Rome ſtood *. He promiſed, Promiſes to 
in the beginning of his reign, to ſpill the blood of no ſenator ; pt no fe- 
which promiſe he obſerved ſo religiouſly, that one being con- «tor to 
victed of parricide, he contented himſelf with baniſhing him, 44, and 
even after he had owned his crime, to a deſert iſland. Attilius offer Es 
Tatianus and Priſcianus being accuſed of conſpiring againſt the *** re- 
life of the emperor, the latter laid violent hands on himſelf, and miſe. 
the former was only baniſhed. Of his ſon Antoninus took par- 
ticular care, and brought him up as if he had been his own 
child. He would faffer no inquiry to be made after their ac- 
complices, anſwering the ſenate, when they preſſed him to it, 
| I do not care the world ſhould know by how many perſons I 
| am hated. He never engaged in any war which he could avoid, 
and was often heard to ſay, that he had rather fave one citizen, 
than deſtroy a thouſand enemies. By this means he gained the I emed 
 _ affetions, not only of his own people, who looked upon him ven by 
as their father and protector, but likewiſe of the declared ene- the enemies: 
maies of Rome, who entertained ſuch an opinion of his equity, «f Rome. 
' . Juſtice and moderation, that in their diſputes they choſe him 
for their judge and arbitrator; and truly no Roman emperor 
was ever more eſteemed and revered by all foreign nations than 
Antoninus. The king of the Parthians, having raiſed a formi- 
dable army and invaded Armenia, retired, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of all, and diſbanded his troops upon the receipt of a 
letter from Antoninus. The kings of Hyrcania, Bactria, and 
India, ſent embaſſadors to him, courting his friendſhip, and 
deſiring his alliance. Pharaſmanes king of Iberia came in per- 
ſon to wait upon him at Rome, and ſhewed a far greater reſpectt 
and veneration for him, than he had formerly done for Adrian. 
The Lazi, the Armenians, the Quadi, and ſeveral other na- 
tions, readily received ſuch princes as he was pleaſed to appoint 
over them, tho* they were not then ſubject to the empire 7. 
Antoninus is by ſome hiſtorians compared, by others even pre- 
| ferred, to Numa, on account of the tranquility which Rome 
enjoyed during the greateſt part of his reign, and his extraordi- 
nary care of all things belonging to the worſhip of the gods and 
to religion. Julius Capitolinus tells us, that he was by perſons 44 rewer- 
of all ranks revered to ſuch a degree, that neither the people ,7 by all 
nor ſoldiery could, for the ſpace of a hundred years and upwards, ranks of 
= e | men. 
* Jur. Car. p. 20. BI RAO. p. 194. SAR T l. ix. p 831, 832. 
 OPART, in Geta, p. 99. | 
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look upon any one as truly emperor, who did not bear the 
name of Antoninus; which was therefore aſſumed by all his 
ſucceſſors during a whole century: nay, S-verus appointed, 

that the name of Antoninus ſhould be peculiar to the empe 
like that of Augu/tus * ; ſo great was the veneration he had for 
Antoninus That great name was indeed profaned and diſho- 
noured by Antoninus Caracalla ; but nevertheleſs reſpected to 
ſuch a degree, even after his reign, that the emperor Ma- 
crinus obliged his fon Diadumenus to aſſume it, fearing the ſol- 
diers would not acknowledge him emperor, unleſs diſtinguiſhed 

by that ſtill venerable name 2. 5 BY 

| Adrian died, as we have related above, on the 1oth of Juh 
138, Camerinus and Niger being conſuls. Theſe were ſuc- |} 
Y ceeded by the emperor Antoninus, the ſecond time conſul, and | 
 Marries Caius Bruttius Præſens. This year Antoninus gave his daugh- 
bis daugh- ter Annia Fauſtina in marriage to M. Aurelius, whom he 
ter Fauſti- created Czſar, and at the requeſt of the ſenate, tho? this year 
na 1 M. only quæſfor, named for the conſulate of the year enſuing; 
Aurelius. hich he diſcharged with him, as appears from an antient in- 
| ſcription on a monument raiſed to the honour of M. Aurelius by 
the two captains of the prætorian guards, Petronius Mamerti- 


tion, which antiquaries take to be of this year, Antoninus is 
| ſtyled the benefactor and preſerver of the city of dopſurftia, 
for having maintained the inhabitants in the poſſeſſion of their 
antient rights and privileges . From a third inſcription we 
learn, that Antoninus ended this year an aqueduct, which had 
been begun by Adrian at New Athens in the iſland of Delos *. 


veruse, during whoſe adminiſtration one Celſus revolted; but 
all we know of his revolt is, that on this occaſion the empreſs 


_ dies, 
2nd is 


nus and Gavius Maximus, and by the other officers of the ten | 
prætorian cohorts, and the city-guards*. In another inſcrip- | 


The next conſuls were M. Peducæus Siloga and T. Hoenius Se- N 
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ſorts at Pateoli, in honour of Adrian, which were ſtyled 
Pie ut Pialie, and were to be celebrated the ſecond year of each 


olympiad *. The next conſuls were C. Bellicius Torquatus and Atticus 


t herius Claudius Atticus Herodes. The latter, who is greatly Herodes 
cried up by Aulus Gellius * and Phileſtratus *, was a native of is raiſed 
Athens, and the moſt eloquent orator of his time. He had an ?9 the con- 
extraordinary talent at making ſpeeches off-hand ; but not hav- /«/hip. 


ing ſucceeded as he expected in one which he made while he 


was yet a youth before the emperor Adrian, he attempted to 


| drown himſelf in the Danube. He inſtructed M. Aurelius and 


L. Verus in the Greek tongue, and was greatly eſteemed by 
Antoninus, who appointed him governor of the free cities of 

Alia. He died in the fifteenth year of the reign of Marcus Au- 

relius, and 176 of the chriſtian æra, and left behind him many 

ſpeeches, letters, and other works, none of which have reached Ye Bri- 
our times. In the following conſulſhip of Lollianus Avitus and gantes re- 


Claudius Maximus, the Brigantes in Britain revolted; but volt, and 


were ſoon reduced by Lollius Urbicus governor of that province, are 7e- 


who deprived them of great part of their country, ſubdued the 4#ce4. _ 


moſt northern nations, and built a new wall between the friths 
of Forth and Clyde'. For the victories gained by Lollius, An- 
toninus was honoured, as appears from ſome antient medals, 
with the title of Britannicus ®, The next year Antoninus en- 


tered upon his fourth conſulſhip, having for his collegue MH. 


Aurelius Cæſar, the ſecond time conſul, and gave the manly 
robe to Lucius Verus his adopted ſon, who had ended the four- 
teenth year of his age on the fifteenth of December of the pre- 
ceding year. He imitated therein Augu/ius, who had taken 
upon him the conſular dignity when he gave the manly robe to 
his adopted children Caius and Lucius Ceſar. The ſame year 


Antoninus conſecrated the temple which he had built to the ho- 


nour of Adrian, and on that occaſion diſtributed conſiderable 


ſums among the populace”. In the next conſulſhip of Sex. 


Erucius Clarus and Cn. Claudius Severus, ſome diſturbances 
were raiſed in Germany and Dacia; but were ſoon compoſed by 

the governors of thoſe provinces. The Alani likewiſe, at- . 
tempting to invade the Roman dominions, were driven back 


into their own country with no ſmall loſs o. During the admi- 


niſtration of the following conſuls Largus and Meſſalinus, the 
emperor inveſted MH. Aurelius with the tribunitial and procon- 


ular power. By Fauſtina, the daughter of Antoninus, he had 
already a daughter named Lucilla, who was afterwards married 


i dem, p. 13. Pact, p. 211. Aut. Gr. I. ix. c. 2. 
* Ph1tosr. ſoph. xxvii I Vide Ar ron b. annal. Britan. ad 


A .nn. 142. UssgE R. Britan. ecclef. antiq. p. 1024. » Vide Ca- 
eau. in Spart. p. 50. Jur. Car. p. 36. ©* Idem, p 19. 
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to L. Verut. The emperor on all occaſions ſhewed a particu- 
lar eſteem for MH. Aurelius, conſulted him in all affairs of mo. 
ment, often followed his advice, and ſuffered him to govern as 
if he had been his partner in the ſovereign power, giving no 
ear to the malicious inſinuations of thoſe who attempted to 
eſtrange his mind from the young prince, as if he wiſhed for his 


death P. As the conduct of L. Verus was very different from 


that of M. Aurelius, the emperor treated him in a quite diffe- 
rent manner, not beſtowing upon him either the title of Cæſar, 
or any other peculiar to the apparent heir of the empire; nay, 


he did not, during the whole time of his reign, inveſt him with | 


any power whatſoever ; which was a plain indication, that he 
diſliked him, and not without reaſon, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
and only ſuffered him, becauſe he had been obliged by Adrian 


to adopt him 4%. This year, being by the Romans reckoned the 


nine hundredth of their city, the ſecular games were celebrated 
by Antoninus with extraordinary pomp and magnificence . In 
the conſulate of Torguatus and Fulianus, the Moors took up 
arms, upon what provocation we know not, but were utterly 
defeated, driven quite out of their own country, and obliged to 
ſhelter themſelves in the moſt diſtant parts of Libya beyond 


mount Atlas*. The three following years were quite barren 


The tao 
brothers 


Quintilii. 


of events. In the firſt Servius Scipio Orfitus and Q: Nomus 


Priſcus were conſuls; in the ſecond Glabrio Gallicanus and Ve- 


tus; and in the third Quintilius Condianus and Quintilius Maxi. 
mus. The two latter were brothers, and are mightily cried up = 
by the antients, on account of their learning, their experience 

both in civil and military affairs, their wealth, and, above all, 
in regard of their mutual unity and concord; for they acted on 
all occaſions, ſays Dion Caſſius, as if they had not been two, 
but one perſon : whence they are known in hiſtory by the name 
of the Quintilii. They governed the provinces together, the 


one being lieutenant to the other; were conſuls together; 


wrote to the emperor, received anſwers, judged cauſes, gub- 


liſhed books in common, and were in the end unjuſtly con- 
demned and executed together by order of the emperor Comme- 
dug, as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of that prince's reign *. 
They were natives of Troas, and highly eſteemed by M. Au- 


relius, under whom they governed Greece in 173, and Pann 


nia in 178. They publiſhed a treatiſe on agriculture, whereof 


ſome fragments have reached our times n. 


7 Idem, p. 24. Idem in Ver. p. 36. Aus. Vier. 


Vide Cas au. in part p. 94. 
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Tur following year, the fifteenth of Antoninus's reign, Sex- 
tus Junius Glabris and C. Omullus Verianus being conſuls, that 


573 


eminent champion of the cht iſtian religion, Juſtin the martyr, 


publiſhed his firſt apology, and preſented it to the emperor, to 
his adopted ſons, and to the ſenate. As Antoninus was a prince 
of a mild diſpoſition, he was ſo far moved by it, and by the in- 
formations which he had received from other parts of the em- 


pire, that he wrote a letter to the whole province of Aſia in 


favour of the diſtreſſed chriſtians, which he concluded with theſe 
words; If any one for the future ſhall molgſi the chriſtians, and 
accuſe them merely on account of their religion, let the perſon 
who is arraigned be diſcharged, though he is found to be a chri- 


tian, and the accuſer be puniſhed according to the rigour of the 


law v. At the ſame time the emperor wrote in behalf of the 
chriſtians to the Athenians, Theſſalonians, Lariſſeans in Theſ- 


ſaly, and to all the Greeks *. Theſe letters put a ſtop to the 


Antoninus 


fawvour- 


able to the 
chriſtians. 


perſecution; which however broke out anew, and raged with 


eat violence under Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus's ſucceſſor, 
as we ſhall relate hereafter. The following year, when C. 
Bruttius Praſens and A. Junius Rufinus were conſuls, the Ti- 
ber, overflowing its banks, laid the lower parts of Rome under 


good-natured emperor took to have corn conveyed to the city 


from the moſt diſtant provinces. The ſame year the cities of 
Narbonne in Gaul, and Antioch in Syria, and the great ſquare 
at Carthage, were in great part conſumed by accidental fire; 


but ſoon reſtored by Antoninus to their former condition v. 


This year L. Verus diſcharged the office of quæſtor, and exhi- 


bited on that occaſion public ſhows, at which he preſided, ſit- 
ting between Antoninus and M. Aurelius. The following year 


Several © 
calamitites. | 


water. The inundation was followed by a fire, which con- 
| ſumed part of the city, and a famine, which ſwept off great 
numbers of the citizens, notwithſtanding the care which the 


he was raiſed to the conſulſhip, and had for his collegue T. Se 


tius, or, as he is called by others, Sextilius Lateranus. C. Fu- 
lius Severus and M. Rufinus Sabinianus diſcharged that office 


next, and were ſucceeded by M. Ceionius Silvanus and C. Se- 
rius Augurinus, during whoſe conſulſhip the cities of Cos and 


Rhodes, with ſeveral others in Lycia and Caria, were over- 


turned by a violent earthquake; but ſoon reſtored to their for- 


mer luſtre, Antoninus contributing thereunto immenſe ſums, 


and making good the loſſes which the inhabitants had ſuſtained *. 


» Evses. I. iv, c. 26. JusT. apol. p. 100. Chron. Alex. p. 608, 
. bio. * EusEs.-ibid.& L V. c. 13.7 Jul. Cap. p. 20. 


Vier. epit. 2 Jut, Cay. p. 21. 
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ſuls were Barbarus and Regulus; Tertullus and Sacerdos; 
Plautius Quintillus and M. Statius Priſcus; Appius Annius 
Bradua and T. Vibius Bradus. The two latter were ſucceeded 
by M. Aurelius Cæſar the third time, and L. Verus the ſecond 
time, conſul. During their adminiſtration, the emperor waz 
ſeized with a violent fever at Lorium, one of his country-ſeats, 
which in a few days put an end to his life on the ſeventh of 
March, after he had lived ſeventy-three years, five months, 
and ſixteen or ſeventeen days, and reigned twenty-two y 


ſeven months, and twenty-ſix days. hen he found death 


approaching, he ſent for the captains of the prætorian guards, 
and the chief officers of the court, and in their preſence con- 


firmed his adoption of M. Aurelius, and recommended to him 
the empire, without taking the leaſt notice of Lucius Verus, He 
then ordered the golden image of Fortune, which always ſtood 


in the emperor's bed-chamber, to be removed to the room of 


M. Aurelius. When the tribune came for the parole, the 


word he gave him was eguanimity. He left his paternal eftate \ | 


Hei i- 
ver ally 
damcnted. 


to his daughter, and legacies to all his friends and domeſtics, 
Though he died in an advanced age, he was no leſs lamented 


by all the ſubjects of the empire, than if he had been ſnatched 


from them in the bloom of his youth . His funeral was per- 
formed with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, and his bo 
depoſited in the pompous mauſoleum of his predeceſſor Adrian; 


on which occaſion two funeral orations were pronounced; one 


buy MM. Aurelius, and another by L. Verus. He was by the ſe- | 


© 


prieſts, ſacrifices, and annual ſports, inſtituted, Ic. v. Gordia- 
nut, who aſſumed the title of Augu/tus at Carthage, in the year 


nate ranked among the gods, a temple was built to his honour, 


2237, wrote in his youth an elegant poem, intituled Antoniniadis, 


_ deſcribing the lives, the wars, the public and private actions, of 
Antoninus and his ſucceſſor M. Aurelius, named likewiſe Auto- 
ninus ©; but that work has not reached our times. Some ſpeeches 


weere publiſhed under the name of Antoninus, which Marius 
Maximus maintained to be his, though they were commonly 


was Pius. That Writer, in an antient manuſcript, is ſtyled M. Fu- 
| BT”: : 2/474 


thought to have been written by others 4. Of the writers who | 
flouriſhed under him, we ſhall ſpeak in our note (E). 85 
e EE RS © © 


' ® Idem, p. 22. * Idemibid. * Idem in Gord, Iden 


in Anton. p. 21. 


(E) Theſe were Tuftin, Tulius Paulus, Appian, Callinicus gut- 
rius, Calvifius Taurut, Apollonius, Plolemy the aſtrologer, Fronto, 


Tee hu, and Claudius Maximus, Jullin is thought to have in 


ſcribed his abridgment of Trog us Pompeius to tne emperor Antoni- 
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. Aurelius is by all the antients reckoned the beſt prince Marcus 
that ever ſwayed a ſceptre, and his reign commonly ſtyled The Aurelius 
golden age; for he made good the ſaying which he had borrowed Antoninus 


of Plato, and had often in his mouth, viz. That ſtates would / 


and Oroſius, who often copies him. Some have confounded 7uftin 


the hiſtorian with Juſtin the martyr, who flouriſhed about the ſame 
time; but never publiſhed any work in the Latin tongue, not even 


the apologies which he wrote at Rome, and preſented to the emperor. 
Trogus Pompeius, Whoſe hiſtory Juſtin abridged, is ranked _— 
the beſt hiſtorians of Augu/tus's reign, and put upon the level wit 


Livy, Salluſt, and Tacitus(61). Julius Paulus publiſhed ſeveral poetical 
pieces, and is commended by Aulus Gellius, on account of his great 


erudition and probity. He lived in Gellius's time; but died before 


that grammarian began to write: whence he is thought to have 


flourtſhed under Adrian and Antoninus (62). Appian, who wrote 
the Roman hiſtory in Greet, was a native of Alexandria, pleaded 


ſome time at Rome, and was afterwards employed by the emperors 
to take care of their private eſtates and revenues (63). He lived in the 
reigns of Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus, and was writing in the year 
900 of Rome, the tenth of Aarian's reign (64). His Rowan hiſtory is, 

properly ſpeaking, a ſeparate and diſtinct hiſtory of all the nations 
ſudject to Rome, from the earlieſt times to the reign of Augu/tus, tho* 

he ſometimes carries it down to the time of Aurian (65). He ſpeaks 


of the deſtructionof Jeruſalim under Adrian,as happening in his time 


(66). His hiſtory of the wars of Africa, Syria, Parthia, Pontus, be- 
ria, Spain, Ulyricum, and of Hannibal and Mithridates, with five 
books of the civil wars, of which he wrote ſeven, have reached us; 
and beſides, ſome fragments of ſeveral other hiſtories copied by M. Ja- 
Jois from the collections of Conflantine Porphyrogenitus. He likewiſe 
wrote the hiſtory of the wars of Judæa, and of that which Trojan waged 
with the Dacians (67). Photius admires the elegance of his ſtyle, 
but chiefly commends him as an unbiaſſed writer, and one who, in 


his accounts, aimed moſtly at truth (68). He borrowed many 
things of Polybius and Plutarch, whom he often copies (69). Sca- 


liger is of opinion, that many things unworthy of ſo great an hi- 
ſtorian have been, by the ignorant tranſcribers, inſerted into his hi- 

ſtory of Syria. His plan, which was to write the hiſtory of Rome, 
and all the provinces of the empire, was much admired by EL 
 grius (70). Callinicus Sutorius was a native of Petra in Arabia]; 


but ſpent moſt part of his life at Athens. He wrote the hiſtory of 
1 (61) Pof. hift. Lat. c. 19, & 23. (62) Audi. Geil. l. i. c. 22. 


v. c. 4 J. xvi. c. 10. I. xix. c. 7. Voſſ. poet. Lat. p. 52. (63) Appian. 


in Syr. Suid. p. 35 3. (64) Appian. p. 7. (65 ldem, p. 4. 


Evagr. E Vc: 24. ( 66) -Ippian. n Syr. P. 83. (67) {dem 


ibid. p. 10. Phat. 6 C7 (68) Phot. ibid. (69) Vel. biſt. 


ö (70) Evag. l. vi. c. 24. 
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be happy, when princes were philoſophers . He was of the 

Annian family, which ſome writers derive from Numa Pompi- 

| | lius. 
P10. I. Ixxi. p 815. Jul. Car. in M Aur. p. 33. 


Alexandria in ten books, quoted by St. TFerom (71), and publiſhed 


ſeveral other pieces on various ſubjects (72) Some fragments in 


| Greek by one Callinicus, publiſhed by Leo Allatius, are aſcribed by 
Vaſſius to Callinicus Sutorius (73). But Jonſſius ſuppoſes Callinicus 


Sutorius to have flouriſhed in the time of the emperor Gallienus, to | 


whom, and not to Galen the celebrated phyſician, he inſcribed, in 
his opinion, one of his works (74). Calviſius Taurus is often men- 
tioned by Aulus Gellius, who went to hear him while he inſtructed 
the Athenian youth in the principles of the P/atonic philoſophy { 75). 
He was a native of Tyre, according to Philoſtratus; but, accordin 

to Suidas (76), and Euſcbius (77), of Berytus. He publiſhed ſeve- 
ral works, one among the reſt ſhewing the difference between the 


doctrine of Plate and that of Ariflotle. Aulus Gellius quotes a 


treatiſe written by him on anger, and the firſt book of his comments 
upon Plato's Gergias (78). The ſame writer commends him on ac- 


count of his abſtinence; for he lived chiefly upon lentils (79). 7. 


lephus, who inſtructed L. Verus in the Greek tongue, was born in 
Pergamus, and wrote a book on the rhetoric of Homer, another on 
the perfect agreement between that poet and Plato; the lives of 
ſuch poets as had written comedies or tragedies ; inſtructions on the 


choice of books; a deſcription of Pergamus, with the hiltory of its | 

kings and laws; an account of the laws and cuſtoms of Athens; and | 
a collection of epithets (80). Claudius Maximus was by birth a Tyrian, 
and one of M. Aurelius's preceptors, whom he inſtructed in the prin. 


ciples of the Szozcs., He publiſhed ſeveral philoſophical pieces, 


and diſcourſes on the Platonic philoſophy, which have reached our 


times, and are deſervedly eſteemed by the learned. Some writers 
are of opinion, that he was conſul in the year 144, the ſeventh of 
Antoninus's reign, and afterwards proconſul of Africa (81). We 
have already mentioned Apollonius the ftoic, who was another of M. 


_ Aarelius's preceptors, and whom that prince went frequently to hear, 
even after he was raiſed to the empire. Moſt writers aſcribe to him | 
a work mentioned by Photius, wherein the author gives an account 


| of illuftrious women, of ſuch eſpecially as had applied themſelves 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy (82). Ptolemy, the celebrated aſtrologer 
and geographer, flouriſhed under Adrian and .{ntininus. He made 
his laſt aſtronomical obſervation on a /eane/day, the ſecond of Feb. 


ruary in the year 141, the fourth of Autoninus's reign ; but never- 


(71) Heer. in Dan. (72) Suid. p. 1360. f (73 Voff. ibid. 


e {ML £-..9. (75) ful. Gel. l. xvi. c. 10. (70). 
Said. p. 871. (77) Euſcb. in chron. (78). Aul. Gel, J. i.c. 26, | 
. vi c. 1 179) Wim l. xvii. c. 8. (S0) Suid. p. $97: (i, 


Vide P. Pagi. p. 144. (82) Jon/. l iii. c. 9. Phot. p. 161. Span 
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lius. However that be, it is certain, that his great- grandfather 


Annius Verus, originally of Succube, a city of Bætica in Spain, 
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His ex- 


traction, 


was the firſt ſenator of the Annian family, and afterwards created P” Her- 


prætor. His ſon, who bore the ſame name, was by Veſpaſian 


raiſcd to the rank of a patrician, appointed governor of Rome, 


and honoured twice with the conſulſhip. He had three chil- 


theleſs Suidas ſuppoſes him to have lived to the reign of M. Au- 


relius, and gives us a catalogue of his works. His geography is 


greatly commended by the antients; but we are told, that ſome of 


the manuſcript copies of that work are very different from the printed 
copies (83). Suidas writes, that he was born in Alexandria; but 


ments. 


V:fſius maintains, that he was a native of Peluſfum, and ſuppoſed to 


have been an Alexandrian, becauſe he made his aſtronomical obſer- 


vations in that city (84). Sulpitius Apollinaris, a celebrated gram- 


marian, is often mentioned by Aulus Gellius, who ſeems to have 


entertained a great opinion of him (8;). He left ſome letters and 
ſome grammatical writings, wherein he found fault with auother 


vations upon Terence have reached our times (87) M. Cornelius Fronto 
is cried up by the antients, as one of the belt orators of his age, and 


grammarian, by name Cæſellius Vindex (86). Some of his obſer- 


by ſome put upon the level with Cicero. Aulus Gellius tells us, that 


he never viſited him, which he did frequently while he was yet 
very young, without profiting much by his inſtructions (88). In 


Adrian's time he paſſed for the moſt eloquent orator of that age, and 
was afterwards appointed by Antoninus to teach M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus the Latin eloquence. M. Aurelius valued him above all his 


preceptors, cauſed a ſtatue to be erected to him in Rome, and hon- 
_ oured him with the conſular dignity (89). St. Jerom ſtyles him an 


illuſtrious orator (o]; and Sidonius ſpeaks of him as the author of 
a particular kind of diction, more grave, and leſs flouriſhed, than 


that of the antient orators (91). He publiſhed ſeveral harangues, 


one of which, againſt Pe/ops, was highly eſteemed, and preferred to 


all the reſt (92). Seſipater Charifius publiſhed ſome letters of his, 
and other writings, on the propriety of words, in the collection of 


mends one Leo, a man of great rank in the fifth century, for —_— 


the ſtyle of Fronts, from whom he was deſcended (94). We read 


in Minucius Felix, that one Fronto, a native of Cirtha in Numidia, 


authors who have written on the Latin tongue (93). Sidonius com- 


publiſhed ſome diſcourſes againſt the chriſtians, which were in great 


requeſt about the beginning of the third century (95 ). Theſe diſ- 
courſes are, by ſome able critics, aſcribed to Fronto the orator. 


(83) Hof kift. Gree. I. iv. c. 17. Op. diſput. append. c. 16. 


184) Ve. ibid. - ($5). dud: Gel. l. iv. c. 17. J. Tini. c. 17. Cc. 


(86) Aul. Gel. I vi. c. 6. J. xx. c. 6. I. xiii. c. 19. &c. (87) Vide 


Calviſ. an. 163. (88) Gell. I ii. e. 26. (89) Jul. Cap. in Au- 


rel. p. 23. (90) Hier. in chron. (91) Sid. J. i. epi. 1. J. iv. 


epiſt 3. 192 Sid. J. viii ep. 10. (93) Vide Caſaub. in Spart. 


NM Air. (94) dd. I. viii. epift. 3. (95) Min, Fil. 9. 8. 
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dren, Annius Verus, the father of M. Aurelius; Annius Libo, 


who was conſul ; and Annia Galeria Fauſtina, who was mar- 


ried to the emperor Antoninus Pius. Annius Verus married 
Domitia Calvilla, called alſo Lucilla, the daughter of Calvi/ius 
Tullus, who had been twice conſul, and had by her MH. Aure. 
lius and a daughter named Annia Cornificia. M. Aurelius was 


born in Rome, during his grandfather's ſecond conſulſhip, on | 


the 26th of April of the year 121, which was the fourth of 


Aarian's reign. His firſt name was Catilius Severus, that of 


rus, and took his name. The emperor Adrian uſed to call him 


his mother's grandfather, who had been governor of Rome, and 
twice conſul, Upon the death of his father, who died in his 
prætorſhip, he was adopted by his grandfather M. Annius Ve- 


M. Annius Veriſſimus, on account of his great ſincerity ; and 
under that name Juſtin the martyr addreſſes him in his ſecond 


apology. When he was adopted by Antoninus, he took the 


names of M. Ælius Aurelius Verus, the name of Aurelius being 
| peculiar to the family of Antoninus, and that of AÆlius to the 


hiſtorians, and not by any public act or decree of the ſenate, 


family of Adrian, into which Antoninus had been adopted. 


Upon his acceſſion to the empire, he left the name of Verus to 


I. Commedus, his brother by adoption, and took for himſelf that 
of Antoninus; but is generally diſtinguiſhed from his predeceſ- 


for, either by the prænomen of Marcus, or the ſurname of [ 


_ Philsſophus ; which was given him by the unanimous conſent of 


His educa- He was from his tender years brought up by the emperor Adrian, 


ing. 


whom Dion Caſſius calls his kinſman 5. That prince wou 
have willingly adopted him, and named him for his ſucceflor; 
but choſe in his room, as he was then too young, T. Antoninus, 


who had married his aunt, obliging him to adopt his nephew“. 
Annius Verus, his grandfather, committed the care of his edu- 


cation, while he was yet an infant, to a matron, who lived in 


his houſe; but M. Aurelius thanks the gods, that he was but a 


ſhort while under her tuition; for Adrian, taking him from 
his grandfather, brought him up in the palace, employing the | 
| _ greateſt men of that age to inſtruct him in every branch of 
His fludics literature. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy under 
and learn: the celebrated ſophiſt Apollonius Sextus of Charonea, Plutarch's 
nephew, Junius Ruſticus, Claudius Maximus, Cinſia Catul- 
lus, and Claudius Severus; to that of eloquence under Herodes 


Atticus and M. Cornelius Fronto; and to the ſtudy of the law 


under L. Voluſius Metianus, or, as ſome ſtyle him, Mecianus, 


Dio. 1. Ixix. p. 797. Jur. Cap. in M. Aur. Jus r ix. apol. i. 


_ GrvrT.p. 300. 8 Dio. ibid. Jr. Cap. p. 23. Eur kor. 


M. Aux. de ſeip. I. i. c. 14. 
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the moſt learned civilian of that age. M. Aurelius is ſaid to 


have excelled in all theſe branches of learning, and to have been 
one of the greateſt orators, philoſophers, and civilians, of his 


time. He delighted chiefly in the ſtudy of philoſophy, was 
thoroughly acquainted with the tenets and principles of the dif- 


ferent ſes, and, when he was but twelve years old, enter- 
ed himſelf among the philoſophers, wore their habit, and 
practiſed all their auſterities, lying on the ground, faſting, and 


abſtaining from ſeveral meats, He ſhewed, even after he was 


tranſacted nothing without his advice (for he was a perſon well 
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f : is reſpect 
emperor, great reſpect to thoſe who had inſtructed him, eſpe- 7 bis pre- 


verſed in the arts both of peace and war); ſaluted him always 


before the captains of the guards ; raiſed him twice to the con- 


cially to Junius Ru/ticus, of whom we have ſpoken in our notes; ceptors. 


ſulſhip ; and, after his death, prevailed upon the ſenate to erect 


him a ſtatue. He ſhewed no leſs gratitude and veneration to- 


- wards his other maſters, ſetting up in his cloſet their images in 


gold, viſiting frequently their ſepulchres, and adorning them 


with crowns, victims, and flowers. His great application to p,agi/es 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, and the auſterities he practiſed, im- the aufte- 
paired his health to ſuch a degree, that he became very weak 7:ties of 
and infirm, though naturally of a robuſt conſtitution *. To e philoſo- 
ſtrengthen his ſtomach, greatly weakened by faſting when he was / | 
but a youth, he uſed to take every day ſome treacle, which was 
made up for him by one of his phyſicians, named Demetrius, 


hers. 


and, after his death, by the celebrated Galen'. As he led a 


very regular life, he lived, notwithſtanding his bad health, al- 


moſt to the age of ſixty, and performed great things, applying 


ing himſelf to the diſpatch of buſineſs with more care and aſſi- 


duity, than any of his predeceſſors had done. He had an utter is awer- 
averſion to all ſorts of ſhows, ſports, and diverſions, being na- „an 10 


turally grave and ſerious ; but nevertheleſs appeared at them /owvs, and 


ſometimes, tho' very ſeldom, that he might not ſeem to con- , diwer- 


peror, to read, write, or talk to his miniſters about public af- 


fairs, during the whole time of the ſports, for which he was 
often rallied by the populace, but deſpiſed their railleries n. 
When he was but ſixteen, he made over his paternal eſtate to 
his ſiſter, ſaying, that his grandfather's eſtate was enough for 
him. Adrian adopted Antoninus Pius, as we have related above, 


upon condition, that he ſhould adopt M. Aurelius, at that time 


eighteen years old, and L. Commodus, who was only in the 


2 Cay. ibid. M. ANTox. 1. i. c. 3. IGL EN. prog. 
P- 400. de antidot, c 2. & lib. de ther. p. 457. Jul. Car. 
P. 23. | 


CRT ſeventh 


demn thoſe who frequented them. He uſed, while he was em- /#ons. 
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ſeventh or eighth year of his age, but already Adrian's grandſon 


by adoption, being the ſon of L. Ælius Cæſar. Theſe adop- 


tions happened, in all likelihood, on the ſame day that Anto- 


ninus was adopted, that is, on the twenty- fifth of February of 


the year 138. M. Aurelius was ſo far from being elated with 


his new dignity, that, on the contrary, he could not help be- 
traying great uneaſineſs and concern, telling thoſe who came 


to congratulate him upon his promotion, that they knew not 
how difficult and dangerous a thing it was to command. Adrian 
at the ſame time appointed him quæſtor for the enſuing year, 
though he had not yet attained the age required by the laws of 
Rome for the diſcharge of that dignity . The ſame prince had 
| betrothed to him, when he was but fifteen, the daughter of 


L. Verus Cæſar, named, as is commonly believed, Fabia; and 
appointed, that Antoninus ſhould give his daughter Annia Fau- 


His iſſue tina to young Lucius. But upon the death of Adrian, Anto- 


by Fauſti- 71nus propoſed a match between his daughter, and M. Aure- 


na, he 


daughter 


of Anto- 
ninus. 


lius, who agreed to it, married her ſome years after, and had a 
daughter by her in the year 147, the ninth of Antoninus's reign, 
named Lucilla, who was married to L. Verus in 164, and 


_ afterwards to Pompeianus. He had ſeveral other daughters by 
her, of whom three were ſtil] alive in the year 193, and one 
was put to death by Caracalla in 212. Annia Fauſtina brought 


him likewiſe ſeveral ſons, viz. Commodus, who was afterwards 


_ emperor, Antoninus Geminus, Severus, or rather Verus, ſtyled 
on ſome medals Annius Verus, T. Aurelius Antoninus, and T. 
 Mlius Aurelius. Commodus and Antoninus Geminus were twins, | 


their father's reign ». In the year 139, Antoninus named M. 
Aurelius conſul for the enſuing year, declared him Cæſar, lodg- 
ed him in the palace of Tiberius, and took him in a manner for 

his partner in the empire. M. Aurelius, without being in the 

leaſt elated with theſe extraordinary honours, purſued his for- 
mer courſe of life, viſited his friends, as if he had been a private 
perſon, frequented the ſchools of the philoſophers, applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the Greet and Latin eloquence, &c. In 


born on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt of the year 161, the firſt of 


the beginning of the year 147, Antoninus inveſted him with the 


proconſular and tribunitial power, and thenceforth tranſacted 
nothing without his advice, which he generally followed, as he | 
_ entertained a high opinion of his integrity, penetration, and eu- 


_ traordinary accompliſhments . 


"Iu. Car. 'p: 24. „jur. Cay. ibid. & in L. Ver. p- 39 


HrRODIAN. I. i. p. 46. & l. iv. p. 546. Gbr. p. 252. Paci, 
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Antoninus having declared, a little before he died, M. Aure- 
lius his ſucceſſor, and recommended to him the empire and his 
daughter in the preſence of the chief officers of the court, the 
ſenare, as ſoon as he expired, obliged A Aurelius, ſays the au- 
thor of his life, to accept the ſovereignty, and take upon him 
the management of affairs, without ſo much as mentioning L. 
Verus, who was likewiſe the ſon of Auteninus by adoption, but 
very different in his temper and conduct both from his father and 

brother, being intirely abandoned to all manner of debauchery, 

and more inclined to tread in the footſteps of Nero and Caligula, 
than to imitate the virtues of T. Antoninus and M. Aurelius d. 
Antoninus, who was well acquainted with his temper, had ne- 
ver inveſted him with any power, nor even conferred upon him, 
the title of Cæſar. However, M. Aurelius immediately de- H. ow 
clared him not only Cæſar, but Auguſtus, and his partner in _ 
the ſovereign power; ſo that Rome ſaw herſelf then for the firſt * 5 5 12 
time governed by two ſovereigns at once. As they were at the FA e- 
ſame time conſuls, this year, the 16 Iſt of the chriſtian æra, is 


ä | ei guty. 
| _ diſtinguiſhed in the Fa/?: and inſcriptions by the conſulate of the abs 
|| two Auguſti. This action of Marcus Aurelius is cried up by 

| Ariſtides as the greateſt, and the moſt heroic and magnanimous, 

that is recorded in hiſtory of any prince. In raiſing Lucius to 
the empire, he gave him the name of Yerus; ſo that he was 

| thenceforth named Lucius Verus, inſtead of Lucius Commodus : 

+ he added that of Antoninus, which he aſſumed himſelf ; whence 

I he s ſtyled in moſt antient inſcriptions M. Aurelius Antoninus *. 
The two emperors went together from the ſenate to the camp 

f | of the prætorian guards, where they promiſed the ſoldiers a 

I bounty of twenty thouſand ſeſterces, M. Aurelius ſpeaking for 
both. They performed afterwards with great pomp the fune- 

ral of their deceaſed father, cauſed him to be ranked among the 


, | gods, and inſtituted a new college of prieſts, called Aureliani, 
| (from the name of his family) or Aurelian prieſts. They both They Loth 
E- governed with great mildneſs and unity, Lucius behaving himſelf govern 


rather as Hurelius's lieutenant than his partner in the ſovereignty. a rea 
Their adminiſtration was ſuch, that no one had occaſion to re- mildn./5 | 
gret the loſs of Antoninus, whoſe meaſures were purſued by both and unan- 
princes. That their union might be the more laſting, M. A ure- ni). 
lius betrothed his daughter Lucilla to L. Verus, and on that oc- 6 

cCaſion both princes added a great number of children to thoſe 

who were ſupplied with corn at the public expence *. But the 
tranquility and happineſs, which Rome and the whole empire 

enjoyed under the two ſovereigns, was ſoon interrupted by a 


* % & yo DP one. . ” 


1 Jul. Car. in M. Aur. p. 25 & in Ver. p. 35. 1 
orat. 16. Pp. 4217. Vide Gorrz p 34. Jour Car. p. 25. 
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dreadful inundation of the Tiber, which happened in the begin- 
ning of the following year, when Ruſticus and Aquilinus were 
conſuls, overturned many private houſes and public buildings in 
the city, carried away great numbers of people and cattle, and 


Hid under water the neighbouring country to a great diſtance. 


This inundation was followed by earthquakes, conflagrations in 


ſeveral provinces, and a general infection of. the air, which pro- 


duced an infinite number of inſects, that deſtroyed what the 
flood had ſpared, and occaſtoned a famine in Rome. Theſe ca- 


lamities were in great meaſure allayed by the care and preſence 


of the two emperors, who, at their own expence, ſupplied the 


diftreſt.d city with corn, and make good the loſſes ſuſtained by 
particulars . At the ſame time, the Parthian war broke out, 
the Catti made irruptions into Germany and Rhwetia, and the 
Britons, began to revolt. Againſt the latter was diſpatched Cal- 
purnius Agricola, and Aufdinus Vitarinus againſt the Catti : 


but it was thought proper, that L. Verus ſhould march in perſon 


againſt the Parthians, while M. Aurelius continued at Rame, 


where his preſence was judged neceſſary. The good emperor 


was not diſpleaſed to have ſuch a ſpecious pretence of removing 
his collegue from Rome, hoping that a warlike life would give 
him a diſtaſte to the idle amuſements and debaucheries of tbe 
town : but he was therein greatly diſappointed, as we ſhall ſee 


anon n. What ſucceſs attended Agricola and Viforinus, we 
are no-where told. All we know of the wars with theſe nati- 


ans is, that Didius Julianus, who reigned after Pertinax, is 


_ The Par- 
thians de- 
clare var. 


Di ſeurb- 
an e in 
Armenia 


ſaid to have overcome the Chauci, and likewiſe the Catti, who 


had made inreads into the Roman dominions. The war in Bri- 
tain muſt have likewite laſted a long time; for it was not ended 


eight years after, when that of the Marcomanni broke out *. 


As for the Parthians, they had at this time for their king Vale 
geſes, probably the ſon of Caſrboes, who reigned in the times 
of Trajan and Adrian. Antoninus had refuſed to reſtore to him 
the golden throne, which had been ſeized by Adrian. This 


perhaps occaſioned the war; for before Antoninus died, the 
Parthian had made vaſt preparations, and. ſoon after his death | 
appeared in the field at the head of a formidable army x. Great 
diſturbances, of which we find but a very confuſed. account in 


the antients, happened likewiſe at this time in Armenia, raiſed, 


in all likelihood, and fomented by the king of Parthians. So- 
bemus, king of Armenia, was driven from the throne, and the | 


| king of the Henzchii, a people dwelling between the Caſpian 


and Euxine feas, was killed by a petty prince, named Tiridates, 


t Hem ibid. » Idem in Ver P 37 irn n Julian. 
p 60. Ants, ort. ix, p- 119. luft, Cal. in Aut, g. 21 
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who was afterwards taken priſoner by the Romans, and by M. 
Aurelius confined to Britain . Severinus, a native of Gaud 
and governor of Cappadocia, having entered Armenia at the 
head of ſeveral legions, was there attacked by the Parthians 


near a place called El:gia, and cut off with all his men: we are 


told, that not a ſingle perſon of the whole army eſcaped the ge- | 
neral laughter. Dion Caſſius aſcribes this victory to Vologeſes 3 
but he obtained it by Oſrhoes, or, as Lucian calls him, Othry- 
ades, who commanded the army, and was in all likelihood ſome 


prince of the royal family of Parthia, on whom Yologeſes de- 


ſigned to beſtow the crown of Armenia Vologeſes, elated Vologeſes 
with this victory, entered Syria at the head of a very numerous king f the 


army, committing dreadful ravages both in that province and in Parthians 


Cappadocia, which he likewiſe invaded, after having put to flight 77vades 
Attidius Cornelianus, who commanded in Syria. Againſt fo for- Syria. 
midable an enemy, it was judged proper, that one of the empe- 


rors ſhould march in perſon; and accordingly L. Verus ſet out I, Verus 


from Rome this year for Syria. M. Aurelius accompanied him as goes into 
far as Capua, whence he was ſcarce returned to Rome, when te eaft. 
news was brought him, that his collegue had been ſeized at Ca- 
noſa with a violent diſtemper, occaſioned by the debaucheries His de- 
and diſorders to which he had abandoned himſelf on the road: baucherics 


for the luxurious prince, inftead of purſuing his march with all oz he 


poſſible expedition, and haſtening to ſave Syria, which was 7994. 
over-run by the Parthians, and ready to revolt from Rome, ſtopt 


in all the cities through which he paſſed, ſpending his time in 
banquets and revels, and plunging himſelf into the moſt infa- 


mous debaucheries. Upon the news of his illneſs, M. Aure- 
lius cauſed vows and ſacrifices to be offered for his recovery, and 
took a ſecond journey to ſee him. When he began to recover, 
MN. Aurelius returned to Rome, and L. Verus ſoon after pur- 
ſued his journey, paſſing over into Greece, and from thence 
into Ja, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. As he ſtopped in every 
place that could afford him any kind of diverſion, he arrived, 
when the year was already far ſpent, in Syria; and chuſing An- 


| tioch for the place of his reſidence, abandoned himſelf there to Hr abar 


all manner of lewdneſs and debauchery, while the officers who ds him- 
commanded under him carried on the war. Theſe were Sta- V to all 


tius ' Priſcus, Avidius Caſſius, Martius Verus, Saturninus, 7M«mer of 


Fronto, and Tatianus, all perſons of great experience, and ge- pleaſures, 


nerally eſteemed the beſt commanders of that age. As for the ee 


A . his licute- 
emperor Verus, he was ſo taken up with his pleaſures and di— = 
aunts t6 


vertions, that tho* the war laſted four years, he never once ap- , en 
| 7 | | | :* the Wa 
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peared at the head of his army, which conſiſted of the flower of 


the Roman troops ; but wallowed in all manner of lewdneſs at 
Antioch, Daphne, and Laodicea, while his officers were figna- 


lizing themſelv es in the field . All we know of this war is, 


that many great exploits were performed in Armenia, Syria, 
Meſopotamia, Media, and upon the banks of the Tigris ®; that 


the Romans beſieged Edeſſa in the province of Oſrhoene, and 


The Par- 
thians 
over"... 
thrown. 


8 many ſignal victories :; that Oſrhoes was once forced to 
ave himſelf by ſwiming croſs the Tigris“; that the Parthians 
received a dreadful overthrow at Europa, a city of Syria, on the 
Euphrates, a little below Zeugma © ; and that in the end, O/- 
rhoes, who commanded the Parthian troops, having loſt his 
army, was obliged to conceal himſelf in a cave. Lucian, 


who wrote about this time, is not aſhamed to tell us, that in 


the above-mentioned battle three hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
of the enemy were killed; and that the Romans loſt only two 
men, and had but nine woundedvs5 _ 

WHriLe IL. Verus wallowed in all ſorts of pleaſures at An- 


tioch, M. Aurelius made it his whole ſtudy to reform, by his 


N example and ſeveral wholſome laws, the manners of the Ro- 


Rome 
bappy 
ner M. 
i Aurelius. 


mans, to redreſs abuſes, to reward the virtuous, and reclaim, 
rather by gentle means than ſeverity, the vicious. The people 


enjoyed under his mild adminiſtration all the bleſſings of 25 


and were truly no leſs free than their anceſtors had been in the 
beſt times of the republic. He paid a greater deference to the 


ſenate than Antoninus himſelf had ever done, referring to them 


the deciſion of ſuch cauſes as belonged to his own tribunal, and 
_ undertaking nothing without their advice, to which he readily 


ſubmitted, ſaying, Tt was more reaſonable for him to follow the 


advice of fo many wiſe men, than for ſo many wiſe men to fol- 


His cle- 
mency and 
a g d- 


udturec. 


low his. He never failed attending the ſenate, delivering his 


opinion there like a private ſenator. He adminiſtered. juſtice | in 


perſon with great aſſiduity and impartiality ; heard with patience | 


ſuch as complained of his miniſters, and endeavoured, ſo far as 
was conſiſtent with equity, to diſmiſs no one from his preſence 
diſſatisfied. He ſuffered no criminal to be condemned or exe- 
cuted, till he had examined with great care and attention the 


charge, and heard what the perſon accuſed could alledge in his 
defence. He was naturally inclined to mercy ; but nevertheleſs _ 


| puniſhed ſuch as were guilty of any enormous crime with the 


utmoſt rigour. However, we have innumerable inſtances of 


a Jur. Car. in M. Aur. p 26. &in Ver. p. 37 puilosr. ſoph. 

xxvii. Dio. in excerpt. Val. p 775. & 1. Ixxi. Pp: . 
craN. hit. p. 302. dem, p. 358. 4 Idem, p. 356. 
8 Idem, p. 361. f Idem, p. 356. 8 Idem, hiſt. p. 357. 


be 
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doubt, for the reduction of Armenia. The following year, 


daughter Lucilla into Syria, to be married there to L. Verus, lius mar- 
to whom ſhe had been for ſome time betrothed. She was at- ries his 
tended by her ſiſter Cornificia, by Civica Pompeianus, uncle to auger 
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mans as friends; but nevertheleſs Caſſius ordered the inhabitants, 
to the number of four hundred thouſand ſouls, to be inhumanly 
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his clemency, and very few of his ſeverity. Aurelius Victor 


tells us, that he obliged the inhabitants of Nicea to ſend yearly 
to Rome a certain quantity of corn, for having beaten one of 


their citizens, by name Hipparchus, a man of great learning 
and extraordinary accompliſhments, They continued to pay 
this tribute to the time of Conſlantine, by whom it was remitted. 

THe following year, L. Ælianus, or Lælianus, and Paſtor, 
being conſuls, Statrus Priſcus made himſelf maſter of Artaxata, Artaxata 
and a place called The new city, which ſoon became, ſays Dion taken by 
Caſſius, the firſt city of Armenia. Priſcus being ſoon after % Ro- 


ſent againſt the Parthians, Martius Ferus took upon him the mans. 


command of the troops in Armenia; and partly by force, partly 
by his wiſe conduct and obliging behaviour, prevailed upon the 


\ Armenians to ſubmit to the Romans, and to reſtore Sohemus to 


the throne, who, being driven out by Volageſes, had reſided Armenia 
ſome time at Rome, and had been there created ſenator, and reduced. 


honoured with the conſulſhip i. On ſeveral medals of this year 
mention is made of the reduction of Armenia by Verus; who, in 
ſome inſcriptions, is ſaid to have given a king to Armenia k. Tho' 


he had no ſhare, as we have related above, in that conqueſt; yet 
the ſenate diſtinguiſhed both him and M. Aurelius with the title of 
Armeniacus, and both aſſumed this year that of imperator, no 


when Mucrinius and Celſus were conſuls, M. Aurelius ſent his M. Aure- 


L. Verus by the father, and by many other perſons of diſtinc- Lucilla o 


Sion. M. Aurelius would have willingly accompanied her in L. Verus. 
_ perſon into the eaſt, but parted with her at Brundu/tum, and 


returned to Rome, that he might not ſeem to aſlume to him- 

ſelf the glory of finiſhing the Parthian war ®. The next year, 

the fourth of M. Aurelius's reign, Gavius Orfitus and L. Ar- 

rius Pudens being conſuls, Vologeſes, having attacked the Ro- The Par: 


mans at the head of a very numerous army, was utterly defeated thians 


by Caſſius; who, purſuing the advantages of his victory, ad- utterly de- 
vanced to Cteſiphon, took that city, and laid the palace of the feated by 


Parthian monarchs in aſhes. He likewiſe made himſelf maſter Caſſius, 


of Edeſſa, of Babylon, and all Media. The city of Seleucia abe tales 
on the Tigris opened its gates to him, and received the Ro- e of 
Seit = © 
| ties, &c. 


b Aus. Vicr. in Conſtant. AztsTiD. orat. ix. Dio. p. 804. 
Jer. Cap: in M. Aur. p. 26. Dio. ibid. * Oc. 
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maſſacred, and the city to be utterly demoliſhed. Some writers 


aſcribe this calamity to the treachery of the inhabitants ; others 


to the cruelty of Caſſius, who thus retaliated upon the Parthian; 


the dreadful ſlaughters which the Romans had in former times 
ſuffered from them. On his return he loft great numbers of 
his men, who died of diſtempers, or periſhed for want of pro- 


viſions . For theſe ſucceſſes the ſenate beſtowed on L. Verus, 


tho” he had never ſtirred from Antioch, the glorious title of The 
conqueror of the Parthians and Medes, as appears from ſeveral 


 antient inſcriptions and medals of this and the following year. 


Of this war the antients give us no farther account; but from 


Rufus Feſtus ? and Dion Caſſius 1 it appears, that towards the 
end of the reign of Commedus, the provinces of Oſrhoene and 


Adiabene, with the city of Niſibis in Meſopotamia, were ſub- 


ject to the Romans. Many Greet hiſtorians immediately pub- | 
liſhed accounts of this war; but were guilty, it ſeems, of con- 


ſiderable miſtakes ; which prompted Lucian to compoſe his 


| treatiſe on the manner of writing hiſtory r. The war being 


ended, Lucius Verus appointed kings over the foreign nations 


which had ſubmitted to Rome, and left the ſenators who had 
attended him governors of the Roman provinces. M. Aurelius 

had ſent Annius Libs his couſin-german into Syria to govern | 
that province in quality of lieutenant, while L. Verus reſided 


The death there ; but he Tok ſuddenly, L. Verus, upon his leaving dy- 


of Annius „ia, appointed Cæſonius Vectilianus governor of that province - 
in his room. Libo was ſaid to have been poiſoned by Yerus, 
not able to bear with his haughty and imperious temper. But 


Libo. 


Aurelius gave no credit to that report ; nay, at the requeſt of 


Vierus, he ſuffered Agaclytes, one of his collegue's freedmen, to 
marry Libo's widow, and even aſſiſted at the nuptial ceremo- | 


nies, tho' no-ways pleaſed with the marriage. 


IL. Verus ITE next year, Q. Servilins Pudens and L. Fufidius Pollio 
returns to being conſuls, L. Verus, returned to Rome, which he en- 
Rome and tered in triumph with M. Aurelius, who took his children with 


triumphs him in the triumphal chariot. The title of Parthicus was 
: auvith M. 


Amin. Father of their country, which M. Aurelius had declined till 


the return of his brother. L. Verus, after his triumph, beg- | 
ged, that the title of C/ar might be conferred on the two ſons _ 


of M. Aurelius, viz. Commodus and Annius Verus ; who ac- 
cordingly received it on the twelfth of October of this year. 


The return of L. Verus proved fatal, we may ſay, to the whole 5 


» Dio. p. 802. Lucias: hiſt. p. 358. AuuIAN. I. Xxiii ©? Oe- 


co. p. 283. Bi RA. p. 218, 236. ? FEST. p. 551. 4 Dio. l. 
Ixxv. p. 848. Lucia de hiſt. p. 347. Dio. p. 811. & 
Jul. Cay. in Auk. p. 22. & Ver. p. 38. 5 
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given by the ſenate to both emperors, and both aſſumed that of 
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world ; for he carried the plague into all the provinces through A dreadful 


which he paſſed ; ſo that the inſection not only ſpread through plgu 


Italy, but extended to the moſt diſtant countries that were ſub- 4 i 


ject to, or had any communication with Rome, or the Romans. 
We are told by Ammianus Marcellinus, that this plague firſt 


broke out at Seleucia, where the ſoldiers, pillaging the temple 
of Apollo, found a little golden coffer under ground, which, 


diately infected the neighbouring country, and ſoon ſpread into 
molt parts of the world ©; but thoſe who wrote at this very 


time, and before the infection reached the provinces of the 
Riman empire, aſſure us, that it began in Ethiepia, and was 


[I the pro- 


wvinces of 
the empire, 


upon their opening it, caſt out ſuch a peſtilential air, as imme- 


thence carried into Egypt, and from Egypt into the country of 


the Parthians, where it infected L. Verus's army. Be that as 
it will, it was, without all doubt, brought into Itahy by the 


troops which had been employed againſt the Parthians, and 


made a dreadful havock in all the provinces of the empire, 


raging with great violence for ſome years, eſpecially in zaly and 
at Rome, where it carried off many thouſands, and among the 
reſt great numbers of illuſtrious perſons. M. Aurelius cauſed 
| fuch of the common people as died to be buried at his own ex- 
pence, and enacted on that occaſion ſome laws concerning 
burials and ſepulchres, which were ſtill in force in Dzcletan's 


| time”. The plague was followed by a dreadful famine, by 
earthquakes, inundations, and other calamities. At the fame 
time, the Marcomanni, one of the moſt warlike nations in Ger- 


21ary, invaded the empire, having firſt drawn into their alliance 


all the barbarous nations which bordered on the Roman domi- 
nions, from Gaul to Ilhricum, viz. the Nariſci, the Hermon- 


duri, the Quadi, the Suevians, the Sarmatians, the Vi&towales, 


| Roxolam, Baſternæ, Caſtobochi, Alani, Vandali, IJazyges, and 
| ſeveral other nations. This war, which by the hiftorians of 
| thoſe times is called one of the greateſt wars Rome ever ſuftain- 


And is fol- 


lowed by a 


famine, by 


earth- 


quakes,&C. 


ed, was kindled while the flower of the Roman troops were yet 


employed in the eaſt 2gainft the Parthians ; but ſuſpended for 
ſome time by the addreſs of the commanders on the frontiers, 


| that Rome might not be at the ſame time engaged in two fuch 
_ dreadful wars. The affairs of the eaſt were no fooner fettled, 
and L. Ferus returned to Rome, than M. Aurelius acquainted 


the ſenate, that a war with the Marcomanni was inevitable, and 
of ſuch confequence, that it required the preſence of both em- 


War avith | 
the Mar- 
comanni. 85 


perors; for M. Aurelius did not care to commit the whole 


Au ux. I. xxiii p. 251, 253. * Lucian. de hilt. p. 355 


Jen Car, in M. Aur. p. 28. Ozos l. vu. c. 15. 


management of the war to Verus, judging him unfit to carry it 
on with tucceſs ; and was, on the other hand, unwilling to leave 


1 21 | him 
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him at Rome, where he began to be daily more and more de- 
ſpiſed on account of his enormous debaucheries. The ſenate 


ror: ſet out approved his propoſal; ſo that both emperors, after having of- 


from 
Rome. 


fered an infinite number of ſacrifices, and implored by all forts 
of ceremonies, both foreign and Roman, the protection of the 
gods, left Rome about the cloſe of the year, in their military 


apparel, and haſtened to Aqvileia, to make the neceſſary pre- 


parations there for taking the field early in the ſpring *. 
THE next conſuls were the emperor L. Verus, the third 
time, and M. Quadratus, nephew to the emperor Antoninus 


Pius. Early in the ſpring the two emperors took the field, and 
their approach ſtruck the enemy with ſuch terror, that they re- 
paſſed the Danube, and even put to death the authors and pro- 


The Mar- | 


comanni 
and other 
German 
nations ſue 


5 for peace. 


moters of the war. The Quadi, whoſe king was dead, pro- 
miſed not to crown the perſon whom they had choſen in his 
room, without the conſent and approbation of the emperors, 


Moſt of the nations who had taken arms diſpatched embaſſadon | 


either to the emperors or their generals, to make their ſubmiſ- 
fions, and aſk pardon for having diſturbed the peace of the em- 


pire. Hereupon Verus, who had left the diverſions of the ciy | 


much againſt his will, and panted after them, was for returni 
immediately to Rome; but M. Aurelius, ſuſpecting the fince- 


rity of the barbarians, continued ſome time at Aquileia, forti- 
fying that place with new works, and then paſſed, together 


with Verus, the neighbouring Alps; provided with great care 


for the ſafety of Italy and II 82 and returned to Rome 


about the end of this year 7. The following year, Apronianus 


and Paulus being conſuls the ſecond time, the war ſeems to | 
have broke out anew ; for it appears from ſeveral antient in- 
ſcriptions, that both princes took this year, the eighth of their 

reign, the title of imperator; which was never done but on 


_ occaſion of ſome victory : and in the chronicle of Euſebius 


we read, that the Romans gained this year a ſignal victory over 


But reneay the Marcomanni, Quadi, Sarmatians, and Dacians a. The next 


be ar 


 avithgreat linaris, the Germans, notwithſtanding their late defeat, renew- | 
ed the war with more vigour than ever; inſomuch, that both _ 


vigour. 


year, in the conſulate of 9. Saſius Priſcus and P. Cœlius Apel. 


emperors left Rame in the depth of winter, and returned to 
Aguileia, with a deſign to attack the barbarians early in the 


ſpring; but the plague beginning to rage there with great vo- 


| back to the metropolis. As they were on the road in the ſame 


lence, they thought it adviſeable to leave the place and haſten 


3 Idem ibid. p. 28, & 39. 3 Dio. | P- 808. | ler D Cape. * 
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coach, L. Verus was ſeized with an apoplexy near Altinum. 
M. Aurelius cauſed him to be immediately taken out of the 
coach and blooded, by which means he brought hum alive to 


Altinum, where he lay three days ſpeechleſs, and then died, L. Verus 
after having lived thirty-nine years, and reigned eight, and ſome «es. 
months d. M. Aurelius conveyed his body to Rome; cauſed it 


to be interred with extraordinary pomp, by that of his father 
L. Cæſar, in the mauſoleum of Adrian; prevailed upon the 
ſenate, notwithſtanding the hatred they bore him, to rank him 
among the gods; appointed him prieſts, ſacrifices, &c. and, 


took particular care of all his relations; nay, even of his wicked 


and debauched freedmen, whom, however, he removed from 
the court, retaining only one of that herd, by name Eclectus, 


| who afterwards murdered his ſon Commodus, as we ſhall relate 
| hereafter, L. Verus was a prince intirely abandoned to all man- N ba. 

ner of lewdneſs and debauchery, paſſing his whole time in re- Her. 
vels and banquets, and often ſcouring the ſtreets in the night- _ 
time, as Nero had formerly done, and committing great diſor- 
ders in the public-houſes and ſtews, which he uſed to frequent 


in diſguiſe, and mix with the mob, by whom he was often 


roughly handled. During his four years ſtay in Syria, he was 


ſo taken up with pleaſures and lewd amours, that he was with 


 much-ado prevailed upon by his officers to march twice to the 
banks of the Euphrates, whence he haſtened back to Daphne, 


one of the ſuburbs of Antioch, a place ſo infamous for all man- 
ner of lewdneſs, that to live after the manner of Daphne was 
become a proverb, to expreſs the moſt diſſolute and luxurious 
way of living, and that all who had any regard to their reputa- 


tion avoided appearing there. In that place Verus abandoned His de. 
- himſelt without reſtraint to all ſorts of abominations, while his baucheries, 
generals were carrying on the war againſt the Parthians and revels, 
their allies ; which gave occaſion to many ſevere lampoons, the #anquets, 
Antiochians being greatly addicted to ſatire. But Verus prefer- &. 
red his pleaſures to his reputation: he brought with him out of 

Syria a great number of comedians, players, buffoons, &c. 


and paſſed moſt of his time in their company. Soon after his 


return to Rome, he is ſaid to have ſpent at one entertainment 


fix millions of ſeſterces; for he preſented each of the gueſts, 


who were twelve in number, with crowns of gold, and with 


all the gold and ſilver plate, great part of which was ſet with 


| Jewels, which they had made uſe of during the banquet, and 


likewiſe with golden boxes filled with precious ointments ; and 


at their parting he gave to each of them a chariot, and mules 
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richly capariſoned, to carry them home. He turned the court, 
ſays the writer of his life, into a tavern ; for aſter he had ſupped 
with MH. Aurelius, he uſed to withdraw to his own company, 
and paſs the whole night in drinking with his debauched compa- 
nions and lewd women. He was fo fond of a horſe named 
Coler, or the Swift, that he erected a ſtatue to him in gold, 
fed him with raiſins and almonds, covered him with purple, 


ordered him to be kept in a room of the palace, and, when he 


. died, elected a ſtately monument to him on the F atiea. te 


fullered his ſlaves to be as free with him at all times, as they 
were with their maſters, according to the Roman cuſtom, dus- 


ing the feaſt of Saturn, and was intirely governed by them, his 
freedmen, and his concubines. He built a magnificent villa on 
the Clodian way, and there ſpent moſt of his time in revelling 


with his treedmen, and fuch women as were infamous for their _ 
lewdneſs. He once invited thither M. Aurelius, who complied 


with his invitation, and ſtaid five days with him, hoping to re- 
claim him from his vices by the example of his regular and 
blameleſs conduct; but finding he was not to be reclaimed, the 


good emperor bore with him patiently, diſſembled his diſorders, | 


concealed them as much as lay in his power, and even endea- 


voured to excuſe them. However, it was privately whiſpered 


abroad, that Ferus's, horrible exceflcs, and his arbitrary manner 
of vrocecdivg aſter his return from the eaſt, occaſioned 2 miſun- 
_ derſtanding between him and 47. Arai who was thought to 


have intimated in his ſpeech to the ſenate, that he was not much - 
grieved for the death of his collegue, which enabled him to do 
good to all without controul or reftraint; nay, as the beſt 


. Mae of princes are often maliciouſly cenfured, M. Aurelius was 
lius /aid by ſaid to have delivered himſelf from ſo ee e a collegue, 


ſ-mc to either by poiſon, or by ordering his phyſician Poſdip pus to let him | 


lar ceuf- blood unſcaſonably<. Dion Caſſius ſeems inclined to believe, that 
4 i to M. Aurelius ae; it expedient to prevent by that means Pa 


Le nur der- 


PX & 


But clear- reign alone e. But it is a crime, ſay other hiſtorians, to imagine, 


ed from that ſuch a prince as AMA. Aurelius, to whom flattery itſclt has 
that uſper- never equalled any other, would by any means contribute to the | 
| fonly death of his brother, whatever hts life and actions might de- 


elan. ſerve . Only ſuch fratricides as Caracalia, and perſons guilty 
Ga tn of the moſt enormous crimes, can entertain ſuch thoughts of 


Aurelius s. Some charged the empreſs Fart ina with his death, 3 
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as if ſhe had poiſoned him for having diſcovered to his wife his 
inceſtuous converſation with her. Others ſaid, that he was 
poiſoned by his wife Lucilla, jealous of the great paſſion he had 


for his own ſiſter Fabia, whoſe power ſhe could not brook d. 


A. Aurelius, now delivered from ſo vicious and troubleſome 
a partner, made it his whole ſtudy to oblige all with his engaging 


behaviour and unbounded generoſity. He ſeemed to excel not 
only his predeceffors, but even himſelf, governing with ſuch 
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moderation and mildneſs, as can hardly be expreſſed . The MI. Ante 


_ neceſſary preparations for the war with the Marcomanni in- lius pre- 


groſſed at this time his whole care and attention. His lieute- pars /or 
nants gained, it ſeems, ſome advantages over that formidable 7-- var 


of this year, he took upon him the title of 179þperator, as ap- 


_ pears from feveral medals and inſcriptions *. However, the 
Marcomanni ſoon reſumcd their courage, and falling upon Vin- 


dex, captain of the guards, cut both him and moſt of his men 


in pieces l. After this victory, they approached the Roman ter- 
ritories, where they were met by the flower of the troops of 
| the empire. Hereupon a bloody battle enſued, which laſted 

many hours, both the Romans and barbarians fighting with in- 


tions n. The news of this fatal overthrow filled Rome with 


terror and conſternation. As the plague, which till raged in 
moſt provinces of the empire, had greatly weakened the army, 
ſlaves, gladiators, and even the banditti of Dalmatia and Dar- 

dana, were admitted into the army. Belides, AH. Aurelius 

prevailed upon ſome mercenary Germans to ſerve againſt their 
| countrymen. Thus a conſiderable army was ſoon raiſed; but 
zs money was wanting to pay them, and defray the other charges 
of ſo dangerous a war, the good-natured emperor, not being 
able to prevail upon himſelf to burden his people with new 
taxes, expoſed to public ſale the furniture of the piuice, the 


gold and filver plate, all the valuable pictures and ſtatucs be- 


|. longing to the crown, and even his wife's rich garments embroi- 


» ſor, Cap. i Idem, p. 29. Eur Nor. * BI 40. p. 221. 
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credible courage and reſolution; but at length the Romans were 7, RO 
_ utterly defeated, and put to flight, after having loſt near twenty mans 4 
_ thouſand men. The Marcomanni purſued the fugitives to the Hates 
very walls of Aguileia; which city they had taken, had not the a0 great 
| Roman generals rallied their men with great {kill and conduct. /<ughter 
The barbarians entered Italy itſelf, deſtroying all with fire and _ 
ſword, and committing every-where moſt dreadful devaſta- 


enemy in the very beginning of the enſuing year, while M. Cor- againſt 
nelins Cethegns and C. Erucius Clarus were conſuls ; for ſoon after “e Mar- 
the death of L. Verus, and before the twenty-fitth of February ©2339 
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M. Aure- dered with gold, and a curious collection of pearls, which 
lius /el's Adrian had purchaſed during his long progreſs through the pro- 


the plate, yinces of the empire, and lodged in a particular cabinet, called 


Jewels,and Adrian's cabinet. The ſale laſted two months, and produced 


rich furmi- ſuch an immenſe ſum, as enabled the emperor to relieve the peo- 


ture of the ; 
pa La, PR ple this year, when proviſions were very dear, with an extraor- 


ray the dinary largeſs; to defray the charges of a five years expenſive 


charges of War; and to buy back, when the war was ended, part of 
the war. What he had ſold, allowing, however, the buyers full liberty to 
keep their purchaſes, or return them and take their money 
again n. When he was upon the point of ſetting out from 

Rome, he married his daughter Lucilla, the widow of L. Ve- 

rus, to Claudius Pompeianus, who was originally of Antiuch, 

and the ſon of a private Roman knight, but a perſon of extra- 

ordinary merit, and famed for his wiſdom and integrity, which 

MA. Aurelius ever preferred to wealth and nobility . Julian, 

ſurnamed the apoſtate, blames M. Aurelius for having left the 

empire to his ſon Commodus, and not to Pompeianus, who was 


every way qualified for it; whereas Commodus was altogether 1 


unfit for the diſcharge of ſo great a truſt?. However, neither 
Lucilla herſelf nor her mother Fauſtina were pleaſed with the 


5 match. Lucilla retained the title of Auguſta, and all the badges 
Annius of ſovereignty 2. Before the emperor left Rome, his fon Au. 


Verus, the nius Verus Cæ ſar died at Paleſtrina, in the ſeventh year of his 
emperor's age. MH. Aurelius loved him with all the tenderneſs of a father; 


| keeond ſon, but nevertheleſs bore his death with great firmneſs, comforting = 
dies, the empreſs Fauſtina, and the phyſicians, who are ſaid to have 


_ occaſioned his death by opening unſeaſonably a ſwelling under 
| his ear *. The emperor ſet out at length for Germany, whither 


| he ſhewed a great deſire of pry” way Galen with him; but that 


celebrated phyſician chuſing to ſtay at Rome, the good-natured 


prince would not preſs him to leave it. He leftlikewiſe at Rane 


bis ſon Commodus, under the care of Pitholaus, his chief cham- 
berlain, injoining him to employ none but Galen, in caſe his fon 
ſhould be taken ill during his abſence *. „ 
THe antients compare this war to the Punic and Cimbrian 
wars; but at the ſame time, give us a very ſuccinct and con- 
The baria- fuſed account of it. The barbarians, ſay they, laid waſte ſe- 


1:a::0207- veral provinces of the empire; defeated great armies. The | 
rui:leveral Marcomanni and the Vandals made themſelves maſters of Pan- 


provinces nonia, and held it for ſome time. The Caſtobochi over-ran 
of. the | 35 1 | IG: DE 
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Greece, and advanced as far as Elatea, a famous city of Phocis 


in Achaia; they overturned cities, and committed every-where 


dreadful devaſtations t. However, they were at length overcome M. Aure- 
by M. Aurelius, who, during this bloody and deſtructive war, lius carries 
gave innumerable inſtances of an extraordinary prudence and en he war | 


intrepidity, chuſing rather to prolong the war and tire out the in perſon 


enemy, than expoſe his men to unneceſſary dangers. The ſol- ©**? great 


diers, animated by the example of their leader, behaved with facceſs. 


uncommon bravery; and the captains of the guards, as well as 


the other generals, ſignalized themſelves in a very eminent man- 
ner”, The Marcomanni, Quadi, Sarmatians, and Vandals, 


were conſtrained to abandon Pannonia and retire beyond the 
Danube. The emperor purſued them, and, coming up with 


them as they were paſſing that river, gave them a dreadful over- 
throw. The Jazyges were twice defeated, firſt in Pannonia, 


and the ſecond time as they were croſſing the Danube on the 


ice. A Roman ſoldier, who was upon guard during the night 
near the Danube, hearing one of his comrades, who had been 


taken by the barbarians, crying on the other ſide in an affecting 
manner, threw himſelf, armed as he was, into the river, croſſed 


it, reſcued his fellow-ſoldier, and returned with him to his poſt *. 
Dion Caſſius tells us, that the Roman ſoldiers having demanded 
| of the emperor a largeſs after a bloody battle, in which they 

bad behaved with extraordinary valour and obtained a complete 


victory, he ref.:ſed it, telling them, That he could not inrich His firm- 


them, without impoveriſhing their parents and relations ; and neſs andine 
adding, as they ſeemed diſſatisfied with this anſwer, That their !7e21dity. 
complaints gave him no uneaſineſs or concern, fince he was well 


appriſed, that the gods alone diſpoſed of empires *. Pompeia- 
nus, the emperor's ſon-in-law, who commanded a body of 
troops, defiring to have Pertinax joined in the commiſſion with 


him, H. Aurelius readily complied with his requeſt, tho he 


had, not long before, upon ſome complaints, deprived Pertinax 


of an employment which he had in Dacia. Pertinax was at- 
tended with great ſucceſs in his new commiſſion, which induced 


the emperor to admit him into the ſenate. Being ſoon after con- Pertinax 


vinced, that the complaints brought againſt him were quite created 4 
 groundleſs, to repair the injury he had done him, he honoured /enater. 
him with prætorial ornaments, and appointed him governor of 
 Rhetia and Noricum, whence he drove the Germans, who had 


broke into that province, and was on that account, notwith- 
ſtanding the meanneſs of his birth, raiſed by the emperor tot he 
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conſular dignity J. "The emperor, during his firſt expedition 
- againſt the Marcomanni, reſided for the molt part at Carnuntum, 

a city of Upper Pannonia upon the Danube, which ſome take 
to be the preſent village of St. Perronel in Au/tria x. 
BEFORE the war with the Marcomanni was ended, another 


broke out in Egypt, the robbers and ſhepherds of that country, 


who were numerous, taking up arms, at the inftigation of their 


_ prieſts, and committing dreadful diforders. Being headed by 
one 1/fidorus, a man of great reſolution and intrepidity, they 


killed a Roman centurion and ſome ſoldiers, by treachery; and 


afterwards, the Egyptians joining them in great numbers from 
all parts, they defeated the Roman troops in a pitched battle; 


over-ran the whole country, and would have made themſelves 
maſters of Alexandria itſelf, had not Caſſius, whom MH. Aure- 


lius had appointed governor of Syria, marched againſt them. 


Caſſius was reckoned the beſt commander of his age, and had 


+ fignalized himſelf both in the Parthian and German wars. 
Mich are However, he did not think it adviſeable to engage ſo bold and 
| ſuppreſſed deſperate an enemy; but having found means to ſow diviſions 
Camus. among them, as he was a man of great craft and addreſs, he 
obliged them at laſt to ſubmit and lay down their arms. Ca. 
| fius, having thus quelled the diſturbances in Egypt, marched 
into Armenia and Arabia, where he performed great exploits; 
but neither of them, nor of this year, which ſeems to have 
lafted ſome time, any farther mention is made in hiſtory. At 


the ſame time, the Moors over-ran almoſt all Spain, ravaging 


the Moors, that country with fire and ſword; but were in the end driven out 
by the emperor's lieutenants. Severus, afterwards emperor, 

driven out. was at that time quæſtor of the province of Bœticad. There 
were likewiſe ſome diſturbances in the country of the Sequani, 
now the Franche Comte; but theſe the emperor compoſed with 


his authority and ſeaſonable ſeverity . The next conſuls were 
Hlerennianus and Severus, uncle to the emperor of that name, 
who, at his requeſt, was by AZ. Aurelius admitted into the ſe- 
nate . During their adminiſtration, a great diſpute arifing be- 
tween Herades Atticus and the city of Athens, the emperor 


' ſeemed inclined to favour the latter; which ſo provoked Herodes 
who was a man of a violent and fiery temper, that when the 
cauſe was to be decided by the emperor then reſiding at Sir- 


mium, now Sirmich, in Pannonia, inſtcad of pleading with his 
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uſual eloquence, tranſported with rage, he launched into bitter 

and ſcurrilous inveCtives againſt the emperor, telling him amongſt 

other things, that he ſuffered himſelf, which was highly unbe- 

coming an emperor, to be governed by a woman and an infant 

only three years old; for the empreſs Fauſtina and her young 

daughter, inſtructed by her, had interceded with the emperor 

ia behalf of the Athenians. When he had done railing againſt 

the emperor, Baſſæus, captain of the guards, told him, That 
his inſolent behaviour might perhaps coſt him his life. But 

Herodes, without ſhewing the leaſt concern or remorſe, an- 

ſwered, That a man of his age had nothing to fear, and imme- 
diately withdrew. As for the emperor he heard him the whole The em- 
time quite unconcerned ; and when he withdrew, addrefling peror bears 

the Henan deputies, You may alledge your reaſons, ſaid he, patiently 
| %%% Herodes has not been pleaſed to alledge his. He heard them e re- 

with great attention, and could not help ſhedding tears, when , 

they deſcribed the cruel and arbitrary proceedings of Herodes Herodes 
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| and his freedmen, who had uſurped a kind of ſovereignty over Atticus. 
the city, and oppreſſed the people in a tyrannical manner. Ho]. 
. ever, the emperor did not condemn Herodes, but only his freed- 
. men; and the puniſhment which he inflicted upon them 
* was very ſmall, ſays our hiſtorian, and no-ways anſwerable to 
* their crimes e; nay, to all he remitted part of it, and to one f 
I them, named Alcimedon, the whole, thinking him ſufficiently 
"E puniſhed by the death of his two daughters, killed by a flath of 
g lightning after their arrival at Sirmium. Some time after, He- 
t rodes wrote to the emperor, complaining, that he did not ho- 
5 ncur him, as he had done formerly, with his letters; and the 
3 £00d-natured prince immediately ſent him an anſwer, filled 
3 with the moſt tender and ſincere expreſſions of friendſhip, con- 
n deſcending, in a manner, to beg his pardon for having con- 
e demned perſons belonging to him. Baſſæus, captain of the 
, guards, whom we have mentioned above, is by Dion Caſſius 
> | . ftyled M. Rufus Baſæus. He was, according to that writer, 
e- 2 common peaſant; but being forced into the ſervice, gave 
or ſuch proofs of his courage and integrity, that the emperor 
1 | created him captain of the guards, tho' he was quite deſtitute 
we | of learning, and ſpoke ſo broad that he could hardly be under- 
7- ſtood s. Thefollowing year, when Maximus and Orfitus were 
his | | conſuls, M. Aurelius gained, it ſeems, conſiderable advantages 
3 over the Germans; for, on all the medals of this year, mention 
1 5 made of his victories in Germany, and on ſome he is ſtyled 
No be ments; which title was given to his ſon Commadus this 
er. 3 
15. Do. ibid. Puts r. ſoph. xxvii. p. 558—561. f Idem 
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very year, on the fifteenth of October d. The next conſuls 


were M. Aurelius Severus, the ſecond time, and T. Claudius 
Pompeianus, during whoſe adminiſtration nothing happened, 


which hiſtorians have thought worth tranſmitting to poſterity, 


But the enſuing year, when Gallus and Flaccus were conſuls, 
M. Aurelius, by an event altogether miraculous, eſcaped being 


cut off with his whole army. This happened beyond the Da- 
nube, in the country of the Quadi, where M. Aurelius was this 


year making war, and near the river Gran, which riſing from 


the mountains of North Hungary falls into the Danube over- 


againſt the antient city of Strigonium, to which the Gran gives 
its name i. This memorable battle was begun by the enemy's 
ſlingers and archers, who, from the oppoſite banks of the Gran, 


led the Romans to ſuch a degree, that the emperor thought 


it adviſeable to paſs the river and diſlodge them; which was done 


accordingly, not without great ſlaughter on both ſides ; but the 


enemy retiring in good order, as it had been concerted among 


them before-hand, drew the Romans, who advanced with more 
bravery than conduct, into a diſadvantageous place, among 


| barren mountains, quite deſtitute of water. The Romans cloſ- 
ing their ranks, defended themſelves with great bravery, and 
repulſed the enemy, who thereupon, giving over the attack, 


| ſeized the avenues, and blocked them up on all ſides, hoping to 
reduce by thirſt thoſe whom they could not overcome by force 


of arms. The Romans, finding themſelves thus ſhut up among 
barren mountains, quite ſpent with their wounds and the fa- 


tigues of the battle, oppreſſed with heat, and tormented with 


an inſufferable drought, attempted to open themſelves a way 


- unſucceſsful, they found themſelves obliged to keep under arms, 
expoſed to the rays of the ſun, and oppreſſed with a violent 


through the midſt of the enemy ; but all their efforts proving 


thirſt, without being able either to fight or retire. In this deplor- 


able extremity, both ſoldiers and officers began to abandon them- 
| ſelves to deſpair, while the emperor, more affected with the mi- 


ſeries of the ſoldiers than his own, flew through all the ranks, 


endeavouring to inſpire them with courage, and raife their 


drooping ſpirits ; but as they ſaw no poſſible means of eſcaping _ 
the preſent danger, his words were to no purpoſe, and nothing 
was heard but groans and lamentations, nothing ſeen but marks 


of the utmoſt deſpair. In this diſtreſs, when they expected 
every moment either to be cut in pieces, or to become a prey 


to the barbarous enemy, who ſurrounded them, clouds ap- 
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ared all on a ſudden gathering in the air; the ſky was over- They are 
caſt, and to their inexpreſſible joy, rain fell in great plenty; relieved by 
which the fainting ſoldiers received, holding their mouths, hel- 4 7:racu- 
mets, and bucklers, up to heaven, as they are repreſented on the lous ſhowus- 


famous column of Autoninus at Rome. In this poſture the bar- © 


barians fell upon them ; ſo that they were obliged at the ſame 


time to drink and fight; for they were ſo opprefled with 


drought, that ſuch of them as were wounded drank their own 
blood mixed with the water which they had received in their 


helmets. As they were more eager to quench their thirſt than 


to repulſe the enemy, they had been all cut in pieces, had they 
not been miraculouſly fuccoured by a dreadful ſtorm of hail, at- 
tended with thunder and lightning, which diſcharged itſelf upon 
the barbarians, as they advanced againft them. Thus were 


ſeen at the ſame time fire and water deſcending from heaven ; 
water to refreſh the Romans, and fire to deſtroy their enemies; 


for either no fire fell upon the Romans, or what fell was imme- 
diately extinguiſhed ; and the rain which fell upon the barbarians 


was ſo far from overcoming the flames which conſumed them, 


that, on the contrary, it doubled their violence, as if it had 
not been water, but oil. The enemy, thus deſtitute of water 


in the midſt of a heavy ſhower, were obliged either to wound 
themſelves, in order to extinguiſh with their blood the devour- 
ing flames, or to have recourſe to the Romans, and throw 


themſelves upon the mercy of M. Aurelius, who received and 


entertained them in a friendly manner *. Thus Dion Caſſius 
relates this memorable event, ſo much celebrated by Apollina- 
ris, Tertullian, Euſebius, Julius Capitolinus, Themi/lius in 
his oration before Theodofius, St. Ferom, Gregory of Nyſſa, 
the poet Claudian, and the chronicle of Alexandria. It was 


engraved on the famous column of Antoninus, with the other 


exploi.s of M. Aurelius during the Marcomannic war, and on 
another which Themiſtius tells us he had ſeen '. The truth of 


this miraculous event has been univerſally acknowledged both 
by the chriſtian and pagan writers, who nevertheleſs diſagree as 


to the authors of it. Dion Caſſius aſcribes it to a celebrated ma- 


gician of Egypt, named Arnuphis, who attended the emperor 
in this war ® ; Suidas to a magician, by name Julianus, who 
was originally of Chaldza, and wrote ſeveral books of magic n. 


Julius Capitolinus *, Themiſtius *, and the poet Claudian 4 


pretend, that this miraculous ſhower was owing to the empe- 
_ ror's own prayers. In the above-mentioned column of the An- 
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tend ui it 15 by the Pagans aſcribed to their thundering Jupiter. 
But all the chriſtian writers aſſure us, that ſo ſignal a favour was 
granted by heaven to the prayers of the chriſtian ſoldiers, who 
ſ-rved in the Roman army. This Euſebius aſſerts upon the au- 
thority of 4po!/inaris biſhop of Hicrapelis, which ought to be 
of gicat weight, ſince this miraculous deliverance happened in 
his time t. The chriſtians, by whoſe prayers the army was 


ſaved, belonged to the legion Melitina, mentioned by Dian 


Caſ/lus *, or, as Aiphilin expreſſes it, to the legion that had been 


raiſcd or quartered at Melitine; for the legions, as is well 


known, often borrowed their names from the places where the 
were quart-red. Melitine was one of the chief cities of Ar- 
mein HAHiner, and ſtood on the banks of the Euphrates. This 
legion, which, according to Aiphilin, conſiſted intirely of 
chriſtians, and had been prompted by a viſion, if Gregory of 


N /d is to be credited t, to embrace the true religion, was in 
all likclihood the twelfth, which by Titus had been quartered 


in the city of Malitine in the year 70% and was in Cappadicia 
in the year 230, the ninth of Alexander Severus's- reign", 
The province of Cappadocia probably comprehended at "that 


time Armenia Minor; fo that we may ſuppoſe it to have been 


ſtill it Melitine; for there we find it placed in a n9t:tia 1mperit, 


or {tate of the empire, publiſhed many years after the death of 


Scturus. The twelfth legion was diſtinguiſhed by the ſurname 


ol the thundering *; and Apollinaris, as quoted by Euſebius ?, 


tells us, that the legion Melitina was honoured with that 


title by the emperor, by way of reward for the above-mentioned 
miracle. The ſame thing we read in Aiphilin, and in Ony- 


5 phrius, who maintains, that till the time of AZ. Aurelius no 
mention is made of the thundering legion 2. But from an an- 
tient inſcription it appears, that the twelfth legion was diſtin- 


guiſhe d by that ſurname even in Trajan s time *. Of this le- 


gion, which {li]] ſubſiſted in the time of Euſebius b, were the 
torty martyrs of Sebaſte, fo much ſpoken of by the eccleſiaſtic 
writers of the primitive times ©. But what moſt of all confirms 
the truth of the above-me:: toned miracle 1 IS, the letter which 
the emperor himſelf wrote to the ſenate, giving them an ac- 


count of it, and of the victory he gained on that occaſion *, 


Ter ballian aſſures us, that in his letter he aſcribed, tho in a 


r Evcrn. 1 „ Dio. p. £95. t Gore, Nyss 
orat, 2. de quadraginta. martyr. v JOSEPH, bell. Jud. l. vi. 
©. 4. s: Dig. . h p. 565 * [Jem ibid. y FEusts. ! 
Ve. ; Omen in fait. p. 233 Vic Baron; 3c 
ann. 16. & Evsks chron. p. 2333 Ess. ibid. GREG: 
Iss. de quadrag martyr. 4 Dio. I. IXXI p. 859, 


Joubtful 
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doubtful manner, his deliverance to the prayers cf the chriſtians ; 
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Having ebtained rain, ſays he, as quoted by Tertullian, per- 


haps by the prayers of the chriſtians. He expreſſed himſelf to 
the ſenate with great caution and circumſpection, as the reader 
may obſerve ; but of his being in his own mind fully convinced, 


that his ſafety was owing to the chriſtians, he gave ſoon after a 


very ſtrong proof, by enaCting, that ſuch as ſhould thenceforth 


* accuſe a chriſtian on account of his religion, ſhould be puniſhed 


with the utmoſt rigour, that is, as Euſebius underſtands it, 
with death ©. As Tertullian quotes the emperor's letter in 


5 writing againſt the pagans, we cannot doubt but he had ſeen it, 
nor call in queſtion what he ſays of it. Euſcbixs quotes ſome 


paſſages of it out of Tertullian, and ſpeaks of it in his chronicle 
as a thing that was faid to have been. But St. Ferom, in tranſ- 
lating that paſſage of Euſebius, poſitively affirms, that it was 
ſtill extant. Oroſius and Aiphilin only ſay, that it was thought 


to be extant in their times; whence it is manifeſt they had not 
| ſeen it. A letter aſcribed to M. Aurelius concerning the victo- 


ry, which he obtained by the prayers of the chriſtians, has 


M. Aure- 


lius gc- 


knowwledges 


himſelf u- 
de ted io _ 
the chriſ- 
tians for 
his deli- 


VET ANCE. 


reached our times. It is commonly annexed in Greet to the 


apologies of Juſtin the martyr, and is to be found in Latin in 
Onuphriuss and Baronius ®, tranſlated, as they tell us, from 
the Gr-ek text, which was itſelf a tranſlation from the original 
Latin. They both look upon it as an authentic piece; but, 


| notwithſtanding their judgment, it is by the beſt critics, rejected 


as ſpurious, to whoſe opinion we readily ſubſcribe, finding it 


ftequently contradicts all the hiſtorians who have deſcribed the 
reign of M. Aurelius i. After fo glorious a victory, MH. Hure 
us was proclaimed emperor the ſeventh time, and the empreſs 

Fauſtina was honoured by the ſenate with the title of mater 
_ eaſtrorum, or the mother of armies *. This memorable victory 
was gained by the Romans in the year of the Chriſtian ra 174, 


the fourteenth of M. Aurelius's reign. Great numbers of the 


enemy were cut in pieces, many were taken priſoners, and the 


reſt put to flight and diſperſed. 
Marcus Aurelius could not, however, be yet prevailed upon 


by his friends to leave Germany, and return to Rome, being de- 


ſirous to reduce the countries of the Marcomanni and the Sar- 
matians to Roman provinces, not out of vanity and ambition, 


| ſays Dion Caſſius, but becauſe he found by experience, that he 
could not rely upon their fidelity. This he would have com- 


*FEvxen I. iii. e. ©. TERTULE., apol c . Tf Oros; 1. vii. 
e. „ Die Pp. 996 s OnvuPn. faſt p. 234 " BAKON. ad 
ann. 176. Vue P. Pact, p. 171. & Scat id in chron. 


Euſeb. P. 223. 5 Dio. p. 806. 


- paſted, 
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ed, had he not been interrupted in the midſt of his conqueſts 

by the revolt of Caſſius, which we ſhall relate anon. He con- 
tinued in Germany great part of the following year, when Piſ⸗ 
and Julianus were conſuls ; and having placed twenty thouſand 
men in the countries of the Quadi and Marcomanni, harraſſed 
theſe two nations to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to aban- 
don their native ſoil and ſettle elſewhere. But M. Aurelius, 
having received timely notice of their deſign, prevented them 
from putting it in execution; ſo that their fields being laid waſte, 
and all communication with the neighbouring nations cut off, 


| The Mar- they were in the end conſtrained by famine to ſend embaſſados 


comanni to the emperor and ſue for peace. The Quadi ſent with their 


and Quadi embaſſadors all the Roman deſerters, and thirteen thouſand pi 


fue for ſoners, whom they had taken during the war; and by that 
* means obtained a peace, upon condition, that they ſhould not 
for the future traffic within the Roman dominions, nor ſettle 


within fix miles of the Danube. But this peace was ſhort- 
lived; for the Quadi, inſtead of executing the articles of their 
agreement, joined the /azyges, who were ſtill in arms, and 
drew over the Marcomanni. At the ſame time, they drove out 
Furtius, their king, for diſapproving their meaſures, and, of 
their own authority, appointed one AHriogeſes in his room; 


which M. Aurelius reſented to ſuch a degree, that though the 
| Quad! promiſed to ſet at liberty fifty thouſand Roman captives, 
upon condition, that he concluded a peace with them, and con- 


firmed to Ariogeſes the title of king, the emperor would not 


hearken to the propoſal, but on the contrary proſcribed the 
new prince and ſet a price upon his head. Hereupon the 
| Buadi, being joined by the Marcomanni, the Iazyges, the 


Buri, the Nariſci, and many other nations, of whom we find 
They re- no farther mention in hiſtory, attacked the Romans, but were, 
ccivzc a after a long, bloody, and obſtinate, diſpute, put to the rout and 


 greatou©!'- utterly defeated. Ariogeſes himſelf was taken priſoner and 
broad. brought to the emperor, who, notwithſtanding his late menaces 
| and reſentment, generouſly ſpared his life, and contented him- 


ſelf with confining the captive to the city of Alexandria, the 
metropolis of Egypt '. After this victory, moſt nations in 
Germany ſent deputies to ſue for peace, offering to ſubmit to 


ſuch terms as the emperor ſhould think fit to impoſe upon them. 


The Quadi ſrem to have continued in arms till the reign of 


Tur Mar- Commadus. The Alarcemanni, after ſo many loſſes, ſubmitted 
comanni and obtained a peace, upon condition, that they ſhould not ſettle 
ad ct e, within five miles of the Danube. Zantiches, king of the Tazy- 

pres „ ges, came in perſon to wait on M. Aurelius, attended by all 
\ "FRAN | | 


e I Dio. p. $08. & in excerpt. Val p. 717. 


the 
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the great men of the nation, and was by him received into fa- 
vour, but obliged to retire with his people farther from the 
Danube than the Marcomanni. They were a very powerful 
and warlike people, and had taken above an hundred thouſand 
priſoners during this war, whom they ſet at liberty upon the 
concluſion of the peace, this being in all likelihood one of the 
articles of it. Beſides, they ſupplied MH. Aurelius with a body 

of eighty thouſand horſemen, of whom he immediately ſent five 
thouſand into Britain, where the Romans were threatened with 
a new war. The Buri, Nariſci, and other German nations, 


| obtained a peace upon ſuch terms as the emperor would never 


have granted, had he not been obliged by all means to put an 
end to this war, in order to lead his troops againſt Caſſius, A vidius 
whoſe revolt was likely to bring dreadful calamities upon the Caſſius re- 
empire, as it had already raiſed the courage of the barbarians. wolrs. 
 Aurdius Caſſius, whom we have frequently mentioned in de- ,..  _ 
ſcribing the Parthian and Egyptian wars, was, as ſome authors „ 
write, deſcended by the mother from the antient family of the 
Caſſii. His father, by name Avidius Severus, raiſed himſclf, 
according to the author of his life n, from the degree of a cen- 
turion to the firſt employments in the ſtate; and was, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary parts, highly favoured by the em- 
peror M. Aurelius, but died before the revolt of his ſon. Such 
is the account which Vulcatius Gallicanus gives us of his extra- 


traction. 


| CQion. But another hiſtorian writes, that Caſſius himſelf own- 


ed, that he had nothing, except the name, common to him 
with the famous Caſſius, who killed Cæſar the dictator; and 
adds, that he was originally of Cyrrhum in Syria, and the ſon 


| of one Helicdorus, who had the good fortune to raiſe himſelf 


by his eloquence to the government of Zgypt ". One of Adri- 
an's ſecretaries was named Heliodorus, and him a modern 
writer takes to have been the father of Caſſius *Þ He was re- 
markable for — diſcipline among the troops; but his 


ſeverity, according to Vulcatius, favoured of cruelty ; for if An, feve- 


any ſoldier was found to take but the leaſt thing 1 rity to- 
from the people of the provinces, he cauſed him to 


to be thrown into ſome river or into the ſea, He uſed to puniſh 
 defſerters with cutting off their hands and legs, ſaying, that the 
light of a criminal living in miſery, made a deeper impreſſion 

than his being put to death at one blow. As he had been at- 
tended with wonderful ſucceſs agginft the Parthians, M. Au- 


n Vurcar. GatLticas in Caflio. * Dio l. lxxi. p. $10. 
Anis T Ib. orat. 20, Vas. in excerpt. Dionis, p. 103. 


ls CSIIED S + relius, 


imme- awards the 
diately crucified in the place where the fact was committed: ſoldiers. 
| ſome he ordered to be burnt alive; others, chained together, 85 


T 28 
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rrliut, in his firſt war with the Marcomanni, ſent him againſt 
the Sarmatians their confederates. As he was encamped near 


the Danube, ſome auxiliaries of his army, upon intelligence, 


that the enemy lay careleſly on the banks of that river, went 
without his knowledge to attack them, killed three thouſand of 
them, and returned to the camp loaded with booty. Their 


centurions, who had put them upon this enterprize, and headed 
them in the action, expected ſome great reward from Caſſius, 
for having with a handful of men killed ſuch a number of the 


A fignal 
inflance of 


it, 


enemy, While the tribunes and other officers had neglected ſo | 


favourable an opportunity. But Caſſius, looking upon this az 
a bad precedent, which might be attended with worſe conſe. 


quences, inſtead of rewarding the centurions, cauſed them all 


to be ſeized and crucified like ſlaves. This ſeverity occaſioned 


a mutiny in the army; but Caſſius, without betraying the leaft 
fear, appeared naked and unarmed in the midſt of the incenſed 
multitude, crying aloud to them, Kill me, and, to your neg lic 


of duty, add, if you dare, the murder of your general. This | 
intrepidity allayed their fury; and no one daring to utter : 


ſingle word of complaint, they all returned to their tents, and 


thenceforth made it their whole ſtudy to learn and obſerve the | 


military laws, knowing they ſerved under a general who could 


not, by any fears or menaces, be prevailed upon to wink at their 1 
faults, or ſuffer them to paſs unpuniſhed. This inſtance of | 
ſeverity made ſuch a deep impreſſion on the minds of the Sar. 


military diſcipline and the rules of war, they immediately ſeit 
embaſſadors to the emperor to beg peace for a hundred years . 


| Appointed 
governor 


of Syria. 


matians, that deſpairing to conquer a people thus obſervant of 


After the firſt Marcomannic war, he was by MH. Aurelius ap- 


pointed governor of Syria, the emperor judging him the beſt 


qualified of any in the empire, to reſtore the antient diſcipline 


intirely neglected by the troops quartered in that province (F 34 
e ee "Mp 


| Þ Vurcar, GALL. ibid. p. 46. 


F) The emperor, upon his appointing him governor of Hria, 


wrote the following letter to his lieutenant in that province: I have 


given to Ar idius Caſſius the command of the legions in 9, 


„ which Cæſonius Vectilianus found, as he informs me, diſſolved 
« in luxury, and abandoned to all forts of pleaſures. He is, you 


„ know, a ſtrict obſerver of the antient diſcipline, without whici. | 
the ſoldiers can never be kept to their duty. You remember ine 


Le ald verie, „„ 


Mribus antiguis res flat Romana viriles. 


« And truly the ſtrict obſervance of the antient diſcipline is the 
chief ſupport of the empire. Take care nat iuficient Favit 


eren 
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Nor was he miſtaken in his judgment; for in a few months He r:/ores 
the moſt diſſolute were reclaimed from their pleaſures and luxu- the mili- 
rious manner of living, the antient diſcipline revived, and the aif- 
whole army thoroughly reformed. Caſſius, upon his arrival at cipline 


among the 
troops. 


Antioch, ordered all the ſoldiers and officers to repair forthwith 
to their colours, publiſhed a proclamation forbidding them, on 
pain of being caſhiered, to appear at Daphne, every ſeventh 


day examined their cloaths, arms, and equipages, and fre- 


quently obliged them to perform their exerciſes all in a body, 
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ſaying, It was a ſhameful thing that wreſtlers and gladiators 


| ſhould be continually exerciſed, and not ſoldiers, whoſe labours 
are leſſened in proportion as they become accuſtomed to them 4. 


As for Caſſius's. other qualities, the author of his life repreſents 
him as a man endowed with great virtues, which, however, 


were allayed with no leſs vices, inſomuch, that he was by ſome 


called a ſecond Catiline. But to us that writer ſeems to contra- 
dict himſelf in the character he draws of Caſſius; for in one 


towards his ſoldiers; and in another tells us, that he was greatly 


beloved by them. How can his being ſtyled a ſecond Catiline, 
on account of his virtues and vices, his good and his bad quali- 


place he paints him not only as ſevere, but cruel and inhuman, 


ties, be reconciled with what he writes elſewhere, viz. that 


had he attained the empire, he would have proved an excellent 


y ſome thought to haye had nothing 


4 1dem, p. 47. * Idem, p. 41—45. * Dto. I. Ixxi. p. 810. 


prince, a prince of great clemency and moderation. Dion 
Ca ſſius ſpeaks of him, not only as an eminent commander, but 
2 a perſon equal to, and in every reſpect warthy of, the ſove- 
reign power . He always abhorred an abſolute and monarchi- 
cal government, and is þ 
elſe in view, when he revolted, but to reſtore the common- 
wealth to its former authority. He had been charged in the 


hr an enemy 
to monar - 


chy. 


| © be got ready for the legions, which, if I am not deceived in 
Avidius Caſſius, will not be miſapplied.” To this letter the 


lieutenant returned the following anſwer : ** You could not prefer, 


i to the command of the legions in Syria, a man better qualified for 


that. important truſt than Avidius Caſſius : for only an officer of 


his ſeverity can reclaim them from their voluptuous manner of 
living, and put them out of conceit with the pleaſures of the 


«c 


efteminate Greeks, to which they have intirely abandoned them- 


« them their daty. The neceſſary proviſions for the legions are 
** aready laid up; and nothing can be wanting, ſo long as they 
* haie ſuch an excellent commander as 4vidius Cofius ( 14). 


(14) Falcat. Gall. in vit. Caf. 
48 2 reign 


 * ſelves. He will ſhake their flowers off of their heads, and teach 
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reign of Antoninus Pius with a deſign of depoſing that prince; 
but his father, who was a man of great intereſt at court, hav- 


ing prejudiced the emperor in his favour, the accuſation was 


dropt. However, he was thenceforth looked upon as a ſuſpi- 


cious and diſaffected perſon. When he commanded in the 


L. Verus's 
letter con- 
cerning 
bin. 


d exceeding rich, and ſpeaks of us both with the utmoſt con- 


Parthian war under L. Verus, that prince, ſuſpecting him, 
and indeed not without reaſon, wrote the following letter con- 


cerning him to M. Aurelius, his partner in the empire. 
& Avidius Caſſius ſeems to me to aſpire at the empire, as it i 


«© well known he did in the reign of our father Antoninut 
& Pius. I therefore adviſe you to keep a watchful eye over 
him. He cenſures and condemns all our actions, grows 


© tempt, you a doating philoſopher, and me a luxu- 


„ rious fool. nfider what is to be done : I bear no hatred 


M. Aure- 
lius' ar- 


. 66 


BY 


cc 


*© to the man, but would have you to reflect, that by inveſt- 


ing ſuch a perſon with power, and truſting him with the 
command of the troops, by whom he is greatly beloved, 


* you may injure both yourſelf and your children. No- 


thing can give us a greater idea of the virtue, truly heroic, of 


this excellent prince, than his anſwer to this letter, which was 


couched in the following terms: I have peruſed your letter, 
in which you betray greater fear and uneaſineſs than become 


«© an emperor, or is conſiſtent with the equity of our reigh. 


If the empire is allotted by heaven to Avidius Caſſius, it 
vill not be in our power to cut him off. You know the 
* ſaying of your grandfather Adrian, that no man cuts off by | 
« ſucceſſor. If Caſſius is not deſtined to the empire, he will 
fall of himſelf, without our cruelty, into the fatal ſnare. 
Beſides, we cannot in juſtice treat a perſon as a criminal, who | 
is accuſed by none, and is, as you write, beloved by the 
army, and conſequently a man of merit and a good com- 
mander. In caſes of treaſon, even when the crime s 
proved, the world is apt to think the ſufferer injured; | 
e which made your grandfather Adrian complain of the hard 
fate of emperors, who are never thought to have been in 
danger till they are killed. I chuſe to name Adrian rather 
than Domitian, who was the firſt author of this ſaying, be- 


cc 


* cauſe a thing, however well ſaid, has not its due weight and 


authority, when it comes from a tyrant. Let therefore Avi- 
cc 


ius Caſſius purſue his own meaſures ; he is an excellent off- 
cer, and a man of great courage, and uſeful to the ſtate. As 
for my children, to whoſe ſafety you would have me to 3 
crifice him, if he deſerves to be more beloved than ther, 1 
** his life promiſes greater advantages to the ſtate than on” | 

| „ 77 


cc 
Cc 
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&« Avidius Caſſius live, let the children of M. Aurelius periſh *? 


The good-natured emperor took no farther notice of what Ve- 
rus had wrote to him; for, upon the return of Caſſius from the 
_ eaſt, where he had performed great exploits, he put him at the 
head of an army, which he ſent againſt the Sarmatians, and af- 
terwards appointed him governor of Syria, as we have related 
above. In the mean time, the Marcomanni and other German 
nations, renewing the war with great vigour, Caſſius laid hold 
of that opportunity to ſeize the empire. Some authors write, 
that the empreſs Fauſtina, being well appriſed, that her ſon 
Commodus was no- ways qualified for the ſovereign power, and 
fearing that ſome one might ſeize it, who would deſtroy her and 
her little children, ſolicited Caſſius to declare himſelf emperor as 
ſoon as he ſhould hear the news of M. Aurelius's death, and 
promiſed in that caſe to marry him. They add, that a report 
being ſpread of the emperor's death, Caſſius immediately cauſed He: a 
himſelf to be proclaimed in his room, and that, tho' the ru- ſures the 
mour proved afterwards falſe, he found himſelf too far engaged ie, of 
to recede. Others clear Fauſtina from being any ways privy to ©*perer. 
the deſign of Caſſius (G), and tell us, that the report of the 
emperor's death was ſpread abroad by Caſſius himſelf, in order 
| to induce the governors of the eaſtern provinces to join him, 
A. Aurelius being greatly beloved, and his ſon no leſs hated ". Audi 
hee that as it will, he ſoon became maſter of all the countries Ye by | 
beyond mount Taurus, and of Egypt itſelf, Flavius Calviſius, * of the 


governor of that province, having declared in his favour. The . 


os Wy Y WW WW. e OOO OOO. 8 


| * e dem, p. 40, 41. Vu car. GaLL. in Cafl. p. 42, 43. 


G) Vulcatius Gallicanus, to clear the empreſs from this charge, pro- 
duces two letters written by her to M. Aurelius on occaſion of this 
revolt. In one ſhe expreſſes herſelf thus: My mother Fauſtina, 
in the time of the defection of Cœſſus, adviſed your father Antoni- 

X nus Pius to ſhew his kindneſs in the firſt place to his own family, 
, and next to others. And truly it is incumbent upon every good 
g | © prince to take care of his wife and children. Your ſon Commodus 
n | s yet very young, and your ſon-in-law Pompeianu is ſtricken in 
d 


oa SO 5c. 02 =”. Ou w 


years and a ſtranger. Do not therefore ſpare men, who, had they 
*« conquered, would neither have ſpared you, nor your wife and . 
children. You will hear from Cæcilius, whom I ſhall ſend to you, 


J. what reports have been ſpread of you by the wife of Caius, by 
- {| his ſon, and his ſon-in-law, &c. In the other letter ſhe prefles him 
\s | to purſue Caſſius and his accomplices with the utmoſt ſeverity, if he 
<TD 2 loves her and his children, aſſuring him, that if ke negleQs to op- 
1 preſs them, they will not fail to oppreſs him (15). 5 


(15, Idemibid. 


troops 
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troops in Bithynia were likewiſe inclined to ſide with him, but 


reſtrained by Clodius Albinus, their commander, of whom we 


| ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. Several foreign princes 


and nations cfpouſecd his cauſe, but none with more zeal than 


the 7erto's *. 


ccaled it for fame time; but when he found it divulged by pub- 


he fame, he acquainted the ſoldiers with it in a very judicious 


and modett ſpeech, only complaining of the ungrateful return 
which Caſſius made him for the kindneſs he ever had, and ſhould } 


ever have, for him, notwithſtanding his revolt, as he hoped to 
thew as ſoon as he had brought him to a ſenſe of his duty. Nei. 


ther did Ca//zus on his fide utter any injurious reflections againſt. 


M. Aurelius, but only charged him with negledting the moſt 
important affairs of the ſtate to attend the ſtudy of philoſophy, 


and with ſuffering, thro' an exceſs of goodneſs, many difor- 


ders, which it was incumbent upon him as emperor to correc? 


In the mean while, M. Aurelius having terminated the wu 


with the Harcomauni and other German nations, as the time 


approached for his fon C:mmedus to put on the manly robe, | 
he ſent for him from Name and gave him it, with the uſual cere- 


= Aartins Ferns, governor of Cappadocia, was the firſt wha | 
gave the emperor notice of this revolt. M. Aurelius con- 


monies, on the ſeventh of July, ordering on that occaſion can | 
ſiderable ſums to be diſtributed among the Roman people 1. At 


Nome the ſenate were no ſooner informed of the revolt of | 


_ Caſjius, than they declared him a public enemy and conh(cated 


M. Aure- 
"Is 
marches 
again 
Fim. | 


Caſſius is 
$illed 3 


his eſtate, which the emperor ordered to be returned, not into 
his private coffers, as his predeceſſors had done, but into the 


public treaſury. At length M. Aurelius left Germany and ſet 


out for Iilyricum, with a defign to purſue his march thence into ; 
the eaſt and meet Caffizs, declaring, that he was ready to reſign 


the empire tohim, it the gods ſhould judge it expedient for the 


public good, that Caſſius fhould reign, and not M. Axrelins: | 
Foxit is not, added he, any private intereſt or ambition, but 
the public welfare, that prompts me to undergo ſo many labours, | 
to expoſe myſelf to fo many dangers. He was not advanced far | 


on his march, when news was brought him, that Caſſius had 


| been killed by a centurion named Antonius, and another officer 
of a ſtill inferior rank, who had the command only of ten men”. 


Dion Caſſius gives us but a conſuſed account of his death; and 
| Falcatius Gallicanus promiſes to inform us how he was killed, 


»Idem ibid. Dio in excerpt Val. p. 7518. Albin. vit. p. 81. 
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and where he was overcome, but is not fo good as his word. 
However, from what he writes, it is plain, that a battle or en- 


counter happened between him and the emperor's troops, pro- 


bably commanded by Martius Jerus; for on his bravery the 


emperor chicfly relied, and had therefore ſent him before him 


into Syria, giving him the government of that province, in- 


falling into Verus's hands, the generous commander committed 


Cor 


| ſtead of the government of Cappadocia. We are told, that a great 
many letters, written to Caſſius by his friends and correſpondents, 


them tothe flames, ſaying, he did not doubt but that would pleaſe 


M. Aurelius; and if it did not, that he choſe, however, to ſave 
many lives at the expence of one. Others write, that theſe letters 
were brought to MA. Aurelius, who ordered them, ſealed as 


they were, to be immediately burnt in his preſenced. With 
Caſſius was killed his captain of the guards, and ſoon after his ſon 


Metianus, whom he had appointed governor of Egypt, to ſecure 
that important province. No other perſon of diſtinction, at 
leaft of the ſenatorial order, periſhed on account of hisrebellion ; 


blood of any ſenator ſhould have been ſhed during his reign : 


| hence, when the head of Ce/ſius was brought to him, he ex- 
preſſed great ſorrow, turned his eyes away, and cauſed it to be 


honourably interred, complaining, that he had been robbed of 
an opportunity of ſhewing his mercy. The reign of Caffus, or 


rather his dream, as Dion Caffius ſtyles it, laſted but three 
months and fix days. Af. Aurelius himſelf would neither try, for his 
| impriſon, nor condemn, any ſenator concerned intheconſpiracy; geath. 
bdut referred the whole to the ſenate, appointing the criminals a_ 

day to appear before their judges. In the mean time, he wrote 
| a letter to the ſenate, wherein, after acquainting them, that 
| he had appointed Pomperanus, his ſon-in-law, conſul for the 

| enſuing year, he thus exhorts them to proceed, rather with 
| clemency than rigour, againſt thoſe whom they were to try: 
| * As for what concerns the defection of Caſſius, I beg and 
„ conjure you, conſcript fathers, to have a tender regard to 
| * your characters and to mine: let no one ſenator be put to 47e. 
death; let the blood of no perſon of diſtinction be ſpilt; let 
e ſuch as have been already baniſhed return, n:v, and enjoy 


« their eftates. I wiſh I could raiſe from the dead thoſe who 
&* periſhed in the firſt heat of the war. Revenge is never com- 


„ mendable in an emperor; it ill becomes him in his own 


cauſe, let it be never ſo juſt. You will therefore pardon the 


Þ --*Dio p: $13. Dio, in excerpt. VAI: © Dio.. p.' 813. 
Vor can, Gaii.in Cat. p 43. Nokis. ep. conf. b. 119. 


„ children, 


_ nay, theſe were put to death without the emperor's knowledge 
and againſt his will; for he was greatly concerned that the 
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head © 

brought 16 
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« children of Avidius Caſſius, his ſon-in-law, and his wife, 


« But why dol ſay, pardon, when they have committed no 


“ crime? Let them live in ſafety and enjoy their paternal eſtate, 


<« with all their father's plate and furniture. Let them have 
« full liberty to live where they pleaſe, that they may be ſo 


* many inſtances of your clemency and of mine. I further 


* your honour and mine, that in this rebellion ſuch only pe- 
& riſhed as were killed in the hurry of the war” 4. The ſe- 
nate not only complied with his requeſt, but returned him 


His kind- 
1 to the 
children 
of Caſſius. 


<< beg and deſire, that all the ſenators and Roman knights in | 
« general, who have been privy to this rebellion, be by your | 
authority exempted from death, proſcription, infamy, in 


“ ſhort, from all kind of puniſhment. Allow it to be faid to 


thanks for the regard he had ſhewn even to the moſt undeſery. 
ing members of their body. As for the children of Caſſius, the 
emperor took them under his protection, forbidding any one to 
reproach them with the misfortunes of their family, and ſeverely 
puniſhing ſuch as did. Yulcatius tells us, that he even raiſed the 


ſons of Caſſius and Druncianus or Druentianus, who had mar- 


ried one of his daughters, by name Alexandra, to great prefer. 
ments, which was the more commendable, as the emperor 


was well appriſed, that Caſſius's wife, children, and ſon-in-law, ; 


had, with many ill- natured reflections, endeavoured to bring 


him into diſcredit with the people and ſoldiery. Of the many | 
_ perſons concerned in this revolt, only a few centurions were | 
executed, and ſome officers of greater diſtinction baniſhed, 
Among the latter was Flavius Calviſius, governor of Egypt, 
who was confined to an iſland; but the emperor would not fuf- | 


His letter 
to Fauſti- 
na ou his 


ecca ion. 


fer his eſtate to be confiſcated. An impoſtor, who pretended 


to be inſpired by the gods, and was ſaid to have foretold the re- 
volt of Caſſius, was baniſhed to the iſland of Scyros in the 4r- 
chipelago. All the accomplices of Caluiſius were pardoned, as 
were likewiſe the cities that had declared for Caſſius. The em- 
preſs Fauſtina, in a letter which ſhe wrote to her huſband on 
occaſion of this revolt *, preſſed him to purſue the accomylices | 
of Caſſius with the utmoſt ſeverity. But the emperor hearken- 
ing only to the impulſe of his own good-nature, returned her 
the following anſwer; „“ have read your letter, my dear 


„ Fauſtina, wherein you adviſe me to treat the accomplices of 


Caſſius with the utmoſt ſeverity, which you think they well 
e drſerve. This I lock upon as a pledge of the love you bear 
eto your huſband and children. But give me leave, my dear 
% Fauſtina, to ſpare the children of Caſſius, his ſon-in-law, 
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« and his wife, and to write to the ſenate in their behalf. No- 
« thing can more recommend a Roman emperor to the eſteem 
« of the world, than clemency. "This placed Cæſar among 


4e the gods; this conſecrated Auguſius ; this procured to your 


« father the title of Pius. I am grievcd even for the death of 
« Caffius, and wiſh it had been in my power to ſave him. Be 
« therefore ſatished, and don't abandon yourſelf to fear or re- 
« venge. Marcus Antoninus is protected by t':* gods“ fo Some 
of his friends openly blaming his clemency, and taking the li- 
berty to tell him, that Caſſius would not have been ſo ge- 


nerous, had fortune proved favourabe to him, the emperor im- 


mediately replied, We have not lived nor ſerved the gods ſo ill, 
as to think they would favour Caffizs : he added, that the miſ- 
fortunes of ſome of his predeceſſors were intirely owing to their 


cov ill conduct and cruelties, and that no good prince had ever 
been overcome or lain by an uſurper. Nero, Caligula, and 
Domitian, ſaid he, deſerved the doom that overtook them; 


neither Otho nor Vitellius were equal to the empire; the down- 
fal of Galla was occaſioned by his avarice, an unpardonable 


fault in a prince S. Thus the rebellion of Caſſius ſerved only 
to give new luſtre to the unparallelled clemency, good- nature, 

and generoſity of M. Aurelius, who could not prevail upon 

himſelf to take away the lives of thoſe, who had conſpired againſt 


his and that of his ſon. 5 | 


Tx rebellion being quaſhed at once by the death of Caſſius, 

M. Aurelius wrote a letter to the ſenate, acquainting them, 
that he had named Pompeianus, his ſon-in-law, conſul againſt 
the enſuing year; adding, that he would have honoured him 


long before with that dignity, had he not thought himſelf ob- 


ligedin juſtice to confer it firſt upon ſeveral perſons of extraor- 


dinary merit, and well-deſerving of the republic. The ſenate, 


in theiranſwer to the emperor's obliging letter, begged him to 
return to Rome, and to inveſt his ſon Commodus with the tribu- _ 
nitial power db. With the latter requeſt he complied, as appears Com 
from ſeveral antient inſcriptions i. But as for the other requeſt, dus inweft- 
the emperor either did not return to Rome, or his ſtay there ed with 
was very ſhort; for we are told, that, immediately aftzr the the tr ibu- 
death of Caſſius, he went into the eaſt, and that he had begun #4! 
dis march thither even before he received that news * : It is not N 
| therefore likely, that he interrupted it to return to Rome. He 
had ſent Pertinax before him into Syria to make head againſt 


- 4 Vutier, Gti p. 3. lden ibid. dem in Caſſ. 
p. 45. i Ox vpn. in faſt. p. 235. P. Paci, p. 218. Nor1s, de 
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the rebels; but upon the news of the death of Caffius, he re- 
called him, and appointed him governor of Hhyricum, in which 


province he had gained no leſs reputation by his prudence and 


moderation, than by his many victories over the Germans dur- 
ing the Marcomannic war; ſo that he was greatly eſteemed and 
revered both by the Romans and foreigners, nay, even by the 
| The empe- enemies of the Roman name l. The emperor took with him 


ror goes in- into the eaſt his ſon Commodus and his wife Fauſtina, who died 
#0 the eaft. ſuddenly in a village called Halala, at the foot of mount Tau- 


| 1 rut. She was a woman of a looſe and wanton life, and altoge- 


rar, band as M. Aurelius, whom ſome did not believe to be father 
ET of Commodus n. Dion Caſſius writes, that it was queſtioned 
whether ſhe died of the gout, or laid violent hands on herſelf, 


to avoid the ſhame of being named among the accomplices of 
Caſſius, who, according to that writer, was chiefly prompted 


by her to take arms and revolt“. Her chief gallants were Ter- 
tullus, Utilius, Orfftus, and Moderatus, whom nevertheleſs 
Antoninus, either not giving credit to what was ſaid of the em- 
preſs, or diſſembling her irregular conduct, preferred to ſeveral 


employments. Her lewdneſs and her intimacy with the above- | 
mentioned perſons, eſpecially with Tertullus, were ſo publicly | 
| known, that a mimic having one day aſked his companion upon 

the ſtage, in the preſence of the emperor, what was the name of 
the perſon who was too familiar with his wife? the other repeated 
the name of Tullus three times; whereby the whole audience 

perceived, that he meant Tertullus, the firſt ſyllable of his 
name ſignifying three times». Some of the emperor's friends 
adviſed him to divorce her; but he anſwered, If I divorce her, 


I muſt return her her dower, that is, the empire, which I 


| have received of her father. In one place he commends her 
free and open temper, her fincerity in friendſhip, and her ac- 


quieſcence to his will?. Be bewailed her, according to the 
emperor Julian , after her death, more than was becoming, 


: in a man of his gravity, for a woman of the moſt unblemiſhed 
Extrar- character. He pronounced himſelf her funeral oration, and 


dinary Ho- 


oe pod begged the ſenate to rank her among the gods ; for which he is 


% defervedly expoſed and ridiculed by the above-mentioned empe- 
her by the i + 5 n 
ror r. He founded a ſociety of young women, whom he brought 


emperor wy | | | 3 
95 jp /he UP at his own expence, and called after the empreſs's name. I he 


„nate. village where ſhe died he made a colony and a city, ſtyling it 
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| their privileges, ſuppreſſed their public aſſemblies, and took 
from them their ſhows and ſpectacles, to which they were © 
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Fauſtin:polis, and erected a temple in it to her honour, which 


was afterwards conſecrated to Hel:ogabalus, the moſt lewd and 
debauched of all the Roman emperors. The ſenate, out of flat- 
| tery and complaiſance to the emperor, not only ranked among 


the goddeſſes a perſon unworthy of a place among women of 


any modeſty and reputation, but erected ſtatues to her and to 
M. Aurelius, with an altar, ordaining, that young women, 


immediately after their marriage, ſhould repair to it, and there 


offer a ſolemn ſacrifice *. By this ſcandalous inſtitution, they 


deſerved that their daughters ſhould all reſemble Fauſtina and 


| their- ſons Commodus. Fauſtina being dead, Fabia, the ſiſter 
of L. Verus, who had been formerly betrothed to MH. Aurelius, 
_ did all that lay in her power to induce him to marry her; but he 


not thinking it adviſeable to ſubject his children to the authority 


of a ſtep-mother, took, in the room of a lawful wife, the daugh- 
ter of one of the deceaſed empreſs's domeſtics *; for to that 


purity, which the chriſtian religion requires and commands, 


even the moſt virtuous among the pagan philoſophers were ut- 
ter ſtrangers. As the Syrians, looking upon Caſſius as their 
countryman, had readily joined him, a law paſſed at this time, 
| enacting, that no one ſhould be ſent with the character of go- 

vernor into his own country. wy 


THe next conſuls were T. Vitraſſus Pellio and M. Flavius 


Aper, both for the ſecond time v. Claudius Pompeianus, the 
emperor's ſon-in-law, and Clodius Abinus, who had reſtrained 


the legions in Bithynia from joining Caſſius, as we have related 


611 


above, were likewiſe conſuls this year. MH. Aurelius, arriving in The en- 
the eaſt, freely forgave all the cities and communities there, peror's cle. = 
which had ſided with Caſſius, except Antioch, the inhabitants mency and 


of that metropolis having diſtinguiſhed themſelves, above all the g99dne/s to 
reſt, by their zeal for Caſſius and their hatred to him. He there- the cities 
fore publiſhed a ſevere edict againſt them, deprived them of all Vt had 


greatly addicted. But his anger being ſoon appeaſed, before he 
left Syria, he reſtored them to their former condition, and even 
condeſcended to viſit their city. From Syria he paſſed into 


Egypt, where he not only forgave, but inriched with ſeveral 
| privileges, the city of Alexandria, which had likewiſe ſided 
| with Caſſius. Having viſited moſt of the chief cities in the eaſt, 
| and given every-where innumerable inſtances of his humanity 
and good-nature, he failed from Smyrna, where he had ſtaid 
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ſome time, and had ſeveral conferences with the celebrated ſo- 
phiſt Ariſtides, and arrived at Athens, where he was initiated 
in the Eleuſiniun myſteries. He conferred many favours on 
the city of Athens, and eſtabliſhed there public profeſſors of all 


| ſciences, with handſome allowances to be paid them yearly out 
of the exchequer *. From Athens he failed for 1taly; and 


landing at Brunduſium, commanded his ſoldiers immediately to 
reſume, as he did himſelf, the Reman gown ; for neither he, 
nor any of his officers or ſoldiers, ever appeared in Italy in a 


H. return military habit. He returned to Rome with his fon Commedus, | 
70 Rome; Whom he named conſul, though at that time but ſixteen, for 


the enſuing year. Soon aſter, "he honoured him with the title 
of imperator, which he himſelf aſſumed for the eighth time, 
probably on account of ſome victory gained by Pertinax, go- 
vernor of IAlyricum, over the Germans. At length, on the 


Which he 
enters in 
triumph 
Natty} 

1 CO: Cafſius, were eight?, but, according to the calculation of 
modus. Others, in our opinion more exact, only fix ſix. At the ſame time, 


among the people and ſoldiery, that is, as many pieces of gold 


he exhibited moſt pompous and magnificent ſhows, though he 


took no pleaſure himſelf in ſuch diverſions. The following 


year, Aurelius Commodus Cæſar and Quintillus being conſuls, 
Commodus was honoured by the ſenate with the title of the fa- 


 -____ ther of his country, and by the emperor with that of Augu/tus; 
Inſtances on which occaſion A. Aurelius remitted whatever was due from 


of his ge- particulars, either to the emperor or to the treaſury, ever ſince 


 nero/ity the time in which Adrian had forgiven all ſuch debts . The 
«ndgood- ſame year he preſented the inhabitants of Smyrna with large 


PETHTE ſums, enabling them by that means to rebuild their city, which 


was almoſt utterly ruined by a dreadful earthquake, deſcribed at 


length by Ariſtides in one of his orations 2. As the emperor 


Ws... hr all this year at Rome, or in the neighbourhood of that 


City, he reformed, partly by his example and partly by whol- 
ſome laws, ſ:veral abuſes. He could not ſuppreſs the combats 


of gladiators without diſobliging the people; however, as he 


was an enemy to all cruelty and bloodſhed, he allowed the com- 
batants only blunt ſwords, in the nature of our foils, ſaying, 


that wan them they might equally diſplay their ſkill and dexte- ; 
My The next year, when Orfitus and Julianus Rufus were 
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_ conſuls, the Marcomanni and their confederates renewing the 


613 
He 


war with great vigour, the emperor reſolved to march againſt marches 
them in perſun. But before he left Rome, he married his ſon 4 the 


Commuodus to Criſpina, the daughter of Bruttius Praſens ; and 
repairing to the ſenate, deſired leave to take out of the public 


treaſure the neceſſary ſums for carrying on the war, ſaying, that 
an emperor had nothing of his own, not even the palace he 


lived in, but that all belonged to the ſenate and people ©. He 
then went to the capitol, where he declared upon his oath, 
that, ſince his acceſſion to the empire, no ſenator had been 


put to death by his orders; that fuch, as had periſhed in the re- 


Marco- 
manni, 


bellion, had been killed without his knowledge; and that he 


would have ſpared them all, Caſſius himſelf not excepted, had 
it been in his power ſo to do. As he was eminently ſkilled in 


philoſophy, many perſons of learning earneſtly intreated him to 


explain to them, before he left Rome, the moſt difficult and in- 


tricate points of the different ſects of philoſophers, which he did 


accordingly, ſpending therein three whole days. They ſeemed 


to apprehend, that by his death this knowledge might have 


beeen loſt ; which ſhews how thoroughly he was verſed in the 
different tenets of the various ſccts of philoſophers 7. At length 
he ſet out from Rome, with his ſon Commodus, on the fifth of 


Auguſt of the year 178, the eighteenth of his reign ©. The 


following year, Commodus Auguſtus and T. Annius Aurelius Ve- 
rus being conſuls the ſecond time, M. Aurelius gained a ſignal 
victory over the Marcomanni, Hermunduri, Juadi, and Sar- 
matians; for which both he and his ſon Commodus, as appears 


from ſeveral antient inſcriptions, took the title of imperator *. 
All we know of this action is, that the Roman army was com- 
manded by Paternus, and the Germans were utterly defeated; 
inſomuch, that all Germany, and the different nations inhabiting 


He died the following year, Præſens and Sex. Quintilius Con- 


: dianus being conſuls, on the ſeventeenth of March, after hav- 
ing lived fifty-eight years, ten months, and twenty-two days, 
and reigned, from the death of Antoninus Pius, nineteen years 


And gaim 
a fig nal 


widory 


over them. © 


| it, would have been obliged to ſubmit to the Roman yoke, had 
not Antoninus been prevented by death from crowning his con- 
| queſts with the reduction of ſo powerful and extenſive a country. 


Hi, arb. | 


and ten or eleven days d. Dion Caſſius poſitively affirms, that 


© Dio. p. 914 4 Tos. Car. in Caff. 4 SPART. in 


Comm. p. 50. & Dio. p. 814. Dio. p. $10. BIA Ad. p. 227, 
_ Jer. Cay. in M. Aur. p. 34. 2 Diorp. 810, & 814. Idem 
wid. & Tuxorn. ANTIOCH. I. iii. p. 137. Chron, Alex. p. 614. 


the 


he was diſpatched by his phyſicians, deſirous to curry favour 
with Commodus; and adds, that when the tribune came to him 
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the laſt time for the parole, he bid him go to Commodus, and 
court, not the ſetting, but the riſing, ſun i. On the other hand, 
Julius Capitolinus ſeems to aſcribe his death to a contagious 
diſtemper; or he tells us, that the plague till raged in the 
army; and adds, that the emperor, with much-ado, prevailed 
upon his ſon and his friends not to abandon him; which he 
took fo much amiſs, that he abſtained from all ſort of nouriſh- 
ment. Iwo days before he died, he recommended his ſon 
Commodus to the army, and conjured his friends to aſſiſt him | 
with their advice. On the ſeventh day of his illneſs, he defiret | 
to ſee his fon again, but immediately diſmiſſed him, leſt he | 
ſhould be infected with the ſame diſtemper. When he was 
gone, he compoſed himſelf, as if he deſigned to ſleep, and ex- 
pired the following night *. He died, according to Tertullian“, 
at Sirmium, now Sirmich, in Sclavonia ; according to the two | 
Victors, at Vindobona, now Vienna, in Auſtria. We need not | 
mention the concern of the ſoldiery and Roman people, for the 
loſs of ſo good and fo great a prince. His body, or rather his 
 _ _ aſhes, were conveyed to Rome, and depoſited in the monument 
Heis rant. of Adrian. He was immediately ranked among the gods, a | 
4 4% temple was erected to him, and an order of priefts appointed 
q e gedi. to his honour. Whoever had not ſome image or ſtatue of 
M. Aurelius in his houſe, was judged a facrilegious perſon, | 
ſays Julius Capitolinus, in whoſe time, that is, in the reiggg 
of Diocleſian, he was ſtill worſhipped in moſt families among 
5 their domeſtic gods m. He was, without all doubt, one of the 
H. anl. greateſt and beſt princes that ever ſwayed a ſceptre. His on 
fault was, according to Dion Caſſius, his too great goodneſs; _ 
for though he rewarded with great generoſity the good and 
- virtuous, yet he did not reſtrain and puniſh with due ſeverity the 
vicious and wicked; whence ſome governors of provinces, pre- 
ſuming upon his good nature, plundered, and often with impu- 
' nity, the people committed to their care. Julius Caprtolinus | ( 
| blames him for winking at the monſtrous exceſſes of his wife, | 
and for promoting to the ſovereign power L. Verus, whom he _ 
muſt have known to be quite unequal to, and altogether un- 
_ worthy of, that high dignity, ſince Antoninus Pius had not fo 
much as honoured him with the title of Cæſar. The emperor 
Julian prefers M. Aurelius to Cæſar, to Auguſtus, and to all the 
other princes who had reigned till his time; but at the ſame time 
finds fault with him, for bequeathing the empire to his vicious 
fon Commedus, and not to his ſon-in-law Pompeianus, who was 
a perſon of extraordinary parts, and well qualified for ſo great a 
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truſt . The meditations of M. Aurelius, which have reached His medi- 
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our times, are highly commended by all the ancients, as an epi- tations. 


tome of the beſt rules, which human reaſon or philoſophy can 


ſuggeſt, for the conduct of a virtuous life. Some have queſtion- 


ed, whether what has been tranſmitted to us be the whole 
work, or only an abſtract of it, ſeeing it conſiſts of looſe and un- 
connected ſentences, whereof the ſenſe is not always complete. 
But the ableſt critics are of opinion, that MH. Aurelius left the 


work ſuch as it is at preſent, having compoſed it only for his pri- 
vate uſe®. It conſiſts of twelve books, of which the firſt ſeems to 
have been compoſed in the height of the Marcomannic war, 


while he was eneamped on the banks of the Gran in the coun- 
try of the Quad: v. He ended the ſecond book at Carnuntum, 
of which city we have ſpoken above, where he reſided, ac- 
cording to Eutropius, three whole years. He ſeems to have 
put the laſt hand to this work before the death of Fauſtina; for 


in the ninth book he ſpeaks of her as yet living, and ready to 
ly-in; that is, before the end of the year 175, the fifteenth of 


his reign 2. We muſt not confound this book with another, 
intitled horologium principum, which was publiſhed under the 


name of M. Aurelius, but is thought to have been compoſed 
by Antonius Guevara a Spaniſh biſhop *. As M. Aurelius was 


a great encourager of learning, many eminent writers, eſpeci- 
ally philoſophers, flouriſhed in his reign. Tatian, the diſciple 


EL 2 Tuſtin the martyr, tells us, that the pagan philoſophers were 
\ fo tar from practiſing the poverty which they recommended to 
| others, that on the contrary, many of them enjoyed large pen- 

| Hons, receiving of the emperor above ſix hundred pieces of 
gold a year, without rendering any ſervice to the ſtate, or be- 


ing commended by any other merit, but that of wearing long 


| beards . But of the writers who flouriſhed about this time, 


we ſhall give a particular account in our notes (H). 


© JULIAN, Cs. 13, 14, 22, 23, 41, 49. o Vide Voss. hiſt. 
'Grac. I. u. e. 1 M. Aust. I. i. e. 15. 1 Idem. I. ix. 
£4 Prol. Voss. hilt. Græc. * Tariax. p. 157. = 


(H) The moſt celebrated among the philoſophers were, Creſcen- 


ut, Celſus, Lucian, Demonax, Alea ander the famous impoſtor. 
Sextus the ſtoic, Sextus the empiric, Numenes, Hermogenes, Ariſiles, 


&. Creſcentius was a Cynic philoſopher, and according to the cha- 


racter which Tatian draws of him, intirely abandoned to all manner 


of lewdneſs (16). He inveighed with great virulence againit the 
chriſtians, whom he charged with impiety and atheiſm, tho' in ſe- 


reral conferences and diſputes, he had been convinced of the truth 
| Oy Jin the martyr, who was chiefly at his inſtigation crowned with 


(16) Tatian. p. 157. 


martyrdom. 
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martyrdom (17). We do not know that he left any writings be- 


hind him. We find two philoſophers bearing the name of Celſus, 
and both of the ſect of Epicurus, mentioned by Origen (18). Of 
theſe one flouriſhed under Nero, and the other under Adrian, and his 


immediate ſucceſſors (19). The latter wrote ſeveral books againſt 


magic, much commended by Lucian, who inſcribed to him his hi. 
ſtory of the celebrated impoſtor Alexander, which he undertook at 
his inſtigation (20). Some diſtinguiſh this writer from the author of 


the diſcourſes againſt the chriſtians, whom Origen confuted ; but Ba. 
ronius, and molt critics, aſcribe to the ſame writer the books againſt 


magic, and thoſe againſt the chriſtian religion. It is certain, that 
Celſus, whom Origen anſwers, lived long before his time; but not 
before the reign of M. Aurelius: for he not only ſpeaks of the 


Marcionijis, who firſt appeared about the year 142, the fifth of the 


reign of Antoninus Pius, but of the followers of Marcellina, a wo- 


man of the ſect of Carpocrates, who came to Rome in the year 157, 


the twentieth of M. Aurelius's reign (21). He probably publiſhed 
his work againſt the chriſtians during the perſecution of M. Aurelius; 


for he repreſents them as reduced to conceal themſelves through fear 


of being dragged to execution (22). Chry/oſtom mentions one Ce//us, 


no doubt the ſame writer, who publiſhed ſome pieces againſt the 


chriſtian religion before the time of Porphyrius of Batanea (23). Celſut 


intitled his work againſt the chriſtians, true diſcourſes ; but Origen 
| ſhews, that he aimed at nothing leſs than truth, and confutes him 
with great learning, piety, and judgment. Many writers look upon 

_ Origen's anſwer to Ce/ſus, as the beſt apology for the chriſtian reli- 
gion that ever was publiſhed (24. Euſebius thinks it contains 
Whatever was, or ever will be, ſaid upon that ſubje& (25). Origen 
wrote in the reign of the emperor Philip, who was killed in the year 


249 (26. : 


The works of Lucian have reached our times, and are deſervedly 
admired for the elegance and purity of the ſtyle; but filled with 
impious and atheiſtical ſentiments: whence he had the ſurname of 


the 4thcift, or the Blaſphemer (27). He was a native of Samoſata 


in Syria, and of a mean deſcent. In his youth he declaimed, and | 
| pleaded cauſes, and was in his old age regiſter to the governor of 
Egypt (28). Suidas writes, that he was thought to have been de- 


voured by dogs, for having ridiculed the chriltian religion, without 


ſparing even the author of it; but of ſuch a death no mention is 


made by any writer who flouriſhed before Suidas Some ſay, that 


he embraced, and afterwards renounced, the chriſtian religion; but 
this opinion is founded only on a wrong tranſlation of the word |} 
runs, in Suidas, by concionator, and upon Lucian's being better 
_ acquainted with the tenets and doErine of the chriſtians than other _ 


(15) Eufeb. I. iv. c. 16. (18) Orig. in Celf. I. i p. 8. (ich 


un ibi (20) Lucian pſeud. p. 498. (21) Orig. in Celf l vm. 


. 424. Cl. v. p. 272. Tren. I. i. c. 24. (22) Idemilid. (23) 
Chry/ in 1 Criutb. hom. vi. (24) Fide Du Pin. tom. 1. p. 388, 
389. (25 Euch. I. vi. c. 36 (26) Iuim ibid. & Hier. . 435» 
431. (27) Suid, p. 58. (28) La. ian. hift. p. 359. & apol. p. 202 
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pagans. He wrote the life of ge aten of Bevtia, a famous philo- 


ſopher, who practiſed great auſterities (29) ; but that work has not 


reached us. Some have, againſt all reaſon and authority; aſcribed 
to him the life of Apollonius Tyaneus, which was done by Philo- 
ſtratus (30). He wrote, according to Eunaphi¹,t (31), the life of 


1 philoſopher Demonax, whoſe diſciple he had been. He repre- 


ſents him as the greateſt philoſopher of his time ; but, after all, he 


was only a Cynic, ſomewhat more poliſhed and civilized than the 
reſt of his brethren, What we find molt commendable in him is, 


that tho' he was of a noble family, rich, eloquent, and well verſed 
in moſt branches of learning; yet he lived in poverty, practiſed 


great auſterities, and would not ſuffer any one to attend him. 


When he grew old, and could no longer live without being aſſiſted 
by others, he choſe rather to die of hunger, than to ſuffer any one 


to perform the leaſt office about him. He was a native of Cyprus; 


but lived at Athens, where he was highly eſteemed in his life time, 


and equally regretted after his death. The Atbenians intending to 


eſtabliſh in their city a combat of gladiacors, he told them, That 


they ought firſt to overturn and utterly demoliſh an altar which they 
had erected to Mercy. The emperor having defired ſome of his 
friends to aſk him in his name, what was the beſt method of go- 
verning, he anſwered, To ſpeak little, to hear much, and to fall 
upon no provocation into a paſſion (32). Lucian, in his dialogue on 
_ friendſhip, ſpeaks of ſeveral wars between the Scythiant, who dealt 
on the banks of the Tanazs, and the other northern barbarians, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of Beſporus, who were in Lucian's time governed firſt 
y Leucanor, and afterwards by Eabiotes his natural brother. Leu- 
canor probably ſucceeded Rhemetalces, who was king of Boſporus in 


the reign of Antaninus Pius. The ſhips which ſaved Lucian, as we 


| ſhall relate anon, were carrying the embaſſadors of Eupator, king 


of the ſame country, to Pontus, either to pay there the money which 


was yearly owing from them to the Romans, or to receive that which 


the Romans annually paid to them; for the words in} x2udn are ca- 


pable of both ſenſes. Eubiotes, in his war againſt the Scy:bians, 
| led with him all the Greeks, according to the expreſſion of Lucian 
_ (32); that is, as we ſuppoſe, the rs, Brenden of the Greek cities on 
the Cherſoneſus, which confirms the opinion of thoſe who maintain, 
that the kings of Beſporus were maſters of that country. The ac- 
count which Lucian gives us of the celebrated impoſtor Alexander 
is very diverting. He was a native of Abonitichos, a maritime city 
of Pamphylia, and generally revered on account of his pretended 
| predictions, and counterfeit miracles, as a prophet. « Lucian, how - 
| ever, who was not eaſily deceived, looked upon him & an impoſtor, 
| ridiculed his miracles, and expoſed him in all companies; which ſo 
{| provoked the pretended prophet, that he endeavoured to ſtir up his 


countrymen, the inhabitants of Atte hes, againſt him. Alexander, 


nervertheleſs, ſome time after, pretended to be reconciled to him, 


(29) Ilm, in wit. Demonac. p. 546. ( 39) Vide Vo. hiſt. Gree. 


I. ii. c 15. (31) Lucian, in vit. Demonac. p. 546—555. (32) 
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2 in being deſcended from him by his mother (34). 
ſame time flouriſhed another philoſopher bearing the — name, 
but a native of Libya, and by ſect a Pyrrhonian (35). He is ſtyled 


4 Cre. c. 2. in Ezech 
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and even offered him a ſhip to convey him to Amaſtris in Pontus, 
whither his affairs called him. Lucian accepted the offer; but was 


not a little ſurpriſed, when, at a great diſtance from land, he ob- 
ſerved the pilot burſting all at once into tears, and making various 


ſigns to the mariners. Lucian imagined the veſſel to be in danger; 
but was more terrified, when the pilot frankly owned to him, that 
he had received poſitive orders from Alexander to throw him into the 


ſea; but could not prevail upon himſelf, after having lived ſo lo 


without reproach, to commit a murder in his old age. He left him, | 
however, in a deſert and barren iſland, where he muſt have ſoon pe- 


riſhed, had he not been ſaved by the veſſels of the king of Boſporus, 


which happened to ſail by. He was for proſecuting Alexander be. 
fore the governor of Pontus and Bithyma; but that magiſtrate diſ- 
ſuaded him from it, telling him, that he could not condemn Alexan- 
der, without incurring the diſpleaſure of Rutilianus, who was very 


powerful at court, and had in his old age married the daughter of 


the impoſtor, believing the moon to be her mother. Thus Lucian | 


had no other means left of being revenged on Alexander, but by 


writing his life, and painting him in his true colours. This piece, 
however, he did not publiſh till the impoſtor's death, which ſeems 
to have happened in the reign of M. Aurelius. 5 


Sextus was a native of Cheronea in Bæœotia, by ſect a Stoic, ang 
had been preceptor to M. Aurelius and L. Verus. Moſt writers 


ſuppoſe him to have been nephew to Platarch. M. Aurelius went 


frequently to hear him after he was emperor, and owns in his medi- 


tations, that he was indebted to'him for many excellent rules, re- 


lating to the conduct of a moral and virtuous life (33): Apulcius 


At the 


by Galen and Diogenes Laertius the empiric. Some of his works 


have reached our times (36). Suidas confounds him with the other 

_ Sextus, and the other with Sextus Condianus, who was conſul in 180. 
There are ſtill extant four hundred and thirty ſentences of a philo- 
 fopher named Sextus or X:/{us, which were tranſlated into Latin by 
| Rufinus of Aguileia, under the name of St. Sixtus, pope and mar- 


tyr (37). St. Auſtin was for ſome time deceived by them (38). 


But St. Ferom, in ſeveral places of his works, aſcribes them to 


fome philoſopher of te ſed of Pythagoras (39). About this time 


Numenes is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed, whoſe writings are 
often quoted by Eu/ebius and Theogoretus againſt the pagans. St. 
Clement of Alexandria quotes him for this famous ſaying, that 
Plato avas &ut Moſes ſpeaking Greek (47). He was, according to 
Suidas (41), a native of .{pamea in Sia. He ſhews, that Plato 
copied from Mies what he wrote concerning God and the forming 


(33) M. Ant. J. i. c. 6. lzA] al meta. 1. i. p. 103. 135 
Ruald. wit Plutarch. c. 5 (36) Fide eus. l. ii. . 1. (37) 
Bib. patr. p. 565, (38) Ang. retract. J. ii. c. 42. (59, Hier. 
(49) Clin. ſirom. 1. (41) 
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of the univerſe (42). He has been blamed by the pagans for ex- 
plaining the myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine; which goddeſſes are 
{aid to have appeared to him in the attire of common proſtitutes, 
to reproach him by that means with the ſtate to which he had re- 
duced them, by acquainting the world with the ceremonies practiſed 


in the celebration of their myſteries} which is not much to their ho- 


nour. He publiſhed ſeveral works, which are frequently quoted by 
Origen, Euſebius, Eunapius, Theodoretus and Heſychius ; but none of 
them have reached us (43). He ſeems to have joined together the 


_ tenets of Plato and Pythagoras: whence he is by ſome ranked amongſt 
the followers of Plato; by others among the Pythagorcans (44) 


Crones, Ariſtocles, Antiochus, Alexander, Hermogenes, Ariſtides, and 
Phrynicus, were all contempories with Numenes. Crones was one of his 
diſciples, and wrote a treatiſe on the generation of things, which we 


find quoted by Origen and Plotinus (45). Ariftocles was a native of 


Pergamus and firſt a Peripatetic philoſopher; but afterwards he aban- 
doned the ſtudy of philoſophy, and applied himſelf to that of c loquence 
under the celebrated H. rodes Atticus. He declaimed in his own coun- 
try; but did not meet with the applauſe he expected (46). Autiochus 
was a native of Ægæ in Cilicia, by profeſſion a ſophiſt, and one of 


the diſciples of Dicnyſius the hen, of whom we have ſpoken in the 
_ reign of Adrian. Philsftratus ſeems to have entertained a great opi- 


nion of him, and not undeſervedly; for he is ſaid to have had an 


utter contempt for riches, and to have ſpent his whole eſtate in pu- 
chaſing corn for his poor countrymen during a famine (47). Alex- 
ander was likewiſe by profeſſion a ſophiſt, and is greatly commended - 
by Philoſtratus. He was born in Seleucia, compriſed at that time 
in Cilicia; but afterwards raiſed to the metropolis of /auria. His 
mother, tho' married, was thought to have had him by a criminal 

_ converſation with Apollonius Tyaneus (48), whole chaſtity has, by 
ſome writers, been mightily cried up. He was one of the diſciples of 
Favorinus, Adrian's great favourite, and{afterwards ſecretary for the 
Greek tongue to M. Aurelius. Hermogenes, a native of Tarſus, gained 
ſuch reputation among the ſophiſts, when he was but fifteen years 
old, that M. Aurelius went in perſon to hear him, was greatly taken 
with his extraordinary genius, and loaded him with preſents; but as 


he ſurpaſſed moſt men when he was but a child, ſo when he attained 


to man's eſtate, he deſerved to be ranked among children, ſays Phi- 
leftratus (49). However, he lived to a great age, deſpiſed by thoſe 


who had once admired him (50). Arifiidrs, one of the moſt cele- 


brated ſophiſts of his time, was a native of Adrianothera in Myfia. 
He is highly commended, on account of his eloquence, by Phrynicus 
his contemporary (51), by Philo/tratus (52), and generally by all the 


antients; but if he excelled, as he is ſaid to have done, all the other 
lophiſts, ſeveral of his orations, which have reached our times (53), 


(42) Lum ibid. (43) Vide Fonſ. l. iii. c. 10. (44) ldem 
ibid. (45) lem ibid. (46) Philoſtr. ſoph. xxix. (47) 
 Jaem. ſuph. xxxi. (48) Idemibid, (49) Idemibid, (50) Dio. 
„Ni p. Soz. (51) Phot. c. 158. (52) Pbileſ. ſoph. xxxv. 
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very ſtrange) doubts whether what Apultius writes of his being, by 
a a magic potion, transformed into an aſs, was true or fabulous (59). | 

The pagans themſelves looked upon his metamorphoſes as only fit to 
amuſe children (60). He wrote with great elegance both in Greek 
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convince us that we have no reaſon to regret the loſs of their 
works. He was ſubject to various infirmities and conſtantly indiipo- 


fed. We read in his journal, which he intitles /acred «//courſes, 


many things relating to maladies and their remedies, which he pre- 
tends to have learnt of Z/cu/afius in his dreams (54. Notwith- 
ftanding his infirmities, he lived to a great age, and died in the reign 
of Commodus. . 5 5 
Lucius, or as he is ſtyled by others, Saturantius Apul:ins, was 2 
native of Madaura, a Roman colony, on the. borders of Nurmuaia and 
Getulia, the ſon of one of the chief men of that city, and of Sal. 
via, one of the deſcendants of Plutarch (5 5). He paſſed his child- 


hood partly in Greece (for his mother was originally of TH, and 


partly at Carthage, where he learnt, without the aſſiſtance of an 


inſtructor, the Latin; but not without much labour, as he himſelf 


owns. From Carthage he went to 4thens, where he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of poetry, geometry, dialettics, and muſic, and tho- 
roughly informed himſelf of the different tenets of the various ſes 
of philoſophers; but embraced that of Pte, which, however, did 
not prevent him from ſtudying magic with great application. He is 


even ſaid to have been ſo well ſkilled in that art, as to work ſeveral 
miracles, which the pagans oppoſed to thoſe of our Saviour (56), 


Theſe miracles, however, are not well atteſted; and Apulrzus him- 


ſelf, being accuſed as a magician before Claudius Maximus procon- 


ſul of Africa, endeavoured to clear himſelf from that charge, as 


from an enormous crime, by an excellent diſcourſe, wnich has reached | 
our times (57). He is thought to have ſtudied that art in The/aly, 


where it was in great requeſt (58). St. Au/llin (which to us ſeems 


and Latin, but his ſtyle is ſomewhat affected: he is fond of antiquated 


words, coins new ones, and frequently gives new ideas to old ones. 


He was reckoned one of the moſt eloquent men of his age; but 


neither his eloquence, nor his other extraordinary accompliſhments, 


ever raiſed him to any dignity in the empire, tho' he was far from 
deſpiſing honours, as appears from the manner in which he ſpeaks 


of a ſtatue erected to him at Oca, a city of the province of Tripo- 
litana, where he married a woman named Pudentilia; and of the 
office of pontiff conferred upon him in his own country, which gave 
him a right to exhibit combats of gladiators and wild beaſts. Several 
Pieces of Apuleius are ſtill extant, and ſome fragments of others, 
which have been long fince loſt. Of the former tome are but a 
bare tranſlation of Ari/e:1:, or of other antient writers (61). He 


is often quoted by the antients, as appears from the collection of 


(54) Phileſt. ibid. Suid. p. 426. (55) Apul. met. I. ii. 5. 115+ 


& prol. P- 29. 2 (56) Hier. of bxxx. Lac. I. v. e 3 Aug. epiſt. 


cxxxvi. (57) Apul apol. (58) Vit. apul. p. 159. (59) Aug. 


cvit. Dei. I. xviii. c. 18. (60) V. hift. Græc. l. iv. Macrob. iu 
fom. Scipian. J. i. c. 2. (61) Atul. pril. 


ſuch 
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ſuch quotations prefixed to his works, but eſpecially by St. Auſtin, 
who takes great pains to confute his falſe theology (62). 
Amongſt the hiſtorians who flouriſhed under M. Aurelius, thoſe 


of chief note are Poly rnus, a Macedonian, who inſcribed to M. 


Aurelius and L Verus the eight books of ſtratagems publiſhed by 


Caſuubin (63). He left other works and among the reſt a deſcrip- 


tion of the city of Thebes), which have been long fince loſt (64). 
Amyntianus wrote, and addreſſed to M. Aure/ius, the hiſtory of 
Alexander the Great, which was not much admired. He likewiſe 


publiſhed the life of Domitian, and the lives of ſome other Latin and 
| Greek princes (65); but none of his works have reached our times. 
Thoſe of Damophilus have undergone the ſame fate: He was a phi- 


loſopher and ſophiſt, brought up, as Suidas informs us (66), by Ju- 


lianut, who was conſul in the year 175, the fifteenth of M. Aure- 
lius's reign. He is frequently quoted by the emperor Julian, who 


ſuppoſes him to have been a native of Bithynia. Some of his works 


he inſcribed to Lollius Maximus (67). The hiſtory of Greece, writ- 
ten by Pauſanias, in ten books, has reached us. The author deſcribes 


with great care and exactneſs the fituation and antiquities of each 
city, and all the curioſities Which in his time were to be ſeen in a 


country once ſo famous; but ſome critics find fault with him for in- 


terweaving his hiſtory with ſo many fables, which, however, are of 
great uſe for the right underſtanding of the antient writers (68). It 
appears from the quotations of Szephanus the geographer, that he de- 
ſcribed after the ſame manner P-2xicia and da. He beftows 


mighty encomiums upon Antoninus Pius, and mentions his wars with 


the Germans, Sarmatians, and other barbarians; . whence it is plain, 


that he had not done writing in the year 175 (69). He relates no- 
thing poſterior to the reign of M. Aurelius; whence we may con- 
_ clude, that he either died or ended his work under that prince. Phi- 


loſtratus ſpeaks of one Pauſanias a ſophiſt, a native of Cæſarea in 


_ Cappadocia, and diſciple of Herodes Atticus. Of this Pauſunias he 
obſerves, that he ſpent the greateſt part of his life at Rome; that in 
{ſpeaking he changed all the quantities, and did not diſtinguiſh the 
letters that had a like ſound ; which, however, was common to all 
the Cappadecians (70). Philoſtratus aicribes to him only ſome de- 
clamations; whence he ought, in our opinion, to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the hiſtorian of that name, tho' V/o/7us and Sy/burgius take the 
author of the hiſtory and of the declamations to be one and the ſame 
writer (71); for we cannot think, that Philotratus would have paſted 
cover in ſilence ſo great and important a work, had the ſophiſt been 


the author of it. Suidas ſpeaks of another Pauſanias, by birth a La- 


_cedrmonian, who wrote the hiſtory of his own country; but we muſt 
diſtinguiſh him too from the author of the hiſtory of Greece, who 

(62) Jug. cw. Dei. I; viii. c. 14. (63) Fo. bift. Gree. I. ii, 
c. 14. (64) Suid. p. 559. _ (65) Phot. c. 131. (66) Said. 


p. 640. (67) Vide Fonſ. I. iii c. 11. (68) Vf. hift Gree. 
4. l. 14. (69) Pauſ. I. viii. p. 272. (70 Philoſt. ſopb. 
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rebukes the Lacedemmians with great liberty, and whoſe diale& 
comes nearer the [nic than the Doric, which was the diale& of the 


Lacedemonians (72). In the beginning of the reign of M. Aurelius 


flouriſhed one 1amb/icus, by birth a Babylonian, and by profeſſion a 


magician. He publiſhed ſeveral works in Greek, and among the 
reſt one ſty led Babylonica (73, which is ſaid by Tennulius to be ſtill - 
preſerved in the famous library of the E/curial in Spain (74). Per- 
haps it was conſumed by the late conflagration ; for that was the fate 


of many ineſtimable manuſcripts lodged in that famous library. 


Leo Allatius publiſhed a fragment of it. Yoſrus takes lamblicus's 
Babylonica to be nothing elſe but the filly romance, of which Phe. 
tius has been at the trouble of giving us too long an abſtract. Suidas 
ſeems to inſinuate the ſame thing. Photius tells us, that Jamblicus 
was originally a ſlave, and relates ſeveral particulars concerning him, 


copied from an unknown author (75). Theophylus of Antioch has 


tranſmitted to us a table of the Roman emperors, from Julius Cæſar 


to the death of M. Aurelius, with the years, months, and days, of 


their reſpective reigns. This table was made by one of M. Aurelius's 


freedmen, named Chry/ores, and not Crator, as Laſſius calls him, 


led into that miſtake by the text of Theophylus, where we read 0 


pi» Kearwp inſtead of voprnnatup, as it is Corrected by Scaliger - 55 


The above-mentioned table was copied from a work of Chryjares, 


containing the names and chronology of all thoſe who had ruled in 
Nome, from the foundation of the city to the time of M Aurelins, 
Scaliger has added it to the chronology of Euſcbius. It is likewiſe 

to be found in the works of Clement of Alexandria, free from moſt 

of the faults which have crept into that of Theophylus. AEmilius Par- 
| thenianus compoſed the hiſtory of all thoſe who attempted to 


uſurp the ſovereign power. He did not end his hiſtory before the 
year 175, for he wrote the life of Avidius Caſſius, He is quoted by 


Pulcatius Gallicanus, who flouriſhed under Diocliſian. Vaſſius ranks | 
him among the Latin hiſtorains (77). The grammarian Proculus, 


who inſtructed M. Aurelius in the Latin grammar, and was on that 


account raiſed by him to the conſulſhip, publiſhed a work on foreign 
Countries, or, as ſome read it, religions, de regionzbus, or religioni- 
bas (78). He was by birth an African; but thoroughly verſed in 
the Latin tongue (79). Heprheſtion and Harpocration, who inſtructed 


I. Verus in the Greek tongue (80), have both left ſome works be- 
hind them. An excellent piece de re metrica, which ſeems to be 
very antient, and bears the name of one Hepheſtion, a grammarian of 
Alexandria, has reached our times, and is commonly aſcribed to 

Hepreſiion the preceptor of L. Verus. Suidas mentions ſeveral other 

works publiſhed by him (81). Another learned piece is ſtil] extant 


t72) Suid. p. 466. (73) Phet. c. 49. (54) PefT. ibid. l iv. 
b. 582. & Samuel. Tennul. in not. ad Jambl. arith Arncmie, an. 
1008. (75) Phet. p. 241. 76) Vide Scal. in chron. Euſeb, 
7. 396. 77) Fog. hift. Lat. l. iii. (78) Tret. Pollio. hiftor. 
tragin. Hrannor p. 195. (79) Voss. hift. Lat. I. i. c. 12. (80) Jul. 
Cub. in tit. sr. p. 35. (81) Suid. p. 1209. 555 
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on the ten orators of Athens, done by one Jalerius Harpocration, 
ſuppoſed to have been preceptor to L. Verus (82). At this time 
flouriſhed Apollonius of Alexandria, ſurnamed Dyſcoles, who pub- 
liſhed ſeveral grammatical pieces. Some of his works have reached 
our times, viz. four books on the ſyntax, to which is prefixed his 


life, done by an anonymous writer, and another piece, intitled, 
Some falſe hiſtories, or rather ewonderful hiftories (83). He was father 


to one Herodianus, who lived, according to Suidas, in the time of 


M. Aurelius, and publiſhed ſeveral grammatical pieces (84). An- 


mianus Marcellinus reckons him among the many great men for 


whom the world was indebted to the muſeum of Alexandria (85). 
 Sylburgius takes him to be the hiſtorian Herodranus,” who wrote the 


lives of the emperors, from the death of M. Aurelius to the reign of 


Gordian; that is, to the year 238 (86). But Lotus ſpeaks of the 


marian and hiftorian as two different perſons ; and truly the hi- 


ſtorian might have been born in the reign of M. Aurelius, but cannot 
be ſaid to have flouriſhed under that prince, ſince he was ſtill writing 


fifty eight years after his death (87). Artemi dorus, author of ſeveral 


books on the interpretation of dreams, lived under Antoninus Pius 
and M. Aurelius; for lie is quoted by Lucian; and he himſelf tells 
us, that he was acquainted with one who had entered the liſts in the 


combats, that were exhibited by Antoninus Pius at Puteoli, in honour 


of Adrian. He was a native of Ephe/zs, and in his other works 
ſtyled himſelf Artemidorus the Ephefian ; but in that on the interpre- 
tation of dreams, he took the ſurname of Daldianus, from Daldic, 

_ 2a ſmall city of Lydia, the birth-place of his mother. He wrote four 
books on the interpretation of dreams, which have reached us, with 
a fifth, wherein he relates the iſſue of ſeveral dreams. Of theſe 
\ books he inſcribed the three firſt to one Caius Maximus, a Phæni- 
cian, who, it ſeems, was a man of great eloquence, and his parti- 


cular friend; and the two others to his ſon, named likewiſe Artemi- 
dorus (88). Beſides theſe books, he wrote ſome others, according 


to Suidas (89), who ſtyles him a philoſopher, on the manner of fore- 


telling events by birds, and by the lines of the hand. For the com- 
piling of his books on dreams, he read all the authors who had 


handled the ſubject, and were very numerous; he ſpent many years 
in travelling thro? all the provinces, and viſiting all the cities, of the 


empire ; he conferred with all thoſe who pretended to any know- 
ledge in divination (90) ; and the fruit of ſo many labours, journies, 


' inquiries, conferences, &c. was a work the moſt uſeleſs and trifling 
that ever was publiſhed, as is owned by thoſe who have been at the 


pains of illuſtrating it with notes (91). Theſame author wrote ſome 


books on phylic (92). Marce/ius of Ida in Pamphylia wrote, in 
the reign of M. Aurclius, forty-two books in hexameter verſe on 


(82) Mem, þ 441. (83) Pf. bift. Greed. ii. e. 14. (84) Said. 


p. 379. (85) Ammian. l. xxii. p. 235. (86) Is Herodian. prol. 


4187] Fe ibid. l. i. c. 1. (88). Artemidor. J. i. c. 28 l. iii. c. 67. 


(80) Suid. p. 442. (99) Im, p. 3. (91) Yep. ibid. l. ii. c. 22. 


(92) drteauider. prod. P. 4 
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phy ſic, and is quoted by St. Jerom (93). Marullut, a Latin poet, 


wrote ſome ſatires in the beginning of the reignof M. Aurelius, not 


ſparing that prince, nor his predeceſſor Antoninus Pius; but he pa- 


tiently bore his railleries (94). Apuleius ſpeaks of a poet who lived 
in his time, and had begun an excellent poem upon Alexander the 


Great (95). This is probably the writer, whom he calls elſe. 
where (96) Corwinus Clemens, and who was quæſtor. Aulus Gel- 
lius, or Agellius, muſt have flouriſhed about this time; for he was 
diſciple to Titus Caſiricius, to Faworinus, to Herodes Atticus, and to 
Cornclius Fronto, who all lived under Adrian and Antoninus Pius(g7). 
Cornelius Fronto had been conſul when Aulus Gellius was yet a 
youth (98). He beſtows great encomiums on the celebrated philo- 


ſopher and apoſtate Peregrinus; but does not mention his death, ; 


Which rendered him more famous than any thing he had done in his 
life-time ; for he publicly burnt himſelf at the ſports of the two hun- 
dred and thirty-ſixth olympiad : whence we conclude, that Aulus 
Gellius had done writing before that time, that is, before the year 


L. Jerus. He ſtudied grammar at Rome, and philoſophy at Athens, 


under Calvifius Taurus, whence he returned to Rome. He left no 


work behind him, except his No&es Attice ; for thus he ſtyled the 


collection of ſeveral memorable and amuſing events, which he com- 


piled for the uſe of his children (99). St. Auſtin commends him on 
account of his eaſy and elegant elocution (100) ; but moſt critics 
find fault with his antiquated words, his harſh and improper expreſ- 
ſions, and, above all, with want of judgment, in chuſing for his 
collection ſuch events as are for the moſt part of no importance, and 
only contain ſome grammatical and trifling remarks. Macrobius, 


however, often copies him. The annals of Gellius are frequently 
quoted by the writers of the Roman hiſtory ; but the author of theſe 
annals, by name Cyr. Gellius, lived about the year 620. of Rome, 


and was contemporary with Cicero (i). 


(93) Vo. ibid. (94) Vef. poet. Lat. p. 52. (95) 4pul. 


flor. p. 344. (96) Idem, apol. p. 338. (97) Aul. Gell. l. xi. 


c. 21. (98) Idem, I. xix.c. 8. (99) [dem, prefat. (100) Jug. 


eivit. Dei, I. ix. c. 4. (1) Vof. biſt. Lat. J. i. c. 8. Macrob. 


ſaturnal. J. i. c. 16. 
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The Numbers direct to the Page, and the great Letters ts 


the Notes. 


; \  Bgaruss embaſſy to 2 493. : Reception of him, 498. 


Aceronia Polla, miſtaken for Agrippina, murdered, 155. 
Achaia, infranchiſed by Nero, 214. Plundered by him, 
5 Tho my 


Ales games, anniverſary of, forbidden by Caligula, 43. 


Ademyſtres, delivered up to the Romans, 495. 


 Adiabene, ſubdued by Trajan, 495, & ſeq. | 
 Aqjutrix the legion, furious onſet againſt the Rapax, 297. De- 


feated, ibid. Declares for Veſpaſian, 330. 


Adminius, prince of Britain, protected by Caligula, 45. 
Marian adopted by Trajan, 478, & 508. Made quæſtor, 4822 


Funeral honours to Sura, 485. Demoliſhes Trajan's bridge, 487. 
Gallantry againſt the Daciang, 488, & ſeq. Pretorſhip and 
games, 492. Sent into Pannonia, ibid. & ſeq. Made archon of 
| Athens, 498. Governor of Syria, 507. Proclaims bimſelf 
emperor at Antioch, ibid. Whether really adopted by Trajan, 308. 
His extract and education, 518, & ſeq. Prodigious memory, 
519. Learning, ibid. Clemency, liberality, 5 20. Mild govern- 
ment, 521, & ſeg Letter to the ſenate, 523. Modeſt entry 
into Rome, 525, & ſeq. Generous remittances, ibid. Succeſs a- 
gainſt the Scyrbians, ibid. & ſeq. Severity to ſome worthies, 520. 
Progreſs through the empire, 527, & ſeq, Narrow eſcape in 
„ Ry 4 R | Spal us 
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Spain, 528. Return to Rome, ibid. To Athens, ibid. & ſeq. Into 
| the eaſt, ibid. To Africa, 529. S;ria and Egypt, 531. Obſer. 
vations on that country, ibid. & ſeq. Unnatural love to Antinous, 
533. Exaſperates the Jews, 534. Severity againſt them 53s. 
Stay and munificence at hen, 540. Return to Rome. 541, 
& ſeq. Sickneſs,'542, Names Yerus his ſucceſſor, ibid. Cruelties, 
544. Adopts nee, 545- Suffers intolerable pains, 546, 
Dies at Baiæ, 547, His verſes to his ſoul, ibid, (B) The year of 
his death, ibid, (C) Funeral, buildings, Sc. 548, & ſeq. =P 
mauſoleum, 549 Character, laws, c. 550, &ſeq. Writing: 
552, (D) Temple built by Antoninus, 549. 


| LEgy tian: maſſacred by the Fews, 503. 


Elia Capitolina, Jeruſalem fo named by Aarian, 5 38. 

Alia Petina divorced by Claudius, 71. 

A lian's writings and character, 559. ſub _ 

Emilia and two other veſtals put to death, 

LE milius Pacenſis reſtored by Otho, 287. Phe to death by the ſol 
diers of Vitellius, 336. | 

—— Parthenianus's writings and 8 bus. ſub not. 

Ethiopia ſpreads a dreadful plague over the empire, 587. 


Atna mount viſited by Adrian, 5 29. 
Afranius the poet's comedy intitled Incendium, acted before Net 7 
"EFF | 


— Ori ien conſpires againſt Ms: 189. 


1 Africa, faithful to Vitellius againſt Veſpaf ian, 318. Honoured by 


Adrian, 529. 


Agerinus ſent by Agrippina to Nero, 155. Seized and impriſoned, 


156. 


: Agreſtis Tal. begs to go and view the deſolation of 3 331. 


His report of it miſconſtrued, ibid. Kills himſelf, ibid. 


Agricola Julia, the mother of Cx. Julius Agricola, her tender care | 


of him, 371. Killed by the ſoldiers of Or, 372. 

Cr. Julius, his excellent character, pedigree, Te: 476 
Sent into Britain, ibid. & ſeq. Serves under Cerealis, 372. Pro- 
moted by Veſpaſian, 373. His ſwift ſuccels againſt the Britons, 


ibid. & ſeq. Recovers the iſland Angliſey, 374. Redreſſes the 


grievances of the Britons, ibid. His ſingular modeſty, ibid Whole- 
tome regulations, 375, & 386. His ſecond campaign in Britain, 
ibid. Suppoſed to have croſſed over into Scotland, 386. Debaucher 
the Briton; ſimplicity, 388. Skill in fortifying, ibid. Diſcipline, 
389. Farther conqueſts, ibid. Deſign upon I land. 397. Suc- 
ceſs in Calcdinia, 398, & ſeq. Speech to his army, 404, & ſeq. 
Routs the enemy, 497. Conquers Britain, 409. Recalled, 


419. Cbtains triumphal honours, ibid Leads a private and retit- 
6d life, 4141. Refuſes the proconſulſhip of Aa, 413. His death, 
426. Whether natural or by poiſon, 427. His character, iv. 


88 


 Ca/purnius, ſent auainſt the Hrito,s, 582. 


2 the grandſon of H.ro7, releaſed by Caligula. 5. Made 
tetrarch by him, with the title of king, 7. Buries the murder- 
ed einperor, 60. Periuades Claudias to accept of the empire, 

70, & icq... Advanced by him, 81, & ſeq. By Nero, 132. Goes 
| 19 


6 


N 
to ſalute Galba, 248. Declares for Veſpaſfan, 316. Intercedes 
for the Alexandrian Jcaus, 27 Letters to Fo/ephus, 446, ſub. not. 
Fonteius's ſucceſs againſt the Dacians, 343. | 
„the ſon of Felix, deſtroyed by mount Y./uwus, 386. 
 Agrippind, daughter of Germanicus, honours done her by Caligula, 4 
Debauched by Lepidus, and banithed, 47, () Recalled, 81: 
Murders her husband, 106. Propoſed to Claudius, 105, O). Mar- 
ried to him, 107. Her deſpotic ſway, 71, 107, & ſeq. Horrid cru- 
elties, 110, & ſeq Treachery to Stat. Taurus, 123. To Lepida, 
125. Poiſons her husband, 126, (A). Helliſh policy againſt 
Britannicus, 128, Cruelty and ambition, ibid. & ſeq. Harſh 
behaviour to Nero, 134. Fawns on him, 135. Cabals againſt 
him, 136 Accuſed by Si/ana, 139. Acquitted, 140. Unnatu- 
ral proſtitution, 151. Journey to Baiz, 153. Eſcapes being 
drowned by Anicetus, 155. Diflembles her reſentment, ibid. 
Her laſt words and death, 157. Funeral, ibid, 


 Alebarch of the Jeaus, his office, 24. 


Alani, where fituate, 368. Irruption into Media, &c. ibid. 


-17/bantans ſubdued by Trajan, 495. Refuſe to come to Adrian, 


531 
Albinus Lucius murdered by the Moors, 305, & ſeq. 


Clodius oppoſes C us, bob. Choſen conſul, 611. 
1 Intemelium plundered by Otho, 289. | 


_ bid. 


Alexander, Tiberius, governor of E gypt, 315- A friend to Viſpafran, 


the Fexvi/b alabarch, impriſoned, 32- 


an, 618, ſub. not. 
Hermogenes's writings and character, 619, ſub. not. 


| Ale xandria rebuilt by Adrian, 532. Enriched by M. e 61 * 


the Mu/cum of deſcribed, 532. 
Alex andrians baſe condeſcenſion to Calrrals, „ lattery to 
Nero, 178. Ingratitude to Adrian, 5 31. | 


Alphabet, how far enlarged by Claudius, 70, N). 
Alpinus, Jul. put to death by Cæcina, 280. | 
| Ancona, the 1 of, made by 1 rajan, 501. 


Andromachus's poem on Theriac, 329, (I). 


35 Angleſey taken by the Romans, 163. Some brutiſh cuſtoms of its 


mhabitants, ibid. Loft, and retaken by Agricola, 374. 


Anicetus's contrivance to drown Azrippina, 152. Defeated 155. 


Sent to diſpatch her, 156. Murders her, 157. Acknowledges 


a criminal correſpondence with Octavia, 175. Baniſhed, into 


Sardinia, dies there, 176. 
king Polemon's freedman, raiſes a revolt in Pratur: 343. 
Defeated, ibid. 


ee Cornntzs baniſhed by Niro, 2 19. His excellent character 


and writings, ibid. (S). 
Arne us Seneca, vide Seneca, 16, & ſeq. 


7 — Serena,, a confident of N ra's amours with Ae, 134 His 


OI, ibid. (B). 
1 — Crate 


——- a noted impoſtor, 617, H) Comically deſcribed by Lacie 
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— Cornutus baniſhed by Nero, 219. His excellent character 
and writings, ibid. (S). 
Aunian family, an account of, 577, & ſeq. 
Anſibarii driven out by the Chanci, 149. Their miſerable end, 150, 
Anteius aNaflinated, 73. 
Pal. made governor of ria, 140. Betrayed by S/. 
anus, 207. His death, ibid. 
Anthemift a ſubdued by Tr aj an, 500. 
Autinous's death, an account of, 531. 
Antioch damaged by an earthquake, 500. By hre, 573: Rebuilt 
by Antoninus, ibid. Puniſhed for ſiding wich Cal. mus, 611. For- 
given, ibid. 
Anticchus reſtored to his kingdom by Caligula, * AKecbapeale 
him into Gau, 45. 
—— king of Conagene, defeated, 368. Deprived of his king. 
dom, ibid. 
the ſophiſt, his character, &c. 619, ſub. not. 
Antiſtius the prætor. baniſhed for a ſatire againſt Nero, 171. 
Lucius's timely advice to P/autus rejected, 173, 174, (G). 
Antonia her cruel death by Caligula her grandſon, 11. 
—— _— of Cloudius, married to Cr. P.mpeius, 71, 79. To 
Fauſtus lla, 93. Refuſes to marry Nero, 204. Put to death, 
ibid. 
Antoninus, why chat name efteemed by the Romans, 550. 
Arrius ſpeech to Nero, 456. . | 
Pius's firſt conſalſhip, 5 £23: | Adopted by Alrian, 545. 
His love for him, 540. Speech to the ſenate, 548. Why {ur- 
ramed Pius, 549, 556. His extract, 553, & ſeq. Second con- 
ſulſhip, 569. Iſſue, 562. Excellent character, 563. Why 
and when adopted by Adrian, 55;. Made high pontiff, 566, 
_ His meekneſs and generoſity, Ke, 567, & ſeq. Love for learned 
men, 508. Buildings, ibid. Highly 3 by all nations, 
569. Letters in favour of the  kritians, 573. Sickneſs and 
death, 574. Funeral obſequies wid. 
Antonius Honoratus, his noble ipeecn againſt Nymphidius, 251. 
Newel/us, made yeneral under Ol h, 287. 
Primus baniſhed for forgerv, 170. Declares for Fupafas, | 
317. His chara ger, ibid. Periuades the J. Hrian, to march a- 
gainſt 319 Enters ahh, 320. Takes many conſiderable cities, 
ibid. Advances to Bebriacum, 323 His bravery and ſucceſs 
againſt the YV:zc/l;ans, at Cremona, 324, & ſeq. Attacks the city 
and takes it, 327, & ſeq. Pardons tne Vitellians, ibid. Advan- 
ces to Faro, 331. Pailes the Agennincs, 333. Faſtens to fave 
the capitol, 3 37, 338, (A). Anſwer to Vitellius, 338. Drives 
his troops into the city, 339. Takes it, 340. His unmerciful 


plunder of it, 342. Conſular dignity, ibid. Untimely envied | 


by NMucianus, 349. Over-reached by him, 359. Sinks in his 
character, bo. His reception by Ye/pafiar, ibid. | 
I. revolts in Germany againſt Demitian, 422. Defeated 

and killed, 423. 
the, an, reported to be born of a yoman, 1929, (Q). 1 
| Api 


er 


O. 
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Adi ns character and embaſſy againſt the Jews, 27. Writings, 33. 
ſub. not. 

Apolls's temple at Miletus conſecrated to Caligula, 20. 

Apollones foretells Caligula's death, 62, (F). 


£30 Apollonius Saturn. taxed nine millions for thirteen glad iators, 40. 
Haus comes to RIme, 434. How received there, 435. 


Stirs up Nerva aguinſt Dom/tian, ibid An account of his life, 
travels, &c, 459. Ordered to be ſeized by Domitian, 459. His 
defence before him, ibid. Invited to Rome by Nerwa, 460. 
Diſappears, ibid. Foreſight of his death, ibid. Refuſes Ner- 
va's invitation, ibid. His end uncertain, ibid. Pretended mi- 
racles and bigh character confuted, 461, & ſeq. Honoured by 
ſeveral emperors, &c. 463. His works, ibid. Perſuades Nerve 
to aſſume the purple, 465. 
the Scoic's haughty behaviour to Antoninus, 564. 
Dy/coles's writings and character, 623, ſub. not. 
7 Marcus , triumphs over the Roxoluntans, * 


one of Ners's inlormers, 235. 


Saturninus gives notice of Veſpafia an 'srevolt, 318. . 


5 for him, 320. 


Atrpicn's writings and Rader, 71 (E). 

Apuliius, the philoſopher's writings and character, 620, ſub not. 
Aquedudt made by Claudius, 129. 

Aquila, Vedius, commander of a legion, inſulted, 297. 


| Aquinas the murderer of Capito, 260. 

 Aquitani declare for Vitellius. 283. | 
Arabia Petræa invaded by Palma, 490. 

Eli invaded by Trajan, 502. 


— Eudæmon, why ſo cailed, 592. 


Arbela taken by 7 raj ar, 499 
Ariminum tab en by Fuſcus, 331. 


Ariogeſes made king of the adi, 600. Defeated and taken, ibid. 


Ariftides pres an apology in favour af the chriſtians, 552 


the Sephift's interview with M. Aurelius, 612. His writings, | 
Gig, ſuv 150 


Afriſtobuius promoted by _ 132. 


Ariſtacles's writings, and character, 619. 

Armeniæ ſabjetted to the Romans, 494, & ſeq. Allowed to chuſe a 
king, 524. War with the © Tens 582. Reduced * the 
Koma ns, 5 8 5. 

ee 2 plead before Nero, 132. Subdued by Domit. Cartel 


150. 


| Arritinus Clemens promoted by Ariane, 361. 


Axria's heroic conſtancy and death, 86, (Z). 
—— the daughter of the ſamous Arria, prevented following ber 
example, 212. Baniſhed by Domitian, 432. 
Arrian writes Tr aj au 5 hiſtory, 495 His books loſt, 496. An ace 
count of his works, 5 56, ſub. not. 


— governor of Co ppadeocta, ſuppreſſes the Ma ſagetæ, 520. 


Inſtructions and order of battle, ibid. March round the Eule 
lea, 540, Whether the lame with the hiſtorian, 5 56, ſub. not. 


Arriis 
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Arrius Antoninus, his excellent character, 5 58. | 

Artabanus, king of Partbia, makes peace with FitelFus, 7, 
Artaxata taken by Priſcus, 588. 

Artemidorus, the philoſopher, baniſhed by Demitian, 4 34. His 
Writings and character, 627 3, ſub. not. 

Arti ficers taxed by Caligula, 39. 

Arvir agus 'S war with Dom: tian, 410. 

Aruntius Stella promoted by Nero, 140. 


Aſcletarion maſtes good his prediction againſt Dæmitian, 430, 440. 


Aftaticus, Vitcllius's baſe freedman, knighted, 305 Exccfiive 
wealth and ſway, 313. Put to death by Mucianus, like a ſlave. 


349. 
Ajnius Marcellus baniſhed for forgery, 170. 


Aſper, Sulpicius, conſpires againſt Nero, 189. His conſtaney and 
death, 198. | 


2 enas, Lucius, killed by Caligula 8 guards, 73 
Aria reduced by Trajan, 499. 


Aſtrolagers expelled by Claudius, 119, By Vitellius, 306. Pro- 
claim an edict againſt him, ibid Foretell Domitian's death, 439. 


Athenians highly favoured by Aurian, 529, 540, & leq. Ob: 4 
by Herodes Alticus, 594. 


 Lthens beautiſied by -- dr ian, 541. How governed under him, 


ibid. 


Athens N.<v built, 541. Its famed To finiſhed, 570 7 
Atilius Jas us, his bravery and death, 324. 


Atimelus, the accuſer of Agrippina, put to death, 140. 


Atra beſieged by Trajan, 500. Its fituation, ibid. 


Atticus, Jalias, boaſts himſelf the murderer of Othe, 2 270: | 
| ——— Nuin#. the conſul, loaded with chains by the TOWER 


336. Takes the odium of burning the capitol, 337. 
Aulus, bravery and death, 407. 


— — father to the famous H. roles, finds a large EI in * | 


houſe, 468. How bid to uſe it, ibid. 


— — Heredes. diſpute with the Athemans, 594. 
Auffaius ſent againſt the Catti, 582. | 


N N the temple of, rebuilt by Adrian, 528. 1 
Aulus Gellius, a diſciple of Faworinus, 555, ſub. not. His character 


of Epictetus, ibid. Of Calviſcus, 576, ſub. not. Of Fronts, 


7 7 , ſub. not. His writings and character, 024. 
Murclian family, an account of, 5 56. 


3 by whom created, 581. | | 
Aurelius, Marcus, his character of Antoninus, 567. Created Cofur 
by him, 575. Choſen conſul, ibid. Highly eſteemed by In- 


 Voninus, 372 Appointed his ſucceſſor, 574. His extract and 


character, 575, & ſeg. Various names, 578. Education and 
learning, ibid. Conſulſhip, 580. Makes L. Verus his collegue, 
583. Takes the ſurname of Aulteninus, ibid. Generoſity to the 
diitreſted Romans, 582. Mild government, 584, & ſeq. Tri. 
umphs with ers over the Parthians, 586. Takes the title of 
eaten petriæ, ibid. Wile regulations during the plague, famine, 


* 


mem, 


er: Für. Marches againſt the Ger mans, 5 588. duccels agamic 


—  — —  — 
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them, ibid. Funeral honours to Verus, 589. Suſpected of hav- 
ing haſtened his death, 590. Sells all his riches to carry on the 
war, 591. Succeſs againſt the barbarians, 593. Meek beha- 
viour to Herodis, 595. New victories, 594. Miraculous delive- 
rance by the chriſtians prayers, 597. Friendſhip to them, 599. 
_ Continues in Germany, boo. Totally quells it, ibid. His two 


letters concerning Caſſius, 602, (F), 604. Speech to his army 


againſt him, 696. Concern for his death, 607. Letter to the 
ſenate, ibid. Kindneſs to his children, 608. Letter to Fau/lina 
about them, ibid. & ſeq. Goes into the Eajt, o Shameful 
mourning for Fauftina, 610. Goes to Athens, 612. Returns to 
Rome, ibid. Great ſkill in philoſophy. 613 March againſt the 

 Marcmanni, ibid. Defeats the Germans, ibid. Sudden death, 
ibid. Character and obſequies, 614. His meditations, 615. 

ſu rum coronarium, what, 505. BY 

Tulpe s pacific counſel to the Gaul, 356. 

An PINA judgment of Veſpaſian' miracles, 362. 


B. | 


45 ILUS an aſtrologer' $ bloody advice to Nero, 189. 8 
Babylon, its ruined ſtate in Apollonius's time, 455. Fallly 
_ deſcribed by P/i{s/tratus, ibid. Taken by Trajan, 400. Entered 
by him, ibid. By Cu, 585. 
Badtrians ally with Adrian, 531. Embaſſy to Antoni nus, 569. 
Boiæ, the famous bridge of, built by Caligula, 37. 


Buſbilius, C. made governor of E2 2, 140, His charaQer, writings, 


Er. 239, not. 


B.r-:qucbas, a falle meſſiah, flirs up the Ze: WS, 534. Defeated ard 


| impriſoned, 537. 


B Aſtii des 8 prediction of Ve Nuker 8 en, 346, (©, Appears o 


him at Alex andi ia, 361, 362. 

Buſſrus promoted for his valour, 595. | 

Deus, Cefrus, a Hhyric poet, deltroyed by mount / tut 1, 239. not. 

& 386. 

— * declares for «Vſpafear, 322, Cauſes a revolt ia the 
fleet, ibid. 

Butavian cohorts ſent into Britain, 30S. Diſmiſſed, 329; 

LBatavians revolt againſt the Ræemans, 349. Their ſucceſs againſt 
them, 351. Defeated, 352. Forgiven and left in Hats 749, 359. 
Bravery againſt the Cale nians, 406. 


Buthybius, one of the conſpirators again Cal: la, his ien 


S. 
Bauli the villa of, deſciibed; 163. (EJ. 
Hebriucum, where ſituate, 295. The battle of, 206. 
Bu ventum, the high-way of, made by Trajan, 497. _ 
Benignus, Orphid defeated and killed, 297. Buried, 298. 
B ricus, a ſupitive, ſtirs up Claudius to the- con 188 ot Britain, 88. 
1 Ty Ners's Greek ſecretary, 130. 
 B./:ngon beſieged by the Gaul, 229. Relie ved by the Remians, 
u 4. 


s _ 7 , 
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Beſſus, Salcius, his poetic works, 380, not. 

Betaw iiland, where ſituate, 350. Ravaged by the Fan,, ibid, 
& ſeq. 

Bether taken from the Jeu, 536. 

Bithynia adorned by dar ian, 529. And reſtored, ibid. Declares for 
Caius, 006. 

| Bithynians oppreſſed by J. Cilo, 122. By Babies Maſſa, 429. 

Ble/us, Jun. declares for Vitel{:us, 278. Furniſhes him with a ſuit- 
able equipage, 305. Hated by him for i it, ibid. | 


Boadicia 111-treated by the Romans, 103. Heads the Britons againſ 


them, 165. Her ſucceſs at firſt, 166. Speech to the army, 167. 
Defeated poiſons herielf, 168. 
Bztica, the province of, inlarged by Otho, 283. 


Boiocalus, leader of the Anſibarit, his brave ſpeech to Avitus, 149. | 


His noble behaviour and diſintereſtedneſs, ibid. 
Bolanus, Vet. ſent into Britain, 307. laclines to . 318. 
Bononia relieved by Nero's means, 122. 
| Boſpor us ſubmits to I rajan, 493 
Bramans converſe with  p2/lonias Tyan. 456. 


Brigantes in Britain, who, 114. Subdued by Din, ibid. Re- 


duced by the Romans, 571. 
Bri Tganticus, Jul goes over to Vitellius, 291. Joins Felix, 356. 
Brinio ridicules Caitgula's mock expedition, 45. 
Brinn heads the Friſians againſt the Romans, 359. 


Britain invaded by Claudius, 89. go, & (C). Greatly oppreſſed is 5 
the publicans, 375. Eaſed by Agricola, ibid. How diſcovered 


to be an iſland, 400. Totally conquered by Azrico/a, 410. Vi 
ſited by Adrian, 5 27. Walls built in it by him, ibid 


Britanni.us, the ſon of Claudius, born, 71. III reated by Agrip- 


pina and Nero, 110, 128. Hated by Nero, 136. His deſtructi- 


on reſolved, he is poiſoned, 137, & ſeq. Honoured by Tits, | 


380. 
Britons diſarmed by Claudius, 90 Revolt, 113. Defeated by 
O ftorius, ibid. Make a general revolt, 163. Encouraged to it by 


ſome prodigies, 165. Defeat the R,»ars, 166. 80,000 killed by 


Suctenius, 168. Subdued by Agricola, 374. Debauched into 


Roman luxury by him, 388. Totally ſubdued, 410. Puniſhed 


for offering human victims, 510. War with the Romans, 582. 
Bruderiaus defeated in Germany, 477. Where ſeated, ibid. 
Burdo, Jul. ſaved by Vitellius, 277. 

Buri revolt againſt the Romans, boo Submit, 661. 
Burrhus, fr. advanced to be captain of the præ 2torian hou by 


1grippina, 112. Promotes Nero's election, 128. Made his mi. 


iaty governor, 129. Blamed for his remiſſueſs to him, 134, 1396 
Accuſed of treaſon and acquitted, 141. Advice about Agrip- 


pina, 156. Condeſcenſion to Nerv, 158, 100. His death, 174. 


Wnether a natural one, ibid 
B;zontium made a Roman province, 369. 


C. iD CL, 


INDEX; 
* 
ADICTA, Scevinz:'s wife, baniſhed by Vero, 208. - 


g Cecina, Altenus, declares for Fitellius, 275. Sent 2gainft 
Otho, 278. Commits dreadful havock in Helvetia, 280, Succeſs 


in ltaly, 289, & ſeq. Beſieges Placentia, 290. Sucteſs at 


Caſſores, 291, & ſeq. Defeats Ocho at Bebriacum, 297. Sent 


againſt Ve/pafian, 321. Declares for him, 322. Claptin irons; 


ibid. Releaſed, 327. Conſpires againft /7/pafian, 376. Put to 
death by Titus, 377. . 

_ Cy/arca Germanica, by whom built, 7. Rebuilt by Aartan, 529. 
Cæſariana, Mauritana whence ſo called, 82. . 
Cæſianut, L. Apronius's conſulſhip, 34, (N). PEE | 
Cz/onia ſuſpected of turning Caligula's brain, 9. Made] ieſteſs to 
him, 20. Married to him, 50, & (W).. Murdered by Chæ rra, 66. 
Cz/onius Max. baniſhed by Nero, 200, 


Caledoniant invaded by Agricola, 398. Attack the ninth legion; 
and are repulſed, 399. Brave defence, 401, & ſeq. Defeated 
and routed, 405, & ſeq. Their deſpair, 408. Recover their 


liberty, 410. 3 
Calenus, Jul. carries the news of Nitellius's defeat into Gaul, 329. 


= Caligula, Caius, his reception at Rome, 2. When and where born; 
1.(H). Whence ſurnamed Caligula, ibid Declared emperorg 


3. Piety to his mother, ibid, & ſeq. Mild beginning, 5, & 


' ſeq. Conſulſhip and ſpeech to the ſenate, 6. Generofity and 
honours, 7. Strangely altered after his illneſs, 9 Aſſumes un- 
becoming titles, ibid. Cruelty to young Tiberius, 10. To 


Antonia, 11. To all who come in his way, 12. Abandons 


himſelf to all wickedneſs, 13. Conduct to Caninius Julus, ibid. 


Exceſſive grief for his inceſtuous ſiſter, 16. Marriages and di- 
vorces, 17, Aſſumes divine honours, ibid. & 18. Mad im- 


Pieties, 19. Ridiculed by an honeſt Gaul, 18, (M). His in- 
human wiſh, 35. Whimſical honours to his horſe, ibid Biting 
ſpeech to the ſenate, 36. Stupendous bridge, 37. Throws great 
numbers into the ſea, 38. Horrid extortions, 39. Depoſes the 
two conſuls, 43. His mock invaſion of Gaul, 44, & ſeq. Boaſt- 
ing letter to the ſenate, 46. Cruelty to the Gau/s, ibid. 


Conſpired againſt, 47. Turns broker, 48. His extravagance and 
luxury, ibid, V). Marries Cz/onia, 50. Defeats the Germans; 
51. Splendid ſhows, at Lyons, 52. Cruelty to Prolemy, 53. Mock 


expedition againſt Britain, ibid. & ſeq. Returns to Rome, and 
to his Butcheries, 54, & ſeq. Cruelty to Proculus and others, 56 
_ Surpriſing fickleneſs, ibid; & (B). Afﬀronts to the brave Chereag 


58, & ſeq. Conſpired againſt, ibid, & ſeq. Strange fordnefs for 


dancing, &c. 63, & (G). Aſſaſſinated, 64, 65; & (H). Bu- 


rial and diſhonours, 65. Perſecution of the Aleæandrian Fewsy 
20, & ſeq. „ | N „ 
Calinicus Sutorius's writings and character, 576, not. 
Culpurnia; a courtezan, informs againſt M-yalina, 100. 
China generouſly treated by Pliny, 516, not. 
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Calviſius the accuſer of Agrippina, 140. Baniſhed, ibid. 


— Taurus's writings and character, 576, not 
—— Flawius ſides with Caſſius, 605. Baniſhed, 608. 
Camelodunum taken by the Romans, 89. 


Camillus, Furius, plots againſt Gn, 85. Abandoned by his 


ſoldiers, and aſſaſſinated, ibid. | 

Campania ruined by an earthquake, 177. By the irruptions of 
mount Jeſuvius, 385. h Po i | 

Cangi in Britain ſubdued, 114. | 

Caninius put to death for his ade ice to Caligula, 13. His in. 
trepidity under it, ibid. 

Capito, Cofſutianus, baniſhed, 144. 

—— Titinius's writings and character, 516, not 

Capitol ſet on fire by the Vitellians, 336. And rebuilt 20 Veſpaſi ian, 
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| Capitoline games exhibited, 491. 
Capitolinus, Jul. account of Antoninus, 567; 


Caractacus s valour againſt the Romans, 115. Deferted, 1161 
Brave ſpeech to Claudius, ibid. Juſt e on the Romans, 1 17. 

Cardueni ſubdued by Trajan, 500. 

Carinas a tool of Nero's rapines, 188. 


Cariomerus driven out of the kingdom by the Cattans, 411. Left | 


in the lurch by Domitian, 413: 


: Carthage, the ſquare of, reſtored by Antoni nus, 573 5 
 Carti/ſmandua's treachery to Caractacus, 116, To her own huſband, 


118. Marries his armour-bearer, ibid. 
Caſperius raiſes a tumult againſt Nerwa, 470. 


Caſſanus biſhop of Feruſalem, 538. „%%% 
Caſſius Cherea conſpires againſt "mY 58. His intrepidity, 64. 
Murders him, ibid, & ſeq. Conceals himſelf, 74. Put to death 


by Claudius, 79, &(T). 
—— Cai. Longinus baniſhed by Nero, 205. 
Dion's judgment about Adrian's adoption, 508. 


| —. ſucceſs againſt the Parthians, 583, 585. Barbarity to de 
leucia, 58 5. 11 Rate of his army, 586. Succels in Egypt, 594. 
Revolt and character, 601. Inhuman ſeverity, ibid. Sent into 


Syria, 602. Reforms the army there ibid & (F). Hatred to 
monarchy, 603. His character drawn by Yerus, 604, Pro- 


claims himſelf emperor, 655. Proſcribed by the ſenate, 606. 


HFis death, 606, & ſeq. 
Caſtration forbid by NMrwa, 468. | 
Catamites publicly encouraged by Nero, 181. 


Cattans, who, and where ſituate, 349. Invaded by Domitian, 400. 


Celer the murderer of Jul. Silanus, 143. Shamefully acquitted by 
Mero, ibid, & ſeq. 


ö 2 


Egnatius condemned, 360. 


lan Mari ius ſtrives to quell the revolters againſt Galba, 268. Ro- : 
pulſed by them, 269. Saved by O:hs, 273. Pardoned and raiſed | 


by him, 2 81. Sent againſt /7: eli s, 288. Succeſs againſt C: c/ns, 
292. kemor ed, ibid. Wholeſome advice to Ortho, 293, ot 5 


A A tt + 1 


— —— one of. Nero's architects, 184. His projected canal, ibid. 5 
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Tuventius's conſpiracy againſt Domitian, 435. 
——— Put to death, 526. | 
his writings and character, 616, not. 


Centumcellæ by whom built. 485. 


Cephalenia iſland given to the Athenians, 541. 


Cephiſus, the bridge over, built by Adrian, 528. | 
Cerealis, Petilius, defeated by the Britons, 166. Endeavours to re- 


lie ve the capitol, 337. Defeated, 338. Sent againſt the revolt- 
ed Germans, 356. Succeſs againſt them, ibid, & ſeq. Forgives 
the mutinous legions, 357. Bravery againſt the Treverians, ibid. 


Narrow eſcape, 358. Revenge, ibid. Tampered with in vain 
| by Domitian, 393 e | | ME | N 


—— Anicius put to death, 208. 


| =— Turull. goes over to Vitellius, 291. 


Civicus put to death by Domitian, 413. | 

Grtus's baſeneſs to Helvidius, 432. Degraded, ibid. Dies in ut- 
moſt terror, ibid. „ oa 5 

- a ſenator, impeached by Pliny, 469. Dies of grief, ibid. 


Ct ærea, Caſs. vide Caſſius, 5 8 


Chaiſcs poſt, by whom invented, 509. 


| Glalcis, the kingdom of, united to the empire, 426. 


Chaldzea ſubdued by Trajan, 499 


| Chau ſubdued by Corbulo, 97. Defeated by the Romans, 582. | 


Cheru/ci oppreſſed by Italicus, 97. 
Chil, Fett. put to death by Galba, 249. 


Chriſtians perſecuted by Nero, 186, & ſeq. Confounded with the 


Jeaus by Tacitus, 186, (O). Hated by Domitian, 415. Perſe- 


cuted, 436. Tolerated by Nerwa, 467. Perſecuted by Trajan, ; 
io. By the Fews, 534. Delivered and parted from them, 538. 
Perſecuted by Adria”, 552. Favoured by Antoninus, 573, Their 


prayers obtain a miraculous victory, 598. Favoured by M. Aurelius, 
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Chr 
peaſes the tumultuous Getæ at Domitian's death, 443. 
Ciaconius's account of Trojans's column, 509, & ſeq. 
Cilicia made a Roman province, 368. 5 5 
Cle, Jun. accuſed of extortion, 122. cleared by Narciſus's im- 
pudence, ibid | | TP Ce ay Tr 
Cincian law, what, 97, in fin. not. 


_ Ciwilis, Claud. vid. ſub Claudius, 350. 


Clalſicanus's treachery to Surtonius, 168, & ſeq. 

dered, ibid. And the Romans to ſubmit, 355. His ſucceſs and 
ſeverity againſt them, ibid. Total overthrow, 358. * þ 

—— accuſed of extortion, 480. Kills himſelf, ibid. 


Claudia, daughter of Claudius, diſowned by him, 711. 
Claudius, the emperor, choſen conſul by Caligula, 6. deſpiſed, 10. 
Affronted by him in Gaul, 49. His 75 7 character, and pri- 


vate life, 66, & ſeq. Univerſally deſpiſed, 67. His learning 


and writings, 69, 70, & (M). Proclaimed emperor by the ſol- 
dicry, 75; By the ſenate, 78, His great moderation, &c. 79. 
41 L 2 Renders 


Veen. Dion. forced to a private and laborious life, 434. Ap- 


Claſſicus heads the revolted Gauls, 354. Cauſes Vocula to be mur. 
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Renders him contemptible, 80. Builds a new haven at Offia, 

83, & (X). Shameful cowardice, 80, 84, (Y). Succeſsful ex. 

pedition againſt Britain, 88, & ſeq. Triumph over them, go, & 

D). Enacts ſome wholeſome laws, 91. Informed of his wife t 
ſcedben, &c. 100. Reſolves upon a ſecond marriage, 105, & 

(0). Pitches upon Aerippina, 107. Inlarges the city, 109. His 

| kindaeſs to Caratacas, 117. AqueduR, cn. and ſea-fight, 120, 


& (eq. Omens before his 3 124, & (Y). Poiſoned by his | 


wife, 126. His character vindicated * Seneca, 127. Fu- 
nepal honours, 128. Apotheoſis, 132. 


—— Civilis raiſes a revoltin Batavia, 352. Joined by the Ca. | 


ninefates, ibid. Succeſs againſt the Romans, 351. Diſſimulation 
to /:/pa/rtan, ibid. Reſolves to ſhake off the Roman yoke, 352, 
Beſieges their * 353. Surpriſes them, 357. Totally over- 
throw, 358. riſes Cerealis's camp, "ibid. F orgiven, and 
ſubmits to him, ibi =T 
Maxi mus's writings and character, 576, ſub not. 


—— Pompeiauys marries L. Verus's widow, 592. His character, = 


ibid. Choſen conſul, 607, 609. 


| Clemens, Agrippa's bondman, 550 againſt Caligula, bo, & (C). 


— Cuedius made general by Othe, 287. 


= Flavins, 32 conſul, 435. Married under Domitian, 436. 


" His character, ibid, & ſeq. rongly confounded with Clement, 


biſhop of Rome, 4 37. His children martyredwith him, 438. 


8 Clavi ius, M. Ruf. acquitted and honoured by Vitellius, 307. __ 


character, and works, 3 80, in fin. not. 


Cg, the ilihnus of, fortitied by the Romans, 387. 


Coans infranchiſed by Claudius, 122, & (X), 
C ele/tis dea, her anſwer to Antoninus Pius, 566. 


C2nus's ſtratagem in favour of the Orhonians, 30 Jr His death, big. 


Cogidunus rewarded by the Romans, 114. 
Coborts how regulated by Adrian, 5 50. 


_ Colchis ſubmits to Trajan, 495. 
_ Cologn, whence ſurnaned Aeritpinen fs, I 75 Declares for / reellius, 277. : 


Comagene, the kingdom of, reſtored i” 7. 


Comet appears in Nero's reign, 161. 
Commodus, L. Verus, vide ſub Verus, 542. 
the emperor born, 580. Created Cæſar, 586, Takes the man- 


Iy robe, 606. Raiſed to the tribuneſhip, 609. Accompanies his 
father, 610. His legitimacy much queſtioned, ibid. Choſen conſul, 


612. Enters Rome with his father, ibid. Styled pater patriæ, ibid. | 


| Marries Cri/pina, 613 Marches agalnſt the Marcomanns, 613. 


 Comum, now Como, the birth-place of Pliny the Younger, 515, —_ 


not. His benefactions to it, ibid. 

Conſulate ſhortened to three months, 480. 

Corbulo 4 ay from his conſulſhip, 34. His callegue kills him- 
ſelf, ibid. 


— — his excellent character, 218. Put to death by Nero, ibid. 


Corelia, Pliny's generoſity to, 516, ſub not. 
Corinth, the iſthmus of, in vain attempted by Caligula, 45, (V). 
And other — 217. 


& ſeq. Inlarges Alexander's muſeum, 5 32. 


C ks 1 


2 277: 


1 
Cornelia, a veſtal, buried alive, 398. 


Cornutus, pi, vid. ſub. Anneus, 219. | 

Cas overturned by an * 573. Repaired by Antonius, 
ibid. 

Cajrboes invaded by 7. rajan, 492. Forced to ſubmit, 496. Makes 
his eſcape, 500. His golden throne ſeized by Trajan, 499- Re- 
called by Adrian, 524 

Coſutianus the falſe accuſer of Thraſca, 210. 

Cottins, M. Jul. advanced by Clandiu:, 91. 


Coy, king of Thrace, made king of Rs 12, 


Counts of Africa, their origin, 44. 
Craſſus Frugi put to death by Malina, 93. 2 
——- Calpurnizs, his conſpiracy againſt Nerva, 470. Baniſhed, ibid. 


. againſt Trqqun, 491. 


Cremona ſet on fire by Primus, 327. Surrendered to him, ibid. 


Plundered and burnt, 328. When founded, ibid. (W). — 


328. 


the battle of, 324. 
Creſcentius, a lewd Cynic philoſopher, 615, (H). 


Criſpina married to Commodus, 613. 
Cri/pinilla, one of Nero's bawds, 259. Her plot to famiſh Rome, 


260. Pardoned by Galla, ibid. 


Criſpinus Ruf. turned out by Aprippina, 1 112. put to death * | 


Nero, 208. 


own death, ib id. 
Crones's writings and character, 619. 


Lieſipbon taken by Trajan, 499. By caſiu, 985. 


Cumæ damaged by an earthquake, 385. 


Curiatius Matern. his dramatic works, 380. ſub not. 
Curtius Rufus advanced by Claudius, 98. Whether the ſame with 


9. the hiſtorian, ibid. (M). 


- Cutyliæ, the waters of, extremely cold, 378. 
Cyclades, the province of, what, 369. 
Oprus, 2 $50,000 Jouns revolt at, 504. All Udeftroped, 50 5. 


D. 


LANs WY _ the Romans, 342. e by 


Mucianus, 343. Their character, 417. Country, ibid. 

Invade the Romans, 418. Force them to make peace, 420. War 

with Trajan, 482. Ravaged by him, 48 3. Subdued, ibid. De- 
feated by Aurelius, 588. 


Damiz, a diſciple of Apollonius Tar. writes hs life, 455+ Sent 


by him to Nerva, 460. | 
Damephilus's writings and character, 62 , ſub not. 


Danube, the famous bridge over, deſcribed, 487. = 
Decebalus made king of the Daci ans, 418. Defeats Fuſcus, ibid. & 


419. Proud meſſage to Dumitian, 419. Succeſs againſt him, 
ibid. Peſeszed by Kenn 420, Outwits him, ibid. Forces 


 Dami tian 


a Centurion, murders Fonteius C — 260, Put to death, 


- Varius, the innocent cauſe of a ſedition, 284. Ang of his 
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Domitian to a ſhameful peace, ibid. Acknowledged by him as 
king, 421. Wars with Trajan, 432. Defeated, 483. Sues 
for peace, ibid. Revolts, 486. Treachery, ibid. Subdued, 
488. Kills himſelf, 489. His vaſt treaſures diſcovered, ibid. 
Decianus, Catus, his extortions in Britain, 165. Cowardly flight, 


-.:.- "YO: 


Demetrius, a eynic, mortified by 7 Jpafran, 365. Entertains Apolle- | 
mus, 457 - 


Al:xand. a diſciple of Fawvorinus, 5555 ſub not. Beloved 
by Aarian, ibid. ſub. not. 


Demonaæx, a cynic philoſopher, excellent character, 617, ſub. not. 


Noble anſwer to the Athenians, ibid. And to M. Aurelius, 
ibid. 


Diogenes's writings and charakter, 559, ſub not. | 
Dion Caſjius's account of Adrian, 553, ſub not. Life of Antoni- 
nus loſt, 567. 5 
Dion ſius of Halicarnaſſus, his writings and character, 550, ſub 
not. Why ſurnamed -ttici/?, ibid. 
Divedurum, now Metz, plundered by the Vitellians, 279. 


Dadocli's ſentiment, about Adrian W examined, 508, 547, 
(C). | 


Dolalella, Corn. confined at Aquinu, 287. Accuſed of treaſon, 


306. Maſſacred by Vitellius, 397. 


Dolphins, a fight between them and 77: codiles exhibited, 239, ( T). 
Domitia Lingina married to Domitian, 392. 


Damitian the ſon of Yeſpaſien, 345. His narrow 1 out of the 


capitol, 336, Z). Saluted Cæſar, 341. Firlt indices of his 
debauchery, 342. Choſen prætor, ibid. Takes the prætor- 


ſhip of the city upon him, 3 59. Firſt appearance in the ſenate, 


399. Suſpected of poiſoning his brother, 390 His ingratitude 
to him, 391. Proclaimed emperor, ibid. His private life and 
character, ibid. & ſeq. Gallic expedition diverted by Mucianus, 
393. Studies poetry, c. ibid. Why ſurnamed G:rmanicus, 
394. Reviles the memory of his brother, ibid. & ſeq. His ge- 
nerous conduct upon his firit exaltation, 395. Public buildings, 
ibid. Repairs the libraries, 395. Diverſion in catching of 
flies, ibid. Wholeſome laws, ibid. Cruelty to Sabinus, 397. 


Sham triumph over the Cattans, 400. Envy and diſſimulation 1 


to Agricola, 410. Recals him from Britain, ibid. Sham vic- 
tories in Sarmatia, 412. Cruelties, ibid. &c. Univerſal jea- 


_ louſy, 414. Rapines and extortions, 415. Aſſumes divine ho- 


nours, 416. Inſtitutes the capitoline ſports, 417. Loſes his 
armies in many provinces, 418, & ſeq. Jealous of Agricola, ibid. 
Marches againſt the Dactans, 419. Treachery to the e and 
others, 420. Shameful flight, ibid. Forced to a ſhameful peace 
with the Dacians, ibid, His mock triumph over them, 421. 
Celebrates the ſecular games, ibid. Butcheries at Rome, 422, 42 3- 
His land and naval ſhows, 424, & ſeq.  Ghaſtly entertainment 
to the ſenators and knights, 425. Edict againſt the growth of 
vines, 425. Of what "WS: Hee ibid. Suſpected of poiſoning 
-Yoricalo, 427. Expedition againſt the Sarmatians, 430. Hor- 
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rid cruelties and butcheries, ibid & ſeq. Hatred againſt philo- 
ſophers, 434. Conſpired againſt, 435. Outwitted by Ce/ſus, 
ibid. & ſeq. Repairs ſeveral roads, 436. Perſecutes the chriſti- 
ans, ibid. & ſeq. Threatened by prodigies, 439. Lives in per- 
petual terrors, 440. Has ſome notice of his death, 441. Mur- 
dered, 442 His private funeral, 443. The authors that 


flouriſhed in his time, 149. (G). n of Nerwa, 465. | 


Death, 466. 
the ſon of Flawvius Clemens, 438. 


Domitillz, one the mother the other the liter of Domitian, 345. 
Martyred under him, 436. 


Dane Afer, ſucceeds D. Corbulo, 34, (N). His politic eſcape, 


40, (P). Conſulſhip, 43. 

Corbulo, vid ſub c rbuls, 34» [N). 80 | 

the ſon of Agrippina, marries Otawia, 108. Adopted by 
'Clandon, 109, (R) Takes the name of Nero, &c, 110. The 
reſt ſee ſub Nero, 213, & ſeq. 

Doryphorus, why poiſoned by Nero, 176. 

Drilli, a fierce northern people, 540. 


| Druids encourage the Gau/s againſt the Romans, 3 
| Drufi lla, privileges granted to her by Caligula, 4. Her death and 


inceſt with him, 16. Apotheofes, ibid. 


| ——— the pretended daughter of Caligula, born, 50, (W). Pre- 


ſented by him to the gods, ibid. 
Druſus, the nephew of Germanicus, * choaked with an ap- 


_— 7. 
D:ras generouſly refigns the Dacian crownto Decebalu, 41 8. 


Uuſcoles, vid. N 62 3. 


3 in Mia. FEET ant cities, 488. In Galatia, 
497. At Antioch, a dire one, deſcribed, 590. e 
Ede mon raiſes a revolt in Ane, 53. 


| Ed:ſataken and burnt by the Romans, 505. By Cactus, 585. 
_ Eaidtum perpetuum, when and by whom firſt publiſhed, 531. 


Eleuſina damaged by an overflow of the Cephiſus, 528. 
Elephants taught to walk upon ropes, 245- 


 Emponia's ſignal fidelity to her husband Julius Sabinss, 376. Cruel- 


ly put to death by Veſpaſian, ibid. 
Epaphroditus, Nero's ſecretary, put to death, 439. 
the grammarian, an account of, 454, not. 


Egpicharis promotes the conſpiracy againſt Nc, and animates dhe 


conſpirators, 190. Baffles her accuſers, 191. Impriſoned, ibid. 
Her wonderful conſtancy on the rack, 193. Strange death, 
_ 7 | 
Epictetas, as a 8 baniſhed by "IN RO 434. An aC- 
count of that famed philoſopher, 555, ſub not. 
Ethnarch, among the Jews, what, 24. 


| Evmchs, the making of, ſuppreſſed by p. mitian, out of envy to 


Titus, 8. 
— * ce 5 
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— temple and latueʒ overturned by frorms, 439. 


IND EX. 
Ewodia, ſent to kill M. Jalina, 104. 


Euphrates falls out with Apollonius Tyan. * Juſtified againſt 1 


 Phileftratus, 462. His death, works, &c. 1 


Eupbrateſiana, the kingdom of, whence ſo called, 368. 


Exkebiws, biſhop of Cœherea, his account of the thundering legion, 


$99- 
Eutropius' s abridgment imperfe&, 497. 
Euxine lea deſcribed by Arrian, 5 30 


Exedares reſigns his crown to Trajar, 492. 


| — Roman, put to death by gn, 40, in fin. (P). 


F. 


ABIA betrothed to M Aurelius, 580. 8 

Fabius Ruſticus, an account of his writings, 238, (T). 
Hiſpan. baniſhed for extortion, 481. 
Marcellinus's hiſtory loſt, 496. 
Fabricius Veiento baniſhed for libelling the 4 171. 
Fadilla, Aur. Antoninus's daughter, 502. 
Fannia, the wife of Senecio, baniſhed into a deſert iſland, 432. 
Faventius, Cl. cauſes Vitellinus's fleet to revolt, 332. 


Favor the pantomime's taunt at YVeſpaſian's funeral, 378. 
Faworinus's pleaſaniry to 2 520. An account of him and h 


works, 555, ſub not. Sarcaſm againſt the Athenians, ibid. 


Fauftina Anma married 8 Aurelius, = Created Augufia, | 
$67: Deat and | 


566. Her avarice checked by her hus 
lewd character, 570. 


nours, 610, & ſeq. 
Fauſtinian ſociety of women founded by M. Aurelius, 610. 


Fauſtinopolis, why ſo called, 610, 611, | 
Fielix's great ſway with 6 71. Who he Was, 725 (0), 


Sextilius defeats the revolted Trewverians, 356. 


 Fenins Rufus conſpires againſt Nero, 190. His treachery and eruel- 


ty to the conſpirators, 194. Accuſed by n, 198. His 
unmanly death, ibid & ſeq. 


2 governor of Egypt, put to death, 40, in fa. not. 
| Hordeonius ſucceeds Virginius in 'Geas, 249. Oppoſed by. 
the German troops, 261. His cowardice there, 276. Inclines 


to 1 319. Murdered, 353. 
Awilius, governor of Syria; encourages the horrid perſecu- 


| tion of the Jews at Alexandria, 20. Arreſted by Baſſus, an 3 
carried to Rome, 24.  Baniſhed to a defert ond, 26. Fut to 


death, ibid 
Valer. Setin. Balz. his poems, 450, ſub. not. 


| Havias family, the origin and riſe of, 344. 


colony, by whom founded, 378 


Flavin! 


daughter of Antoninus, married to M. e 562, 870. 
Whether acceſlary to Caſſius's treaſon, 605. Her two letters to 
the emperor about him, 605, (G). Death and undeſer ved ho- 
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Flavius, Subrius, conſpires againſt Nero, 189. Preventedby the 
cowardly Fenius, 194. 

mn— Sabinus made governor of Rane, 273. 

— Scevinus conſpires againſt Neo, 189. Betrayed by his 
ſervant, 192, Confeſſes the fact, 193. Brave ſpeech at his tryal, 
198. Intrepid death, ibid. 

Florus Luc, an account of his writings, 651, not. Verſes to and 
from arian, ibid. CD 

Fonteius murdered in Germany, 260. His character, ibid. 

Freed. men of Claudius, their great ſway, 123, & feq. 

Frifii ſeine on the Roman lands, 148. Driven out of them, 149. 

Frontinus Jul. convokes the ſenate for Vepaſian, 359. Reſigns his 
office, ibid. 3 | = | | 

his treatiſe on aqueducts, 479, 480. His writings and 

character, 5 12, (A) | 

Fronto's bold ſpeech againſt Nerwa, 470. Choſen conſul, 479. 

of Cirtha, his writings and charatter, 577, not. 

Fucinus, the lake of, drained by Claudius, 120. 

Fulvius Aurel. his conſulſhip, 423. 

Furnilla Martia divorced by Titus, 381. 

Furtius depoſed for his fidelity, 600. 

Fuſcus Cornel. advances into Umbria, 331. Choſen prætor, 342. 
His character, 419. Sent againſt the Dacians, ibid. Defeated 
and killed, ibid. His ſtately monumedt, 22. 

——— put to death by Adrian, 544. | 


ff *ABINIUSP. Secund. ſucceſs againſt the Chauci, &c. $1, 82. 
, Gaeta, the port of made by Auſonius, 568. . 
Gaba Serv. Sulpit Highly eſteemed by Claudius, 80, (U). 
89, B). Defeats the Catii, 81. Encouraged to revolt in 
Spain, 224 His ſpeech to his troops againſt Nero, ibid Sa- 
luted emperor, declines the title, 225. Proſcribed by Mo, 228. 
Retaliates upon him, ibid. In a dangerous caſe, 230, & ſeq. 


An account of his progenitors, 244. Adopted by Livia Ocell. = 
245, (U). His private life recapitulated, 245, & leq. Seve- 14 
rity in Spain, 246. Saluted emperor, 247. Marches towards ky 
Rume, 248. Complimented by the embaſladors at Narbonne, 249. 


Severity to the Spaniards, &c. ibid. And at Rome, 252. Go- 
verned by three, rapacious miniſters, 253. Inſtances of his own 
_ parſimony, 257. Reſumes Nero's profuſe liberalities, 258. Be- 
comes hateful to the ſoldiery, 259. Severity againſt falſe in- 
| formers, ibid. Incenſes ſome G:rman legions, 261. Adopts 
| Piſs for his ſucceſſor, 262. His ſpeech to him on that occaſiog, 
* 263. Conſpired againſt by Ohe, 265, Warned of him by an 
augur, 267, Strives to quell the revolt, 268. Deceived by 
falie reports, 209. e by his guards, 271. Murdered, 
ibid. His head carryed in triumph, 272. Buried with his body, 
;=| 2074. His Character, ibid. | | | | | 
— — Galen, phyſician to M. Aurelius, 592. _ 
_ Galeria, Annia, married to Antonin«s, 562. N | 
-- Yb. XL): + 4M | ___ Galerianus 


I 

Galerianus Calphurn. murdered by Muciames, 349. 
Galerius Trach. ſaved by Galeria, 306. 
Galgacu;'s noble ſpeech to the Caledoni ans, 401, & ſeq. 
Gallio, his merry ſaying on Claudius's apotheoſis, 132, 
Gallus ey nias, his treaſon and baniſhment, 91. 

" Wo Aul. Didius ſucceeds Oftorius in — 118. III ſucceſs 

chere, 119. | 
Glicius impeached by Quinctilianus, 193. 
Ceſtius defeated by the Jews, 216. 
— Rubrius obtains a pardon for the Othonians, 302. 
— — Herennius defeated by the Batavian cohorts, 351. 
Annius ſent againſt the revolted Gault, 356. 
Games ſecular exhibited under Domitian, 421. 
Gaming encouraged by Caligula, 40. 
Ganda, a German bee pays a viſit to Domitian, 41 2. 


Gaugamela taken by Trajan, 499. 5 

Cavius, twenty years captain of the guards, 567. Monumental 
inſcription on M. Aurelius, 570. e 

Gaul viſited by Adrian, 5 27. 

Cauli greatly oppreſſed by Caligula, 46. Revolt againſt Nero, 223. 

Defeated, 229. Declare for Vitellius, 278. Revolt — Veſpa- 

ſian, 353, & ſeq. Agree upon a peace, 356. 

-minius Livius's impious flattery to Caligula, 16. 

the twin of Commodus, born, 5 80. 

Geminus Virdius quells a revolt in Pontns, 343. 


German war againſt M. Aurel. $97. ones wih freſh vigour, | 


>. ow 
Germany viſited by Adrian, 627. 1 

Certa Lu. his ſucceſs in Mauritania, 82, (W). Diſtruſted by Clas- 

diu, 101. Turned out by Agrippina, 112. | 

_ Gete different from the Dacians, 417. 

_ Getulicus, Lentul. put to death, 47. 

Glabrio the conſul forced to fight a large lion, 424. 'Baniſhed and 
murdered by Domitian, ibid. 

Gladiators reſtrained by M. Aurel. 612. 

Galeſes's brave anſwer to Narciſſus, 86. 

Gothefredus's account of poſt-chaiſes, 509. 

Grampius mons, the battle of, 401, & ſeq. 

Graptus the falſe accuſer of Corn. Sylla, * 

Gratus Epir. diſcovers Claudius 's concealment, 75. | 

Grecinus _ to death by Caligula, $1, (K). His excellent charac: 
ter, ibi 


Greece made a Roman province, 360. Over. run by the Caftobecai, +. 


= "7 = 
PE. 3 flattery to Ners: 214. Infranchiſed by him, ibid. 
And famiſhed, 215. And plundered by him, 217. Their! hor- 
rid flattery to Adrian, 533. 

Gymne/ophiſts, whom that title properly belong: to, 458. 


. Hul 


Sa 
* 


t, 


r- 


_ Hilice, Caligula's favourite, bought by the A againſt 
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H. 


ALOTUS, Claudiui's, taſter, 2 him, 126, (A). His 
crimes and extortions, 250. eened from Puniſhment by 

Vinius, wid. 

Harpocras, a favourite of Claudius, 71. Whether the ſame as 
Calliſtbus, 73, not. 

Harpocration's writings and character, 623, ſub not. 

Hegefippus, an account of his writings, 444, ſub not. Falſly at- 
tributed to St. Ambroſe, 445, not. 


the Jiu, 28. 

Heliederus in and out of favour with Ae 555, not. 

Helius, the murderer of Silanus, 129. Inſtrument of Nero's cru- 
eities, 217. Makes horrid havock at Rome, 220, 


Helvetii, their country laid waſte by Cæcina, 280. Pardoned by 


Vitellius, ibid. 


Helvidius Priſcus's e 369. Baniſhed by Veſpaſian, ibid. | 


Put to death, againſt the inclination of Veſpafian, ibid. His 
ſon put to death by Domitian, 431. | 


Hepheſtion's writings and character, 622, ſub not. 


Herculanum deſtroyed by an earthquake, 38 5 


Hercules's temple at Rome burnt, 183. 
 Herennius Senecio pleads againſt Bebius Maſſa, 129. Accuſed by 


him of treaſon and put to death, 432. 
Philo, his writings and character, 550, ſub not. 


| Hermipgas' s writings and character, 559, ſub not. 
Hermogenes put to death by Domitian, 433, & ſeq. 


the ſophiſt, his excellent character, 619, not. 


Herod Antipas diſobliges Vitellius, 8. Baniſhed by Caligula, TH 


32 Advanced by Claudius, 81. 
- king of Batanea, accompanies Caligula into Gaul, 45. 


Herodes Atticus, a diſciple of Faworinus, 555, ſub not. Generoſi- 


ty to Polemon, 8 58, tub. not. Conſulſhip and high nne, Te 
Ill language to M. Aurelius, 594, 595. 


Heteriæ at Rome, what, 5 11. 
Hippocentaur caught and brought to Abvies, 5555 fub not. 
 Hiſpalis new colonied by Otho, 283. 


Hog, a carved one, over Feruſalem's gates, 5 39. 


Horeſtians, where ſituate, 409. 
_ Hormus, Leſpaſian's freedman, knighted, 359. 
 Hyrcania ſends an embaſly to Antoninus, 509. 


f AMBL IC He writings and character, 622, ſub. not. 
Januus's temple ſhut up under Nero, 213. Under / Ypafan an, 
307. 

Ju; 57 8 blen of Greece, 555 ſub not. 


4 M2 0 Janes, 


INDE X. 


Faxzyges, who, 320. Taken into Vſpaſfan's pay, ibid. Join the 


Suevi againſt Domitian, 412. Invaded by Decebalus, 486. 
Join in the German war, 587. Twice defeated, 593. Join againſt 
the Romans, 600. Defeated, ibid. 


Derian: ſubmit to Trafan, 495. Refuſe to come to Adrian, 531. 
Tceus's character, & 517, ſub not. 


Telus Marcian. a great favourite of Calbe, 253 His character, 


254. Execution, 273. 


Leni in Britain, who, 113. Defeated by the Romans, 114. Ne- 


volt, 164. 


Jeruſalem viſited by bien, 524. Profaned by him, 534. 
Taken and raiſed, 535. How rebuilt and altered * him, 


38. 


| | 
Jews refuſe to worſhip Caligula, 20 20. | Opprefited by their gover- 


nor, 213. Conquered by Tims, 367. Raiſe an inſurrection 


at Alexandria, 369. Their temple there demoliſhed, ibid. 


Perfecuted by Domitian, 415. Their dreadful perſecution at 


Alexandria, 20, & ſeq. Revolt againſt Trajan, 03. Commit 


many horrid crueſties, 504 Defeated, ibid. Revolt againſt 


Adrian, 534. Defeat and dreadful puniſhment, 536. We- 


ther excluded Judæa, 537. Join with C, 606. 
 Jeuatius St. martyred, 497. 
Lienſes infranchiſed by Mro's means, 122. 


IAhrian troops declare for Viſpalies, \ 7. Their in. 1 wh - 


into /aly, 319. 


Incitatus, Caligula's horſe, made his bre. 20. | Promoted w 


other extravagant honours, 35 


India, whether any part of, ſubdued by 7 2 503. Sends am- 
baſſadors to Antoninus, 56 


Irformers proſecuted by Nerwa, 467, 47 79. 


John St. baniſhed into Patrones, 438. Writes his apocalypſe there, 


ibid. 


i Fernandes confounds the Dacians and Goths, 417- His account of - 


the Dacian War, ibid. & ſeq. 


5 Jaſephus 8 prediction of Veſpa ſian $: reign, 1 His WE = 


33, 34, not. & 444, ſub not. In you eſteem, +45) ſub 


not. 


| Jeland iſland diſcovered by Agricola, 409. 


Hidorus ſtirs up the Syrian governor againſt the Jews, 20, & cle 
Turns evidence againſt him, 26. Invecuves gas the . . 


nation, 39. 
= raiſes a revolt in Egypt, 594. 
: Lalicus made king of the Cheruſci, 97. 
© oo_ king of Suewia, declares for V.ſpafian, 320. 
4 S:i/ius, the poet, an account of, 453, ſub not. 


 dealy greatly oppreſſed by the army, 304. Relieved by Fitellixs, STE 
307. Divided between him and — 331 Invaded 3 


the Marcomanni, 591 
Eurius accuſes Agrippina, 140. . 8 
Jabones damaged by ſubterranean kre, 159. T heir mad way of 


; | Julia 


l it, ibid. 


| 


. N . baniſhed, 2 43. 5 


I N D E X. 


daughter of Germanicus, married to Funicius, 4, (1). High- 
g honoured by Caligula, (4). The ſame with Livilla, ibid, (I) 
Baniſhed for lewdneſs, , & (T). Recalled and baniſhed 
afreſh, 81. Putto death, 88. 
wife of Ne, put to death, 88. 
Julian, the apoſtate, his judgment of M. Aurelius, 619, 614. 
Julianus, Claud treachery to Vitellius, 332. . and put 
to death by Lucius, 337. 
—— Tertius, broke for defection, 359. Reſtored, 360. 
Antonius, an account of his writings, 444, ſub not. 
Salvius, publiſhes his perpetual edict, $37. 
Julie made prinee of the Ap/iles, 495. 
Paulus, his writings and character, 575, ſub not. 


June, the month of, changed, 206. 
Funia, the ſiſter of Silas, called Venus for her IP ID 


oy, 156. 
Junius Priſcus put to death, 40. 


Jupiter's temple burnt, 183. 


Juſtin, the martyr, bis farcaſm on the heathen's dolary, 533. 
Preſents his apology to ntoninus, 573. 3 
the abridger of Trogus, his character, 574, 75. Not the 
ſame with the martyr, 575, not. TT 


| Fuſtus, an account of his writings, 443, ſub not. 


Juvenal, the famed ſatyriſt, an account of, 452 ſub not. 


; nas ones,” ee is * 160. 


- NIGHT S, 8 their high pow-er end by Claudius, 124. 


Forbid the gladiatorial function, 306. Hated by Daus, 
125. When fit uſed for fecreraries, _ 


'L, 


| Ls 2 fronts of Galba, 5 captain of the pratorian 
BY guards, 250, & ſeq. Styled his pedagogue, 253. His cha- 
racter, 254. Promotes Piſe $ en, 261. Put to death * 


Ortho, 2 


Lamia, E TER s death and character, 41 3. Put to deach by Demitian 


for a jeſt, ibid. 


| Lampo ;nſtivates Flacems to perſecute the dlexandrian Jens, 20. ; 


Turns evidence againſt him, 26. 


Lamprias's account of Plutarch's writings, 557. ſub not. 


Langres revolts againſt Galba, 276. 


| Largius Macedo murdered by his ſlaves, 481. 
Largus C. choſen conſul, $2. 
Lateran, the baſilica of, whence ſo called, FR 
 Lateranus, Plautius, reſtored by Nero, 133. 
Plaut. conſpires againſt Nero from a love for his country, | 


189. His death and intrepidi:y, 194, 195. 


| 5 Lagi ſubmit to Antoninus, 509. 


Leander Nicanor's writings and character, 559. ſub not 


L. 


1 
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Lipida, Domitia, her character, 125. Put to death by Agrippina, 


ibid. 
— the wife of Caſſius condemned, 205. 


Lepidus M. Emil. debauches Caligula's ſiſter, 47, (T). Put to death, 


for it, 47. 
Libe's death in Syria, 585. His widow married to Sewerus's freed- 
man, ibid. | | 
Libyans, 200, ooo maſſacred by the Jeu, 504. 


Licinius Maucianus, OT 379, ſub not, 


Lingones made free of Rome, 283. 

Livilla, ſiſter of Caligula, vid. Junia, 4 „(I). 

Lochore, the frith of near Edinburgh, 399. The battle of, ibid. 

Locufta, the poiſoner of Claudius, 126 Prepares poiſon for Bri. 
tannicus, 137. Put to death by Galba, 255. 

Leilia Paulina, married to Caligula, 17. Divorced by him, ibid, 
Her great beauty, ibid. & (L). Propoſed to Claudius, _— (O). 
Put to death by Agrippina, 108, (P). 


Lollius Urbicus's — and works in Britain, 571. 


London abandoned to the mercileſs Britons, 166. 


Longinus over-reached by Decebalus, 486. Poiſons himſelf, 487. 


the tribune, murdered for his attachment to Galba, 269. 


| Lorium, the palace of, built by Antoninus, 568. 
Lucan, the poet, 2 againſt Nero, 189. Informs againſt his 


own mather, 193. 1 ome others, ibid. His intrepid death 
and laſt wk. 1 & (N). Writings, 239, not. 


Lucian's ſhameful exaggeration of a Roman victory, 594. His cha- 
racter and writings, 616, not. _ Over- reached by Alexander the 


impoſtor, 617, not. 


ILcilla born to M. Pa 571. W to L Few, 580, 585. 4 

SBuſpected of poiſoning him, 591. Marries Claud. Pomperanus, 592. 

= Links the brother of Vitellius, detained by Orho, 287. Sumptuous | 
banquet to his brother, 313. Sent againſt Y-/pafian, 332. Suc- | 

_ ceſs againſt his marines, 337. Surrenders himſelf and is put to 1 


death, 341, 342. His character, 342. 


Depoſed by Adrian, 524. Put todeath, 529 


Lucullus, Salluſt. put to death by Demitian for _—_ lance: after 


his own name, 413. 


Lucas burnt by Falens, 279. | _ 
Lupus, Fo {ent to kill Cane, 66. Fat to | death by Claudiu, 


= 79 & (T). | 
- Jun. baniſhed by Azrippina, 112. 


_ Lycia, viſited by Adrian, 529. 
Lyctians diſfranchiſed by Claudius, 87, ( A). By 7 ha ſian, © IN 
. Lyons, when burnt, 207, (N.. Declares for I itellius, 2 2795; - 


1 
2 Ns ſtrange prophecy and death, 12. 
Macer's extortions and rev ol 1 in Africa, 2 259- His des th, 


AT . 


. -4 


- Dyietus's extract and bravery under " In 497. Made 1 
governor of Paleſtine, ibid. & 505. Defeats the Jabs, 505. 2 


> os 


JJ % 


_ 


1. | 


th, 


IN D X. 
— Mat. ſucceſs againſt Vitellius, 291. Defeated and degraded, 


2 
r 2 faithfulneſs to Vitellius, 318. 
Macrian legion, by whom raiſed, 259. 


Macro ungratefully murdered with his family by Cali * 14. 


Majefty, the law of, renewed by Caligula, 36. Aboliſhed by Titus, 


384. Repealed by Nerwva, 467, 479. By adrian, 526. 
Malaſſess interview with Adrian, 530. 
Manſuetus unfortunately killed by his own ſon, 325. A ſcene of 


| Horror thence enſuing, 326. 
Mantinea, the infamous temple and oracle of, 633. 


Marc. St. biſhop of Jeruſalem, 538. 

Marr, 2 4 ſhamefully acquitted by Nero, 144. condemned 
for treaſon, 376. Kills himſelf, 377. 

the falſe accuſer of Thraſea, 2 10. 

Cornel. put to death by Galba, 249. 


| Le s good character, 478. . 
Marcomanni invaded by Domitian, 420. Put him to a ſhameful 


flight, ibid. Subdued by Trajan, goo. War with M. Aurelius, 
587. Enter /talr, 591; Mairaculouſly defeated, 597. Their 
_ treachery puniſhed, 600. 


Marines, a legion of, formed by Nero, 253. Maſſacred by Galba 
for mutiny, ibid. Join with O2-0 againſt him, 269. Puniſhed 


by Veſpaſian to walk without ſhoes, 363. 


Marius Max. his hiſtory loſt, 496. 
E 1 Cornel. repulſed by V itelling, 3 3 $- Taken Priſoner and 


killed, 336. 


— M. Palins the famed epigrammariſ an account of him, 


451, ſub not. 


1 Maſſa, Bebius, one of Domitian 8 informers, 413. Condemned 


for extortion, 429. 


Maternus, a famed philoſopher, put to death by . for de- 


_ claiming againſt tyranny, 413. 


Maturus, Marius, his fidelity to Fitellius, 330. 
Mauricus's free ſpeech to Nerwa, 469. 

Mauritania, ſubdued by Geta, 82. Declares for Vitellius, 305. 
Mauritani ant defeated by the Romans, 82. | 
Maximus, L. defeats L. Antonius, 422. Burns his papers to ſave 


his friends, 423- 
Mebarſapes's treachery to Trajan, 495. 


Media ſubdued by Caſſius, 585. 
Melitene becomes an opulent city, 495. 
Z the legion of, why called Thundering, 595. 
Mella, Ann. Jul. put to death by Nero, „ 
Meſene iſland taken by Adrian, 51. 
| Meſomedes ſtripped of his penſion by Antoninus, 568. 
Meſopotamia, ſubdued by Trajan, 490. Put mier cribute, 


500. 


M. ala, F venerouſly OY by Nero, 144. 


— Fiz/anu: — the ſeventh legion, 323. 


| A. a. ina, * 
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Moors 


IN D E X. 


Maſſalina married to Claudius, 71. Her great ſway — 2 


& $1. Procures the baniſhment of Seneca, 8 1. Cruelty and 
continence, 84. Marders, &c. 93, & eq. NP ns Sls, 
100. Her accuſation and great diſtreſs, 101, & ſeq. 


log. 
— Otatilia married to Nero, 204. 


M:/ſalinus, Catal. one of Domitian' s informers, 41 3. His death, bid 
Metius Carus, one of Domitian's informers, 413. 

Caſſius's ſon, put to death, 607. 

Milan declares for Vitellius, 280. 


 Milttus, the temple at, begun in honour of Caligula, 20. 


Milichus diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt Nero, 192. His reward, 
200. 


| Minerva's target, a large diſh, ſo ſtyled by Vitellius, 213. 
Minucianus An. conſpires againſt Caligula, 60. Againſt Claudius, 


85. Judged worthy of the empire, ibid. Kills himſelf, ibid. 


| Mithridates, king of Armenia, baniſhed by Caligula, oY, 
—— king of [berta, reſtored by Claudius, 81. Put to death by . 


Galba, 252. 


Due. comedian, debauched by Malina, 103, & (N). Pur | 


to death, ibid. 
Agrippina”s freedman labs himſelf at her faneral, I 57 
ee. one of Fauftina's gallants, promoted, 610. 


 Modicratus the philoſo 3 his works, 379, not. 


Mzfians declare for Vitellius, 31 


E . gallant, par wo death, 0x. | 
25 — 21 almoſt kills Nero in one of his revels, 142. Di- 


covered, forced to kill himſelf, ibid 


—— Alpinus ſent. into Germany with the | news of Fitting © 


N mple Rome b 
x's temple at Rome burnt, 183. 


Spain, 594. 
Mopſueſtia preſerved by ans % 
More majorum, the puniſhment, what, 234. 


Macianus ſent governor of Syria, 216. Declares. for Orbe, 281, 1 


314. Confedergtes with -Yeſpafian, ibid. & ſeq Marches a. 
— Vitellius, 316. Untimely jealouſy of Primus, 338, (A). 
ntry into Rome, 348. Motly Lone ws ibid. 3 ſway, 


Cruelty, Foy -Freachery to to Primus, 459. % 


de the ſon of Vitellius, 360. Pleads. in favour of informer;, 
ibid. Aſſumes * . than —— 351. 


N. 


| ” . 1 the 2 of, by whom made, 409. 

| Narbonze burnt, 573. Reſtored by Artoninus, ibid. 

——— Gaul forced to declare for / itellius, 283. 
Narciſſus, ſecretary and favourite of Claudius, 71, & ſeq; A too! 
of Malina, 84. Affronted by the: Cali Wy; — leq 
til 


and defeated by the Romans, $72. Driven oute 


f 


eq 
ays 


VV 
Betrays Meſſalina, 100, & ſeq. Haſtens her execution and puts 


her to death, 104. Impriſoned by Agrippina, 128. Kills 
himſelf, 129. | | 


Nero's freedman executed, 255. 


| Nariſci revolt from the Romans, 587. Make peace with them, 


588. | | | 
Naſamonians revolt againſt Domitian, 415. Cut off by Flaccut, 
ibid Whether totally or no, 416. | 
Natalis Autun. confeſſes the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 192. Par- 
doned by nim, 200. VV 


| Neapolis, hechem, whence ſo called, 378. 
Nepos, Licinius's decrees about fees, 485. 
Neratius Priſcus, a great lawyer, in favour with Trajan, 508. 


Nero, the emperor, born, 11. Advanced to the toga, &c. 111. 


Marries Oztawia, 122. His firit orations, ibid. Proclaimed 


emperor, 128. His funeral oration on Claudius penned by Se- 
neca, 130. Firlt ſpeech to the ſenate, 131. New regulations, 
ibid. & ſeq. Modeſty and moderation, 133. Slights the au- 
thoricy of his mocher, ibid, Intrigues with Aae, 134. Caſts 
off his mother's government, 135. Poiſons Britannicus, 138, 
His hypocriſy, ibid. His affected clemency, 141. Gives a 
looſe to debauchery, 142. Generoſity, good nature, &c. 143, 
& ſeq. Falls in love with Poppei, 145. Deſigu to ſuppreſs 
all taxes, 147. Triumphs over the Armentans, 150. Con- 


trives his mother's death, 152. Falſhood and ſhew of filial 
: piety, 153 & ſeq Y Perpetrates it, 157. Letter to the ſenate 


upon it, 158. Grand entry into Rome, 159. Inward remorſe, 


161. Gives himſelf up to muſic, plays, &c. ibid. 'Treacherous 
anſwer to Seneca, 173. Murders HY and Plautus, ibid. & 
ſeq. Baniſhes and murders Octavia, 175. Marries Poppaa, 


175. Joy and grief on the birth and death of his daughter, 
177. Exhibits profuſe ſhows, ibid. Turns ſtage-linger, 178. 


Drops his Grecian and Egyptian expedition, 179. Commits the 
| moſt unnatural obſcenities, 180. Behaviour at the burning of 
Rome, 181, & ſeq. His golden palace built and deſcribed, 184. 
& (N). Drops his projected canal, 185. Horrid plunders and 
extortions, 187, & ſeg. Threatened by ſeveral prodigies, 188, 


& (P). Conſpired againſt, 189, & ſeq. Condemns the con- 


ſpirators, 193. Cruelty to their families, 200. Reſumes his 


harp, 202. Kills Poppæa, 204. Puts many worthy perſons to 


| death, 210, & ſeq. Crowns Tiridates, 213. Mad expedition 


to the Olympic games, 214. Wins or buys eighteen hundred 


7 Prizes, 215. Infatuated by the D-/phic oracle, ibid. Strips 
 Apollo's temple, 216. His vain attempt on the Corinthian 
iſthmus, 217. Rapines and cruelties, ibid. & ſeq Puts Cor- 


| bulo to death, 218. Fetched back to Rome by H.lius, 220. 
Shipwrecked, ibid. Pompous entry into Nals, Rome, &c. 
deſcribed, ibid. & ſeq. Reſumes his muſic, plays, &c. 221. 


f Method of preſerving his voice, ibid. A new conlpiracy, 222. 


His*ſhametul unconcern at it, 226. Mad reſentment againtt 


Vindex, ibid, Againſt Galla, 227. Drops his deſperate de- 
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 Numenes's writings and character, 618, ſub not. 


October, the month of, why called Domitian, 416, 417. 


E ND 5: 4. 


figns, 228. Aſſumes the faſces, ibid. His bloody deſign, 
ibid. Incenſes the people, 231. His deſperate condition, 
232. Abandoned by his guard, ibid. Retires from Rome, 233. 
His diſtreſs and deſpair, ibid. & ſeq. Condemned by the ſe- 
nate, 234. Cowardice and baſeneſs, ibid. Death, 235. What 


day he died on, 236. His funeral, character, &c. ibid. Se- 


veral p/cugo-Neros after him, 237. Strange opinions concern- 


ing him, ibid. Writers that flouriſhed under him, 238, (T). 


His obſequies performed by Vitellius, 314. 
Nero, an impoſtor in fa, betrayed by the Parthians, 423. 


 Nerwa Cocceius, choſen conſul, 57, (Y). Amply rewarded by | 


Nero, 201. DF ORs 

—— the emperor's life ſaved by an aſtrologer, 412. Choſen 

conſul, 424. Baniſhed to Tarentum, 435. Stirred up to re- 

volt by .-/pollonius Tyan. 435, 458. The beginning of his 
| reign, 464. Origin, ibid. & ſeq. Excellent character, 465. 

Fearful of Domitian, 466. Happy reign, 467. Generoſi- 


ty, 468. Lenity, 469. Adopts Trajan, 471. His death, 


472. Cs 
Neaw-year's gift at Rome by whom introduced, 51. 


Nicea, Flavia, her monument to Pierius, 393. 


| Nicea rebuilt by Adrian, 529. Fined for abuſing Hipparchus, 


588. = | 
Nicomedia repaired by Adrian, 529. 


| Nicopolis, the colony of, by whom founded, 378. 
A i Dacia, by whom built, 490. 
Nigrinus Domit. put to death, 5 26. 
Manor, Nineweh, taken by Trajan, 499. 


Niſibis taken by Trajan, 496. 


Ni/mes, by whom built, 528. The antiquities there, ibid. The | 


birth-place of Antoninus Pius, 553 


Nonius Rec. repulſed by the German revolters, 276. His death, 


$79. : - | 


Novara, &c. declares for Vitellius, 280. 


Newius put to death for treaſon, 99. 
Nymphidius Sabinus raiſed by Nero, 201. His treachery to him, 
232. Aſſumes the ſovereign power againſt Ga/ba, 250. At- 


tempts on the prætorian guards, ibid, Slain by the ſoldiers, 


2 


O BELISK brought from Egypt by Caligula, 48, (U). 


Octavia daughter of Claudius born, 71. Married to Domitius, 


Iss. To Nero, 122. Accuſed of adultery falſley, 175. Divorced 
and baniſhed, 176. Murdered, ibid. Her character, 174, (H). | 
 Ofavianus's character of Claudius, 68, (I), & ſeq. His laws un: 


forced by Claudius, 82. 


Olea ritus, | * 


5 


* 


1 


Oloaritus, one of Agrippina's aſſaſſins, 157 

Olympius, Jupiter, his ſtatue ſent for by Caligula, 18, (M). The 
temple of, at Athens, finiſhed, 541. | 

Omulus's ſurly anſwer to Antoninus, 564. 

Onomaſtus conſpires in favour of Orho, 266. 


Or dowices in Britain, who, 114, 115, 373. Bravery againſt the 


Romans, 115. Cut a Roman ſtation in pieces, 373. Be 
Orfitus conſpires againſt Domitian, 435. His baniſhment and 
death, ibid. Governor of Rome under Antoninus, 567. 


one of Fauſtina's gallants, promoted, 610. 


Origen whether acquainted with Corzutus's writings, 219, not. His 


writings againſt Cz//us, 616, not. | 


Oriftilla, Livia, raviſhed from Piſo, 17. 
Orkney iſlands diſcovered and conquered by Agricola, 409. 


Oſcus intruſted with Ot he's fleet, 287. 3 

O/rhoene where ſituate, 502. Subdued by Trajan, ibid. | 

O/rhoes's total defeat of the Romans, 583. Defeat and narrow eſ- 
cape, 584. Dy | 8 N 

Oſtia, the haven of, where, 83, (X). 

the tower of, ibid. 


O ſtorius Scapula's ſucceſs againſt the Britons, 113, (U) Triumph 
over them, 117. His evidence for the Prætor Antiflius, 171. | 


Betrayed by Sofranus, 207. Hisdeath, 208. 


} 


Otho father of the emperor, becomes a favourite to Claudius, 86, 87. 


To Nero, 133. His character, 134. Debauches him, 141. Marries 
Poppea, 146. (C). Upright government in Laſitania, 145. Declares 
for, and aſſiſts Galba, 226. Accompanies him to Rome, 248. Is ſet 


aſide from the ſucceſſion, 262. Induced to conſpire againſt him, 


266, & ſeq. Saluted emperor by the camp, 268, 270. The 


zeal of the ſoldiery for him, 270. His orders to the revolters, 
ibid. Saves Celſus, 273. Acknowledged by the ſenate, 274, 


Conſpired againſt by Vitellius, 275. His diſſimulation and policy 


towards him, 28 1. Strives to gain the people's affections, ibid. 


Pardons Celſus Marius, ibid. Meſſages to and from him, 282. 
Drops the hated name of Nero, 284. Quells with difficulty the 
mutinous ſoldiers, 285. Marches againſt Yalers, 287. Takes 
many noblemen with him, ibid. His ſucceſs in Gallia Narboncnſ. 
289. Advances againſt Cæcina, 291. Removes Paulinus and 
Celſus, 292. Reſolves to engage Cæcina, 293, Whilſt he ſe- 
_ Cures himſelf at Brixe/lum, 294. Sends his raſh orders to en- 
; Sage, 295. Totally defeated, 297. Prevented by his ſoldiers 
from killing himſelf, 298, 299. His ſpeech to them before his 
death, 299. Calm and obliging behaviour all that while, 309. 


Conſolatory letters to his friends, ibid. Stabs himſelf, ibid. His 


haſty funeral, 301. Character, 302. 
Oridius's faithfulneſs to Cæſonius, 200, (O). 
Uzegardene, Trajan's tribunal at, 5009. | 


Ns > PACARIC? 
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Pa ſfor cruelly uſed by Caligula, 13. 
Paternus defeats the Germans, 613. 
Patrobius put to death by Galba, 2 55. 


Paulina, Seneca's wife, reſolves to "is wah him, 106. Repens 


— Larian's ſiſter, her death and oblcure funeral, 534. 


IN . 


P. 
AC ARIUS, Decimus, put to death, 289. 
Pacorus, king of Media, invadey] by the Alani, 368. 
— king of the Parthians, joins with the Dacians, 582. 
Petus, Cæcina, his cowardly death, $6. 
—— Thraſea, his generoſity to Antiſtius, 171. Falſely accuſed, 


210 Condemned, 211. Great conſtancy in death, |; 
—— baniſhed, 141. 


Cans: treachery to Ant iochus, 369. 


Pallantium, why made a free City, 56 PTSD 
Pallas, a great favourite of Claudius, 72, & ſeq. perſuades him to 
marry Agrifpina, 105, (O). Honoured by the laviſh ſenate for 


his two laws, 119. Acquitted of treaſon, 141, His death, 176. 
Pamphila' s hiſtory in 330 books, 239, not. 
Pamphylia viſited by Adrian, 529. 
Panecllenion, the temple of, at Athens, 541. 
Pannonian legions declare for Veſpa ian, 317. 


Pantheon deſtroyed by lightning, 497. Rebuilt by 4. 549. 
Papinius, the tribune, plots againſt Caligula, 59. 


Parthamaſiris recommended to Trajan, 492. Letter to Trajan, 


493. Submiſhon and ſpeech to him, 494. Depoſition and dem, 
ibid. 


Par thamaſphates made king of Parthis. 505. Driven out of i it, 


507. 


Parthenius conſpires againſt Domitian, 449. Helps to murder him, | 


442. Killed by the mutineers, 471. 


her bargain, 197. 


Paulinus Suetoniu;'s ſucceſs in Mauritania, 82. In Britain and 
iſle of Angleſey, 162, & ſeq. Signal victory there, 168. Under- 
mined by Clafficanus, 169. Recalled, ibid. Defeats Cæcina, 


291, 292. Blamed for his conduct, 292. Degraded, ibid. Juſt 
advice to Olo, 293, 295. Defeat and flight, 207. Mean and 
unworthy defence before Vitellius, 306. His an writing, 


&c. 378, (D). 
— Pomdeius's works in Germany, 1 
Paulus of Tyre favoured by Adrian, 5509, ſub not; 
Pauſanias's hiſtory criticiſed, 621, fub not. 


— the ſophiſt, an account of, ibid. 
Peace, the famed temple of, at Reme, begun to be built, 367. 


Pedanius Secundus murdered by a ſlave, 170. 
Pelago ſent to murder Plautus, 174. 
Peponilla vid. Empona, 375. 


Per ſeus's high regard for his maſter aureus, 21 9. ( 8). Writings, 


character, and death, 2 230% T). 


Pertinas' "i 


eee 


— — - hams 


ng 


axs. 
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Pertinax's ſucceſs in Pannonia, 593. Promoted by M. Aureliut, 
ibid. Succeſs in Hyricum, 610. 


 Petinus put to death by Galba, 255. 


Petræ, two Reman knights, put to death, 96, (K). 

Petronius P. ſucceeds Vitellius in Syria, 42. 

Caius, his lewd character, 208. Prudent government, 
209. His calm and uncommon wanner of dying, ibid. 
Turpilianus, put to death by Galba, 252. 

Secundus encourages Nerwa to the purple, 466. Killed by 
the mutineers, 471. 


| Phaon's fidelity to Nero, 233. 
Pharaſmenes ravages Armenia, 539. Comes to Rome, 542. Kind 


reception from Adrian, ibid. Great reſpe for As 
509 


Pbaſis, river, Arrian's obſervations on it, 540. 


Phidemion's fidelity tO Trajan, 507. 

Philo the Jcau's account of the Alexandrian perſecution, 20. Sup- 
poſed to be ſomewhat exaggerated, 25. His character, 26. 

| Succeſsleſs embaſſy to Caligula, ibid. & ſeq. 

Philoſophers expelled Rome, 365, 370, 435. 


 Philofiratus's fabulous account of Apollonius Tpanens, 455, & ſeq. , 
Of Babylon, 455. And of the F. kingdom, 456. Ex- 


ploded, 402. 


Phl.gon's account of two ſtrange dne 510. An account of his 


works, 5 5 3, ſub not. Story of an apparition, 5 54, not. 
Pha bus 's brutiſhneſs to Veſpaſi an, how requited, 36 5. 0 
Phonaſcus, a new employ given by Nero, „ 


Phr;gia adorned by Adrian, 5 29. 


Phrynicus's Writings, &c. 619, not, 
Phyllis's piety to the Flavian family, 448. 


Pia and Pialia, the games of, 570, 571. 


Piſo, Caius, head of the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 139. His cha- 
racer, ibid. Puts himſelf to death, 194. 


Q Licinianus adopted by Galba, 262. His charaQer, ibid. 
His behaviour on that occaſion, 264, & ſeq. Speech to the 
cohorts in favour of the emperor, 268. n by Otho, 


272. Buried by his wife, 274. 
Pitholaus left in care of young Commodus, 592. 


_ Placentia, the gariſon of, tumultuous ſally againſt the Vitellians, 


290. Beſieged by Cœcisa, ibid. Drive him off, ibid The 
large amphitheatre of, burnt, 291. 


| Placidus Jul. the diſcoverer of Vitelliur, 340. 


Plague, a grievous one, brought into Tah, 587. 


Plautilla, Nerva's mother, her deſcent, 465. 


Plautius ſent into Britain, 89. His ſucceſs there, ibid & ſeq; ob- 
tains an ovation, for it, 98. 


Plautus Rubellius his high delcent and merit, 161. Gives. ambrage 


to 5 and is ſent into Aa, ibid, Allaflinated there, 174, 


Players 


I D K. 


Players driven out of #aly, 142. Recalled, 161. Forbid by 
Trajan, 479. Recalled, 484. 

Pleaders, lawyers, their extortions complained of to the ſenate, 96. 
Truncated, 97. Deprived of their fees, 485. 

Pliny the elder, deſtroyed by mount Veſavius, 385. His zudgment 
of Domitian's poems, 3 


bios Junior, his character of Verginius, 230. Pleads for the 
_ Bithynians againſt B. Maſſa, 429. His intrepidity when accuſed | 


by him, 430. Pleads in favour of Helvidius, 432. His gene 
roſity to Artemidorus, 434. Suſpected by Domitian, ibid. His 
panegyric on Trajan, 481. Speech againſt lawyer's fees, 485. 
Sent governor into Pontus, ibid. His writings and character, 1 
ſub not. Character of Suetonius, 560, not. 
Plotina, Trajan's wife, her excellent character, 478. Raiſes 
Adrian to the empire, 508. Obſequies of her huſband, 507. 
Death and funeral honours, 529, 


30. 
Plotius Primus promoted by the ſoldiery, 273. 


Plutarch contemporary with Faworinus, 5 5 5, ſub not. Account of 
him and his works, 557, ſub not. 


Poenius Poſthumius kills himſelf, 168. 
Pole mon made king of Pontus, 12. 


| —— Remmius, a maſter of rhetoric under Nero, 239, not, 
A an arrogant ſophiſt under Adrian, 358, ſub not. Buries 


himſelf alive, ibid. His il manners to Antoninus, how requitted, 
564. 


Pullia, Ae impeached b by Senecio, 103. 


— Airis, murdered by the Moors, 305. 

. Ann. Ver. raiſed by Veſpaſian, 389. 

Pollutia's conſtancy and death, 205, 206. 

Polybius's great ſway with Claudia, 71. 

2 s deſpicable expedition into Britain, 169 Put to death 
alba, 25 

Po fone $ nor Cal &c. 621, ſub not. 

Pompeianus Claud. vid. Claudius, 592. 

Pompeii, the city of, overturned by an earthquake, 176, 177. 


Pompeius, Cn. Mag. put to death by M. ſulina, 93: 


—— Profing. put to death, 277. 


Pompey” s tomb repaired by Aariar, hn: 
| Pomponia Grecina turns Chriſtian, 14 3 Tried by her huſband and 


acquitted, ibid. 
Pomponius Secundus 8 conſul, 88. Abi the ſenate, „ 


Reſpected by Claudius, 78. Succeſs and e againſt the 
Cali, 111, His poems, ibid. 


Pompoſianus, Met. baniſhed 1 into 2 412. put to death by 


Domitian, ibid. 


Ponticut, Valer. a cheating REED baniſhed, 170. 


Pentiſf of Alexandria, who, 532. 

Pontine marſhes, Trajan's cauſway over, 491. 

Poppaa Sabina put to death by Meſſalina, gb. 

---— — her daughter, marries Cri/pinus, afterwards Olle, 145. 
n ates Nero, ibid. Her lewd, character, ibid. Supplants Agrip- 


p36, 


p- 


. 
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gina, 151. Married to Ners, 174, 175. Treachery to Octavia, 
175. Honours decreed her on the birth of a daughter, 177. Her 


death and pompous funeral, 204. Her ſtatues, &c. {et up afreſh 
by Otho, 283. | | 


Paſſidess great ſway with Claudius, 72, (O). 
Præneſte, the oracle of, ominous to Domitian, 439. 


Preſutag us leaves Nero joint-heir wirh his daughters, 163. High- 
| ly injured by the Romany, ibid. Cauſes a revolt, 1604. 
Prim. Ant. vid. Antonius, 317. | | | 


Priſcianut, accuſed of treaſon, 569. Kills himſelf, ibid. 


Priſcus, ad wp accuſes Statilius Taurus, 123. Expelled the ſe- 
nate houle, ibid. „ 

- Julius's great ſway with Vitellius, 312. Sent to guard 

the Apennine paſſes, 331. £ 

— — Marius condemned for extortion, 480. 

—— Statius's ſucceſs in Syria, 583, & ſeq. 

Probus, Bæbius, baniſhed for extortion, 480, 481. 

Proculus conſpires againſt Galba, 266. Raiſed by Otho, 273; His 
unexperience in war, 287. Succeeds Cel/as, 292. Rath advice to 


Otbo, 293. Defeat and ſhameful flight, 297. Mean defence to 


Vitellius, 306. 


the aſtrologer, foretelis the day of Domitian's death, 440. 


Rewarded by Nerva, ibid. 


—— the grammarian, his writings and character, 622, ſub not. 
Propedius accuſed to Caligula, 59. Acquitted, ibid. | 
Proſtitutes encouraged by Caligula, 40. 


Protogenes, a tool of Caligula's cruelty, 55. 


| Provinces, how far regulated by Adrian, 551. 5 
Ptolemeus Chennus's writings and character, 5 58, ſub not. 

 —— —— the aſtrologer, his writings, &c. 576, ſub not. 

Ptolemy, king of Mauritania, moſt treacherouſly maſlacred by Ca- 


| ligula, 5 3. His deſcent, ibid. (Z). ; 
———— a friend of Otho, ſtirs him up againſt Ga/ba, 266. 


Publicans ſuppreſſed by Nero, 147. 
Piublicola choſen conſul, g . | T7 
| Pudens, at thirteen years of age, wins the prize of poetry, 491. 
Puateoli damaged by an earthquake, 385. The monſtrous bridge 
of, 37. The games of, inſtituted, 570. . 


Pylades, an excellent gladiator, 484. 


Pythagoras, Nero's catamite and huſband, 180. 
Eythia's admirable conſtancy on the rack, 175, (J. 


l invaded by Domitian, 420. Put him to a ſhameſul 
5 flight, ibid. Submit to Artoninus, 569. Revolt againſt 2. 


Aurelius, 5879, Defeated, 588. Driven out of Pannonia, 
93. Over-reach the Romans, 596. Deſtroyed by a miracu- 


ous fire, 597, & ſeq. Sue for peace, 600. Break it, ibid. De- 


feated and puniſhed, ibid. | 
Quadratus's apology for the Chriſtians, 552. 
Leindilia, an a&rels, her ſingular bravery, 39. 


DuinTiliang,s 
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Quinctilianus conſpires againſt Nero. 189. Promiſed his pardon, 
ibid Informs againſt his accomplices, 193. 

Duinquatrus, the feitval of, 152. 

Duintilii, the two brothers, their conſulſhip and high character, 572. 

Quirinalis, Cloaius, convicted of aa 143. himſelf, ibid. 


R. 


APAN, the legion, their furious defeat of the adjutrix, 297. 

Defeated by Primus, 324. 

Rebilus, Caninius, tired of old age kills himſelf, 11 

Regulus, Roſcius, his one day's conſulſhip, 329. 

Marcus, the accuſer of Jun. Ruſticus, 433. 

Remora, a ſhell fiſt, ſtops Caligula's galley, 56, (A). 

Rejmagas's interview with Adrian, G30. 3 

 Rheims, the ſtates of, convoke thoſe of Gaul to . 355 . 
ſolve upon peace, 356. 55 

Rhe metalces reſtored by C aligula, =. 

| Rhetoric encouraged by Veſpaſian, 357. 


_ Rhades made a Roman province, 369. The coloſſus of, its firſt ſhake, 


5 zr. The city of, overturned by an earthquake, 573. Reſtor- 
ed by Jutoni nus, ibid. | 


Rbodians diſfranchiſed by Claudius, 91. Reſtored by Nero s in- 
tereſt, 122. | 


Roman legions mutiny andoutrages in Gaul, 353. Swear allegiance 5 


to the Gauls, 354+ Their dreadful end, 355- 


| Roman empire diſmembered after Trajan's death, 507. Afflicted 
with other dreadful calamities, 510. By whom divided into pro- 


vinces, 551. 
Roman fortune, the temple of, built, 530. Deſtroyed, ibid, 
Romans degenetate under Nero, 160. 
 Romanus poiſoned by Nero, 176. 
Rome, under a great famine, 37. For want of horſes to grind, 48. 
A freih one under Claudius, 83. The city enlarged by him, 109. 


Degenerates under Nero, 160, 177. Burnt, 181. Whether by 
his order, 182. Rebuilt in anew form, 1 85. Undera grievous 


plague, 206. And famine, 231. Affronting behaviour to Nero, 


ibid. & ſeq. Great joy at his death, 235. Suffers by an earth- 


quake at Galba's entering it, 253. In a panic at Vitellius's ap- 
proach, 281. From a miſtaken ſedition, 284, & ſeq. By prodigies, 
famine, &c. 286, & ſeq. Its dreadful caſe after Vitellius's death, 


342. Beautified by Veſpaſian, 364. A new cenſus, 370. Burnt, 387. 


| Repaired by Titus, ibid. Under a grievous peſtilence, ibid Its diſ- 


mal condition under Domitian, 4 30, & ſeq. Suffers by water, fire, 


and famine, 573. Governed by two . 8 581. Land under 
water, 582. Under great calamities, 587. 

Fal s cenſure of Suetonius, 561. ſub not. 

 Rufinus, Cæcil. a ſenator, degraded for dancing, 396. 
"his Tinn. his ſucceſs againit the Jews, 535. Razes hee 
ibi 


b 


— —— — 
——ä—I4—é c—— — 


1D X. 
— Fenius, made Nero's 3 captain, 172. Prevents 
Nero's death, 194. Dies meanly, 1 
A Muſmius, a ſtoic knight, inſulted by the Veſpaſians, 339, (B). 
——Petilius choſen conſul, 397. 
Ruſticus Junius put to death by omitian, 413, 431. 
—-— Arulenus, inſulted by the Veſpaſiant, 338. 
—— Junius, in great eſteem with M. Aurelius, 578. 
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YN ABINA, Julia, Titus's daughter, 391. _ 

Jy —— married to Jarian, 481, 519. IIl-uſed by him, 523. 
Her character, ibid. Death, : 

Sabinus Cornel. plots againſt Caligula, 60. Aflifts i in putting him 
to death, 65. Pardoned by Claudius, 79. Scorning to out-live 
Cherea kills himſelf, ibid. 

Obultronius, put to death by Galba, 249. 

— ſucceeds Macer in the government of Rome, 294. 
His cowardly indolence there, 333. Whether thro? envy, 334. 
(). Takes arms but is defeated. 334, & ſeq. Beſieged in the 


capitol, 335. Taken priſoner, 225 ES, 337. His 
character, ibi 


Publius » great ſway with 7; tellius, 313. Put in irons by 


1 him, 329. | 
Julia, heads the revolted G 354. Proclaims himſelf 


Cæſar, 355. His defeat and eſcape, ibid. Nine years conceal- 


ment and adventures, 375, & ſeq. Diſcovery and barbarous 
execution by Veſpaſian, 376. 


——- Flavius Choſen Domitian's collegue, 396. Put to death 
by him, 397. His character, did, Pretended crime, ibid. 
— put to death, 


Sacrifices, ſee victims 


Salabes overthrown by Geta, 82. K's 

Salamis burnt by the Fews, Ty | 5 

Sallslins N the ſuppoſed ſucceſſor of Agricola, in Britain, 
411. - 1 

0 put to death by Demitian, 413. 

Salus a temple to deczeed by the ſenate, 202. 


Samos dis franchiſed by Veſpaſian, f. 


Sanguinius Max. conſulſhip, 34, 
Saracens, whether ſubdued by Trajan, Fon: 


| Sarmatia ſubmits to Tra * 495. | 
Sarmatians quelled by Demitian, 430. Defeated by Abias; 5 39s 


War againſt M. Aurelius, 587. Defeated, 588. 
Saturninus ſeizes on the forum and capitol, 74. Speech to che ſex 
nate, ibid. & ſeq. 
Pompeius his writings, * character, 5 16, ſab not. 
$uromates's embaſſy to Trajan, 486. | 
S. v M. mor, the dramatic Poet, an account of, 454. {ub not. 
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Scaurus, a grammarian, under Adrian, 562, in fin, not. 
Scevinus, Flawvius, the conſpirator, vid. ſub Flawius, 189. 
Scots invaded by Agricola, 386. The reſt vid. ſub Caledonia. 
Scribonia, the wife of Craſſus, put to death, 93. 
Scribonius Proculus murdered by the ſenate, 56. 

Secular games under Antoninus, 572. 


Secundus Carinas, a tool of Nero's rapines, 188. 


——— Fulius, his works, 379, ſub not. 

Sedochus's treachery to Anicetus 341 3 

Seleucia ſubdued by Trajan, 499. Demoliſhed by Caſſus, 585, 
& ſeq. . 


| Sempronius Denſus, a valiant and faithful friend to Galba, 271, 


_ His death, 272. 


Senate, Roman, their groſs flattery to Caligula, 20, 37, 49- Cruelly 
requited by him, 55, & ſeq. Make a puſh for liberty, 58, & ſeq. 


Outwitted by ./grippa, 76, & (R). Proclaim Claudius em- 
peror, 78, & (S). Slaviſhneſs to Pallas, 119 To Nero, 160, 


174, 176. To Nymphidius, 250. To Orbe, 272. Partiality 


to their own body, 469. Honours to Trajan, 500, 503. In- 


fluenced in favour of Adrian, 548. Honours to Antoninus, 566. 


Flattery to M. Aurelius, 611. 


Senators carried away by Q, 287. HI. treated by the ſoldiers, 
＋ 303. Increaſed to a thouſand by Jeſpaſian, 363. Honoured 


by Antoninus, 568. 


Seneca's unworthy adoration of Drafilla, 16. Narrow eſcape, 42. | 

Character of Caligula, 65. Baniſhed by Claudius, 81. Re- 

called by Agrippina, 107. 108. His unjuſt character of Claudius, 
2 one of Nero's governors, 129. Reſtrains Agrip- 


127. M 
Tixa's fury, 130. Blamed for his too great complaiſance to him, 


134, 139. Charged with divers ſhameful crimes, 144. His 


advice about Agrippina's murder, 156. Extortions on the Bri. 
tons, 165. Whether ever choſen conſul, 171. Accuſed to Nero, 


172. Retires, 173. Cloſe confinement and abſtinence, 188. 
Accuſed by Natalis, 193, 195. His death and character, 197, 


& ſeq. Whether in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, ibid. An account 


of his works, 240, not. Life and blemiſhes, ibid, & ſeq. Date I 
of his works, 241, & ſeq. Forged letters to and from St. Paul, 


243, ſub not. 


| Sentcie, a lewd favourite of Nero, 133, 134. * 


— Tullus N againſt Nero, 190. Turns informer, 193. 
put to death by Domitian, 431. His crime, 432. 
Se ſius, choſen conſul, 477. . . 


Sentius's bravery in Parthia, 495. 


mo 


September, the month of, why called Germanicus, 416 
Si. guani, their faithfulneſs to the Romans, 355. | 
Seras, an informing philoſopher, executed, 467. Found innocent, 


469. | ce dion 
Serviunus's conſulſhip and character, 493. Sent into Pannonia, 
ibid. Put to death by Airian, ibid. „ 1 5 


his ill offices to Arian, 519. Put to death, 544. Dread- 


wilt on him, ibid. 


| Sr * 1: a, 
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Jerwilia, the daughter of 7 hraſea, tried, 211. Noble defence 
to the ſenate, ibid. Death, 213. | 

Severinus totally defeated by the Parthians, 58 3. 

Severus, one of Nero's architects, 184. 

— Catilius, made governor of Syria, 5 24. 

Julius, ſent againſt the Jabs, 535. Ends the war with 

"hem, ibid. & ſ Equity to the B:thynians, $44: 

grandſon o M. Aurelius born, 580. 


1 Seætia's alkanes and death, 205. 

| Sextilia honoured with the title of Auguſta, 312. 
. Sextus, the Steic, an account of, 618, ſub not. 

| 0 the Pyrrhonian, 618, not. 
9 Sicih viſited oy Adrian, 529. 
]- | Side, king of Suevia, declares for Veſpaſian, 320. 
- Silana divorced by . 99. Accuſes 7grippina, 139, & ſeq. 
, Her character, 139. Baniſhment, 140. 
y | Silanus, Appius, betrayed to death by Me alina, 84. 
F Lucius betrothed to Ofawia, 106. Betrayed by 7 Ns 
„„ ibid. Kills himſelf, 107. 


Junius put to death by Agrippina, 129. 
Torguat is put to death by Nero, 204. 


d | Silius, Cains's, ſpeech againſt the pleaders, 96, (L). Becomes 
| Mez/alina's ſtallion, 99. Marries her, 100. Put to death, 103. 
N Ttalicus choſen conſul, 222. | 


2- | the poet, an account of, vid. * 453» ſub n not. 

's | Sillanus, M. put to death by Caligula, 7 25 
- | Sifuvanus, Gras. one of Nr $ conſpirators, 190. Kills himſelf 
3 200. 

is Silures in Dial who, 114. Treachery to the Romani, 117, 
[ Succeſs againſt them, ibid. & ſeq. : | 
' | Simlis promoted by Adrian, 523. His charadter, 524. Reſigns 
. and retires, 526, 5 
„ Saves, a ſevere law againſt them, 143. Four hundred of them 
t | executed purſuant to it, 170. Forbid to inform againſt their 
e | maſters, 467. Adrian s lawsconcrning them, 550. 

LES, Smyrna repaired by M. Aurelius, 612. 


Sobemus made king of Sophene, 132. 
king of Eee, declares for Vſpaſian, 3 16. 
— — of Armenia, driven from his throne, 582. Reſtored 
by M. Verus, 585. | 
Soldiers, Roman, raiſe Orho to the empire, 268, & ſeq. Become 
too powerful under him, 273. Relieved from a grievous im- 


1 poſt, ibid. | 

\ | Sophronius Tigellin. baniſhed by Caligula, '& 
;  Jorauus, Bareas, unjuſtly accuſed, 210. condemned, 211. His 
: intrepidity and death, 212 
. Saſibius, the falſe accuſer of Valerins, 94, & (H ). Put to death 


by Agrippina, 110. 
| 2 e foretells Titus '; advancement, 314. 
Spain viſited by Adrian, * 
a Shintriæ driven from Roe, 6. 85 | 
| 402 Of9r87 
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Sporus, a catamite, married to Nero, 180. Accompanies him ig 
his flight, 233. 

Spurinna, Veſtrius, commands 1 in Placentia for a 290. Defeaty 
Cæcina, ibid. 

Staquimfan's interview with . 531. 

Seatilia, vid. Meſfalina, 204. | 

Statilius falſely accuſed, 123. Kills himſelf, ibid. 

Statius, the poet, an account of, 451, & ſeq. ſub not. 

Statius, ſee Priſcus, 583. 


Statues, of emperos became ſanQuaries, the eb of them regu- : 
lated, 91. 


 Stephanus conſpires againſt Domitian, 441, Stabs him, 442. Kil- 


led in the fray, ibid. | 
Strathern, the battle of, 408, (E). 
Suburbanus, Trajan's ſpeech to, 475. 
Ae Paul. vide Paulinus, 82. 


Tranguillus diſgraced by Adrian, 528. An account of him 
and his writings, 560, ſub not. 


Suewvi invade the Romans, 587. 


Suilius's trial and baniſhment, 144, 1. . His charadter 144: 
Sulpitia writes a bitter ſatize again Ne 435 | 
Swulpitius Apollinar. his writings and character, 577, ſub not 


Sura choſen conſul, 484 His extract, character, &c. ibid, 4 


great confident of 17 ajan, ibid. His death, 485. 


Suſa taken by Trajan, 502. 


Sylla, Cornelius, anjuſily baniſhed by Nero, 146, & D). 
nated by him, 173 


Syracuſe, a three- headed monſter, born at, 260, 165. How inter: 


preted, 261. 
Syria invaded by Vologeſes, 583. Sides with Coffius, 611. For- 


* * M. Aurelius, ibid. 
ws 


ACITUS the hiſtorian's character of the chriſtians, 186, & 


(O). His own, 187. A ſad chaſm in his annals, 212. ' 


"Speaks Verginius's funeral oration, 230. Character of his father- 
in-law Agricala, 427, & ſeq. Choſen conſul, 470. His account 


of the Germans defeat, 477- His writings and character, 513, 
ſub not. 


Tarragona viſited by Adrian, 528 
Taſter, the office of, whence, 126, (Z). 


Tatian's character of the heathen philoſophers, < 5. & (H). 


Tatianus's friendſhip to Adrian, 508. Severe advice to him 3 


ed, 520. Promoted by him, 523. Made a ſenator, 526, 
—— til. baniſhed for treaſon, 569. 
—— bravery in Hria, 583. 
Taxes regulated by Nero, 147. 


Telephus, his writings and character, 576, ſub not. 
: Pele mus, Lucius, baniſhes himſclf from Rome, 43+ 


Temple 


ple 


EN © 


Temple of Jeruſalem demoliſhed and laid in aſhes, 535. Its mate- 


rials uſed to build a theatre and ſeveral temples, 5 39. 
Temples at Rome {tripped by Nero, 187. 
Terentianus, an account of, and his writings, 453, ſub not. 
Terracina's port repaired by Antoninus, Ant wy 
Tertulla married to Titus, 380, 


| Tertullian's judicious remarks on Trajan's perſecution, 511. 
Jertullus, one of Fauſtina's gallants, promoted, 610, " by 2 


a mimic on the ſtage, ibid. 


Thrace made a Roman province, 369. 
 Thraſca Pætus, vid. ſub Pætus, 210, & ſeq, 
 Thbul- iſland diſcovered, 409, 
--"P; bundgring legion, an account of, 598, 


Tiber overflows under Or ho, 286. Again, 510. Aﬀreſh, 573. 


More dreadfully, 582. Adrian's bridge over, now called Ponte 
Sant Angelo, 549. 


Tiberius, his anniverſary inſtituted, 5 3. rn 
—— Gemellus Nero, adopted by Colizuls, 10. His diſmal 


end, ibid. 


Tigillings baniſhed by Caligula, 50. Sumptuous banquet for Nero, 


180. Judges the conipirators, 1y4, 198. His reward, 201. 
Treachery to Nero, 232. Eſcapes due puniſhment by bribery, 
255. His death, 282. 


promoted by Nero, 172. Lewd charakter, ibid. Bloody 


advice to him, 175. 
Tigris, Trajan's bridge over, 496. 
_ Timidius the accuſer of Propedius, 59. 


Tingis, metropolis of Mauritaniq, 82, (W). 


 Tiridates crowned by Nero, 213. Flattery to him, ibid. Nar- 
5 Wen eſcapes the Alani, 368. 


kills the king of the Herochii, 582. Taken priſoner, 
— 583. 


 Titianus Salvius lefe with the government of Rome by Othe, 


288. Sent to ſucceed Paulinus, 292. Raſh advice to Othe, 


293. Defeated, 297. Surrenders, 298. Pardoned by Vitel- 
lius, 305. 


Titus ſent to congratulate Galle, 248, 314. Is promiſed the « em- 
pire at Paphos, 314. Choſen conſul with his father, 342. Left 
to carry on the Jeauiſb war, 347. I riumphs over Fudea, 357. 


His triumphal arch ftill extant, ibid. Saluted emperor, 368. 


His private life recapitulated, 382. Pathetic apology for his 


_ worthleſs brother, 381. Private character abhorred by the peo- 


ple, 382. His public one as much admired, ibid. & ſeq. Diſ- 


cards his dear Berenice, 383. Profuſe generoſity and clemency, 


ibid. & ſeq. Triumphs over Britain, 386. Generoſity to the 


Campanians 387. 170 the city of Rome, ibid. His ſtately am- 


phitheatre dedicated, 388. Other famous buildings, &c. 389. 


His death univerſally lamented, 391. Excellent character, ibid. 
Tivoli, Adrian's palace at, deſcribed, 549. | 
 Torquatus Silanus condemned to death by Nero, 179. 

1 * Choſen conſul, 222, 
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Trajan Ulpius adopted by Nerwa, 471. Created Cæſar, ibid. 
His extract, 472. Excellent character, 473. Failings, 475. 
Whence ſurnamed Parietarius, 476. Saluted emperor, ibid. 
Entry and reception at Rome, 478. Intitled Optimus, ibid. His 
ſingular generofity, 479. Modeſty, ibid. Impartiality, 480. 
Firſt war with the Daciant, 482. Triumphs over them, 484. 
Finiſhes the of Centum-Celle, 485, Wars againſt Deceba- 
Jus, 486, & ſeq. Builds a bridge over the Danube, 487. Sub- 
dues Dacia, 490. Cities built by him there, 489. Triumph 
and conqueſts, ibid. & ſeq. Conſpired againſt, 491. Expedi- 
tion into Parthia, ibid. & ſeq. Entry into Antioch, 492. Pre- 
ſents brought to him there, 493. New conqueſts, 495, & ſeq. 
Whether he returned to Rome, 497. Second expedition againſt 
Parthia, 498. Thence ſurnamed Parthicus, 499. Vaſt and 


ſwift conqueſts, ibid. & ſeq. - Hurt by an earthquake, 50 . 


Sails to the Per ian gulf, ibid. His triumphal arch, 5603. Ex- 
pedition againſt the Hagarens, 506. Narrow eſcape before 
Atra, ibid. Falls ill, and embarques for lay, 507. His death, 
obſequies, &c. ibid. Stately works, 509. Square and column, 
ibid. Misfortunes during his reign, 5 10. His character, ibid. 
& ſeq. Contemporary ers, 511, ub not. 


| Trajanepelis, Solinus, whence fo called, 7. 
Treacle made by Demetrius for M. Aurelius, 579. 


Trebiſond, the temple of Mercury at, by whom built, 540. 


| —— the port of, begun, 540. 


Trewves revolts againſt Gabe, 276. Ne 
Trogus, Pomp. an account of his work, 574, (E). 
Turgrians revolt from the Romans, 35. 


Turbo's ſucceſs againſt the Jeaus, 504. Ma de a OY 


nonia, 526, 520. 


7 «rus, the ſatiriſt, an account of, 454, __ 


Turpent ine tree, why abhorred by the Fexvs, 636. 3 
Turpilianus, Petran's cowardly ination in Britain, 169. Ho- 


noured by Nero, 201. Cruelly put to death by Ga/ba, 252. 


Tuter Ful. heads the revolted Gaul, 354. His ſucceſs again = 


the Romans, 355. Defeated by Felix, 456. By Cerealis, 358. 


Tyancans worſhip their Apollonius, 462. Spared by Aurelian on 


his account, 463. 


. 


ALTE MW, Fabius, aſſaſſinates Capito, 260. | Stirs up Vitellius 


do revolt, 275. Salutes him emperor, 276. Sent againſt 
Obo, 278. His ſucceſs through Gaul, ibid. & ſeq. Extorti- 


ons and degeneracy, 279. Defeated, 289. His forces join 
Cecina, 292. Repulſed at Bebriacum, 296. Ordered to take 
the field, 321. Retires into Hetruria, 329. His deſign to raiſe 


Gaul againſt Veſpaſian fruſtrated, 330. Taken priſoner, ibid. 

His head ſtruck off, and publickly expoſed, 333. 5 
Talentinus Tulius excites the Treverians againſt the Romans, 356, 
Defeated and taken priſoner, 357. — 
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Falerius 


1 


Falerius Afaticus's brave ſpeech to the ſenate, 74. Accuſed of 


treaſon, 94. His brave defence, 95, & (I). Condemned by 

the treachery of Vitellius, ibid. 5 

declares for Vitellius, 278. 

Marinus ſet aſide by Vitellius, 3 10. 

— Feflus cabals in favour of Ye/pafian, 318. 

Vandals over-run Pannonia, 592. - 

Vannius made king of the Suevi, 111. Driven out, ibid. 

 Fardanes, when he reigned in Parthia, 456. 

Varius, Alphenus, defeats Otho's gladiators, 297. 

Jarro, Cingon. put to death by Galba, 252. 
Varus, Arrius, defeated by Vitellius, 323. Choſen prætor, 342. 
 Undermined by Mucianus, 361. . | 

——— Alphenus (ent to guard the Apennine paſſes, 331. 

Vatinius a man of wretched character, 179, & (Kk). 

Vectilianus ſucceeds Libo in Syria, 586. ; 

Venus her temple at Paphos, 314. | 

Fenutius's bravery againit the Romans, 118, & ſeq. 

Fergilianus killed by an earthquake, poi. 

Ferginius marches againſt the Gauls, 220. Succeſs againſt them, 

ibid. Unſpotted character, 230. Refuſes the empire, 229. 
Faithfulneſs to the ſenate, 247, 245. Culdly received by Galba, 

249. Undermined by Titus Vinius, ibid. Saved by Osho, 301. 
Refuſes a ſecond offer of the empire, 302. In danger for it, ibid. 
Saved by Vitellius, 309. N N e 

Verulamians maſlacred by the Britons, 166. 


Verus Aurel. Commod. adopted by Adrian, 542. Conſulſhip, 543. 


Sickneſs and death, 544. Apotheoſis and ſad character, 545. 


© I. his ſon adopted by Antoninnus, 545, 565. Takes the 7 


manly robe, 571. Deſpiſed by Antoninus, 572. Made quæſtor, 


573. Conſul, ibid. Savage diſpoſition, 581. Created Cz/ar, 


and collegue with M. Aurel. ibid. Sent againſt the Parthians, 


582, & ſeq. Horrid debaucheries and negligence, 58 3. Suc- 


ceſs, 584, & ſeq. Triumphs over the Parthians, 586. Spreads 
the plague where-ever he comes, ibid. & ſeq. Goes with Aurel. 
into G:rmany, 588. His death, 589. Obſequies and character, 
ibid. &. Extravagance and other vices, ibid. & ſeq. Suppoſed 
| to have been poiſoned, 591. Letter concerning Caffius, 604. 


erus, Martius's bravery in Syria, 583. Informs M. Aurelius of 
Caſſius's conſpiracy, 606. Suppoſed to have been defeated by 


him, 607. is generoſity, &c. ibid. 4 8. 
V. Ann. the ton of Aurelius, dies in Paleſtine, 592. 


* Veſpaſian, Flavius's baſe flattery to Caligula, 49, 51. Bravery in 


Britain, 89. In danger from Nero, 204. Sent againſt the 


eas, 216. Sends fix thouſand of them captive to Nero, 217. 
Send3 his ſon to congratulate Galba, 248, 314. Declares for 
Ortho, 314. Diſſimulation to Vitellius, 315. Saluted emperor 
at Alexandria, ibid. By Ju ſæa, Syria, &c. 316. Prepares to en- 


counter the Vitellians, ibid. & ſeq. Succels againit them, 324. 
At Cremona, 324, & icq. Proclaimed in Syain, &C. 30. By the 


Sagnites, 
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Samnites, 333. By the ſenate, 342. His pedigree and private 


life, 344. & ſeq. Prodigies foretelling his advancement, 346, 


& (C). Gratitude to his friends, 347. Timely ſupplies Rome 


with corn, 348. Second conſulſhip, 359. Miracles at Alexan- 
dria, 301. Conſults the gods there, ibid. March to and re- 
ception at Rome, 362. Wholſome regulations there, 363. Cen- 
ſorſhip, ibid. Beautifies the city, 394. Recovers three thou- 
ſand records, ibid. Clemency and contempt of titles, ibid. Of 
informers, 365. Of injuries, ibid. Love of money, ibid. & 


ſegq. Jokes upon it, 366, Inſtances of his generoſity, &c. 367. 


Triumphs over Fudca, ibid. His public edifices, ibid. Kind- 
neſs to Antiochus, &c. 368. Diſobliges Yologr/er, 369. Reduces 
ſeveral provinces, ibid. Takes a new cenſus, 370. Severity to 
Sabinus, 370. To two conſpirators, ibid. Death and character, 


377. Funeral, 378. Colonies, ibid. Authors contemporary | 
with him, ibid. & ſeq. (D). His converſation with Apo/lontus = 


Tyaneus, 457, & ſeq. 
Jeſta, the goddeſs, affrights Nero, 179. Her temple burnt, 183. 


F:ftals, tour of them condemned for inceſt, 398. Deflowered and 4 


pat to death, 510. 
Fejuvius, a dreadful eruption of, 385. 


Vioeteruss ſhamefully diſnad by-trntrgutlt, Fi. 
Veturius conſplres againſt Ga/ba, 265. 


tus, his noble project obſtructed by Gracilis, 148. Put to death | 


by Nero, 206. 
Vexinas's narrow eſcape, 420. 
Vibidia intercedes for M. alina, 101, 102. 


Vicellius a freed man of Galba goes to view the dead body of Nero, 


235. His wonderful ſpeed to bring Galba the news, 247- ; 
Victim, human, offered by the Romans, 510. Forbid by Adrian, 


$57. The prieſts of them crucified, ibid. When utterly abo- 24 


r 
Vienne fined and a by n 279. 


1 8 Vindex, Fulius's character, 223. Revolt in Gaul, ibid. Biting LY 
_ edidts againſt Nero, 226. Con of him, 227. Interview 


with /irgimus, 229. Defeat and death, ibid. 
Vinicins M. poiſoned by Meſſalina, 91. 
forms a conſpiracy againſt Nero, 222. 


Vinias confirms the news of Nero's death, 247, 248. Treachery 7 
to Verginius, 249. Ill advice to Galba, ibid. Great influence 
over him, 253. His motley character, ibid. Cabals 1 in wu | 


of Otbo, 261. Aſſaſſinated by his troops, 271. 
Virginia, Rufus) s conſ{ulſhip and death, 470. 


Vitellins E. forces the Part bias to peace, 8. Saves h imſelf by his 


baſeneſs, 40, & ſeq. Left governor of Rome, 89, (B). F * 
flattery to Meſſulina, 92, (F). Treachery to Valerius, 95. 
Claudius, 102. To Slanus, 106. Accuſed of high dg 
IB -- 


Aula;, the emperor made governor of Lower Germany, 260. 
On the bare merit of his gluttony, ibid. His behaviour there, 


e ß ==; ons: 


rr 


275. Revolt againſt O., ibid. Saluted emperor, 276. Takes * DE 


the office on bim, 277. Diſplays his valuptuoplneſ and 955 = 
27 
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278. Meſſages to and from O e, 282. Gains many cities in 


Itah, 289. Defeats Othe's army, 297. Cong ratulated on it 
by the ſenate, 304. Comes to Lyon, 305. Severity to the O- 


thonian centurions, 306, & ſeq. Jo Dol abella, ibid, His mon- 


| Rrous gluttony, +307. Cauſes a degeneracy and diſcord in his 
army, 308. Diſbands part of it, zog. Inhuman pleaſure in 
viewing his ſlain enemies, 310 Another inſtance of his cruelty, 
ibid.  Shameful imitation of Neyo, ibid. Cauſes a general cor- 
ruption in his army, 311. Which murder the innocent populace 
in their cups, ibid. His entry into Rome, 312. Awkward func- 
tion of the pontifical office, ibid. Swayed by two ſycophants, 
313. Profuſeneſs in gluttony, ibid. Prepares againſt /:/pa/ian, 


318, 321. His ſtatues overthrown, 322. Cavalry routed, 323. 


Army defeated at Cremona, 324, & ſeq. Reſumes his gluttony, 
329. Conceals his defeats from the ſenate, &c. 330. Sends to 
guard the .{pennine paſſes, 331. Marches to Mcwania, 332. 
'Threatened by divers omens, ibid. (X) Returns to Rome in a 
fright, 332. Firlt aſſumes the title of Cæſar, ibid. Exhorted 
to reſign the empire, 333. Hindered by the people, 334. 
Treachery to Sabinus, ibid. (Y). Burns the capitol, 336. His 
offers to Primus rejected, 338. Forſaken and diſcovered, 349. 
Grievouſly inſulted, ibid. Executed, 341, His character, ibid. 
His ſon murdered by Mucianus, 360. | | 


Focontii, who, 279. Oppreſſed by Valins, ibid. 
Vocula Dell. ſent againſt the revolted Bataxians, 352. Defeated 


| by them, ibid. Fortihes his camp, 353. Marches againſt 
Civilis, ibid. Betrayed and murdered by his troops, 354. 


| Pologeſes refuſes Nero's invitation to Rome, 213. es 
{8 - embaſly to Ve/pafian, 348. Kindneſs to Antiochus's ſons, 


| his complaint to Arian, 542. Revolts againſt the Ro- 


mant, 582, Signal victory over them, 583. Deteated by Ca/- 


| ftus, 58 5. 


| relu/ius Quint. extreme old age and death, 143 
1 Proculus diſcovers the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 190, & 


Caius's bravery before Cremona, 320. 


Vopiſcus's character of Suctonius, 561, not. 
{| Uſrpiar's dangerouſly toſſed about Great Britain, 400. 
| CUriilius, one of Fauſtina's gallants promoted, 610. 


vu. the iſland of, taken by Veſpaſtan, 90. 


Wamen, Reman, their degeneracy under Nero, 150. 


| an, ibid. | 


i », ork-houſes among the Romans abuſed, 551. Regulated by Adri- 15 
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I'NDE x. 


X. 


ENOPHON, Claudixs's phyſician, highly extolled by him; 
122, (X). 5 

a commander under Arrianus, 5 39. 

Xphilin's abridgment of Dien Caius imperfect, 496. His account 

of Anteninus Pius, 567, & ſeq. Of the thundering legion, 598. 


Z. 


F AMOLXIS, a Dacian philoſopher and law-giver, 417. 
Zantiches, king of the Jaxyges, his ſubmiſſion to M. Aurelius, 

So. | 
Zenobius's 8 and character, 559, not: 
Zermi ſeget huſa, y whom founded, 489, 


Zyoretæ, where ſituated, 531. 
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